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INAUGURAL     ADDRESS, 

BY   THE   PRESIDENT, 

Siii  WILLIAM  WITHEY  GULL,  Bart.,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
Consulting  Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital 

Gentlemen,  Tbiends,  and  Colleagues— I  am  deeply  sensible  of  tlie  honour  conferred 
upon  me  in  being  called  upon  to  preside  over  this  Section,  and  I  offer  you  my  cordial 
thanks. 

Happily  the  duties  will  not  be  arduous,  since  the  general  addresses,  which  have  been 
arranged  and  admirably  allotted,  relieve  me  of  the  responsibility  of  attempting  to 
develop  before  you  tlie  actual  position  of  medicine,  or  the  probable  lines  of  its  future 
progress. 

As  the  International  Medical  Congress  assembles  in  England  for  the  first  time,  under 
the  auspices  of  Queen  Victoria,  so  I  am  reminded  that  three  hundred  years  ago,  un^er 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Bacon  enunciated  for  the  first  time,  in  the  simplest  terms,  the  position 
of  the  student  of  Nature  in  relation  to  the  work  before  him. 

Prone  as  we  mostly  are  to  easy  satisfaction  on  imperfect  evidence,  and  to  rest  in  the 
experientiafallax,  it  is  something  that  we  are  all  agreed,  in  aim  and  means,  and  admit 
that  there  is  but  one  source  and  test  of  knowledge,  "  the  observation  of  the  order  of 
Nature."  We  have  no  principles,  but  facts  ;  no  eclecticism,  but  of  these ;  and  nothing 
touching  the  conditions  of  humanity  is  foreign  to  our  consideration. 

Anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  have  an  impersonal  and  scientific  object.  Their 
aim  is  wide  and  general.  The  facts  with  which  they  deal  are  subject  to  no  deflection 
from  affection.  Great  or  small,  they  have  all  an  equal  value.  Pathology  even  denies 
its  name  in  the  presence  of  that  which  is  universal,  merges  into  physiology,  and  sees 
that  "  whatever  is,  is  right.  But  far  otherwise  is  it  with  clinical  medicine,  where  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  alone  has  to  be  considered.  We  call  ourselves  physicians,  and 
cannot  be  too  jealous  of  the  title  and  of  all  that  it  includes ;  but  we  are  Medici,  or 
curers  of  disease.  Hence,  together  with  the  highest  duties  which  science  imposes,  there 
are  the  various  personal  claims  of  humanity,  augmented  by  suffering  and  charged  with 
every  disturbing  element  that  weighs  upon  the  heart  of  man ;  but  at  the  same  time,  for 
us,  with  every  high  and  quickening  motive.  These  are  warping  influences,  and  to 
correct  them  we  have  often  with  effort  to  bring  our  clinical  questions  in  relation  with 
that  which  is  impersonal  and  above  passion. 

It  is  an  agreeable  fancy  on  these  occasions  to  suppose  that  civilization  may  have  been 
differentiated  into  its  various  nationalities,  less  for  the  strife  of  war,  than  that  each 
nation  might  contribute,  according  to  its  genius,  to  the  progress  of  the  sciences.  It  may 
be  Utopian  to  see  it  thus.  Yet  a  review  of  the  past  two  or  three  centuries  would 
suggest  as  much.  That  scientitic  congresses  have  met,  and  that  they  continue  to  meet, 
promise  better  things  to  come  out  of  the  social  chaos;  as  the  imagination  realises 
organization  springing  up  amidst  the  strife  of  the  elements  in  an  early  world. 

To  Italy  and  the  South  we  owe  the  early  development  of  anatomy.  The  illustrious 
names  of  Morgagni,  Galvani,  Scarpa^  and  others,  many  of  whom  have  left  their  names 
for  ever  inscribed  on  our  textures,  bear  early  and  continued  witness  of  this.  And 
although  we  Engb'shmen  will  ever  be  tenacious  of  vindicating  for  our  Harvey  the 
immortal  honour  of  having  first  demonstrated  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  we  equally 
admit  that  Italy  was  his  teacher  of  anatomy.    And  no  less  did  Italy  lead  the  way  in 
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morbid  anatomy,  as  testify  the  pages  of  Morgagni,  in  his  treatise,  De  Causis  et  Sedibus 
Morhorum,    * 

To  Germany  and  the  North  we  are  largely  indebted  for  analytical  progress.  Their 
profound  investigations  in  chemistry  and  their  exhaustive  researches  into  minute 
anatomy  and  histology  have  gone  far  to  solve  the  problems  of  organic  composition  and 
organic  stmcture.  I  will  not  support  my  position  by  citing  illustrious  names.  Happily, 
many  whom  I  should  have  to  mention  are  still  among  us ;  but  biological  science  will 
never  forget  Leeuwenhoek  and  Ehrenbei^,  or  Berzelius  and  Liebig,  nor  the  labours  of 
the  modem  schools. 

Prance,  with  her  rare  synthetic  faculty,  seems  specially  gifted  for  promoting  the 
science  of  physiology :  I  have  but  to  recall  the  name  of  Bichat,  and  to  point  to  the 
refined  investigations  of  Bernard,  and  to  those  of  his  successors  of  to-day.  And  with 
France  I  may  join  Switzerland,  whose  Haller  gave  the  earliest  and  strongest  impulse  to 
the  study  of  the  laws  of  living  things,  as  a  separate  science ;  though,  as  in  the  case  of 
Harvey,  his  lamp  was  lighted  abroad,  in  the  famous  school  of  Leyden. 

The  English  genius  is  perhaps  more  fitted  for  the  historical  method,  and  its  obvious 
lessons.  But  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  obvious,  for  not  rarely  the  English  have 
been  satisfied  with  records  without  inferences.  There  are,  however,  splendid  instances 
of  both;  of  the  one  in  the  Museum  of  Hunter,  and  of  the  other  in  the  works  of 
Darwin. 

But  here  you  will  be  ready  to  exclaim  **Siste  I "  for  who  in  the  least  acquamted  with 
the  progress  of  the  biological  sciences  in  different  schools  at  the  present  time  would 
venture  to  claim  for  either  some  special  fitness  over  the  rest  for  line  of  pursuit, 
and  when  the  spirit  of  each  can  say,  like  Goethe's  Natur-Geist ; — 

"  In  Lebensfluthen,  im  Thatensturm 
Wall*  ich  auf  und  ab, 
Wehe  hin  und  her !" 

Some  have  prophesied  that  the  advancement  of  the  biological  sciences  will  leave 
medicine  a  barren  waste  in  their  midst ;  but  such  a  result,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
cannot  happen.  There  is  an  indissoluble  union  between  all  the  sciences,  which,  for 
medicine  especially,  human  interest  will  ever  strengthen.  The  past  history  and  the 
present  state  of  our  profession  give  us  abundant  assurance  of  this.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  assert  that  the  study  of  medicine  will  for  all  time  attract  a  large  proportion  of 
the  best  thinkers  and  workers  of  the  world.  It  has  ever  been  so ;  and  what  has  been, 
doubtless  shall  be  in  the  time  to  come.  Besides,  almost  every  germ  of  scientific  thought 
has  sprung  in  some  way  from  medicine ;  and  I  have  only  to  remind  you  that  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  physiologists  and  pathologists  of  to-day  are  members  of  our  own 
profession.  And  if,  from  the  delicacy,  intricacy,  and  the  demands  made  upon  all  the 
powers  of  the  intellect  by  the  extent  and  character  of  their  investigations,  they  have  as 
it  were  turned  aside  from  immediate  clinical  work,  they  ^re  still  so  much  in  union  with 
08  that  we  daily  at  the  bedside  avail  ourselves  of  the  result  of  their  labours,  and 
gratefully  acknowledge  that  they  are  our  ministering  angels,  ascending  and  descending 
vpon  the  ladder  ot  science  in  the  furtherance  of  all  good  practice. 

Clinical  medicine,  however,  of  itself,  affords  opportunities  for  the  study  of  pathology, 
which  are,  in  some  respects  at  least,  unique.  Through  it,  and  through  it  alone,  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  first  deviations  from  normal  function.  From  such  early 
beginnings  we  may  trace  the  development  of  pathological  processes,  until  the  organism 
is  finally,  and  in  different  ways,  overwhelmed  by  them.  I  need  only  suggest  those  chronic 
lesions  which  spring  up  from   conditions  ab  intra.     In  the  latter  stages  of  these 
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degenerative  processes,  we  are  apt,  witbout  their  history,  to  be  so  impressed  with  the 
more  prominent  mechanical  results,  that  these  would  seem  to  us  the  original  and  essential 
conditions ;  as,  to  the  Nile-worshipper,  the  River  is  a  power  in  itself. 

It  is  well  for  the  progress  of  clinical  medicine  that  its  lines  of  investigation  are  thus 
intimately  interwoven  with  the  more  scientific  departments.  It  saves  us  from  the 
dangers  of  Separatism,  and  our  colleagues  from  those  of  Pharisaism ;  and  it  quickens  our 
observations  where  they  might  otherwise  be  thought  insignificant.  If  we  cannot  weigh 
and  measure  the  data  before  us,  we  may  still  advance  the  solution  of  some  of  the  more 
difiBcult  problems  of  our  condition  by  critical  and  exact  records.  Row  much  has  been 
done  in  this  field  of  late,  especially  in  cerebral  physiology,  need  not  now  be  told.  Every 
fact  to  the  clinical  physician  has  its  value,  though  it  may  be  of  a  dilFerent  order  to  the 
phenomena  of  gravitation.  A  tone  of  the  voice,  the  play  of  the  features,  the  outline  and 
carriage  of  the  body,  are  to  him  as  invariably  related  to  the  central  conditions  which  they 
reveal,  as  are  the  grosser  facts  of  Nature. 

The  work  of  the  next  few  days,  so  far  as  it  is  foreshadowed  by  the  list  of  promised 
papers,  will  raise  some  important  pathological  questions.  You  will  be  asked  to  consider 
peripheral  lesions,  having  their  origin  in  nerve-centres — lesions  which  have  for  the  most 
part  been  hitherto  chiefly  considered  primarily  humoral  and  chemical,  but  now  referred  to 
"  trophic  changes  of  nerve-origin." 

On  this  point,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  how  "solidism"  is  widely 
reasserting  itself  in  the  science  of  living  things ;  not  as  an  a  priori  system,  but  through 
the  progress  of  knowledge.  The  proximate  conditions  of  pyrexia  are  no  longer  vaguely 
referred  to  nerve,  but  to  definite,  nerve-centres ;  hypersemia  and  inflammatory  changes  to 
sympathetic  lesions;  abnormal  chemistry  to  the  great  respiratory  centres ;  the  strange 
conditions  of  Addison's  disease,  with  its  characteristic  pigment,  to  the  supra-renal  bodies, 
themselves  probably  but  nerve-centres,  and  related,  at  least  by  structure,  to  the  system 
of  the  pituitary  gland ;  epilepsy,  supposed  in  Hippocratic  times  to  be  due  to  extraneous 
maleficent  spiritual  influences,  is  traceable  to  apparently  trifling  changes  in  a  few  grey 
-nerve-cells.  The  specific  fever- processes  notoriously  owe  much  of  their  character  and 
intensity  to  the  nervous  system.  Their  relation  to  lime,  their  occurrence  only  in  warm- 
blooded animals,  the  great  mortality  they  cause  through  nerve-exhaustion,  and  the 
immunity  they  leave  behind  them,  indicate  that,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  or  mode  of 
operation  of  their  several  poisons,  it  is  by  implication  of  nerve-elements  that  fever  obtains 
its  chief  clinical  characteristics. 

Further,  in  the  advance  of  "  solidism,"  what  can  interest  us  more  than  the  recent, 
investigations  on  contagia  ?  Perhaps  no  more  important  step  has  been  made  in  practical 
pathology  than  the  proof  that  some  at  least  of  these  contagia  are  organized  solids.  This 
discovery,  which  it  has  tried  the  patience,  experimental  skill,  and  scientific  criticism  of 
the  best  observers  to  establish,  has  brought  us  at  length  within  view  of  that  which  has 
hitherto  been  so  mysterious.  To  have  been  able  to  separate,  though  imperfectly,  the 
contagious  particles;  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  fever-poisons  are 
soluble— is  a  hope  preliminary  towards  forcing  them  to  yield  up  the  secret  of  their 
nature. 

If  "  solidism,*'  as  a  theory  of  organic  processes,  wanted  confirmation,  we  could  point 
to  nothing  more  striking  than  the  present  established  views  on  putrefactive  changes,  and 
Xo  the  amazing  fact  that  the  normal  textures  and  fluids  of  the  body  resist  decomposition 
unless  invaded  by  microscopic  organisms. 

May  we  not  hereafter  find  that  all  organic  chemistry  is  the  resultant  of  mechanical 
^changes  in  organic  solids  P — all  Nature,  in  fact,  as  Newton  asserted,  mechanical,  but  the 
<jreat  First  Cause  ?    Of  this  we  are  admonished  on  all  sides.    Histology,  physiology. 
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pathology,  clinical  medicine,  teach  ns  more  and  more  the  supreme  importance  of  form 
and  relation. 

Lesions  extending  from  alteration  of  the  blood-vessels  will  also  come  under  consider- 
ation. Of  course  the  more  common  facts  relating  to  aneurism  and  valvular  disease,  or 
such  as  are  thrombotic  or  embolic,  need  not  be  discussed ;  but  there  is  a  contribution 
which  raises  the  question  how  far  primary,  general,  arterial  tension  may  be  a  startmg- 
point,  at  least  in  renal  pathology. 

The  etiology  of  typhoid  fever  will  be  raised  at  one  of  our  meetings.  This  cannot  but 
enforce  a  rigid  criticism  of  the  infective  processes,  and  of  the  differences  between  the 
states  of  simple  pyrexia,  septicaemia,  and  the  specific  fevers. 

The  pathology  and  treatment  of  gout,  rheumatoid  arthritis,  and  rheumatism,  to  which, 
in  one  form  or  another,  the  English  seem  rather  especially  prone,  will  also  come  up  for 
discussion.  Whether  they  have  humoral  sources  has  of  late  become  more  and  more 
doubtful. 

Of  the  pathology  of  acute  rheumatism,  we  may  be  said  to  know  but  little  beyond  its 
clinical  records  and  its  symptoms ;  but,  unhappily,  this  has  not  always  been  sufficiently 
recognized,  and  too  often  a  dangerous  poly-pharmacy  has  rushed  in  to  the  cure  where 
science  has  not  yet  advanced  her  foot. 

The  forms  of  renal  diseases,  for  along  time  included,  with  little  exception,  under  the 
term  "  Bright's  disease,"  will  undergo  a  further  degree  of  analysis.  It  was  a  happy 
omen  of  this  when  they  moved  from  the  singular  into  the  plural  form,  "Bright's 
diseases ;"  and  we  may  hope  now  for  a  more  methodical  subdivision  of  them,  making 
their  clinical  recognition  more  easy  and  their  therapeutics  more  precise. 

In  tlie  matter  of  diagnosis,  we  have  invited  contributions  on  the  pathognomonic  and 
diagnostic  value  of  the  localization  of  disease  iu  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  which  will  be 
an  occasion  for  a  review  of  our  knowledge  of  cerebral  and  spinal  mechanism,  and  for 
further  elucidating  the  pathology  of  the  different  conditions  of  blood,  blood-vessels,  and 
connective  tissue  concerned  in  the  nutrition  and  diseases  of  these  great  nerve-centres. 
Brain-texture  proper  seems  but  little  liable  to  primary  disease.  A.s  the  nervous  lamina 
takes  the  lead  in  embryonic  evolution,  so  it  would  seem  that  its  equivalents  in  the  adult 
maintain  a  degree  of  resistance  to  morbid  change  throughout  life. 

Time  fails  me  to  speak  of  all  that  we  hope  to  undertake.  Any  one  paragraph  of  our 
programme  would  more  than  consume  the  time  at  our  disposal.  It  must  not,  therefore,, 
be  inferred  that  the  importance  attached  to  any  one  of  the  subjects  is  in  proportion  to 
the  prominence  given  to  it  in  this  hasty  review.  The  treatment  of  disease,  for  instance,^ 
is  a  subject  too  large  and  weighty  to  speak  of  in  general  terms.  In  some  minor  points 
it  will  come  before  us,  as  in  a  paper  on  the  advantage  of  high  altitudes  in  the  treatment 
of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

An  organization  such  as  our  own,  which  it  has  taken  countless  ages  to  evolve,  must 
reasonably  require  incalculable  time  for  its  scientific  analysis ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  infinite  and  varying  conditions  by  which  it  is  maintained,  and  upon  which  its 
existence  constantly  and  immediately  depends.  At  best  we  know  but  a  few  proximate- 
facts,  yet  these  in  judicious  hands  have  afforded  a  good  harvest  of  practical  results  :  what 
better  fruit  we  may  gather  when  science  has  penetrated  deeper  into  the  laws  of  our 
being,  and  all  that  affects  it,  it  is  impossible  to  forecast. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  exhortation  given  by  the  President  of  the  Congress  in  his  address- 
to-day,  and  in  the  slightly  altered  words  of  Bacon,  with  whom  I  began,  let  me  conclude 
by  saying:  "It  were  a  heaven  upon  earth,  to  have  the  mind  illumined  by  knowledge, 
to  move  in  charity,  and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth." 
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Epileptiform  Convulsions  from  Cerebral  Disease. 
Dr.  J.  HuGHLiNGs  Jackson,  London. 

For  some  years  before  the  brilliant  researches  of  Hitzig  and  Ferrier,  I  held,  as  I  do 
still,  that  the  whole  nervous  system  is  a  sensori-motor  mechanism.  The  cerebrum 
differs  from  the  rest,  I  consider,  only  in  being  the  most  complicated  part  of  the  nervoos 
system.  No  one  denies  now-a-days  that  all  mental  phenomena  have  for  their  physical 
side  or  basis  active  conditions  (discharges)  of  cells  and  fibres;  thb,  however,  is  only  a 
morphological  statement  as  to  the  composition  of  the  highest  nervous  centres.  I  submit 
that  the  facts  of  disease  warrant  the  inference,  which  is  strictly  in  accord  with  the 
doctrine  of  Evolution,  that  the  cells  and  fibres  of  all  centres  are  grouped  in  sensori- 
motor arrangements— the  very  highest  centres,  those  most  concerned  with  mental 
phenomena,  being  only  the  most  special  and  complex  of  these  arrangements. 

We  should  endeavour  to  study  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  including  so-called 
"Diseases  of  the  Mind,"  in  a  brutally  materialistic  manner.  The  attention  we,  as 
physicians,  give  to  mental  phenomena,  is  given  in  order  that  we  may  study  the  nature  of 
their  physical  basis  definitely. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  study  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  material- 
istically, unless  we  clearly  distinguish  betwixt  psychical  states  and  physical  states. 
Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  occurrence  of  such  symptoms  as  convulsions  from 
disease  of  the  "  organ  of  mind"  (cerebral  hemispheres)  is  incomprehensible  unless  that 
organ  is  made  up  of  sensori-motor  nervous  arrangements.  The  view  I  take  is,  briefly, 
(1)  that  psychical  states  and  nervous  states  are  utterly  different,  and  yet  that  (2)  nervous 
states  are  always  concomitant  with  psychical  states ;  (3)  that  the  nervous  states  are 
active  conditions  of  cells  and  fibres,  making  up  sensori-motor  arrangements. 

As  regards  some  parts  of  the  brain,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  "  for  mind."  The 
proper  expression  is  that  they  represent  or  re-represent  parts  of  the  body,  and  are  only 
the  anatomical  substrata  of  mind.  Popular  psychology  ignores  the  fact  that  movement 
enters  into  the  anatomical  substrata  of  ideas,  volitions,  and  emotions,  or  perhaps  con- 
ciously  repudiates  that  notion  altogether,  erroneously  supposing  the  averment  to  be 
that  movements  enter  into  ideas,  emotions,  &c.  The  physical  basis  of  a  visual  idea  (or 
image)  is  constituted  by  central  nervous  arrangements  representing  certain  retinal 
impressions  and  certain  ocular  movements,  but  the  idea  (or  image)  is  not  an  active  state 
of  those  nervous  arrangements ;  the  idea  or  image  arises  during,  that  is  to  say,  in  con- 
comitance with,  an  active  state  of  such  nervous  arrangements. 

No  one  is  fitted  to  begin  the  materialistic  study  of  diseases  of  the  brain  unless  he 
has  a  good  knowledge  of  psychology.  It  is  ignorance  of  psychology  which  tends  to 
giving  metaphysical  explanations  of  certain  symptoms,  such  as  that  "A- patient  does  not 
move  his  arm,  because  he  has  lost  volition  over  it."  '*  A  patient  does  not  move  after  a 
severe  fit  of  epilepsy  proper,  because  he  is  unconscious."  **A  patient  does  not  speak, 
because  he  has  lost  the  memory  of  words."  These  are  explanations  which  explain 
nothing. 

To  say  that  ideas  or  sensations  produce  movements  is  to  use  neither  psychological 
nor  materialistic  language,  but  a  mixture  of  both.  Such  expressions  have  the  appear- 
ance of  clearness,  but  are  really  incoherent. 

From  a  physiological  point  of  view,  nervous  symptoms  are  divisible  into  two  groups. 
(1)  Negative:  those  owing  to  a  destructive  lesion,  or  to  temporary  loss  of  function  of 
nervous  tissues ;  and  (2)  Positive :  those  owing  to  excess  of  function  of  nervous  tissues — 
to  over-liberations  of  energy,  or,  in  other  words,  to  hyper-normal  nervous  discharges. 
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I  look  on  a  convulsion  from  disease  of  some  part,  of  the  brain  as  a  sadden,  simul- 
taneous, or  very  rapid  development  of  many  movements  represented  in  that  part,  and  in 
associated  parts ;  or  rather,  a  convulsion  is  a  contention  in  which  many  movements  are 
"run  up"  into  spasms.  There  is  a  sudden  and  excessive  discharge  of  many  nervous 
arrangements  representing  movements,  at  once  or  nearly  together,  because  the  cells  of 
those  arrangements  have  by  some  pathological  process  become  highly  unstable.  The 
discharges  are  of  nervous  arrangements  which  are  not  ideas,  voluntary  actions,  and 
emotions,  but  are  the  anatomical  substrata  for  these  mental  states. 

The  simplest  cases  for  the  jstudy  of  positive  symptoms  are  the  convulsions  first 
described  by  Bravab  (1824).  The  pathology  of  this  class  of  seizure  has  been  greatly 
cleared  up  by  Bright,  Todd,  Wilks,  and  other  physicians.  They  have  recently  been 
specially  elucidated  by  the  physiological  researches  of  Hitzig  and  Ferrier,  and  by  the 
clinical  researches  of  Charcot,  Lepine,  Landouzy,  and  many  other  physicians.  I  speak 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  clinical  side,  acknowledging,  however,  that  recent^important 
advances  in  our  knowledge  of  cerebral  localization  are  due  mainly  to  the  physiological 
researches  of  Hitzig  and  Ferrier. 

In  the  class  of  seizures  I  speak  of  in  this  paper,  the  spasm  begins  comparatively 
deliberately  in  (1)  the  hand,  or  (2)  in  the  face  or  tongue,  or  in  both  these  parts,  or  (3) 
in  the  foot.  This  is  the  order  of  frequency  of  place  of  onset,  the  onset  being  usually 
always  the  same  in  the  same  patient.  The  evidence  from  morbid  anatomy,  agreeing  with 
that  of  the  physiological  experiments  alluded  to,  is  that  there  is  in  these  cases  cortical 
disease,  and  that  the  part  of  the  cortex  affected  is  within  the  mid-region  of  the  brain— of 
coDTolutions  bordering  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  We  call  these  seizures  epileptiform, 
reserving  the  term  epileptic  for  cases  of  the  epilepsy  of  nosologists — epilepsy  proper,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called. 

Of  necessity,  whatever  special  view  may  be  taken  as  to  localization,  each  of  the 
three  kinds  of  epileptiform  seizures  depends  on  disease  of  some  particular  part.  We 
make,  then,  from  the  three  places  of  onset,  three  kinds  of  epileptiform  seizures,  owing  to 
disease  of  different  parts  of  the  cortex  in  the  mid-region  of  the  brain. 

The  term  " disease'*  is  vague.  Whatever  pathological  condition  is  discovered  post- 
mortem in  such  case,  the  proximate  cause  of  the  paroxysm  is  an  abnormally  highly 
unstable  condition  of  some  cells,  resulting  in  occasional  discharge.  The  first  outward 
spasm,  although  sometimes  called  a  "  wamhig,"  is,  really,  the  evidence  of  the  starting  of 
the  internal  hyper-normal  discharge.  Probably,  few  cells  are  abnormally  highly  unstable; 
in  severe  seizures  the  sudden  and  excessive  discharge  of  those  highly  unstable  cells  over- 
comes, it  is  supposed,  the  resistance  of  healthy  cells  in  physiological  connection  with 
those  high  ly  unstable. 

The  ascertainment  of  the  starting-point  of  the  spasm  is  the  basis  for  methodical 
localization ;  or,  speaking  more  simply,  we  learn  from  this  what  it  is  which  it  is  most 
important  to  localize  in  any  case  under  observation.  If  one  patient's  fits  always  begin  in 
his  thumb,  and  another  patient's  always  begin  in  his  little  finger,  the  elements  of  the 
cortex  highly  unstable  (over  dischargeable)  in  the  two  cannot  be  quite  the  same,  however 
closely  they  may  lie  together  in  the  cortex  cerebri. 

In  the  study  of  these  cases  we  have  to  consider  (1)  the  starting-point  of  the  spasm  ; 
(2)  the  range  of  the  spasm,  how  far  it  spreads ;  (3)  the  march  of  the  spasm,  the  order 
of  spreading ;  (4)  the  suddenness  of  onset,  rapidity  of  spreading,  and  duration  of  tlie 
paroxysm  ;  (5)  the  post-paroxysmal  condition  (temporary  paralysis) ;  (6)  post-epileptic 
aphasia;  (7)  affection  of  consciousness;  (8)  we  have  to  ascertain  the  particidar  part  of 
the  cortex  diseased;  (9)  the  physiology  of  the  lesion;  (10)  the  pathology  of  the  lesion; 
(U)  treatment. 
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1.  SiarHng-poinis.—y^t  have  already  spoken  of  three  starting-points.  Those 
seizures  starting  in  the  hand  are  clinically  analogous  to  cases  of  hemiplegia,  in  which 
the  arm  suffers  more  than  the  leg ;  those  starting  in  the  side  of  the  face  are  probably 
clinically  analogous  to  cases  of  partial  aphasia,  with  slight  and  transient  hemiplegia. 
Those  starting  in  the  foot  are  clinically  analogous  to  cases  of  hemiplegia,  in  which  the 
leg  suffers  more  than  the  arm. 

The  important  matter,  with  a  view  to  localization,  being  the  starting-point  of  the 
spasm,  our  clinical  study  of  it  must  be  minute  and  precise.  When  the  spasm  starts  in 
the  hand,  it  is  most  frequently  in  the  index  finger,  or  thumb,  or  both ;  when  in  the  face, 
it  begins  near  the  mouth,  or  in  the  tongue,'  or  in  both  these  parts ;  when  in  the  leg,  in  the 
foot,  and  the  starting  is  nearly  always  referred  by  the  patient  to  the  great  toe. 

In  some  cases,  if  not  in  most,  there  is  premonitory  numbness,  tingling,  or  some  other 
abnormal  sensation  in  the  parts  first  seized  by  spasm ;  evidence,  I  think,  that  the  centres 
engaged  are  not  solely  motor.  In  some  cases,  almost  contemporaneous  with  the  onset 
of  the  spasm,  there  are  colours  before  the  eyes;  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  there  is  a 
stench  in  the  nose.  In  one  case,  where  the  spasm  started  in  one  leg,  there  was  a  noise 
in  the  ear  of  the  same  side.  For  brevity,  these  important  facts  are  omitted  from 
consideration. 

2.  Range. — ^It  is  certain  that  there  are  many  ranges  of  the  spasm,  from,  for 
example,  slight  spasm,  apparently  limited  to  the  thumb  and  index  finger,  to  universal 
convulsion.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  patient  has  very  limited  convulsion,  of  which 
he  may  take  no  notice,  before  he  has  widespread  ones.  The  same  patient  may  have,  on 
different  occasions,  convulsions  of  widely  different  ranges. 

A  seizure,  in  which  the  spasm  is  seemingly  limited  to  the  thumb  and  index  finger,  is  not 
a  different  kind  of  fit  from  one  so  beginning  and  becoming  universal ;  they  are  but  two 
vastly  differing  degrees  of  one  kind  of  seizure.  This,  obviously,  bears  on  localization. 
It  means,  that  a  discharge,  starting  in  some  cells  of  a  small  part  of  the  cortex,  may  be 
very  limited,  or,  no  doubt,  by  overcoming  the  resistance  of  physiologically  associated 
healthy  nervous  arrangements,  may  spread  widely.  Of  necessity,  the  spasm  depends  on 
liberation  of  energy,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  degree  and  range  of  convulsion  varies, 
as  the  quantity  liberated  by  unstable  cells,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  liberation. 

We  may,  although  the  division  is  of  necessity  largely  arbitrary,  speak  of  ranges  thus; 
(1)  Monospasms  (of  arm,  or  of  face,  or  of  leg).  These  are  clinically  analogous  to- 
Charcot's  monoplegias  from  cortical  destructive  lesions.  (2)  Hemispasm,  in  two  degrees. 
There  is  {a)  convulsion  of  the  face,  arm,  and  leg,  analogous  clinically  to  chronic  cases  of 
hemiplegia;  {b)  such  convulsion  with,  in  addition,  turning  of  the  eyes  and  head  to  the 
side  convulsed  and  some  spasm  of  respiratory  muscles  of  both  sides,  the  aualogne  of 
cases  of  hemiplegia  described  by  Vulpian  and  Provost,  in  which  the  eyes  and  head  turn 
from  the  side  paralyzed.  (3)  There  is  a  still  further  range ;  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
other  side  of  the  body  is  sometimes  gained,  the  convulsion  becomes  universal.  This 
range,  I  suppose,  b  clinically  analogous  to  cases  in  which,  upon  a  vast  one-sided  cerebral 
lesion,  such  as  a  large  haemorrhage,  the  patient  moves  none  of  his  limbs  on  either  side. 
It  is,  however,  asserted  by  some  physicians  (the  patient  in  these  cases  of  large  cerebral 
hsemorrhege  being  unconscious  or  comatose)  that  he  does  not  move  "  because  he  is  un- 
conscious." This  is  only  a  verbal  explanation.  It  is  certain,  from  the  fact«  of  "  descending 
wasting,"  that  both  sides  of  the  body  are  to  some  extent  represented  in  each  side  of  the 
brain,  and  it  is  a  legitimate  hypothesis  that  discharge  beginning  in  part  of  one-half  of 
the  brain,  and  not  reaching  the  other  half,  can  produce  some  convulsion  of  the  same  as 
well  as  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  This  hypothesis  does  not  say  that  the  opposite 
half  of  tne  brain  may  be  reached :  but  is,  that  discharge  limited  to  one  half  can  convulse 
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both  sides  of  the  body.  In  this  connection  Broadbent's  well-known  views  as  to  repre- 
sentation of  unilateral  and  bilateral  movements  in  the  brain  should  be  considered.  These 
views  will  be  referred  to  again  later. 

3.  March  o/'*SJwr*»i.— Clinically  we  have  for  localization,  not  only  to  note  the  range 
attained,  but  to  observe  the  method  of  spreading  over  that  range.  For  in  localization 
we  have  not  simply  to  ascertain  the  movements  chiefly  represented  in  any  part  of  the 
cortex  (presumably  those  of  the  part  in  which  the  spasm  starts),  but  all  the  movements 
represented  in  it  or  in  other  parts  in  physiological  connection  with  it,  those  united  with 
the  part  primarily  discharged  by  lines  of  least  resistance.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  of  a 
seizure,  for  an  example,  that  **  the  arm  was  convulsed ;"  we  have  to  note  whereabouts  in 
the  limb  the  spasm  starts  and  how  it  spreads  in  it.  In  one  case  of  convulsion  of  the 
arm  the  spasm  spread  down  the  limb  from  shoulder  to  finger  in  every  fit  I  saw  (and 
I  saw  many).  In  other  cases  of  spasm  limited,  or  nearly  limited,  to  the  arm,  it  spreads 
up.  We  must  not  use  the  unqualified  expression,  of  two  cases,  "in  each  tbe  right  arm 
was  convulsed,"  when  the  spasm  in  one  "  went  up,"  in  the  other  "  went  down."  Mani- 
festly two  different  parts  of  the  cortex  must  have  been  diseased  in  these  dilTerent  spread - 
ings  of  spasm,  although  in  each  it  was  over  the  same  limb ;  the  movements  in  each 
must  at  least  have  been  represented  as  differently  grouped.  Whilst  the  starting-point 
of  the  spasm  ia  the  clue  to  the  seat  of  the  lesion,  and  whilst  the  range  of  it  b  a  clue  to 
the  movements,  the  diseased  centre  represents,  and  to  movements  represented  in  nervous 
arrangements  physiologically  connected  by  lines  of  least  resistance  with  it,  the  order  of 
spreading  is  our  clue  to  representation  of  movements  in  relations  of  subordination  or 
sequence  one  to  another — their  time  relations.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  all 
the  parts  of  one  side  were  equally  convulsed  in  two  cases  of  hemispasm ;  yet,  if  the  spasm 
started  in  the  hand  in  one  and  in  the  foot  in  the  other,  the  parts  of  the  cortex  primarily  dis- 
charged must  be  different.  If  in  cases  of  hemispasm  the  seizure  begins  in  the  arm,  the 
role  is  that  the  spasm  goes  up  the  arm  and  down  the  leg ;  if  in  the  foot,  up  the  leg  and 
down  the  arm  ;  to  the  ktter  there  appear  to  be  numerous  exceptions. 

As  stated,  the  spasm,  in  some  cases,  after  affecting  what  we  shall  call  the  "  first  "  side, 
gains  the  other  side  of  the  body,  which  we  shall  call  the  "  second"  side.  I  presume  that 
the  spasm  of  the  **  first  side"  is  caused  in  part  by  intermediation  of  the  decussating  cerebro- 
spiaal  fibres,  which  in  the  cord  lie  in  the  lateral  column ;  the  "second  side"  I  have 
suggested  is  convulsed  by  the  intermediation  of  the  direct  fibres  in  the  anterior  column. 
Pitr^s  and  Franck  have  shown  that  bilateral  convulsions  may  occur  from  excessive  irri- 
tation of  one  cerebral  hemisphere,  even  when  the  "  motor  centres"  of  the  other  have 
been  extirpated.  On  Broadbent's  hypothesis  it  may  be  said  that  at  least  part  of  the  con- 
vulsion of  the  "  second  "  side  is  owing  to  active  conditions  of  the  decussating  fibres 
puttmg  in  action  the  associated  nuclei  of  both  sides  of  the  cord,  and  thence  the  bilate- 
rally acting  muscles  of  both  sides  of  the  body.  On  either  hypothesis  one  would  infer  that 
the  convulsion  of  the  "  second  side"  would  not  be  a  facsimile  of  that  of  the  **  first  side."" 
However,  Ferrier  says  that  the  artificially  induced  bilateral  convulsion  in  a  monkey  from 
irritation  of  a  part  of  the  cortex  cerebri  of  one  hemisphere  is  the  same  on  both  sides  of 
the  animaVs  body.  Apart  from  any  hypothesis,  we  have,  with  a  view  to  localization  in 
man,  to  note  how  the  *'  second  side"  is  affected.  In  some  cases  only  a  part  of  the  second 
side  is  affected,  and  usually,  I  think,  the  leg  when  the  earliest  part  of  the  seizure  on  the 
"first  side*'  was  of  the  arm.  I  would  ask  the  following  questions,  with  a  view  to  further 
observation.  Of  course  we  note  the  particular  part  of  the  "  first  side"  which  is  first  in 
spasm.  In  regard  to  the  following  questions,  it  is  supposed  to  begin  in  the  right  hand  ;. 
the  right  is  the  "first  side,"  and  the  left  the  "second  side."  (1)  Does  the  spasm 
of  the  left  side  begin  in  the  leg  ?    (2)  Does  it  go  down  or  ttp  these  limbs  ?     (3)  Does  it 
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affect  the  extensors  more  than  the  flexors  ?  (4)  Is  the  spasm  more  tonic  than  that  on  the 
"first  side?" 

The  spreading  of  spasm  in  these  convulsions  has  to  be  considered  from  another  point 
of  view.  It  is  not  in  simple  order ;  the  spasm  does  not  leave  one  part  when  the  next  is 
attacked.  It  is  in  compound  order.  In  cases  of  slowlj  spreading  spasm,  we  easily  see 
that  the  part  the  seizure  begins  in  is  at  first  a  little  in  spasm,  next  it  is  more  in  spasm, 
and  other  parts  are  in  spasm  also.  There  is  the  double  difference,  (1)  more  spasm,  and 
(2)  greater  range  of  spasm.  This  is  best  seen  in  convulsions  starting  in  one  side  of  the 
face.  Speaking  roughly,  there  is  first  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  side,  so  far  as  their 
movements  are  chiefly  unilateral ;  and  then,  before  this  is  over,  there  is  the  compound 
spasm  of  the  unilaterally  acting  muscles  of  one  side,  and  the  bilaterally  acting  of  botk 
sides.  We  may  see  in  this  complex  struggle  that  the  mouth  becomes  ovoid ;  the  wider 
part  being  to  the  side  first  in  spasm.  Such  cases  are  strictly  in  accord  with  Broadbent's 
hypothesis.  The  order  of  spreading  in  these  convulsions  may  be  rudely  symbolized  as 
X,  then  aP^,  then  j^z,  and  so  on. 

In  some  cases,  after  rapidly  recurriog  convulsions,  the  part  which  in  the  earliest 
attacks  was  first  seized  is  not  affected ;  the  fit  begins  at  what  would  be  a  later  stage  of 
the  earliest  seizures.  So  far,  for  a  series  of  rapidly  recurring  attacks.  But  in  some 
cases,  where  the  fits  occur  at  long  intervals  (perhaps  from  destruction  of  part  of  the 
cortex  corresponding  to  the  parts  which  in  early  seizures  were  first  in  spasm),  the  parts 
first  convulsed  in  the  patient's  earlier  fits  cease  to  be  convulsed  in  his  later  ones. 

4.  Suddenness  of  Onset,  Rapidity  and  Duration  of  Spasm, — It  is  important  to  note 
the  suddenness  with  which  spasm  sets  in,  the  rate  of  its  spreading,  and  the  duration  of 
the  paroxysm. 

I  think  the  more  suddenly  the  spasm  sets  in,  and  the  more  rapidly  it  begins  to  spread, 
the  greater  range  does  the  convulsion  ultimately  attain,  and  the  sooner  over  is  the 
paroxysm.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  spasm  starts  deliberately,  and  spreads  slowly,  it 
is  more  likely  to  be  limited  in  range,  say.  nearly  limited  to  one  arm,  and  to  be  lengthy. 
The  bearing  of  this  will  be  best  seen  when  we  come  to  speak  of  post-epileptiform 
paralysis.  The  duration  of  seizures  varies  exceedingly — from  a  minute  or  two,  to  more 
than  two  hours.  I  am  not  here  speaking  of  repetition  of  fits  at  short  intervals.  General 
remarks  on  duration,  however,  are  necessarily  indefinite,  for  we  should  consider  duration 
of  seizure  and  range  of  seizure  together. 

5.  Post' Paroxysmal  State  {Temporary  Paralytis), — With  a  view  to  more  precise 
localization,  or  rather  for  clearer  interpretation  of  the  particular  effect  any  lesion 
discovered  has,  we  must  consider  very  carefully  some  relations  of  convulsion  and 
paralysis. 

The  fact  that  after  an  epileptiform  seizure  the  patient  may  be  temporarily  and 
locally  paralyzed  is  one  of  extreme  importance.  There  may  be  complete  paralysis, 
which  paralysis  is  temporary  unless  the  fits  recur.  Some  preliminary  remarks  are  needed 
before  we  consider  this  relation  or  sequence.  Let  us  put  the  question  we  are  thus 
concerned  with  in  a  particular  way. 

When  in  a  case  where  a  cortical  lesion  is  found  post  mortem  there  had  been  any 
paralysis,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  note  whether  or  not  that  paralysis  was  after 
convulsion  and  temporary ;  or,  if  it  had  been  permanent,  whether  the  convulsions  were 
rapidly  repeated.  For  not  denying  (on  the  contrary,  after  Terrier's  and  Charcot's 
researches,  affirming)  tliat  cortical  destructive  lesions  produce  paralysis,  and  admitting 
too  that  such  paralysis  might  be  temporary,  it  still  remains  that  a  few  hours'  complete 
paralysis  after  a  convulsion  belongs  to  a  different  category;  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
destructive  effects  of  the  gross  lesion  discovered  post  mortem.    A  man  may  be  seemingly 
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well;  he  kas  monospasm,  then  he  is  monoplegic,  and  in  a  few  hoars,  unless  the  fit  recurs, 
he  is  seemingly  well  again. 

In  this  iaqoiry  we  are  not  concerned  with  paralysis  occurring)  after  convulsion  in 
cases  of  meningeal  or  cerebral  haemorrhage,  ordinary,  or  from  vascular  tumour,  nor  with 
cases  of  so-called  uraemio  convulsion ;  we  deal  with  chronic  cases  only,  (a)  Spasm  may 
begin  in  parts  already  partially  paralyzed  (hemiplegic),  or  which  have  seemingly  recovered 
from  hemiplegia,  the  paralysis  having  set  in  without  convulsion.  (There  is  often  a 
couditioQ  for  embolism  in  these  cases.)  (6)  It  may  begin  in,  and  affect  severely,  a  fiart 
which,  after  recent  prior  convulsion,  is  partially  or  even  absolutely  paralysed,  (c)  Some 
cases  are  complicated.  We  have  carefully  to  distinguish  betwixt  slowly  creeping  paralysb 
from  destructive  changes  and  the  temporary  paralysis  after  a  convulsion,  (d)  There 
may  be  the  complication  of  slow  paralysis  and  occasional  temporary  paralysis  after 
seizures,  {e)  In  intra-cranial  syphilis  we  may  first  have  convulsion,  followed  by  temporary 
paralysis  (cortical  gumma),  and  then  the  very  different  thing,  hemiplegia  from  blocking  of 
a  syphilitically  diseased  artery.  (/)  There  may  be  indirect  evidence  of  paralysis,  as  well 
as  direct;  an  arm  may,  when  the  patient  tries  to  use  it^  move  in  a  way  closely  like  that 
in  disseminated  sclerosis.  Such  erratic  movements  are  to  be  distinguished  from  quasi- 
spontaneous  little  spasms,  jerks,  "jumpings,"  &c.,  and  from  increased  reflexes  (?)  on 
disturbing  the  parts.  (^)  A  patient  may  cease  to  be  subject  to  sharp-cut  paroxysms 
b^inning  in  the  hand,  and  become  liable  to  over-movements  of  the  arm  and  hand  for 
hours  or  days,  movements  like,  but  more  gliding  than,  those  of  chorea. 

Admitting  these  complications  and  difficulties,  only  ordinary  temporary  paralysis 
after  convulsion,  beginning  in  a  patient  who,  before  the  seizure,  had  no  obvious  paralysis, 
will  be  spoken  of  in  this  paper.  I  now  make  three  remarks  on  such  cases,  (a)  The 
paralysis  is,  in  my  experience,  always  of  the  parts  first  and  most  convulsed.  (0)  It 
varies  in  degree,  from  such  as  mere  inability  to  pick  up  a  pin,  to  absolute  powerlessness 
of  the  hand  and  arm.  (c)  It  varies  greatly  in  range,  from  paralysis  of  the  hand  to 
hemiplegia,  with  (Julius  Mickle)  lateral  deviation  of  the  eyes,  and  probably  to  greater 
ranges  still. 

We  have  such  a  sequence  as  the  following  to  consider .-  (a)  A  man  is  seemingly  well. . 
{b)  Uis  leg  is  convulsed  strongly,  and  the  arm  slightly,  for  about  ten  minutes,    (c)  The 
4eg  is  much  paralysed  for  a  few  hours,    (d)  He  is  seemingly  well  again.  When  a  cortical 
lesion  is  found,  we  have  to  note  whether  any  paralysis  there  had  been  was  after  a 
ooufulsion  or  not. 

Famuf  Hypoihesei  cs  to  the  Nature  of  the  Paralysis. —(a)  Post-epileptiform  local 
paraljsis  has  been  ascribed  to  congestion  of  the  brain  during  asphyxia  produced  in  the 
prior  paroxysm.  Besides  the  difficulty  of  understanding  bow  uniform  brain  congestion 
can  produce  localized  paralysis,  there  is  the  fatal  objection  that  absolute  local  paralysis 
maj  remain  after  a  seizure  in  which  there  has  been  no  asphyxia.  (It  may  be  mentioned, 
too,  that  the  occurrence  of  clonic  spasm  in  such  cases  shows  that  cerebral  congestion  is  not 
essential  for  the  production  of  that  kind  of  spasm.)  Thus,  during  spasm  of  an  arm, 
leaving  the  limb  paralysed,  the  patient  may  stand  all  the  while  and  talk  to  bystanders, 
bare  no  affection  of  consciousness,  and  no  trouble  of  respiration,  (b)  Another  hypothesis 
ascribes  the  temporary  paralysis  to  extravasation  of  blood.  Not  denying  here  that 
temporary  paralysis  might,  in  other  kinds  of  cases,  be  owing  to  small  clots,  there  is  the 
objection  that  in  temporary  monoplegias  after  monospasms  there  is  nothing  to  cause 
such  extravasations.  Further,  it  may  be  urged  that  it  would  be  very  remarkable  were 
the  extravasation  in  each  succeeding  paralysis  always  to  affect  that  part  of  the 
nerrous  system  which  especially  empowers  the  part  seized  in  the  prior  convidsion. 
Besides,  if  cerebral  congestion  or  extravasation  were  producible  by  these  paroxysms  in 
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such  a  degree  as  to  cause  local  paralysis,  we  ought  to  find  local  paraljsis  after  the  very 
much  severer  paroxysms  of  epilepsy  proper,  and  we  do  not  find  it.  (c)  It  seems  to  me 
that  Todd's  and  Alexander  Robertson's  hypothesis  accounts  best  for  the  facts.  This 
hypothesis  is  that  temporary  paralysis,  after  a  convulsion,  indicates  not  simply  that 
discharged  cells  have  "run  down,**  but  exhaustion  in  nerve  tracts  between  the  cortical 
lesion  and  the  muscles  convulsed.  It  is  manifest  that  during  the  convulsion  there  is  an 
excessive  activity  from  the  cortex  through  some  nerve  tracts  to  the  muscles  convulsed— 
cortex  in  so-called  motor  region,  internal  capsule,  nerve  fibres  in  cord,  anterior  horns, 
nerve  fibres  of  nerve  trunks.  It  is  reasonable  to  infer  a  priori  that  any  subsequent  and 
yet  temp>orary  local  paralysis  is  owing  to  exhaustion  of  nerve  fibres  produced  by  that 
liyper-normal  process,  especially  when  the  paralysis  is  found  where  the  spasm  had  been 
and  is  temporary.  At  any  rate,  there  is  some  negative  condition  of  the  nervous 
sjfstem  which,  being  temporary,  cannot  be  put  down  to  any  local  disease  discovered 
post  mortem. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  there  is  no  proportion  betwixt  the  degree  of  the  seizure 
and  the  degree  of  the  post-epileptiform  paralysis.  I  admit  that  after  the  severest  fits 
there  may  be  less  paralysis  than  after  the  slighter  ones,  if  we  are  to  take  note  only  of 
decided  local  paralysis,  of  which  so  far  alone  I  have  spoken.  But  I  think  there  may  be 
more  paralysis  after  the  severest  seizures,  if  we  take  count  of  what  goes  by  the  name  of 
"  weakness."  There  are  many  ranges  of  post-epileptiform  paralysis.  We  have  spoken 
of  monoplegias.    Long  ago  Todd  described  what  he  called  "  Epileptic  hemiplegia." 

If  spasm  begins  deliberately,  and  spreads  slowly,  it  is  more  limited  in  range  and 
continues  for  a  longer  time.  After  suci  paroxysms,  the  paralysis  also  is  limited  in  range 
— there  is  obvious  local  paralysis.  If  spasm  begins  suddenly,  and  spreads  rapidly,  it  may 
become  universal ;  and  then  there  may  be,  after  the  paroxysm,  no,  or  but  little,  obvious 
local  paralysis  but  yet  widespread  slight  paralysis — a  condition-  spoken  of  as  one  of 
'*  weakness."  Let  us  for  one  moment  consider  a  patient's  condition  after  a  severe  seizure 
of  epilepsy  proper. 

I  submit  that  there  is  often  paralysis  after  even  severe  seizures  of  this  kind,  although 
there  is  no  decided  local  paralvsis.  Since  the  patient  is,  after  such  fits,  unconscious,  it  may 
be  asserted  that  he  does  not  move,  "  because  he  is  unconscious."  This  is  a  verbal  explana- 
tion, identical  in  kind  with  the  explanation  that  a  man  monoplegic,  after  monospasm, 
does  not  move  the  part  affected,  **  because  he  has  lost  volition  over  it ; "  these  explanations 
explain  nothing.  Our  explanation  of  materialistic  conditions  must  be  brutally  mate- 
rialistic. Whenever  a  man  is  unconscious,  there  is  some  abnormal  physical  condition  of 
some  part  of  his  nervous  system,  and  it  seems  to  me  more  reasonable  to  put  his  immo- 
bility down  to  this.  Besides,  I  think  paralysis  is  admitted  to  exist  after  paroxysms  of 
epilepsy  proper,  by  the  statement  that  the  patient  on  recovery  from  loss  of  consciousness 
is  **  prostrated,"  &c.  If,  so  to  S|)cak,  as  much  paralysis  as  constitutes  immobility  of  one 
arm  for  four  hours  could  be  "  spread  out  thin  "  all  over  the  body,  it  would  not  then  be 
called  paralysis,  but  "  prostration,"  &c. 

On  Reflexes  after  'Epileptiform  Seizure. — There  is  a  further  field  of  investigation  as  to 
the  nature  of  post-epileptiform  paralysis.  Observations  on  the  condition  of  reflexes  after 
epileptic  seizures  have  been  made  by  Westphal.  After  one  convulsion  I  saw,  which 
began  in  the  foot  and  affected  the  left  leg  chiefly,  and  the  left  arm  slightly,  there  was 
very  great  paralysis  of  the  leg,  and  slight  paralysis  of  the  arm.  There  was  greatly 
exaggerated  knee-jerk,  and  there  wss  foot  clonus  on  the  paralysed  side  during  the  para- 
lytic stage.  These  conditions  were  not  found  on  recovery.  In  some  other  cases  of  post- 
epileptiform  paralysis  observed  for  me  by  Mr.  Neatby,  the  conditions  were  too  complicated 
for  brief  analysis.     For  the  most  part  they  were  in  harmony  with  the  observation  just 
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cited.  We  should  consider  the  condition  of  reflexes  after  epileptic  paroxysms.  In  some 
cases,  immediately  after  epileptic  attacks,  there  is,  Br.  Beevor  has  ascertained  for  me, 
exaggerated  knee-phenomenon,  and  also  foot-clonus.  But  Westphal  has  found  the  knee- 
jerk  sometimes  absent  after  epileptic  seizures,  and  so  has  Gowers  in  one  case  he  has 
briefly  reported;  in  that  case  it  was  absent  for  a  minute  or  less.  Hence  there  are 
discrepancies. 

The  cases  of  post-epileptiform  paralysis,  besides  differing  in  being  temporary,  differ 
from  paralysis  in  ordinary  cases  of  hemiplegia  from  clot  and  local  softening,  in  that  in 
the  former  there  has  been  some  active  process  through  the  cord  during  the  paroxysm, 
whereas  in  the  latter  the  cord  becomes  affected  after  a  time,  and  slowly.  On  Todd  and 
Bobertson's  hypothesis,  we  might  say  that  a  temporary  negative  condition  in  the  cord 
was  established  when  the  paralysis  appeared,  and  explain  the  absence  or  presence  of  the 
deep  reflexes  on  the  degree  or  range  of  that  negative  condition.  Gowers  has  suggested 
that,  in  the  case  he  mentions,  there  may  have  been  temporary  exhaustion  of  the  lumbar 
nuclei;  in  my  patient  it  may  be  that  the  knee-jerk  would  have  been  found  absent  had  I 
tested  for  it  instantly  when  the  spasm  ceased.  The  subject  is  a  complicated  one ;  in  my 
patient's  case,  as  in  others,  little  spasms  came  on  now  and  then  **  spontaneously,"  and  in 
some  cases  touching  a  limb  after  a  fit  will  make  it  jerk.  There  are  other  complications. 
We  hare  particularly  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  may  be  some  persisting  paralysis  from 
permauent  destructive  lesion  of  the  cortex,  as  well  as,  in  addition,  some  temporary 
paralysis  after  a  seizure ;  and  thus  there  might  be  increase  of  the  reflex  mentioned  at 
all  times,  although  perhaps  they  would  be  more  marked  after  a  paroxysm.  I  have  found 
foot  clonus  in  one  case  several  weeks  after  a  patient's  last  seizure,  and  at  a  time  wheu 
there  was  no  obvious  paralysis ;  the  patient  walked  well  and  felt  well.  I  would  suggest 
that  we  should  most  carefully  note,  not  only  the  region  and  range  of  post-epileptiform 
ptralysb,  but  also  the  condition  of  reflexes  instantly  on  the  cessation,  and  at  various 
times  up  to  and  after  recovery. 

6.  Foti-Epilfpii/arm  Aphatia, — In  some  cases  (all  right-sided,  so  far  as  I  have  yet 
personally  observed)  there  is,  after  the  seizure,  temporary  partial  aphasia.  I  have  but 
ODce  known  this  so-called  complication  to  occur  after  flts  beginning  in  the  foot. 
Perhaps  that  case  was  exceptional,  as  there  were  found  post  mortem,  months  later,  large 
blood  cysts,  which  had  compressed  each  hemisphere  from  front  to  back.  Aphasia  is 
certamly  most  frequently  found  after  flts  beginning  in  the  hand,  or  in  the  side  of  the 
face,  or  in  the  tongue.  It  may  occur  when  the  spasm  is  limited  to  the  cheek  and  is 
trifling  in  degree.  These  cases  must  not  be  confounded  with  cases  of  so-called  emotional 
aphasia.  There  may  be  temporary,  partial,  or  even  complete  aphasia  without  any  spasm, 
for  example,  in  patients  with  valvular  disease  of  the  heart ;  these  are  probably  cases  of 
verj  limited  softening  from  embolism,  I,  however,  limit  myse)f  to  cases  in  which  there 
was  dear  evidence  of  precursory  local  (right-sided)  spasm.  In  some  cases  the  aphasia  is 
<liaeoTered  after  recovery  from  loss  of  consciousness  following  severe  epileptiform  seizures ; 
ia  others  there  is  no  loss  of  consciousness  in  the  prior  seizure.*  My  belief  is,  that  when  the 
fit  begins  in  the  face  or  tongue,  or  both,  the  defect  after  it  is  rather  ataxy  of  articulation,  a 
jombling  of  syllables ;  and  that  when  it  follows  a  seizure  starting  in  the  hand,  it  is  more 
<>ften  one  in  which  words  are  well  uttered,  but  either  mistakenly,  or  only  in  short,  well- 
<^ns^iuzed  sentences,  such  as  "  very  well."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  some  cases 
of  post-epileptiform  aphasia,  as  in  some  cases  of  aphasia  otherwise  caused,  there  is 

*  It  is  worth  noting,  that  in  many  such  cases,  when  the  spasm  affects  the  face,  the 
Pitient  will  say  that  his  arm  on  the  same  side  "falls  dead."  Growers  suggests  that 
*P«l*ptic  discharges  sometimes  inhibit 
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inability  to  pat  out  the  tongae  when  told,  although  the  patient  moves  it  well  in  eating, 
swallowing,  and  puts  it  out  *'  by  accident.*' 

Temporary  aphasia,  after  epileptiform  seizures,  may  exist  with  temporary  paralysis  of 
the  arm,  or  of  one  side  of  the  body.  The  presumption  is,  that  the  internal  negative  local 
condition  is  the  same  both  for  the  aphasia  and  the  paralysis. 

In  considering  the  explanation  of  post-epileptiform  paralysis  we  ought  to  consider 
it  along  with  post-epileptiform  aphasia,  with  which,  as  said,  it  sometimes  occurs,  and  also 
with  post-epileptic  conditions.  It  seems  to  me  that  Todd  and  Robertson's  hypothesis 
gives  the  simplest  explanation  of  post-epileptiform  paralysis,  of  the  physical  condition  of 
the  negative  element  of  post-epileptiform  aphasia,  and  of  the  physical  condition  in  post- 
epileptic loss  of  consciousness.  Of  course  the  erroneous  and  limited  utterances  of  the 
aphasic  are  not  supposed  to  be  owing  to  local  nervous  exhaustion — that  is,  supposed 
to  account  for  his  inability  to  say  anything  else  or  better.  And  in  a  case  of  post-epileptic 
mania,  local  exhaustion  is  only  supposed  to  be  the  physical  condition  for  the  loss  of  con- 
sciousness accompanying  the  maniacal  action.  It  is  impossible  that  a  negative  condition 
can  cause  the  positive  manifestations  in  a  case  of  aphasia,  or  those  of  mania  after  an 
epileptic  seizure. 

7.  On  Affection  of  Consciouiness, — So  far  we  have  said  nothing,  excepting  incidentally, 
about  cessation  of  c6nsciousness.  In  some  epileptiform  seizures  it  is  lost  and  in  some 
not.  It  is  lost  in  severe  cases ;  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  use  a  more  precise  expression. 
There  may  be  spasm  limited  to  the  arm  or  to  the  leg,  or  affecting  one  arm  and  leg,  and 
even  the  face  also,  without  any  evidence  of  even  defect  of  consciousness ;  the  patient 
converses  with  us  about  his  condition.  Roughly  speaking,  consciousness  usually  ceases 
when  the  head  and  eyes  begin  to  turn  after  the  limbs  of  one  side  have  been  affected. 
I  suppose  that  the  more  rapidly  the  spasm  sets  in  and  spreads,  the  less  is  the  range 
attained  before  consciousness  is  lost. 

It  is  worth  while  to  speak  of  the  difference  betwixt  epileptiform  seizures  and 
epileptic  seizures,  with  regard  to  negative  affection  of  consciousness. 

The  difference  is  not  that  in  the  epileptiform  paroxysm  consciousness  is  not  lost,  and 
that  in  the  epileptic  it  is  lost ;  but  that  in  the  former  it  is  lost  late  in  the  paroxysm, 
whilst  in  the  epileptic  it  is  lost,  or  is  defective,  first  thing,  or  nearly  first  thing. 

8.  Localization  of  I>«<w».— The  observations  made,  recording  local  lesions  found 
after  death  in  different  cases  of  epileptiform  seizures,  are  now  very  numerous.  The  cases 
I  have  recorded  have  for  the  most  part  been  cases  of  tumour,  and  the  disease  has  been 
too  often  so  wide  that  most  of  them  are  not  of  much  beyond  clinical  value.  These  cases 
have  been  many  times  quoted,  and  I  need  not  refer  to  them.  Nor  need  I  give  an  account 
of  other  observations ;  they  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  have  been  already 
collated  by  Ferrier  and  others. 

9.  The  Physiology  of  the  Lesion, — It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  a  healthy  movement 
implies  a  liberation  of  energy  or  nervous  discharge — initially  by  cerebral  cells,  at  any  rate 
if  the  movement  be  a  voluntary  one.  A  convulsion — that  is  to  say,  a  sudden,  excessive, 
rapid,  and  temporary  development  of  movements — many  movements  ''run  up"  into 
spasm — implies  of  necessity  a  corresponding  sudden,  &c.,  discharge.  A  local  convul- 
sion, if  only  local  at  the  onset,  implies  that  the  excessive  discharge  begins  locally. 
I  say  begins  locally,  for  I  suppose  the  "discharging  lesion''  to  be,  so  to  speak, 
"fulminate,"  which,  by  the  rapidity  of  its  "decomposition"  discharges  healthy 
associated  (collateral  and  lower)  nervous  arrangements.  When  fits  (always  of  the 
same  style)  recur,  although  often  in  different  degrees  and  ranges,  the  inference  is  that 
there  is  persistent  change  in  some  cells  in  one  locality,  such  that  they  occasionally 
attain  high  instability  and  occasionally  discharge  excessively. 
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10.  Tis  Fathologif  of  the  Lesion, — ^Tbe  question  in  pathology  is,  What  is  the  process 
bj  which  cells  become  highly  unstable  F  Without  pretending  to  determine  the  steps 
of  it,  we  may  say  that  the  primary  change  is  frequently  tumour,  and  very  often  a 
syphilitic  tumour.  In  some  cases  I  have  failed  to  discover,  have  no  doubt  overlooked, 
a  local  lesion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  evidence  as  to  the  pathology  of 
these  cases  here.  The  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  the  lesion  is  a  general  question  in 
diagnosis,  not  one  about  these  seizures  in  particular.  I  refer  to  but  two  things. 
From  my  earliest  studies  {London  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i.,  1864)  I  have  been 
struck  by  the  occurrence  of  epileptiform  seizures  in  some  oases  of  complete  or  partial 
recovery  from  hemiplegia,  presumably  due  to  embolism  (sometimes  occurring  in  young 
patients  who  have  valvular  dbease  of  the  heart),  and  in  some  patients  with  valvular 
disease  without  previous  hemiplegia.  But  in  no  such  case  have  I  had  a  post-mortem 
examination.  It  is  then  but  an  hypothesis  that  plugging  of  vessels  may  lead  to 
instability  of  cells.  The  empirical  association  is,  I  think,  too  frequent  to  be  a  mere 
coincidence.  So  far  as  the  process  produces  softening,  so  far,  of  course,  it  produces  a 
condition  from  which  spasm,  or  any  other  positive  symptom,  is  impossible. 

Sometimes  a  patient  who  has  had  an  injury  to  the  head,  followed  by  general  brain 
symptoms  (loss  of  consciousness,  &c.),  recovers,  except  that  he  remains  liable  to  convul- 
sive seizures.     And  sometimes  the  seizures  are  of  the  class  we  are  considering. 

I  am  convinced  that  in  some  syphilized  patients  a  blow  on  the  head  is  followed  by 
cortical  syphilitic  disease.  Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt  long  since  asserted  this.  It  ought  to 
be  borne  in  mind  when  we  consider  the  propriety  of  trephining  in  cases  of  epilepsy 
or  of  epileptiform  seizures  after  injuries  to  the  head. 

In  one  case  already  referred  to  of  seizure  beginning  in  the  right  foot  there  were  found 
post  mortem  two  very  large  blood  cysts,  one  over  the  left,  the.  other  over  the  right 
cerebral  hemisphere. 

11.  Treatment. — It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  question  of  treatment  with  regard 
to  these  cases  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  question  of  their  treatment  is  but  part  of  the 
question  of  treatment  of  various  morbid  conditions  of  brain.  There  are  certain  valuable 
empirical  methods  of  treatment  by  drugs  too  well  known  to  need  pointing  out.  Everyone 
knows  that  a  li^ture  and  certain  other  procedures  allied  in  effect  will  sometimes  stop  epilep- 
tiform seizures.  No  one  fails  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  syphilis  in  such  cases,  and  to 
treat  the  patient  anti-syphilitically  when  necessary.  The  question  of  trephining  in  some 
cases  of  epileptiform  seizures  .is  very  important,  but  is  too  large  a  one  for  me  to  consider 
here;  besides,  I  have  had  no  personal  experience  of  it.  In  some  cases  of  epileptiform 
seizures,  after  injuries  to  the  head,  there  is  depression  of  bone;  there  is  now  in 
the  London  Hospital  a  patient  who  has  such  a  depression  consequent  on  an  old 
injury  in  the  left  postero-frontal  region;  he  is  subject  to  seizures  beginning  in  the 
right  arm. 


Zur Jackson  schen  Epilepsie  und Localisation  des  Armcentrums 

{tnit  Ilbistrationen  eines  Falles  von  isolirter  und  ctrcum- 

scrip ter  Convexldsion). 

Dr.  Franz  Mijller,  Graz. 

Gestatten  Sie  mir  hier  in  aller  KtLrze  eines  der  interessantesten  Symptome,  welches 
fur  die  Localisation  der  Cerebralerkrankungen  von  hochster  Wichtigkeit  ist,  naher  in's 
Aoge  ZQ  fasscDy  em  Symptom,  das  zuerst  von  Jackson  (dem  grossen  Neuropathologen 
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Englands)  aus  den  maunigfaltigen  und  hochst  verschiedenwertliigen  cercbralen  Convnl- 
sionen  herausgesobalt  und  eingehend  gewiirdigt  wnrde. 

Bei  organiscben  Hirnkrankheiten  komtnt  es  bekanntlicb  unter  gewissen  Bedingungen 
zu  mebr  oder  weniger  intensiven,  in  Paroxjsmen  auftretenden  klonischen  Zuckungen, 
<]ie  gewohnlicb  auf  einzeine  Muskein  und  Muskelgruppen  oder  Extremitaten  beschrankt 
bleiben,  und  bei  jedem  neuen  Anfaile  mit  wabrhaft  neckiscber  Genauigkeit  fast  stets  in 
denseiben  Muskein  wiederbeginnen. 

Ein  Grundzug  derselben  ist  die  Unilateralitat  Nur  bochsi  selten  ergiessen  sie  sich 
iron  der  gewohnlicb  befailenen  Korperbalfte  aus,  nuch  auf  die  andere.  In  Folge  der 
angegebenen,  wesentlichen  Merkmale  nennt  man  diese  Anialle  Epilepsia  unilateralis  oder 
Hemiepilepsie,  oder,  zu  Ehren  ihres  Entdeckers,  Jackson's  Epilepsie. 

Eine  genaue  Analyse  von  acbfzehn  selbst  gemachten,  eiDschlagigen  Beobacbtnngen, 
sowie  der,  in  der  Literatur  binterlegten  Falle  zeigt  aber,  dass  die  Jackson'scbe  EpOepsie 
den  Namen  "Epilepsie"  eigentlicb  mit  Unrecbt  tragt.  Es  fehlen  ibr  namlich  zvei 
wicbtige  Kriterien  ab  epileptische  StoruDgen,  wobei  wir  naturlicb  nur  den  motorischen 
epileptiscben  Krampfanfall  im  Auge  baben. 

Erstens  die  toniscben  Krampfe,  und  zweitens,  was  uns  besonders  wicbtig  erscbeint, 
die  Bewusstseinsstorung. 

Der  Anfall  setzt  sicb  namlicb  aosscbliessiicb  nur  aus  kloniscben  Zuckungen  zu- 
sammen ;  und  mogen  diese  aucb  nocb  so  intensiv  und  extensiv  sein,  das  Bewusstsein 
wird  dadurcb  nicbt  aufgeboben,  wenigstens  nicbt  zu  Anfang  des  Anfalles.  Im  Gegentheil 
der  Kranke  beobacbtet  selbst  das  Einsetzen  der  Zuckungen,  verfolgt  ibre  allmalige  Aus- 
breitung  und  suclit  Hilfe  gegen  dieselben.    Er  ist,  mit  einem  Worte,  der  spectator  tui  aeti. 

Eemer  mocbte  icb  als  drittes  Differenziruugsroerkmal  bervorbeben,  dass  d:e 
Jackson'scbe  Epilepsie  niemals  plotzlicb  mit  der  vollen  Intensitat,  wie  die  genuine  Epi- 
lepsie einsetzt,  dass  sie  aucb  nicbt  mit  einem  Male  abgescbnitten  wird.  Wir  finden 
▼iclmebr  ein  allmaliges  Einschleicben  und  relativ  langsames  Anscbwellen  und  Abklingea 
der  motoriscben  Reizerscbeinungen. 

Dabei  zeigen  Anfaile,  mogen  sie  aucb  in  der  Cortege  der  verscbiedensten  und  bun- 
iesten  Symptome  auftreten,  eine  gewisse  Uniformitat,  um  nicbt  zu  sagen,  Monotonie. 

Eine  weitere,  kliniscbe  Eigentbiimllcbkeit  dieser  uuilateralen  Convubionen  ist  die, 
dass  sie  stets  eine  mebr  oder  weniger  prononcirte  Scbwacbe  und  Parese,  ja  sogar  Paraljse 
der  befailenen  Extremitat  von  anfanglich  allerdings  nur  epbemerer  Dauer,  zunicklassen ; 
andererseits  aber  scbon  friibzeitig  eine  leicbt  nacbweisbare,  permanente  Steigerung  der 
Sebuenreflexe  setzen.  Letztere  sind  das  sicberste  Signal,  dass  iiber  kurz  oder  iang  die, 
bisber  stets  nur  Mchtige  Parese  und  Labmung  in  eine  bleibende  iibergeben  wird. 

Eemer  scbeinen,  wenigstens  nacb  meinen  Erfabrungen,  oculo-pupillare  Symptome 
eine  sebr  bauQge  Begieiterin  der  nnibteralen  Krampfe  zu  sein.  In  15  unter  18  Beob- 
acbtungen  war  auf  dem  gleicbseitigen  Auge :  Verengerung  der  Lidspalte,  und  zwar  in 
13  mit  gleicbzeitiger  der  Pupille,  in  2  mit  Erweiterung  derselben  vorbanden.  Auf 
Beleucbtung  und  Bescbattung  reagirte  die  verengte  resp.  erweiterte  Pupille  stets  ziemlicli 
prompt,  wenn  aucb  nur  mit  sebr  geringer  Bewegungsbreite.  Die  Yerengerung  der 
Lidspalte  war  im  Allgemeinen  niemals  so  bocbgradig,  wie  man  sie  bei  gewobnlicber  Lab- 
mung des  levator  palpebrae  zu  constatiren  Gelegenbeit  bat.  Der  Bulb  us  selbst  war  in 
sieben  Fiillen  kenntlicb  tiefer  in  der  Augenhoble  ge'egen  (retrudirt),  die  Priifung  natdr- 
iicb  bet  vollkoD)menem  Scbluss  der  Lidspalte  vor^enommen.  In  den  Ubrigen  acbt  Fallen 
scbien  keine  laterale  Verscbiedenbeit  in  der  Lage  vorbanden  zu  sein,  wenigstens  konnte 
•eine  solobe  nicbt  mit  Sicberbeit  constatirt  werden.  Sonst  liess  sicb  in  der  motoriscben 
Linervation  der  Angen  nicbts  Patbologbcbes  nacbweisen ;  ebenso  war  aucb  der  oph- 
thalmoscopiscbe  Befond  stets  ein  negativer,  und  die  centrale  Sebscbarfe,  sowie  die  Grosse 
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des  Gesichtsfeldes  niemtds  alteriri  Ich  beione  dies  uachdriioklichst,  well  Westpbal  auf 
Gnmd  dner  i^emachten  Beobachtung  von  Hemiepilepsie  mit  Hemianopsie  die  Yermuthung 
ausspricht,  dass  diese  Yergesellschaftiuig  offcers  vorkommen  dilrfte.  Wiederholt  vor- 
genoinmene  Temperatormessungen  in  den  Gehorgaugen,  sowie  in  GJesichte,  waren 
nicht  im  Stande,  eine  Differenz  zwischen  beiden  Gesichtshalften  nachznweisen.  Anch 
zeigie  siob  in  der  Gefassfiillang  keine  latersde  Yerscbiedenlieit.  Es  standen  demnacb  die 
ocolo-pupillaren  Symptome  stets  ohne  vasomotorische  da. 

Hingegen  waren  psjcbiscbe  Aenderungen  fast  aasnabmslos,  in  acbt  Fallen  sogar  sebr 
dentlicb  vorhanden.  Sie  bewegten  sich  grossentbeils  im  Eahmen  elementarer,  namentlicb 
affectiTer  Anomalien,  als :  grosse  Gemuthsreizbarkeit  und  Zornmiithigkeit  einerseits, 
Gemilthsweichbeit  and  grosse*  Neigong  zum  yTeinen  andrerseits.  Bei  den  meisten 
konnte  aach  Gredacbtnissschwache  constatirt  we^den;  ^  ^  ;  -     -^      >.  *    ^ 

In  drei  Fallen  constatirte  ich,  bei  jedem  grifiser^njKrMnpfwafalls^lin,  rechten  Arme, 
gleicbzeitig  Aphasie.         !"?/.*  "o  *     "    ,        .     -  ^       -    .  , 

Die  Fathogenese  der  hdmilafeVa!^  Cs^y  ut^ioifends^  heule  ^iotaiicb  ll^f  lind  tfUgccneiii  - 
bckannt.  ./     ^^  ,     '  \  ^  •"  ' '*   *    V    *\  -/./.  : 

Solange  die  motoriscben  Eindenzelleb  sid^  .lin*^qs\anHe  des'^fretbismus  jn  Fq]^e^  des 
Eeizes  einer  organiscben  Himlasion  b^fifidfen,  werdAi,  bei  moip^tane3"*Sfei^e?u^der 
Keizgrosse  contralaterale  Con^ulsionen  anftreten.  Sind  die  motoriscben  Rindenpi^i^n 
aber  im  Znstande  der  Desorganisation,  der  2jerstorang  und  der  voUigen  Yemicbtnng, 
dami  wird  Lahmnng  die  eheme  Conseqnenz  sein.  Dass  die  psjcbiscben  Fonctionen 
alteiirt  werden,  nimmt  nicht  Wunder,  da  es  sich  ja  urn  Kindenlasionen  handelt.  Anch 
die  temporare  Aphasie  bei  Convulsionen  der  recbten  Extremitaten,  namentlicb  der 
oberen,  erklart  sich  nngezwongen  aus  der  Nabe  des  Sprachcentroms. 

Die  eigentlicbe  Genese,  sowie  den  Auslosungsort  der  so  baufig  von  mir  beobaobteten 
ocalopnpillaren  Storangen  klar  zu  legen,  ist  man  heute,  wie  ich  glanbe,  noch  nicht  im 
Stande,  nnd  diirfte  es  in  der  That  schwer  fallen,  eine  nnr  irgend  zntreffende  und 
einwandsteie  Hypotbese  dafiir  aufzostellen.  Ich  verspiire  auch  keine  Lust,  mich  in  das- 
Reich  lufiiger  und  auf  schwachen  Fussen  ruhender  Hypothesen  zu  verlieren.  Dooh 
gUnbe  ich  aus  meinen  Beobachtungen  den  Scbluss  sicher  ziehen  zu  diirfen,  dass  es  sich 
nicht  urn  Innervationsstorungen  von  Seite  des  Ocuiomotorius,  sondem  des  Sympathicua 
handelt.  DerSympathicus  innervirt  bekanntlich  ausser  dem  dilatator  pupillae  noch  den 
Ton  H.  Muller  zuerst  entdeckten  und  von  Sappey  bestatigten  Musculus  orbitalis  (obtu- 
rator der  fissura  orbitalis  inferior),  sowie  die  glatten  radiar  in  dem  Lidem  verlaufenden 
und  die  Lidspalte  erweitemden  Muskelfasem.  Labmung  dieser  Muskeln  erklart  un- 
gezwuDgen  die  oculopupilliiren  Symptome. 

Ich  nebnae  bier  die  Gelegenbeit  wahr,  eine  in  jiingster  Zeit  zuerst  yon  Landouzy  and 
spater  Ton  anderen  Autoren  erwahnte  partielle  Oculomotoriuslahmung  und  zwar  des 
lerator  palpebrae  kurz  zu  tangiren.  Bei  Conyexliisionen  ist  namlich  in  einigen  wenigen 
fallen  isolirte  Labmung  des  levator  palpebrae— ptosis  angegeben.  Landouzy  behauptet, 
auf  Gnmd  seiner  Beobachtung,  dass  das  Centrum  fdr  den  Levatorast  im  Farietallappen 
gelegen  sei.  Ich  mochte  nun,  gestiitzt  auf  unsere  Beobachtungen,  die  Frage  aufwerfen,  ob 
es  sich  nicht  auch  in  diesen  Fallen  um  eine  Labmung  des  glatten  Lidmuskels  und  des 
orbitalis  gehandelt  babe.  Mich  wenigstens  will  es  diinken,  soweit  ich  mir  iiberhaupt 
aus  der  Lectiire  der  diessbeziiglicben  Gasuistik  ein  Urtheil  bilden  kann,  dass  es  sich 
gar  nicht  urn  isolirte  Oculomotoriuslahmung,  sondem  um  Labmung  der  ocularen  Fasern 
des  Sympathicus  gehandelt  babe.  Lasst  sich  dies  nachtraglicb  auch  nicht  mehr  vollig 
entscheiden,  so  mochte  ich  hiermit  doch  fiir  die  Zukunft  auf  diese  Moglichkeit  hin- 
gewiesen  haben. 

Der  diagnostische  Werthder  Hemiepilepsie  ist  ein  enorm  grosser.  Sie  deutet  in  ihrer 
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klassiBohen  Form  mit  konsecutiver  Lahmung  mit  voUer  Sicherheii  aof  eineRindenlasion, 
n.  zwar  gewohnlicli  auf  Tmnorenbildong,  nnd  gestattet  unter  Umstanden  aosserordentlich 
Boharfe  Localisaiionsdiagnosen  zu  steilen,  die  durch  die  Autopsie  ToUaof  bestatigt  werden. 


Fiu.  X. 


Reohte  Groaahimhemijq^th&ro  mit  der  Oberflicheiunsicht  des  Tumors.  Eingezeichnet 
mit  fpunktirt«n  Stricheu  die  Richtungen  der  drei  Vertikalachniite,  deren  Ansicht  in 
don  Fig.  I.,  II.,  und  IH.  gegeben  iat,  Mit  Punkten  (•)  end  Kreuien  (  +  )  die  an  dieaen 
Durohsohnitten  in  gleicher  Weise  bezeichneten  angrenzen  den  Windungen. 

cf   Centralfiirche  (S.  Bolaadi). 

VC  vordere  Ceatralwindang. 

BC  hintere  Centralwindang. 
Dunkel  gehalten  in  L,  der  kleine  Blutherd  in  der  H.  Centralwindnng ;  in  n.  imd  HI. 
die  hypernmisohe  Zone  der  angrenzenden  Hiinanbatanz. 

Zur  Illustrirung  theile  ich  Ihncn  einen  cinschlagigen  Fall  aos  meincr  Beobachtung 
mit.  Bei  einem  Gljahrigcn  Manne,  der  bis  October,  1879.  voUstandig  gesond  war,  traten 
Ton  da  ab  hie  und  da  eigenthiimUche  Paralgien  in  der  linken  Hand  auf,  als :  Brennen, 
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Ricseln  und  Schmerz,  bis  endlicli  im  April,  1S80,  ein  starker  Krampfanfall  ausbrach,  der 
den  linken  Arm  hia  and  her,  tbeils  gegeii  den  Korper,  tbeiis  gegea  die  Wand,  mit  aller 
Kraft  und  Macht  schleaderte.  Nach  einigen  Minuten  kam  es  aucb  in  den  Gesicbts-  and 
Augenmoskeln,  iind  endlicb  anob  in  der  linken  anteren  Extremitiit  za  klonischen 
Kriimpfen.  Nacb  einer  balbstiindigen  Daner  war  der  Anfall  vorbei,  docb  der  linke  Arm 
bedeutend  gescbwacbt.  Diese  Anfalle  wiederbolten  sich  in  der  Folgezeit  in  ganz  stereo- 
ijper  Weise.  Im  November  vorigen  Jabres  war  der  letzte  Anfall  aufgetreten.  Bald 
nachher,  December,  war  aber  aacb  die  linke  obere  Extremitat  volistandig  gelabmfc.  Ur- 
sprilnglich  bestand  nar  Labmnng  der  kleinen  Handmuskeln.  Mundfacialis,  Hypoglossas, 
die  anteren  Extremitaten,  sowie  die  Sensibilitat,  bleiben  volistandig  intact.  Am  linken 
Aoge  bestanden  jedoch  Enge  der  Lidspalte,  Myosis  and  Retrasio  bulbi.  Zu  Ostem 
(2.  4.)  d.  J.  starb  Patient  plotzlicb  an  Langenoedem. 

Die  von  mir  gestellte  Diagnose :  Tumorbildung  im  mittleren  Drittheile  der  vorderen 
and  bintcren  Centralwindung  der  recbten  Hemisphare  wnrdc  darcb  die  Section,  vor- 
grnommen  von  Dr.  Paltauf,  volistandig  bestatigt.  Der  compacte  Tumor— ein  Gliom— ^ 
zeigt  im  Niveau  der  erwahnten  Corticalbregion  seine  grosste  Flacbenausdebnung, 
durchselzt  die  Gorticalis  and  reicht  nur  an  einer  Stelle  mit  seinem  konisch  zulanfenden 
Tbcile  bis  an  die  Basis  der  vorderen  Central- Windung.  Die  iibrigen  Theile  des  Gebiini 
zeigen  keine  Veranderung  aucb  keine  Spuren  von  absteigender  Degeneration  im  2. 
Pcdunculus  cerebri.  Zur  bcsseren  Orientirung  zeige  ich  Ihnen  bier  eine  Zeicbnung, 
die  Herr  Prof.  Kundrat  von  dem  gegenwartig  in  der  patbologiscben  Sammlung  m  Graz 
bcfindlicben  Praparate  entwarf. 

icb  ziehe  aus  meiner  Mittlieilung  folgende,  allgemeinc  Schliisse  : 
Erstens.  Jackson's  Epilepsic  unterscheidet  sicb  wesentlich  von  der  genuinen.  Der 
Anfall  beginnt  langsam  anschwellend,  breitet  sich  allmalig  aus,bleibt  dabei  aber  meistens 
unilateral,  und  wird  ausscliliesslich  aus  kloniscben  Zuckungen  zusammengesetzt.  Das 
Bewusstsein  bleibt  wabrend  des  ganzen  oder  docb  grossten  Tbeiles  des  Anfalles  erbalten. 
Zweitens.  Sie  deutet  in  ihrer  ausgesprochenen  Form  mit  Sicherbeit  auf  eine  Convex- 
iision,  and  lasst  mit  Zubilfenabme  der  entweder  gleicbzeitig  vorbandenen,  oder  ihr  erst 
folgenden  Labmuogserscheinungen  (namentlicb  der  verscbiedenen  Monoplegien)  uicht 
bbss  die  Localisationsdiagnose,  sondern  auch  die  der  Natur  der  Liision  stellen. 

Drittens.  OculopupiUare  und  zwar  vorzUglicb  Labmungssymptome,  als  :  Enge  der 
Lidspalte  (Ptosis),  Yerengung  der  Pupille  (Myosis  paralytica),  wobei  keine  reflectorische 
Pupillcnstarre  bestebt,  Retrasio  bulbi  scbcinen  ein  ausserordentlicb  baufiger  und  auf- 
falligcr  Zug  im  klinischen  Bilde  derselben  zu  sein. 

Viertens.  Das  Armcentrum  liegt  im  mittleren  Drittbeile  der  vorderen  and  hinteren 
Centralwindung. 

Funflens.  Reizung  dieser  Region,  resp.  allmalig  vollige  Zerstorung  durcb  Tumoren- 
bfldung  erzeugt  anfanglich  Jackson'sche  Epilepsie,  die  stcts  im  Anne  beginnt,  und 
8chliesslicb  complete  Paralyse  der  ganzen  oberen  Extremitat. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Hermann  Weber,  London :  Referring  to  the  President's  remark  whether  aphasia 
bad  been  observed  following  left-sided  epileptiform  convulsions.  Dr.  Hermann  Weber 
remarked  that  he  had  seen  this  twice  in  the  case  of  a  man,  set.  24,  affected  with  mitral 
disease.  The  attacks  commenced  with  convulsions  and  rigidity  in  the  left  arm  and  leg, 
followed  by  momentary  unconsciousness  and  amnesia  of  what  occurred  during  about  two 
mmutcs;  they  were  followed  by  weakness,  almost  paralysis  of  the  left  side,  gradually 
disappearing  within  two  to  five  days,  and  aphasia,  well  marked  at  first,  gradually  dis- 
appearing in  the  coarse  of  a  fortnight.    The  patient  in  question  had  almost  equal  facility 
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in  using  both  hands ;  he  was,  however,  not  what  could  be  called  left-handed ;  he  wrote 
with  the  right  hand.  He  had  had  epileptic  convulsions  in  childhood  up  to  the  age  of 
four,  but  had  been  free  from  them  from  that  time,  until  22,  when  he  was  first 
attacked  with  the  fits  described,  after  having  been  subjected  to  great  mental  excitement 
and  bodily  over-exertion  and  exhaustion.  Embolism  was  thought  of  as  the  cause  of 
the  first  attack. 

Dr.  Allen  Storge,  Nice :  I  would  ask  Dr.  Jackson  if  he  considers  epileptic  aphasia 
to  be  always  due  to  exhaustion  of  the  speech  centres.  In  my  experience  aphasia 
may  be  one  of  the  early  phenomena  of  an  epileptiform  attack.  In  support  of  this  as- 
sertion I  may  refer  to  three  cases  that  have  come  under  my  notice.  Two  of  the  cases 
were  women  whose  fits  began  with  contraction  on  the  right  side  of  the  face.  In  one 
case  the  convulsion  passed  to  the  right  arm.  Consciousness  was  not  lost.  In  the  other 
case  it  passed  to  the  right  arm  and  right  leg,  and  consciousness  was  lost.  In  both  cases 
the  patient  lost  the  power  of  speech  simultaneously  with  the  onset  of  the  siiasm  of  the 
face.  When  asked,  after  the  fit  was  over,  why  they  could  not  speak,  both  women  said 
that  they  '*  did  not  kuo'tf,  but  they  could  not  get  their  words."  The  third  case  was  a 
man*  whose  fits  began  in  the  right  leg,  passed  to  the  right  arm,  and  thence  to  the  right 
side  of  the  face.  There  was  sometimes  loss  of  consciousness  and  sometimes  not. 
He  said  that  when  the  convulsion  reached  his  face  he  lost  h's  speech.  I  think 
that  in  these  cases  the  aphasia  is  due  to  "convulsion,"  involving  the  so-called  "speech- 
centres,"  and  was  a  positive  and  not  a  mere  negative  symptom.  There  would  thus  appear 
to  be  a  positive  aphasia  due  to  "convulsion"  of  the  speech  centres,  and  a  negative  aphasia 
due  to  "  exhaustion"  of  them. 

Dr.  Brown-S^quabd,  Paris,  thanked  Dr.  Jackson  for  his  very  important  paper.  He  had 
seen  some  cases  in  which  there  was  aphasia  after  unilateral  convulsions,  localized  either 
in  the  face  or  the  arm  on  the  right  side,  or  in  the  same  parts  on  the  left  side,  although 
less  often  on  this  last  side  than  on  the  right.  But  he  had  seen  also  cases  of  attacks 
of  aphasia  without  epilepsy,  and  he,  as  well  as  physicians  who  have  specially  studied 
epilepsy,  had  ascertained  that  it  is  a  rule,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  that  some  degree 
of  aphasia  is  observed  after  attacks  of  common  idiopathic  epilepsy.  He  mentioned  a 
singular  case  of  a  gentleman,  who  for  twenty-five  years,  had  had  frequent  attacks  of 
aphasia,  without  any  other  nervous  symptom. 

Professor  Bauhleb,  Freiburg,  thought  he'could  support  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Sturge 
that  aphasia  might  be  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negative  symptom,  only  he  would  rather  use 
the  term  dysphasia  instead  of  aphasia,  having  seen  cases  in  which  the  derangement  of 
speech  consisted  in  a  jumbling  together  of  syllables  belonging  to  various  words,  as  if  the 
cerebral  speech  centre  were  in  a  state  of  convulsive  action.  Professor  Baumler  further 
wished  that  rather  more  importance  among  the  symptoms  of  epilepsy  should  be  given  to 
the  symptom  of  amnesia  after  the  attack  than  to  the  unconsciousnes. 

Dr.MAECOvici,  Bucharest:  May  I  be  permitted  to  add  to  the  interesting  communication 
by  Dr.  Jack«on,  and  the  no  less  interesting  and  confirmatory  observations  of  Dr.  Miiller, 
of  Graz,  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  syphilitic  Jacksonian  epilepsy  which  presents  many 
points  of  interest  P  It  occurred  in  a  young  man  twenty-six  years  of  age,  of  good  con- 
stitution and  habitual  good  health,  whom  I  had  seen  on  account'  of  a  hard  chancre,  and 
who,  in  spite  of  my  advice,  much  neglected  himself,  and  did  not  follow  up  my  treatment 
He  met  me  by  chance,  and  informed  me  of  symptoms  which  alarmed  me,  a  severe  Noctur- 
nal headache  in  the  region  of  the  right  temple,  and  of  deafness,  and^sometimes  even  of 
pain  in  the  right  arm,  and  especially  in  the  hand.  Despite  my  severe  remonstrances,  he 
cont'mued  to  do  nothings  and  suddenly,  about  two  o*clock'in  the  morning  he  was 
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seized  with  nolent  Jacksoniaa  convolsioas  (withoat  tonic  contractions,  and  without 
loss  of  consciousneas)  which  lasted  nearly  two  hours,  after  which  he  was  completely 
hemipl^ic  on  the  left  side.  This  case  is  very  interesting,  because  it  shows  first  that 
Jacksonian  convulsions  may  be  in  certain  cases  preceded  by  prodromata  of  long  duration ; 
secondly,  that  although  not  lasting  more  than  some  minutes,  they  may  repeat  themselves 
again  and  again  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  constitute  a  severe  attack  of  one  or  more  hours* 
duration ;  thirdly,  that  paralysis  may  persist  indefinitely.  Gentlemen,  we  have  known  for  a 
^ong  time  that  severe  lesions,  and  especially  compression  by  tumours  of  all  that  part  of  the 
encephalon  which  is  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  physiological  spinal  marrow,  may 
determine  epileptic  or  epileptiform  convulsions  (Jacksonian),  but  we  did  not  know  the 
motor  centre  of  the  brain,  and  we  did  not  know  tliat  certain  parts  of  the  hemispheres 
could  equally  determine  convulsions.  Dr.  Jackson  in  his  remarks  has  given,  from 
A  pathological  standpoint,  full  confirmation  to  the  teachings  both  of  anatomy  and  of 
physiology,  and  herein  lies  their  great  merit. 

Dr.  HuGHLniGS  Jackson,  London :  I  would  first  express  my  very  great  regret  that, 
from  ignorance  of  foreign  limguages,  I  am  unable  to  remark  on  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Miiller  and  Dr.  Biarcovici.  With  regard  to  Sir  William  Gull's  comments,  the  expressions, 
'"going  up"  and  the  like,  used  in  speaking  of  spreading  of  spasm,  are  intended 
simply  to  imply  increasing  spasm  from  increasing  development  of  the  discharge  in  the 
centres  engaged  during  th^  seizures.  I  do  not  remember  a  case  of  temporary  aphasia 
after  left-sided  spasm.  However,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  permanent  aphasia 
sometimes  occurs  with  permanent  left  hemiplegia  (mostly  in  left-handed  people)  in 
common  destructive  cerebral  lesions,  such  as  clot  and  softening,  and  having  special 
regard  to  the  interesting  remarks  of  Dr.  Hermann  Weber,  I  do  not  doubt  in  the  least 
that  lefl-sided  seizures  are  sometimes  followed  by  temporary  aphasia.  In  reference  to 
Dr.  Brown-S^quard's  important  statements,  I  admit  that  some  aphasia  is  found 
after  some  seizures  of  epilepsy  proper ;  this  paper,  however,  is  limited  to  epileptiform 
aeizures.  Further,  I  admit  that  there  do  occur  cases  of  temporary  loss,  or  of 
great  defect  of  speech  without  any  spasm;  these  cases  also  I  have  ignored  because  they 
do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  paper.  I  may  further  remark  on  Dr.  Brown-S^uard's 
observations,  that  I  have  never  acceded  to  the  doctrine  that  the  third  left  frontal  con- 
volution (or  any  convolution  or  limited  region)  is  "the  centre  for  speech;"  my 
belief  is  that  Broca*s  convolution  is  chiefly  concerned  during  speech.  I  have  never 
beUered  in  abrupt  localization  of  any  kind.  Referring  to  Dr.  Stnrge's  most  in- 
teresting remarks,  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  that  the  "  speech  centre"  is  useless  for 
speech  when  it  is  the  subject  of  an  excessive  discharge  any  more  than  I  doubt 
that  the  arm  is  of  no  use  for  any  of  its  normal  operations,  when  its  muscles  are 
engaged  in  spasm.  Of  course,  exhaustion  of  nerve  elements  after  a  fit  is  not  the  cause 
of  a  patient  saying  '*  very  well,*'  &c.,  but  the  cause  of  the  diametrically  opposite  thing, 
the  cause  of  his  inability  to  say  anything  else.  Indeed,  I  may  quote  from  the 
printed  abstract  of  my  paper,  the  expression  that  exhaustion  of  nerve  elements  ex- 
plains "the  negative  element  only,  of  course."  I  believe  that  all  nervous  symp- 
tomatic conditions  are  duplex — ^that  in  each  there  is  a  negative  and  a  positive 
element.  I  should  suppose  that  in  the  important  cases  Dr.  Baumler  mentioned,  there  was 
4ome  degree  of  negative  affection  of  consciousness,  since,  although  the  patients  spoke, 
they  remembered  nothing  of  what  they  said  on  full  recovery.  I  consider  that  in^ 
and  often  after,  epileptic  seizures  of  different  degrees  of  severity,  there  are  innumerable 
degrees  of  negative  affection  of  consciousness  from  slight  mental  confusion  down  to  deep 
coma.  I  believe  that  in  cases  of  post-epileptic  actions  (from  simple  vagaries  to 
mania)  there  b  negatively  the  physical  condition,  exhaustion  of  some  nervous  arrange- 
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ments  of  the  highest  centres,  answering  to  what  is,  psychically,  defect  or  loss  of 
consciousness.  Manifestly  the  negative  condition  of  exhaustion  of  nervous  elements 
cannot  cause  the  positive  things,  the  actions.  I  consider  these  actions  to  be  the 
outcome  of  the  diametrically  opposite  (the  positive)  condition  of  over-activity  of  other 
nervous  arrangements — over-action  from  **  loss  of  control"  or  "loss  of  inhibition."  The 
simplest  illustration  of  this  principle  is  given  by  cases  of  drunkenness.  In  reply  to 
8ir  William  Gull's  further  question,  I  should  look  on  the  whole  nervous  system 
as  a  mere  sensori-motor  mechanism,  and  my  invariable  plan  b  to  study  all 
diseases  of  it  (including  so-called  mental  disease)  in  a  "brutally  materialistic*' 
manner.  But  I  regard  consciousness  (only  a  general  name  for  the  artificially  sepa- 
rated states  of  mind  called  Will,  Memory,  &c.),  not  as  identical  with,  but  simply 
as  concomitant  with,  states  of  this  sensori-motor  mechanism.  As  regards  the  nervous 
system,  no  one  can  be  more  materialistic  than  I  am :  boUi  before  and  since  Hitzig^ 
and  Ferrier's  experiments,  I  have  held  that  the  whole  of  the  brain  is  like  the  rest  of 
the  nervous  system — sensori-motor.  My  object  in  speaking  of  mental  states,  as  I  often 
do,  in  considering  cases  of  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  might  best  be  described  as  an 
endeavour  to  put  mental  states  "  on  one  side  "  in  order  to  study  the  nervous  system  in 
(repeatug  a  former  expression)  a  "  a  brutally  materialistic"  manuer,  and  thus  without 
psychological  implication.  For  an  example,  I  never  use  such  expressions  as  that  an 
aphasic  does  not  speak  "  because  he  falu  lost  the  memory  of  words,*'  believing  that  to  be  only 
a  verbal  explanation.  I  use  the  simpler  expression,  "makes  mistakes  in  words." 
Further,  what  I  have  said  does  not  imply  any  hypothesis  of  my  own  on  mind  and  nervous 
system;  I  simply  accept  the  almost  universally  accepted  hypothesis.  So,  instead  of 
my  being  bound  to  give  evidence  of  the  validity  of  this  hypothesis  ("the  hypothesis  in 
possession"),  it  is  rather  for  those  who  hold  some  hypothesis  at  variance  with  the 
accepted  hypothesis  to  bring  forward  evidence  in  favour  of  their  novel  doctrine.  I  am 
not  in  the  least  bound  to  show  the  nature  of  the  relation  betwixt  the  two  different  and  yet 
concomitant  things — consciousness  and  sensori-motor  activity  of  the  mere  mechanism. 
It  is  right  to  add  that  the  view  I  accept — ^that  psychical  states  are  different  from,  and  yet 
conoomitant  with,  states  of  the  nervous  system— is  that  taken  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Huxley,  Herbert  Spencer,  TyndaU,  Du  Bois-Reymond,  Laycock,  Fiske,  J.  Stuart  Mill, 
Cliff(»rd,  Max  Miiller,  Bain,  Ferrier,  Hermane,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  with  (me  important 
exception,  by  all  eminent  men  who  have  written  on  the  matter.  Q.  H.  Lewes  believed 
a  psychical  state  and  a  nervous  state  to  be  one  and  the  same  process  viewed  under 
different  aspects. 

On  Certain  Little-recognized  Symptoms  of  Tabes  Dorsalis. 
Dr.  Thomas  Buzzard,  London. 

In  his  description  of  the  symptoms  of  tabes  dorsalis,  Romberg  gives  the  greatest 
prominence  to  the  insecurity  of  gait.  "  The  patient,"  he  writes,  "  attempts  to  improve 
it  by  making  a  greater  effort  of  the  will ;  as  he  does  not  feel  the  tread  to  be  firm,  he 
puts  down  his  heels  with  greater  force.  From  the  commencement  of  the  disease  the 
individual  keeps  his  eyes  on  his  feet  to  prevent  his  movements  from  becoming  still  more 
unsteady.  If  he  is  ordered  to  close  his  eyes,  while  in  the  erect  position,  he  at  once 
commences  to  totter  and  swing  from  side  to  side ;  the  insecurity  of  his  gait  also  exhibits 
itself  more  in  the  dark In  no  case  have  I  found  it  (this  symptom)  wanting."* 

*  Romberg's  "Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.*'  Sydenham  Society;  translation  by 
X>r.  Sieveklng,  1853,  vol  ii.  p.  896. 
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So  also  Daohenne  (de  Boulogne),  in  the  classical  description  which  he  gaye  of  the 
same  disease,  nnder  the  name  of  Progressive  Locomotor  Ataxia,  allots  the  foremost  place 
to  this  motor  trouble.  **  In  the  first  rank,"  he  writes,  "  I  place  the  troubles  of  co-ordi- 
nation of  movement,  contrasting  with  the,  so  to  speak,  latent  integrity  of  the  muscular 
force,  because  iiitj  constitute  the  fundamental  character  of  progressive  locomotor 
ataxia,"* 

The  picture  whidi  these  observers,  especially  Duchenne,  have  given  of  a  disease  in 
which  this  symptom  holds  a  prominent  place,  is  universally  known,  and  I  have  no 
intention  of  reproducing  it.  I  merely  wish  to  point  out  in  limine  that  the  ataxia  of  gait 
has  been  so  stnmgly  insisted  upon  by  these  and  other  writers,  that  the  symptom  has  of 
necessity  been  hitherto  regarded  as  the  dominating  one  of  the  disease.  There  can  be 
little  question  that  the  idea  never  enters  into  the  mind  of  many,  that  a  patient  may  be 
the  subject  of  this  disease,  unless  the  inco-ordination  of  movement  be  tolerably  well 
marked. 

The  object  of  the  present  communication  is  to  suggest  that,  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  question  of  tabes  dorsalis,  we  are  not  quite  warranted  in  saying  of  a  case  which 
not  show  the  symptoms  of  ataxia  that  it  has  not  yet  arrived  at  a  certain  **  stage."  Our 
grounds  for  dividing  the  course  of  this  disease  into  different  stages,  appear  to  become 
less  and  less  secure  as  we  observe  that  various  parts  of  the  sensory  nervous  system  may 
be  involved  in  degrees  of  intensity  which  bear  no  fixed  relation  to  any  chronological 
order.  Although  the  point  can  only  be  determined  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  it 
seems  most  probable  that  ataxia  of  gait  is  no  more  a  necessary  symptom  than  optic 
atrc^j,  although  it  is  a  much  more  frequent  one.  Whilst  allowing,  then,  this  highly 
diaracteristio  symptom  when  present  to  retain  all  its  former  value  for  diagnostic  purposes, 
it  is  well  to  recognize  the  fact  l^t  not  only  may  the  inco-ordination  of  movement  be  entirely 
wanting,  but  that  some  other  symptom  which  may  not  ordinarily  be  at  all  a  striking  one,  may 
come  to  oocupy  the  most  prominent  place.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  apt  to  absorb 
the  attention  of  the  observer  to  such  a  degree  that,  without  some  considerable  care,  the 
general  disorder,  of  which  it  is  only  a  symptom,  is  masked,  and  the  symptom  itself  is 
liable  to  be  referred  to  some  entirely  different  pathological  condition. 

The  necessity  for  extreme  brevity  obliges  me  to  indulge  in  a  certain  dogmatism  which  I 
would  rather  avoid,  but  which,  under  the  oiroumstanoes  I  trust  will  be  pardoned.  Let  me 
say,  then,  at  once,  that  in  my  judgment  we  may  take  it  that  Westphal's  test,  the  absence 
of  the  knee  phenomenon,  provided  that  this  is  associated  with  good  voluntary  power,  and 
idio-masenbr  contraction  of  the  vastus  intemus  muscle,  a  provision  which  Dr.  Erb  has 
meet  stnmgly  and  justly  insisted  upon,  is  a  nearly  certain  sign  of  tabes  dorsalis.  There 
is  one  pathdogicid  O(mdition,  however,  which  may  possibly  give  rise  to  some  doubt — 
indeed,  I  have  met  with  an  instance  in  point.  In  diphtheritic  paralysis  there  is  often  a 
tottenng  gait,  accompanied  by  numbness  in  the  extremities.  If  there  should  be,  as  some- 
times bi^pens,  no  difficulty  in  deglutition,  and  no  failure  of  the  power  of  accommodating 
the  eyes,  a  strong  superficial  resemblance  to  a  case  of  tabes  dorsalis  is  presented. 
In  s«ch  a  caae  the  patellar  tendon  reflex  will,  in  all  probability,  be  absent,  and  the  vastus 
intttrnns  mnsde  may  contract  as  freely  as  in  health,  to  direct  percussion.  The  acuteness 
of  the  symptoms,  however,  the  absence  of  characteristic  lightning-pains,  and  the  history 
of  preoeding  sore  throat,   should  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  this   condition  from 

MS. 

When  diaracteristio  lightning-pains  are  present^  Westphal's  symptom  (with  the 
proTisiona  mmtioned)  gives,  I  think,  evidence  which  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  complete, 

*  "De  r£lectrisation  locaIis6e,''  Paris  :  3me  ^tion,  1872,  p.  623. 
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of  the  presence  of  tabes.  I  have  not  the  time  now  to  dwell  npon  the  other  side  of  Uia 
questiou^the  cases  of  tabes  dorsalis  with  well-preserved,  or  even  exaggerated,  knee 
phenomenon,  of  which  we  occasionally  witness  examples.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
absence  of  the  knee  phenomenon  in  the  circumstances  described  must  either  be 
attributable  to  the  presence  of  tabes,  or  it  must  be  owing  to  a  natural  peculiarity,  and 
examples  of  this  are  so  exceedingly  rare  that  they  may  be  practically  disregarded.  I  am 
prepared,  indeed,  from  something  which  I  lately  saw,  to  meet  with  the  absence  of  knee- 
phenomenon  as  possibly  representing  the  only  symptom  of  tabes  in  a  certain  case.  This 
test  of  Westphal's  is  so  delicate,  that  the  accompaniment  of  any  one  of  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  tabes  along  with  it,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  enable  us,  with  very  little 
hesitation,  to  relegate  the  case  in  which  this  association  is  exhibited  to  the  class  of  tabes 
dorsalis. 

Let  me  now  refer  to  some  examples  in  illustration  of  the  statement  that  a  compara- 
tively rare  symptom  of  tabes  may  assume  such  proportions  as  t'O  stand  prominently 
forward,  and  easily  give  rise  to  errors  of  diagnosis.  The  first  to  be  mentioned  are  cases 
in  which  the  crises  gastriques  dommated  over  other  symptoms. 

A  gentleman,  aged  fifty-two,  was  brought  to  me  by  his  medical  attendant  on  June  28, 
1880,  suffering  from  emaciation  and  neuralgia  in  the  head.  It  appeared  that  for  fourteen 
years  he  had  been  subject  to  so-called  rheumatic  pains  of  a  flying  character,  and  besides 
had  had  what  was  called  sciatica  five  years  before,  and  sudden  shooting  pains  between  the 
ribs  the  previous  year.  For  about  fifteen  years  he  had  been  liable  to  occasional  attacks 
of  violent  vomiting,  accompanied  by  pain  in  the  stomach,  lasting  from  one  to  four  days, 
and  recurring,  perhaps,  once  in  six  weeks  or  two  months.  I  examined  carefully  for  any 
epigastric  tumour,  but  could  find  none.  The  urine  contained  no  albumen,  his  breathing 
was  laboured,  and  there  were  some  not  very  positively  marked  signs  of  a  cavity  in  his 
right  lung.  His  pupils  were  contracted  to  less  than  the  size  of  a  piu's  head.  They  were 
insensitive  to  light,  but  contracted  during  accommodation.  The  patellar  tendon  reflex 
was  quite  absent  in  both  legs.  The  vastus  intemus  muscle  showed  excess  of  irritability 
to  percussion.  He  had  no  ataxia  of  gait,  but,  in  reply  to  my  inquiry,  informed  tne  that 
he  could  not  get  on  well  in  the  dark. 

I  lately  learned  that  this  patient  died  two  months  after  I  had  seen  him,  and  that  bis 
case  was  diagnosed  by  a  very  accomplbhed  physician,  who  examined  him  subsequently  to 
me,  as  one  of  malignant  disease  of  the  stomach.    No  autopsy  had  been  made. 

This  man  was  certainly  affected  with  tabes  dorsalis,  as  evidenced  by  the  absence  of 
knee  phenomenon,  along  with  well-preserved,  and  indeed  abnormal,  contractility  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  quadriceps  extensor,  the  presence  of  the  Argyll-Eobertson  pupil, 
the  history  of  shooting  pains,  and  of  some  slight  difficulty  in  the  dark.  The  attacks  of 
vomiting  as  described  were  precisely  similar  to  the  crUes  gatiriques  of  Charcot,  and  they 
had  been  occurring  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks  for  fifteen  years.  Even  without  the 
evidence  on  the  negative  side  afforded  by  the  fact  of  my  having  faUod  to  find  any 
tumour  (and,  thanks  to  his  emaciation,  examination  was  easy)  this  history  of  sudi  long- 
continued  and  periodical  vomiting  is  not  consbtent  with  malignant  disease,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  precisely  what  is  to  be  expected  in  the  gastric  crises  of  tabes  dorsalis. 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  was  the  explanation  of  his  illness. 

I  brought  before  the  Pathological  Section,  at  Cambridge,  last  year,  amongst  other 
examples,  the  case  of  a  man,  Henry  H.,  now  aged  sixty-two,  who  has  suffered  from  the  joint 
affection  described  by  Charcot,  the  head  of  his  left  humerus  having  quite  disappeared. 
The  loss  of  the  use  of  thb  arm  iiad  brought  the  man  to  the  workhouse ;  but  it  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  he  was  there  employed  as  a  messenger,  and  that  he  could  walk 
as  much  as  ten  miles  a  day.    He  had  no  ataxia  whatever,  but  he  had  lightning-pains, 
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ArgjII-Robertson  pupil,  absent  patellar  tendon  reflex,  and  a  history  of  gastric  crises  so 
tefef e  that  they  are  well  worth  relating  in  some  detail  It  seems  that  he  nsuallj  had 
good  health  till  he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  then,  one  day  he  was  seized  with  a 
dreadful  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  and  a  few  hours  later  retching  began  and  continued. 
He  drank  cold  water,  and  when  that  was  vomited  the  pain  was  eased  for  a  time,  but 
then  returned.  For  week  after  week  he  went  on,  with  almost  constant  sufiFering. 
Perhaps  he  would  doze  off  to  sleep,  but  in  an  hour  would  be  woke  up  by  the  pain.  There 
was  great  aching  over  the  chest  generally,  but  the  focus  of  pain  was  below  the  ensiform 
cartiUge. 

For  nine  months,  he  says,  he  was  never  a  day  without  pain  and  retching ;  not  always 
eqaally  severe,  but  so  bad  that  he  never  left  his  room,  and  kept  his  bed  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time.  He  would  roll  about  with  the  pain,  trying  all  sorts  of  different  posi- 
tions to  get  relief.  The  pain  made  him  sick.  It  was  not  due  to  what  he  swallowed,  as 
the  retching  would  occur  when  he  had  taken  nothing.  Sometimes  some  mucus  would 
come  up,  but  it  was  chiefly  empty  retching.  The  only  thing  that  relieved  him  was 
drinking  large  quantities  of  water ;  when  he  had  brought  that  up  he  would  be  easy  for  a 
time.  Sometimes  he  would  contrive  to  keep  down  a  few  spoonfuls  of  brandy,  milk  and 
egg.  He  tells  me  that  once  he  was  for  eight  days  without  taking  any  nourishment. 
He  became  so  thin  and  reduced  that  he  was  nearly  dying  of  exhaustion.  The  boweb 
were  obstinately  costive.  His  case,  it  would  seem,  excited  curiosity,  for  his  medical 
attendant  brought  several  doctors  to  see  him  at  different  times,  and  various  remedies 
were  tried  to  stop  the  vomiting.  Amongst  other  things,  he  was  cupped,  blbtered, 
plastered,  and  leeched. 

After  about  nine  months  the  pain  and  retching  gradually  ceased,  not,  it  would  seem, 
as  the  result  of  any  special  treatment.  He  then,  after  a  time,  returned  to  work,  and 
remained  at  his  duties,  though  only  in  tolerable  health,  for  a  year.  He  was  still  occa- 
sionally liable  to  relaxation  of  the  bowls,  slight  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  retching.  At  the 
ead  of  a  year  he  was  again  laid  up  for  three  months,  with  symptoms  like  those  of  the 
first  attack,  but  on  this  occasion  not  quite  so  severe.  Altogether,  he  has  had  some  half- 
doeen  attacks,  all  of  the  same  character  as  the  first,  but  none  quite  so  bad.  They  would 
last  some  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  during  this  time  he  was  quite  incapacitated,  and  had  to 
tab  to  his  bed. 

In  this  case  we  have,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  an  example  of  the  crises  gasiriquss  of 
moretiian  ordinary  severity.  For  the  time  being,  the  gastric  symptoms  dominated  every- 
thing, and  no  suspicion  of  the  general  disorder  with  which  this  man  is  affected  had  ever 
oocnrred,  until  an  examination,  which  I  made  on  account  of  the  joint  affection,  conclusively 
showed  the  nature  of  his  case. 

In  another  joint  case  the  patient,  a  female,  had  been  admitted  into  a  parish  in- 
iinnaiy  entirely  on  account  of  long  continued  "  indigestion."  She  would  have  attacks 
of  gastric  pain  and  vomiting,  lasting  ordinarily  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time,  and 
recairing  at  intervals,  which  varied  a  good  deal  in  length.  She  has  had  as  many  as  four 
attacks  in  four  months,  and  the  longest  period  of  exemption  has  been  eight  months. 

In  the  attacks,  she  says,  there  is  a  **  bad  sensation"  in  the  stomach,  and  she  can  keep 
Dothmg  down.  There  is  great  pain  in  the  chest  and  stomach,  which  feel  as  if  they  were 
raw,  accompanied  by  much  flatulence  and  a  great  deal  of  retching.  She  will  sometimes 
bring  up  greenish  stuff  and  food,  but  she  is  sick  even  if  no  food  has  been  taken.  She  has 
never  suffered  from  diarrhoea,  but  at  times  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  tenesmus.  During 
the  retching  there  is  a  feeling  of  tightness  across  the  chest,  and  afterwards  a  soreness. 

In  her  case  it  was  not  till  six  or  seven  years  after  the  beginning  of  these  gastric 
4tacks  that  she  began  to  suffer  from  inco-ordination  of  movement.  At  the  time  when  I 
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saw  her  she  had  Westphal's  symptom,  Argyll-Koberison  papilj  lightniog  pains,  and  otiier 
symptoms,  in  addition  to  her  osseous  lesions.* 

Here  is  the  description  of  gastric  crises  in  a  woman  whom  I  showed  to  the  Patbo. 
logical  Society,  along  with  the  last  patient  :— 

She  has  a  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  going  through  to  the  back.  There  is 
dreadful  griping  and  belching  of  wind.  For  three  or  four  weeks  past  she  has  had  this 
every  day,  but  now  she  is  getting  better  again.  The  attack  usually  begins  about  4  or 
5  A.M.  It  is  not  accompanied  by  diarrhoea,  but  she  gets  swollen  up  like  a  woman  near 
her  confinement.  After  a  bout  of  pains  of  this  description  she  may  go  one,  two,  or 
three  months  without  any,  and  she  feels  as  though  she  would  never  have  them  again. 
Then  she  will  be  suddenly  seized  with  them.  The  stomach  pains  began  more  than  ten 
years  ago.  She  has  been  married  ten  years,  and  previous  to  that  had  suffered  from  the 
stomach  pains,  though  not  so  severely  as  she  has  done  since.  At  that  time,  too,  she 
used  to  have  stabbing  pains  in  her  knees  and  in  one  of  her  finger-joints,  which  she  thonghi 
was  rheumatism.  Formerly,  when  the  stomach  pains  attacked  her  "  she  would  Tomit 
all  day  and  all  night"  for  two  or  three  days  together.  She  threw  up  **  enormous  quan- 
tities." After  a  few  days  this  gradually  ceased.  Between  the  intervals  of  the  pains  she 
feels  quite  well.  Her  appetite  is  good,  and  she  has  nothing  (except  the  crippled  state 
of  her  legs)  to  complain  of.  The  plunging  pains  described  attack  her  in  the  joints  and 
limbs,  but  never  in  the  trunk,  except  in  the  stomach.  She  may  have  gone  three  months, 
but  never  six  months,  without  the  stomach  pain. 

Another  woman,  for  twelve  years  before  she  shewed  any  ataxia  of  gait,  had  suffered 
from  attacks  of  vomiting,  wliich  at  first  would  occur  about  once  in  a  year,  and  last 
from  ten  to  twelve  days.  For  the  last  two  years  these  attacks  have  been  much  more 
frequent,  and  she  wilJ  have  one  as  often  as  every  three  weeks  or  so,  which  lasts  a  week, 
or  more.  At  first  there  is  nausea,  then  vomiting.  There  is  then  epigastric  pain,  which 
does  not  go  through  to  the  back.  It  is  like  cramp,  and  it  makes  her  twist  about.  She 
brings  up  much  wind,  and  then  there  is  a  great  deal  of  empty  retching.  Neither  the 
presence  nor  absence  of  food  appears  to  have  any  influence  upon  the  retching.  This 
patient  also  is  the  subject  of  the  joint  affection  of  Charcot,  and  presents  every  symptom 
of  tabes. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Herbert  Page,  I  had,  quite  recently,  the  opportunity  of 
examining  a  man  aged  thirty,  who  is  suffermgfrom  joint  affection  in  both  feet,  which  had 
been  diagnosed  by  Mr.  Page  as  due  to  tabes.  In  this  young  man's  case,  a  gastric  attack 
was  part  of  the  history.  The  case  in  this  respect  was  especially  interesting  to  me»  as  I 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  remarkable  frequency  of  association  of  gastric  crises  with 
jomt  affection  in  tabes.f  Out  of  eight  cases  of  tabetic  arthropathy  which  I  have 
brought  before  the  profession,  gastric  crises  occurred  in  no  less  than  five.  Mr.  Page's 
case  adds  another  to  the  list. j:  It  seemed,  on  inquiry,  that  two  years  ago  this  young 
man  had  an  attack  of  vomiting,  which  lasted  on  and  off  for  three  months.  In  the 
morning,  when  he  got  downstairs,  he  would  begin  vomiting  before  he  had  taken  food. 
Then  he  would  drink  a  cup  of  tea,  and  eat  an  egg  and  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter.  He 
says  that  he  brought  up  the  tea,  but  not  the^olid  food.    The  vomiting  would  continue 

*  Cases  of  Osseous  and  Articular  Lesions  in  Tabes  Dorsalis,  by  T.  Buzzard,  M.D. : 
TratuaetionB  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London,  1880. 

t  On  the  Affection  of  Bones  and  Joints  in  Locomotor  Ataxy,  and  its  Assooiatioii  with 
Gasfcric  Crises,"  by  Thomas  Buzzard,  M.D. :  Briiieh  Medical  Jownal,  March  5, 1881. 

$  It  is  right  to  say  that,  since  this  paper  was  written,  I  have  seen  two  cases  of  ti^tie 
arthropathy  in  the  practice  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Macnamara,  in  neither  of  whom  had  there 
been  aoy  gastric  attack. 
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till  the  middle  of  the  day.  He  would  often  fomt  as  much  as  a  dozen  times,  and  did 
not  pass  a  day  without  sickness,  for  three  months  at  least.  There  was  pain  in  the 
stomach  and  between  the  shoulders.  Much  wind  was  expelled.  He  became  so  weak 
and  bad  that  he  could  do  no  work  for  six  months.  The  Yomiting  left  off  suddenly  after 
remedies  had  proved  unsuccessful.  He  has  never  drank  spirits.  In  the  beginning  of 
hb  gastric  attack  he  would  become  dreadfully  hungry,  and  would  eat  much  solid  meat 
towards  night.  But  after  three  or  four  weeks  he  lost  hb  appetite,  and  became  very 
thin.  The  gentleman  who  attended  him  during  this  illness  tells  me  that  he  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  cause  of  the  vomiting.  This  man  has  had  shooting  pains  in  his  legs, 
the  knee  phenomenon  is  absent,  his  pupils  react  in  accommodation,  bat  not  to  light. 
He  has  never  had  any  ataxia  of  gait. 

These  cases  are  sufficient  to  show  that  gastric  attacks,  often  of  an  extremely  severe 
and  obstinate  character,  may  occur  in  persons  who,  although  they  show  no  sign  of 
inoo-ordination  of  movement,  are  most  certainly  examples  of  tabes  dorsalis.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  in  none  of  these  cases  the  nature  of  the  general  disorder  under* 
lying  the  gastric  attacks  had  been  suspected. 

I  would  surest  that  many  cases  of  so-called  "  gout  in  the  stomach  "  would  be 
found,  if  examined  by  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  to  be  examples  of  tabea 
dorsalis  with  gastric  crises.  The  lightning«pains,  which  would  probably  be  associated 
with  the  sickness  and  epigastric  pain,  would  be  likely  in  the  minds  of  many  to  make  the 
diagnosis  of  "gcut  in  the  stomach  "  complete. 

Looking  back  into  the  past,  I  can  call  to  mind  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  I  had 
made  of  malignant  disease  of  the  stomach  was  not  confirmed  by  the  sequel — long  mter- 
vals  of  exemption  from  the  symptoms  taking  place— which  I  now  think  were  probably 
examples  of  tabes  with  the  gastric  crises  predominant. 

These  symptoms  may  easily  give  rise  also  to  suspicion  of  intestinal  obstruction,  and 
may  possibly  also  be  mistaken  for  the  attacks  of  vomiting  which  are  apt  to  occur  in 
UKmia,  from  Bright's  disease.* 

This  predomhiance  of  one  symptom,  whereby  the  whole  attention  tends  to  become 
absorbed  by  it,  and  it  alone,  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  distinguish  other  symptoms 
of  tabes.  And  here  it  seems  to  me  well  to  remember  the  important  observation  of 
Pierret,  that  tabes  essentially  attacks  the  sensory  side  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  the 
posterior  roots  and  columns  which  are  changed  primarily,  not  the  anterior  comua ;  though 
these  are  sometimes  invaded  in  the  course  of  the  malady.  Pains  (anssthesia,  hyper- 
aesthesia^  analgesia)  are  the  most  frequent  symptom,  whilst  the  absence  of  the  patellar 
tendon  reflex — if  this  phenomenon  be  really  of  a  reflex  character — can  only  be  explained 
by  a  "  fault "  or  break  in  the  sensory  or  afferent  portion  of  certain  spinal  nerves.    Of 


*  In  a  commuDication  brought  before  the  Pathological  Society  of  London,  in  February, 
1880  {Tramaciums  of  the  Patholoffical  Society,  1880),  I  made  the  suggestion  that  the 
gastric  crises  depended  upon  irritation  of  the  nuclei  of  the  vagus  by  sclerosis.  At  that 
time  I  bad  no  anatomical  evidence  to  ofier  in  support  of  the  hypothesis,  which  was  based 
spon  the  paroxysmal  character  of  the  attacks,  so  completely  in  accord  with  that  oharac- 
ledzing  the  attacks  of  lightning  pains.  It  appeared  evident  that  if  sclerosis,  which,  when 
it  attacked  nerves  of  common  sensation,  produced  pain,  came  to  invade  the  nucleus  of  the 
vagii%  it  mi^t  be  expected  to  give  rise  to  symptoms  like  those  of  the  gastric  crises. 
Daring  the  meeting  of  the  International  Medical  Ck>ngres8  in  London,  Professor  Pierret, 
of  I^ns,  has  shown  me  sections  of  the  medulla  oblongata  which  he  had  made  from  a  case 
•C  tabes  with  gastric  crises.  I  was  greatly  interested  in  his  demonstration  that  the 
fsBiealns  gracilis  in  immediate  relation  with  the  nuclei  of  the  vagus,  exhibited  distinct 
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the  cranial  nerres,  it  is  those  which  are  sensory  in  function  that  are  especiallj  liable  to  ! 
i>e  invaded  by  sclerosis.  Just  as  the  lesion  in  the  posterior  columns  affecting  the  sensory 
roots  of  spinal  nerves  causes  pains  as  well  as  anesthesia,  so  if  it  be  the  nucleus  of  the 
trigeminus  which  is  attacked,  we  get  sometimes  pains  about  the  head,  and  sometimes  i 
anaesthesia  in  the  district  of  the  nerve.  When  the  palate  and  pharynx  are  thus  affected 
the  act  of  deglutition  is  materially  embarrassed.  I  remember  the  case  of  a  man  who 
applied  principally  on  account  of  difficulty  in  swallowing.  He  complained  that  fluids 
regurgitated  through  his  nostrils.  As  at  the  same  time  he  said  that  he  was  weak  on 
hb  legs,  a  strong  primd facie  resemblance  to  diphtheritic  paralysis  was  presented.  Sub- 
sequent examination  showed  that,  although  the  difficulty  in  his  palate  was  so  strongly 
marked  as  to  be  the  dominant  symptom,  the  case  was  really  one  of  tabes  dorsalis.  Agmto, 
I  have  recorded  instances  in  which  violent  pains  in  the  head  accompanied  by  amaurosis 
from  atrophy  of  the  disc  simulated  tumours  of  the  brain.  The  pains  were  due  to  sclerosis 
affecting  the  roots  of  the  trigeminus,  and  the  patients  were  examples  of  tabes  with 
cephalic  symptoms  dominant. 

The  association  of  progressive  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  with  tabes  has  long  ago 
been  insisted  up(m,  especially  by  Hughlings  Jackson  and  Charcot.  The  absence  of  the 
knee  phenomenon  now  affords  us  a  most  valuable  means  of  confirming  this  association. 
In  one  example  of  this  kind  which  I  have  recorded,  the  patient,  besides  a  progressive 
atrophy  of  both  discs,  presented  no  other  symptom  whatever,  except  that  the  patellar 
tendon  reflex  was  absent  from  the  right,  and  only  slightly  marked  in  the  left,  leg.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  it  had  also  disappeared  entirely  from  the  left  leg. 

I  have  seen  quite  lately  a  similar  case  with  Mr.  Bowman,  to  whom  the  patient  had 
applied  on  account  of  increasing  difficulty  of  sight. 

Duchenne,  Topinard,  and  others  have  recorded  examples  of  tabes  in  which  deafness 
occurred,  but  it  is  to  Pierret  that  we  owe  the  observation  that  the  auditory  nerve  is 
really  very  often  involved.  Since  his  paper  appeared  ("  Sur  les  Symptdmes  C^phaliques 
du  Tabes  Dorsalis,"  Paris,  1876)  I  have  noted  the  occurrence  of.  deafness  in  a 
•considerable  number  of  cases.  My  colleague.  Dr.  Ormerod,  has  given  me  notes  of 
thirteen  cases  of  tabes  observed  by  him,  in  five  of  which  deafness  was  more  or  less 
strongly  marked. 

I  would  suggest  that  in  cases  of  "  nervous  deafness,"  as  in  those  of  optic  atrophy, 
the  examination  of  the  state  of  the  patellar  tendon  reflex  should  not  be  omitted.  It  b 
quite  probable  that  we  may  discover  in  certain  instances  absence  of  the  knee  phenomenon, 
and  thus  be  led  to  place  the  case  in  the  same  category  with  those  of  amaurosis  from 
sclerosal  atrophy. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  to  see  one  patient  in  whom  the  presence  of  a'  stone  in  the 
bladder  led  me  to  examine  the  state  of  the  patellar  tendon  reflex.  I  found  that  it  was 
absent,  and  inquiry  elicited  the  fact  that  the  patient  suffered  from  most  characteristic 
lightning  pains.  It  occurs  to  me  to  suggest  that  tabes  may  be  an  occasional  source  of 
origin  of  a  calculus,  of  the  kind  which  Sir  Henry  Thompson  calls  "  local,"  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  calculus  (as,  e,g,^  uric  acid)  which  is  of  "  constitutional "  origin.  In 
many  cases  of  tabes,  at  an  advanced  stage,  there  is  actual  paralysis  of  the  bladder.  Bat 
a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  in  expelling  urine  may  be  a  very  early  symptom,  dependent 
probably  upon  vesical  aneesthesia.  In  such  a  case  there  is  always  the  possibility  of 
eystitis  occurring  from  urine  getting  retained ;  and  in  the  mucus  of  the  bladder,  in  these 
circumstances,  a  phosphatic  calculus  may  easily  be  formed.  It  is  worth  while  remem- 
bering that  a  bladder  trouble  of  this  kind  may  be  as  prominent  and  absorbing  a  symptom 
4IS  either  the  gastric  crises  or  the  optic  atrophy ;  and  if  ataxy  of  gait  be  absent,  the  real 
inature  of  the  trouble  may  easily  be  overlooked.  Hemiplegia  may  mask  the  symptoms 
^f  tabes. 
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The  following  patient  (notes  of  whose  case  were  taken  by  Dr.  fieevor)  is  now  under 
Bj  care  in  the  hospital  :«- 

Henry  H.,  aged  forty-eight,  single,  a  gilder  of  picture  frameb ;  has  drunk  a  good 
deal,  and  had  a  chancre  at  twenty-two  years  old,  not  followed  by  rash  or  sore  throat.  He 
had  felt  some  numbness  around  his  waist  and  in  the  legs  for  about  a  fortnight,  when,  on 
April  8, 1881,  whilst  out  walking,  after  his  work,  was  over,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
weakness  and  numbness  in  the  left  leg.  Then  a  pain  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,, 
and  a  little  numbness  and  pins  and  needles  in  the  left  hand,  with  some  weakness  in  the 
left  arm.  He  continued  mnch  the  same  till  the  middle  of  the  next  day,  when  his  leg  got 
much  worse,  and  in  the  eyening  the  arm  gradually  became  powerless.  By  April  10  he 
had  completely  lost  power  in  the  left  arm  and  leg.  The  consciousness  had  never  been 
impaired.  On  April  12,  the  left  side  of  his  face  began  to  feel  stiff,  and  he  could  not 
move  it  so  well  as  the  right.  The  sensibility  of  the  skin  was  never  lost.  On  admission 
the  left  side  of  the  month  was  observed  to  be  moved  less  than  the  right,  and  the  left  eye 
could  not  be  closed  so  tightly  as  the  right.  The  tongue  was  protruded  slightly  to  the 
left.  He  was  entirely  unable  to  move  the  left  arm,  and  could  not  shrug  the  left  shoulder. 
There  was  some  stiffness  in  the  joints  of  the  lefc  arm,  but  no  pain  was  caused  by  moving 
them,  except  a  very  little  in  the  shoulders,  when  the  arm  was  abducted  from  the  body  and 
the  hand  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head.  £oth  legs  could  be  moved  freely  about,  but  the 
right  much  more  strongly  than  the  left,  in  which  there  was  no  power  to  invert  or  evert 
the  ankle  joint.    There  was  no  stiffness  in  the  left  leg. 

At  present  the  time — June — the  patient  can  just  stand  withojit  help.  With  the  eyes 
dosed,  he  reels  and  threatens  to  fall.  When  he  walks  with  help,  it  is  noticed  that,, 
whilst  the  left  leg  is  somewhat  dragged,  the  right  is  inclined  to  be  thrown  about.  There 
is  BO  wasting  in  his  limbs.  The  knee  phenomenon  is  absent  on  both  sides.  There  is 
so  ankle  clonus.  The  pluitar  reflex  is  obtained  on  either  side,  on  the  right  rather  better 
than  on  the  left.  The  cremasteric  reflex  not  obtained  on  either  side.  The  abdominal 
and  epigastric  reflexes  are  obtained  equally  well  on  either  side.  No  definite  loss  of 
sensibility  can  be  made  out,  but  there  may  be  a  slight  deficiency  in  the  left  foot.  There 
is  no  affection  of  sight  nor  of  hearing.  No  diplopia,  or  hemiopia.  The  heart's  apex 
eannot  be  felt;  there  is  occasionally  an  intermission  of  a  beat.  There  is  no  murmur,  but 
the  sounds  are  not  clear.  The  pulse  is  rather  feeble,  the  brachial  not  tortuous ;  urine 
contains  no  albumen. 

Pupib  are  of  moderate  and  equal  size ;  they  do  not  contract  to  light,  but  contract 
daring  accommodation.  On  inquiry,  it  seems  that  the  patient  has  suffered  for  about  ten 
or  twelve  years  from  "  rheumatic  pains,  coming  and  going"  in  an  instant,  and  gone  before 
he  could  cry  out.  Five  years  ago  he  had  diplopia,  which  lasted  about  a  fortnight.  He 
has  had  no  difficulty  in  walking  about  a  room  if  he  knew  the  locality;  but  once  or  twice 
he  has  lost  confidence  in  the  dark  when  he  did  not  know  his  way  about.  He  never  had 
numbness  in  the  legs,  nor  loss  of  sensibility ;  he  has  never  shown  any  peculiarity  of  gait 
which  has  been  remarked,  to  his  knowledge,  by  others. 

There  is  a  most  interesting  circumstance  to  be  noted  in  this  case ;  the  man's  per- 
fectly helpless  left  arm  shows  some  rigidity  and  contraction,  as  is  so  often  seen  as  a 
result  of  secondary  changes  in  hemiplegia.  In  such  circumstances,  as  is  well  known^ 
we  confidently  expect  to  find  more  or  less  marked  exaggeration  of  the  reflex,  following 
hlows  upon  the  wrist,  as  well  as  upon  the  patellar  tendon.  In  this  case  there  is 
an  entire  absence  of  any  reflex  at  the  wrist,  as  well  as  at  the  knee.  The  condition 
peculiar  to  tabes  apparently  overpowers  that  which  is  apt  to  occur  as  as  a  result  of 
hemiplegia. 

In  the  history  of  several  ataxies  I  have  come  across  an  account  of  an  hemiplegic 
attad  :— 
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Charles  B.,  aged  forty-oae,  applied  at  the  hospital  in  December,  1878,  with  marked 
ataxia  of  gait,  inability  to  stand  with  eyes  shut,  lightning-pains,  anaesthesia  of  l^s-  and 
arms,  diplopia,  absence  of  knee  phenomenon.  Sixteen  years  previonsly  he  had  suffered 
from  right  hemiplegia. 

Matilda  H.,  a  typical  case  of  locomotor  ataxia,  with  arthropathy  when  forty  years  of 
age,  and  five  years  after  she  began  to  get  lightning  pains,  suffered  from  a  slight  attack 
of  left  hemiplegia,  from  which  she  reoo?ered  in  a  week. 

Some  of  these  may  possibly  have  been  cases  in  which  there  was  transitory  facial 
paralysis,  as  in  the  following  instances : — 

Charles  Y.,  aged  thirty-seven,  applied  at  the  hospital,  in  April,  1877,  with  paralysis  of 
the  right  side  of  his  face  of  six  days'  standing.  The  eye  could  not  be  completely  closed, 
and  the  mouth  was  drawn  over  to  the  left ;  the  faradaic  excitability  of  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum,  and  of  the  muscles  about  the  chin,  was  good,  but  that  of  the  muscles 
raising  the  lip  was  defective.  He  was  found  to  have  all  the  symptoms  of  locomotor 
ataxia.  It  appeared  that  the  facial  paralysis  had  followed  a  succession  of  electric-shock- 
like  pains  in  the  right  side  of  the  head,  by  which  he  had  been  severely  affected  for  three 
weeks.    The  facial  paralysis  subsided  gradually  in  the  course  of  a  month. 

Colonel  S.  had  right  hemiplegia  four  years  before  symptoms  of  ataxia  were  noted  ; 
although  from  the  history,  as  I  learned  subsequently,  the  hemiplegia  occurred  whilst 
the  patient  was  affected  with  symptoms  of  tabes. 

Let  me  pass  on  now  to  another  condition  :— 

A  fs^ntleman,  aged  fifty-one,  whilst  standing  up  in  church,  felt  a  sudden  tremor  in  his 
legR,  which  gave  way,  and  he  dropped  into  his  seat.  This  sudden  giving  way  of  the 
legs  had  been  repeated  on  many  occasions,  and  it  was  for  this,  and  this  alone,  that  I  was 
consulted.  There  was  nothing  to  be  noticed  about  his  gait.  Examination  showed  that 
he  had  no  patellar  tendon  reflex,  and  inquiry  elicited  a  history  of  so  -called  "rheumatic  " 
pains  in  one  of  his  elbows.  He  also  described  a  sensation  in  his  legs  as  though  cold  water 
were  being  gently  poured  over  them  from  a  water-pot,  and  some  numbness  of  the  left 
hand. 

The  sudden  giving  way  of  the  legs,  so  that  in  many  cases  the  patient  actually  drops 
to.  the  ground,  is  a  symptpm  which  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  previously  described 
amongst  those  characterizing  tabes.  It  is,  however,  one  of  very  common  occurrence. 
Most  frequently  it  happens  in  connection  with  a  particularly  sharp  sort  of  lightning 
pain  in  the  lower  extremity.  But  it  will  often  take  place  without  the  accompaniment  of 
pain.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  insecurity  and  tendency  to  fall,  which  is  very  often  seen  in 
an  ataxic  who  is  struggling  to  preserve  his  balance,  amid  the  wild  throwing  about  of  his 
limbs.  The  symptom  of  a  perfectly  sudden  giving  way  of  the  legs  often  occurs  in 
persons  who  have  no  ataxia  of  gait,  and  quite  independent  of  a  dart  of  pain. 

A  very  intelligent  patient,  who  is  blind  from  sclerosal  atrophy,  and  who  has  suffered 
besides,  for  twenty  years,  from  typical  bouts  of  lightning  pains,  but  is  completely  free  from 
ataxia,  teUs  me  that  he  often  has  this  symptom  of  sudden  giving  way  of  the  legs.  In  him 
it  is  always  -  associated  with  pain.  He  is  sure  that  it  is  not  a  spasmodic  contraction, 
but  a  sudden  and  temporary  failure  of  muscular  power;  in  fact,  a  very  transitory 
paralysis. 

A  letter-sorter,  whom  I  saw  in  1871,  told  me  this : — "  One  day,  whilst  walking 
through  London,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  kind  of  loss  of  t)0wer  in  the  legs,  and 
would  have  fallen  but  that  he  laid  hold  of  a  doorway.  The  right  leg  especially  seemed 
to  give  way."  Another  letter-carrier,  who  came  to  me  in  1868,  described  the  first 
symptoms  of  his  illness  thus: — He  went  for  a  fortnight's  holiday  into  the  country, 
being  then  quite  well.    A  week  or  two  after  his  return,  he  found  his  knees  giving  way 
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saddenlj  under  him  when  running  up  and  down  the  steps  of  houses.  Soon  he  found 
himself  tottering,  although  he  could  walk  fast.  He  could  not  run.  At  that  time  he 
had  no  pains  in  his  legs.  He  gradually  got  worse,  and  walked  so  much  like  a  drunken 
person  that  he  feared  he  should  be  taken  for  one.  When  I  saw  him  he  was  a  typical 
example  of  locomotor  ataxia. 

This  sudden  failure  or  gi?ing  way  of  the  knees  would  appear  to  belong  to  the  same 
category  as  the  passing  diplopia  from  failure  of  a  muscle  of  the  eye.  Pierret*  refers  the 
transitory  paralysis  of  muscles  to  irritation  of  the  posterior  roots.  The  suggestion 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  valuable  one.  On  the  other  hand,  paraplegic  symptoms  may 
be  so  strongly  marked  as  to  render  the  diagnosis  obscure.  A  striking  example  of  this 
has  recently  occurred  in  my  practice. 

X.,  aged  forty-four,  tall,  and  not  very  muscular,  had  always  been  delicate,  but  fond  of 
walking,  and  accustomed  to  walk  a  great  deal.  In  April,  1881,  he  had  a  typical 
Hunterian  chancre,  which  was  open  for  a  month,  and  was  followed  by  a  most  profuse 
roseola,  with  which  he  was  covered  when  I  saw  him  on  July  1.  It  seemed  that,  although 
there  had  been  complaints  of  failing  power  in  walkmg,  sense  of  weariness,  and  pain  in 
the  sacrum  and  loins  for  several  months,  it  was  not  until  the  attack  of  syphilis  that 
marked  loss  of  power  occurred  in  the  lower  extremities.  From  that  time,  however, 
there  was  a  rapidly  increasing  paresis  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  it  was  for  this  that  I 
was  consulted.  I  found  hioi  sitting  up,  able  to  move  about  on  his  legs  with  difficulty, 
aided  by  two  sticks,  or  friendly  arms,  but  not  :^ithout.  There  was  no  throwing  out  of 
the  feet,  which  were  moved  in  a  laboured  fashion,  suggestive  of  paraplegia.  The  power 
of  lifting  either  knee  against  the  pressure  of  the  hand  was  small.  There  was  no  muscular 
atrophy  nor  loss  of  cutaneous  sensibility.  The  action  of  the  bladder  was  imperfect  and 
delayed,  and  he  did  not  feel  any  desire  to  pass  urine.  His  feet  were  always  cold.  He  had 
suffered  pains  in  the  lower  extremities  of  a  neuralgic  or  rheumatic  character. 

The  superficial  reflexes  of  the  foot,  sole,  cremasteric,  abdominal,  and  epigastric  regions 
were  lively  on  each  side.  His  pupils  contracted  well  to  light,  and  the  ophthalmoscope 
showed  no  change  in  the  disc.  The  patellar  tendon  reflex  was  absent  on  each  side. 
Gontraotion  of  the  vastus  internus  to  percussion  and  Faradaic  currents  perfect.  A 
fortnight  later  there  was  definite  diplopia,  the  false  image  being  above  and  to  the 
aide  of  the  other. 

In  this  case  a  rapidly  progressive  paraplegia  following  syphilis  gave  a  superficial 
resemblance  to  acute  myelitis,  which  was,  however,  negatived  by  the  state  of  the  reflexes. 
Hie  occurrence  of  diplopia  along  with  the  absent  knee-phenomenon  (the  normal  reaction 
of  the  vastus  internus  being  remembered),  leaves  no  doubt,  in  my  judgment,  that  this 
case  of  apparent  paraplegia  is  really  one  of  tabes. 

I  saw,  not  long  since,  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  De  Watteville,  a  man,  forty  years  of 
age,  who  had  suffered  for  about  twelve  years  from  an  occasional  feeling  as  though  he 
might  fall  down ;  as  if,  whilst  talking,  he  needed  a  support.  He  had  no  objective  giddiness 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  He  had  a  headache,  but  he  could  not  tell  whether  his  want  of 
power  was  in  the  brain  or  limbs.  This  feeling  recurred  many  times  a  day  and  grew 
worse.  He  saw  numerous  physicians  of  eminence,  by  most  of  whom  the  condition  was 
pronoanoed  to  be  cerebral.  It  was  not  until  Mr.  De  Watteville  tested  his  patellar  tendon 
and  found  the  reflex  wanting  that  the  case  stood  out  as  one  of  tabes.  Only  after  these 
■ensaiions  had  existed  tweWe  years  did  the  patient  begin  to  suffer  from  lightning  pains, 
and  it  was  still  later  that  a  slight  ataxia  of  gait  betrayed  itself.  I  found  that  his  vastus 
iatemns  muscle  was  over-irritable  to  percussion,  and  that  his  pupils  scarcely  reacted  to 


•  « Baeai  «ur  ks  Symptdmet  O^phaliques  du  Tabes  Donalis."    Paris,  1876. 
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light,  and  reacted  in  accommodation.     There  was  delay  in  the  reception  of  painful 
impressions. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Noel  Queneau  de  Musst,  Paris :  In  his  very  interesting  communication,  Dr. 
Buzzard  pointed  out  some  cases  of  tabes  dorsalis  in  which  the  chief  symptoms  were 
disorders  of  the  digestive  organs.  It  is  the  more  important  to  dwell  on  such  cases  that 
they  are  often  mistaken.  I  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  remarks  drawn  from  my  own 
practice.  I  have  observed  some  cases  in  which  the  pain  in  the  stomach  had  a  peculiar 
character ;  it  was  a  compressive,  belt-like  pain.  I  do  not  assert  that  such  is  always 
the  case,  but  I  can  certify  that  in  some  cases  the  pain  presented  such  a  character,  so 
expressively  connected  with  the  congestive  affection  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  certainly 
possible  that  the  gastric  pains  of  the  tabes  dorsalis  were  sometimes  mistaken  for  an 
attaque  de  gouite  dans  Vestomac,  but  I  believe  that  such  is  not  always  the  case.  There 
is  nothing  contrary  to  analogy  and  to  pathological  laws  in  the  supposition  that  the 
gouty  processes  which  affects  so  many  nerves  can  affect  directly  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  in  some  instances.  But  I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Buzzard  in  the  opinion  that 
this  very  vague  denomination  of  a  goutte  dans  Vesiomac  includes  several  very  different 
pathological  conditions.  Thus  I  have  observed  some  patients,  all  of  gouty  family, 
affected  with  violent  accesses  of  pain  in  the  stomach,  distressing  to  the  utmost  degree, 
sometimes  followed  by  simikr  paius  in  the  intestines,  and  lastly  ending  by  the  apparition 
of  nettle-rash  on  the  skin. 


Ueber  die  dtiologische  Bedeutung  der  Syphilis  fur  die 
Tabes  dorsalis. 

Professor  Ekb,  Leipzig. 

Kach  einigen  eiuleitenden  Bemerkungen,  welche  die  Erorterung  des  Gegenstandes 
hier  in  dieser  Versammlung  hervorragender  Beobachter  aus  alien  civilisirten  Landepi 
theils  mit  der  grossen  practischen  nnd  principiellen  Wichtigkeit  des  Gegenstandes, 
theils  mit  den  ausgesprochenen  Gegenbehanptungen  motiviren,  bespricht  Redner  kurz. 
die  seitherige  Entwicklung  der  Frage,  nachdem  von  franzosischen  Antoren  (Fontnier, 
Ynlpian,  Grasset),  allerdings  unter  dem  Widerspruch  anderer  franzosischer  Antoren 
(Fnlliara,  Comil,  Lancereaux)  zuerst  in  bestimmter  Weise  die  grosse  atiologische 
Wichtigkeit  der  Syphilis  fiir  die  Tabes  ausgesprochen  war,  hat  in  England  zuerst 
Gowers  (1878-79)  angegeben,  dass  in  der  Halfte  aller  Tabesfalle  friiher  Syphilis  vor- 
handen  gewesen  sei;  und  ich  selbst  babe  in  Deutschland  (1879)  zuerst  die  Frage 
emstlicher  in  Angriff  genommen  nnd  bin  durch  cine  sorgfaltige  Statistik  zu  einer 
geradezu  erschreckenden  Haufigkeitszahl  der  voransgegangenen  syphilitischen  Infection 
bei  Tabisohen  gekommet  (I.  Mittheilnng :  54  per  Cent ;  zweite  Mittheilung :  88  per 
Cent!) 

Diese  Mittheilnngen  nnd  die  darans  gezogenen  Schliisse  haben  eine  groesere  Anzahl 
von  Meinnngsaussemngen  heiVorgemfen :  znm  grosseren  Theil  direct  widersprechende, 
aber  anch  einige  bestatigende  nnd  zustimmende.  Die  widersprechendeu  laugnen  den 
atiologischen  Zusammenhang  entweder  ganz  oder  wollen  ihn  wenigstens  nnr  in 
beschranktem  Masse  zugeben  (Lehmann,  Franz  Mt^Jler,  Westpbal,  Remak,  Bernhardt,. 
Gg.  Fischer,  Benedikt,  M.  Rosenthal),  die  andem  finden  abnllche  Zahlenverbaltnisse,  wie 
ich  selbst  (Gowers,  70  per  (3ent  Syphilis,  and  Schanker;  Erlenroeyer,  60  per  Cent 
Syphilis;  Dowse,  "jeder  Fall  von  Tabes,  mit  wenig  Ansnahmen,  kann  auf  Syphilis 
zartLckgefiihrt  werden")  tasserdem  ist  mir  noch  eine  Reihc  von  privaten  Mittheilnngen 
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gnier  Beobachter  zugegangen,  welche  meine  Angaben  darohweg  bestatigen,  und  zwar 
zum  Theil  von  solchen,  welche  sich  friiher  meinea  Angabea  gegeaiiber  ablelinend 
Terhielien. 

Alle  diese  MeiniingeQ  und  Bebaaptungea  griinden  sich  auf  "  Statist iken,"  auf 
Zusammenstellungen  theils  aus  alten,  niebt  speciell  auf  diese  Frage  hia  controlirten  uad 
€rhobeiien  Beobacbtangen,  theils  aus  neuen,  mit  Riicksicht  aof  diese  Frage  gesammelten 
Fallen.  £s  ist  nun  sehr  bezeichnend,  dass  die  Ansichten  unserer  Gegner  sich  darchweg 
aaf  Statifltiken  aus  alten  Beobacbtongen,  auf  " retrospective "  Statistik  griinden;  sie 
fanden  Alle  viel  geringere  Zablen,  wahrend  alle  neueren  Beobachtnngen  den  meinigen 
aicb  annabemde  Zahlen  ergeben.  Daduroh  wird  der  Werth  dieser  "  retrospectiven " 
Statistik  ein  sehr  zweifelhafter  und  da  meine  eignen  "  alteren  "  Beobachtnngen  ebenfalls, 
vie  ich  jetzt  nberzeugt  bin,  iriel  zu  niedere  Zahlen  ergeben,  glaube  ioh,  sammtliche 
Siatistiken  ans  friiheren  Beobachtungen  als  unbrauchbar  zuriickweisen  zu  mtissen ;  uiyi 
dies  urn  so  mehr,  als  dabei  meist  aucb  yiel  zu  wenig  Qewioht  auf  die  Ermittelung  eines 
Toransgegangenen  einfacben  Schankers  gelegt  worden  ist,  und  die  damit  behaftet 
gewesenen  Kranken  yielfach — gewiss  mit  grosstem  Unrecht— ab  Nicbtsyphilitiscbe 
aogesehen  wurden. 

Meine  Gegner  haben  aber  noch  eine  Reihe  von  Gronden  und  Einwanden  ausge- 
sprochen  welche  es  ihnen— trotz  der  statistischen  2^hlen — fiir  ihre  Person  unmoglich 
machen  soUen,  einen  atiologischen  Zusammenhang  zwischen  Syphilis  und  Tabes  anzu- 
nehmen.  Diese  Griinde  und  Einwande  mogen  bier  z.  Th.  beriihrt  und  als  unhaltbar 
znruckgewiesen  werden. 

"  £s  seien  keine  sonstigen  Zeichen  von  Syphilis  bei  den  Necropsien  von  Tabischen 
gefunden  worden." 

Dagegen  ist  zu  sagen,  dass  man  sie  vielleicht  nicht  mit  hinreichender  Sorgfalt 
gesucbt  hat;  dass  das  Fehlen  anderweitiger  Erkrankungsherde  durchaus  nichtsgegendie 
aypbiHtiscbe  Natur  der  Hinterstrangsderose  beweist,  ebensowenig  alierdings,  wie  die 
Anweaenbeit  von  solchen  viel  fiir  dieselben  beweisen  wiirde ;  Wilksund  Dowse  consta- 
tirteo,  dass  in  vielen  Fallen  von  Syphilis,  wo  das  Nenrensystem  besonders  stark 
befallen  ersdiien,  Leber,  Milz,  Herz,  &c.  in  der  Kegel  frei  waren  und  umgekehrt; 
ubrigens  hat  Westphal  unter  11  Autopsien  von  Tabes  2mal  solche  anderweitige 
Locidiaationen  gefunden;  in  Leipzig*  wurde  sogar  unter  8  Autopsien  3mal  dasselbe 
eoDstaiirt. 

"  Die  anatomiache  Yeranderung  m  Riickenmark  trage  durchaus  keine  speciAschen 
Merkmale  an  sich." 

Auch  bier  ist  zuuachst  zu  sagen,  dass  man  ja  noch  gar  nicht  darnaoh  gesucht  hat ; 
feraer,  dass  die  Syphilis  bekanntlich  ausser  den  als  "specifisch**  bezeichneten  Producten 
AQcb  noch  andere  Krankheitsvorgange  erzeugen  kann,  welche  sich  in  nichts  von 
einfacben  chroniscben  Entziindungen,  Sclerosen,  Cirrhosen  unterscheiden  und  welchen 
man  ihren  specifischen  Urspruog  und  Character  durchaus  nicht  ohne  Weiteres  ansehen 
kaan. 

"  Die  Syphilis  konne  nur  Erkrankungen  der  Bindesubstanzen  erzeugen,  die  Tabes 
aei  aber  eioe  parenchymatose  Erkrankung,  komie  folglich  nicht  von  Syphilis 
bcrruhren.'* 

Bcide  sind  durchaus  willkiirliohe  nnd  unbewiesene  Behauptuugen ;  direct  gegen  die- 
telbcn  spricht  iiberdiess  ein  voa  Westphal  publicirter  Fall  mit  exquisit  parenchymatoser 
£rkrankung  der  Hinterstrange  auf  syphilitischer  Basis. 

••  Die  Syphilis  konne,  da  sie  vorwiegend  diffuse  Gewebserkrankungen  bewirke,  cine 


•  JMssertat.  von  Dr.  PusinellL 
Pabt  il  i> 
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eig^tliohe  '  Syfitamerkrankaiig*  nicht  bewirken ;  die  Tabes  sei  aber  eine  *  Sjsteiaer- 
krankang.' " 

Znnachst  ware  zu  beweisen,  dass  die  Tabes  wirklicb  eiae  Systemerkrankang  ist,  aber 
dies  zagegeben,  so  wUrde  gerade  daraus  zu  folgem  sein,  dass  die  Syphilis  eine  XJrsacbe  der 
Tabes  werden  konne ;  ein  "  System"  im  Eiickenmark  ist  doch  eiae  Art  Organ  fur  sich 
mit  specifischen  Besonderheiten  und  EmdhraDgsyerhaltnissen ;  ein  solcbes  System  kanii 
anf  bestimmte  Gifie  anders  reagiren  als  andere  Systeme ;  die  Syphilis  ist  aber  ein  speci- 
fisches  Gift ;  folglich  nichts  natiirlicher,  als  dass  sie  anf  einzelne — vielleicht  gerade  die 
bei  der  Tabes  erkrankenden— Systeme  mit  besonderer  Yorliebe  einwirkt.  Meine  Gegner 
finden  es  doch  gar  nicht  wonderbar,  dass  z.  B.  Erkaltimg  diese  sogenannte  Systemer- 
kranknng  macht ;  es  scheint  mir  aber  viel  schwieriger,  sich  eine  solche,  strong  localisirte 
Wirkimg  der  Erkaltung  Torznstellen. 

**  Das  spate  Aoftreten  der  Tabesymptome  nach  der  syphil.  Infection  spreche  gegen 
einen  Zosammenhang  derselben,  mit  der  lange  voraosgegangenen  Syphilis." 

Pies  wird  einfach  widerlegt  durch  die  iiberaos  zahbreiohen  Falle,  in  welchen  ganz 
sioher  syphilitische  Producte  (Gammata,  &c.),  nach  ebenso  langer  Zeit,  nach  ganz  symp- 
tomfreien  Intervallen,  bei  Mannem  mit  gesonden  Kindem  p.p.  auftreten. 

"Es  seien  keine  Zeichen  yon  noch  yorhandener  Syphilis  bei  den  Tabeskranken 
naohzuweisen." 

Gewiss  yielfach  nor,  weil  man  nicht  genau  damach  gesucht  hat ;  das  wiirde  iiberdiess 
gar  niohts  gegen  die  syphilitische  Natnr  der  Tabes  beweisen ;  macht  etwa  irgend  Jemand 
die  Diagnose  eines  Himgomma  yon  der  Anwesenheit  yon  Haut-  oder  Rachensjphilis 
abhangig  ?  Ueberdiess  findet  man  gar  nicht  selten  iiberraschende  Zeichen  yon  Syphilis 
selbst  bei  alteren  Fallen ;  nnr  drei  Beispiele  aus  jiingster  Zeit  zum  Beleg : 

1.*— Mann  yon  52  Jahren :  1858  secondare  Syphilis  (nach  einem  Tripper !)  Seit  1865 
typische  lancinirende  Schmerzen;  jetzt  yerschiedene  andere  Initialsymptome  yon  Tabes  ; 
Noyember  1880  am  ganzen  Korper  keine  Spur  yon  Syphilis.  April  1881 :  ganz  charac- 
teristisches  papulos-schuppiges  Exanthem  am  linken  Unterschenkel ;  ein  seit  mehreren 
Wochen  bestehendes,  flaches,  scharfrandiges  Geschwiir  am  harten  Gaumen. 

2. — ^Mann  yon  40  Jahren :  1867  Syphilis ;  seit  1871  lancinirende  Schmerzen ;  jetzt — 
April  1881— ausgebildete  typische  Tabes.  1879  eine  unzweifelhafte  syphilitische  Affec- 
tion des  harten  Gaumens  (Ulcus,  Caries,  Perforation) ;  durch  Schmiercur  mit  grosser 
straliger  Narbe  geheilt. 

3.^-Mann  yon  47  Jahren :  seit  7  Jahren  an  ausgebildeter  Tabes  leidend ;  yor  yielen 
(ca  20)  Jahren  eine  etwas  zweifelhafte  Syphilis,  Angaben  des  Kranken  dariiber  unsicher. 
Jetzt — Joli  1881 — eine  unzweifelhaft  luetische  Psoriasis  palmaris  und  gleichzeitig  eine 
specifisohe  Hauteruption  an  der  linken  Brustseite. 

Nach  diesen  und  ahnlichen  Erfahrongen  ist  es  mir  nicht  im  Mindesten  zweifelhaft, 
dass  man  bei  genauerer  Untersnchung  bei  yielen  Eallen  yon  Tabes  noch  allerlei  Mani- . 
festationen  yon  Syphilis  finden  wird. 

"  Nur  bei  gewissen  Beyolkerungsclassen  und  Nationalitaten  komme  Syphilis  an  sich 
haufiger  und  desshalb  auch  hanfiger  in  der  Vorgeschichte  der  Tabes  yor." 

Das  Erstere  ist  zuzugeben ;  fiir  das  Letztere  fehlt  jeder  Beweis ;  die  Landbevolkerung 
soil  yiel  weniger  an  Syphilis  leiden  als  die  Stadtbeyolkerung ;  dem  entspiechend  finde 
ich  auch  die  Tabes  ausserordentlich  yiel  seltener  beim  Landyolk. 

"Die  Syphilis  sei  speciell  bei  den  Schichten  der  Bevolkerang  und  den  Nationalitaten 
aus  welchen  sich  meine  Clientel  rekrutirt,  sehr  haufig,  folglich  seien  meine  hohen  Zahlen 
durch  Zufall  zu  erklaren." 

Gegen  diese  ganzlich  aus  der  Luft  gegriffene  Behauptung  spricht  mit  unwiderleglicher 
Eyidenz  meine  sogleich  mitzutheilende  Statistik  der  Nicht-Tabischen  meiner  Clientel. 
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"Der  niiToflatandige  oder  ganzlicli  negative  Erfolg  der  antisyphilitischen  Behandlnng 
der  Ikbes  si^eche  gegen  deren  specifischen  Unprong." 

Aoeh  dieser  Einwand  encheint  durchaas  nichiig ;  Syphilis  des  centralen  Nerren- 
systems  gibt  uberhaapt  eine  relaiiv  ongiinstige  Prognose ;  speciell  die  sjphilitischen 
Sderoeen  konnen  geradeza  als  onheilbar  bezeichnet  werden ;  bei  der  parenchymatosen 
S^nudkungsform  der  Hinterstrange  ist  wohl  eine  Restitutio  in  integrum  kaum  zu 
erwtftoL  Trotzdem  existirt  dock  schon  eine  ganze  Reilie  von  giinstigen  Erfolgen  von 
Sdunier-  und  Jodknren.  Yielleiclit  ist  auch  die  riohtigste  und  beste  Methode  der  Beliand- 
hng  noeh  nicht  gefunden. 

Aus  alien  den  bisher  vorgebrachten  Einwanden  ist  somit  durcliaus  kein  ent- 
adiddender  Schluss  gegen  die  Wirksamkeit  der  Syphilis  bei  der  Entstehung  der  Tabes 
za  Ziehen.  Die  Entscheidnng  bleibt  den  Thatsachen  und  zwar  zunachst  den  Thatsaohen 
der  Statistik,  die  hier  jedenfalls  ein  viel  grosseres  Becht  hat,  gehort  zu  werden,  als  die 
pathdogiaohe  Anatomic  und*  die  auf  vorgefasste  Meinungen  basirte  theoretische  Specula- 
tion. Natiirlich  kann  aber  nur  eine  gute  und  sorgfaltige  Statistik,  von  zuverlassigen 
Beobadit^n  in  Betracht  gezogen  werden.    Und  die  Thatsachen  sollen  reden. 

Zu  meinen  jiingst  (im  Centralhl,/,  die  med.  Wissensck,  1881,  No.  11  und  12)  pub- 
lidrten  100  Fallen,  unter  welchen  sich  88  per  Cent  Inficirte  fanden,  sind  seitdem  22 
weitere  Falle  hinzugekommen  ;*  von  diesen  122  Fallen  zuzammen  ergaben  sich  fol- 
gade  Prooentsatze  :  Falle  ohne  vorausgegangene  Infection,  10*6  per  Cent ;  Falle  mit 
vonusgegangener  Infection,  89*S  per  Cent ;  (darunter  mit  secundar  Syphilis,  59  per 
Cent ;)  (und  mit  Schanker  ohne  secund.  Sympt.,  30*3  per  Cent. 

In  Bezog  auf  die  Zeit  des  Auftretens  der  ersten  Tabessymptome  der  Infectionslehre, 
106  Falle,  bei  welchen  genauere  Angaben  vorliegen,  dass  dieselben  kamen 
Zwischen  dem  3  und  5  Jahre  in  22  Fallen. 
6   „  10      „      40    „ 
„  11  „  15       „       29    „ 

16  „  20      „        4    „ 
21  „  25      „        8    „ 
nach  dem  25  Jahre  in         3    „ 

Es  tritt  somit  die  Tabes  in  58  per  Cent  aller  Falle  innerhalb  der  ersten  10  Jahre 
nach  stattgehabter  Infection,  und  in  85*6  per  Cent  der  Falle  innerhalb  der  ersten  15 
Jibe  nach  der  Infection  auf. 

Zar  Controle  dieser  Statistik  nun  habe  ich  die  Gegenprobe  gemacht  und  alle 
ober  25  Jahre  alt^n  Manner  meiner  Clientel,  die  an  irgend  welchen  anderen,  nicht  tabi- 
sdioiund  nicht  direct  syphilitiscben  ErkrankunJ^n  litten  (meistens  Nervenkranke)  genau 
auf  etwaige  friiher  vorhanden  gewesene  Infection  examinirt.  Das  Eesultat  unter  500 
sokben  Personnen  war,  dass  etwas  mehr  als  77  per  Cent  niemals  inficirt  waren,  wahrend 
bdnahe  23  per  Cent  friiher  inficirt  waren,  und  zwar  11  per  Cent  nur  mit  Schanker  und 
beinahe  12  per  Cent  mit  secundarer  Syphilis. 

(Auch  Erlenmeyer  hat  eine  solche  Gegenprobe  gemacht ;  er  findet  bei  Tabes,  60  per 
Cent  Syphilis ;  bei  Dementia  paralytica,  56  per  Cent  Syphilis;  bei  audren  Neurosen, 
8*5  per  Cent.,  und  bei  andem  Psychosen— 13-8  per  Cent !) 

Die  einfache  Gtegenuberstellung  dieser  Zahlen  ist  wohl  schlagend  genug :  hier  in 
gcwisscn  Schichten  der  Bevolkerung  kaum  23  per  Cent  friiher  Inficirter;  bei  den 
Tibbchen  aber  aus  denselben  Schichten  der  Bevolkerung  iiber  89  per  Cent. 


*  Eb  Btterlanbt  zu  bemerken,  dass  uberall  sowohl  auf  die  klinische  Diagnose  wie.  auf  die 
£rmittelung  der  anamnestischen  Daten  die  grOsste  Sorgfalt  verwendet  wurde. 
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Die  Logik  fordert  h'ler  dean  docli  mit  uoabweisbarer  Nothwendigbeit  den  Schloss, 
dass  zviscben  Sjphilis  und  Tabes  ein  geirisser,  atiologiscber  Zusammenbang  besiehen 
mdsse;  and  die  wissenscbaftlicbe  Berechtigung  zur  Annabme  eines  solchen  Znsam- 
menbangs  kann  jetzt  docb  angesicbts  dieser,  aus  relativ  grossen  Beobacbtungtreibeii 
gewoanenen  Zablen,  ge^s  nicbt  mebr  bestritten  werden. 

Wir  sind  damit  freilicb  noch  sebr  weit  von  der  voUigen  Ldsnng  des  Problems 
entfernt.  Die  Scbwierigkeiten,  welcbe  dasselbe  umgeben,  sind  nocb  itniner  recht  gross, 
die  von  mir  schon  in  £aden-Baden  erorterten  Frac^en :  ob  die  Sypbilis  als  wirklicbe 
und  alleinige  Ursache  oder  als  ein  pradisponireodes  Moment  fiir  die  Tabes  zu  betracbten 
sei  ?  ob  die  Tabes  eine  specifiscbe  Manifestation  der  Sypbilis  sei  oder  nicbt  ?  sie  sind 
aucb  beute  nocb  nicbt  zu  beantworten.  Die  patbologisch-anatomischen  und  kHniscben 
Thatsacben,  welche  icb  dort  als  zur  Losung  des  Problems  erforderlicbe  bezeicbnete, 
sind  bis  beute  nocb  nicht  beigebracbt.  £s  muss  auf  diesem  Gebiete  noch  yiel  gearbeitet 
werden ;  die  Nothwendigkeit  dieser  Arbeit  zu  zeigen,  die  Wichtigkeit  und  Schwie- 
rigkeit  der  Frage  immer  und  immer  vieder  zu  betonen,  ist  der  nacbste  Zweck  dieser 
Mittbeiiuug. 

Ich  muss  aber  nocb  einige  erlautemde,  fiir  die  Beurtbeilung  meiner  Statistik  nicbt 
unwesentliche  Bemerknngen  hinzufugen ;  zanacbst  die,  dass  meine  statistiche  Zahl  fur 
die  Baufigkeit  vorausgegangener  Infection  wabrsobeinlich  nocb  zu  gering  ist,  und  swar 
1,  weil  die  Kranken  sebr  viel  yergessen  yon  dem,  was  sie  vor  10 — ^20 — 15  Jahren  gehabt 
haben;  dafiir  liegen  mir  sebr  schlagende  Beispiele  vor;  Ton  der  absiohtlicfaen  Ver- 
heimlichung  stattgeliabter  Infection  gar  nicht  zu  reden !  2,  weil  die  Kranken  sebr  yieles 
iiberseben  und  nicbt  an  sich  beobachten,  auch  hiiufig  von  den  Aerzten  nicbt  uber  die 
wahre  Bedeutung  der  Affectionen  aufgekliirt  werden ;  3,  weil  gelegentiich  Infectionen 
obne  bemerkbare  Primaraffecte,  oder  nach  iibersehenen  oder  falsch  angesehenen 
Primaraffectcn  vorkommen.  In  dieser  Beziehung  ist  besonders  an  den  nicht  seltenen 
XJrethralschanker  zu  erinuem ;  sebr  interessant  sind  audi  die  Zahlenangaben,  welche 
Fumon  in  seiner  Tb^e  iiber  '* Sypbilis  iguor^e  "  in  jiingster  Zeit  gemacht  hat;  endiob  4, 
weil  Leute,  die  etwa  im  1,  oder  2,  Lebensjahr  an  hereditarer  Syphilis  gelitten  haben, 
davon  in  der  Kegel  wohl  absolut  nichts  erfabren. 

Aus  diesen  Griinden  ist  wohl  anzunehmen,  dass  die  wirkliche,  richtige  Procentzahl 
noch  etwas  hoher  sein  wird,  als  89  per  Cent. 

£8  wiirden  somit  unter  100  Tabischen  mindestens  90  frtiber  mit  Schanker  oder 
Syphilis  inficirt  gewesen  sein  und  zwar  scbeint  es  auch  nach  meinen  Erfabrungen, 
dass  es  besonders  die  leichten  und  anscheinend  harmlosen  sypbilitischen  Infectionen  sind, 
welcbe  spater  von  Tabes  gefolgt  werdet;  dies  gilt  bekanntlich  ebeuso  auch  fiir  Him- 
syphilis. 

Zur  definitiven  Losung  der  Frage  aber  bt  es  unvermeidlich,  hier  der  Frage  des 
Verhaltnisses  des  Schankers  zur  secundaren  Syphilis  niiher  zu  treten.  Bei  den  tabischen 
sind  ca  60  per  Cent  mit  secundarer  Sypbilis,  30  per  Cent  die  aiigeblich  nur  Schanker 
gehabt  haben  (die  letztere  Zahl  ist  wahrscbeinlich  viel  zu  gross,  da  geringfiigige 
secundare  Manifestationen  vielfacb  ubersehen  oder  vergessen  werden).  Sind  nun  alle 
dieae  Kranke,  die  nur  einen  Schanker  gehabt  haben,  schon  als  *'  syphilitbch  "  Inficirte 
zu  betrachten  ? 

Damit  ist  der  noch  immer  scbwebende  Streit  zwischen  der  unitariscben  und  der 
dualistischea  Auffassung  der  Syphilis  (resp.  der  Schankerinfection)  beriihrt;  ich 
unterscbatze  die  ausserordentliche  Schwierigkeit  der  Losung  dieser  Frage  nicht; 
dieselbe  muss  von  den  Syphiliologen  ent&chieden  werden. 

8o  weit  ich  sebe,  neigen  sich  neuerdings  wieder  viele,  und  gerade  der  erfahrensten 
Beobachtcr  mehr  der  unitariscben  Auffassung  zu;  ich  selbst  bin  in  der  $ache  nicht  com- 
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petent  genug;  bin  aber  ebenfalls,  seii  ich  mein  Inieresse  wieder  mehr  diesem  Gegenstand 
zugewendet  habe,  von  meiner  rriiheren  dualbtischen  Anschauung  zuriickgekommen  nnd 
Beige  Diehr  der  onitarischen  Auffassiing  zn.  Jedenfialls  darf  meines  Eracbtens  aus  dem 
?eblen  der  meisten,  oder  selbst  aller  sog.  secundaren  Manifestationen  der  Syphilis  (der 
Haut  und  Bachenaffeciionen,  der  Schleimhautpapeln,  der  Condjiome,  &c.)f  dnrchans 
kein  sieherer  Schloss  auf  die  nicht-sjphilitische  Natar  eines  Schankers  gezogen  werden; 
ujid  die  Annahme,  dass  bei  jedeni  Individanm,  das  einmal^einen  infectiosen  Scbanker 
gehabt  bat»  wahrscheinlich  auch  wirklich  sjphilitisches  Gift  in  den  Korper  gelangt  (mag 
dasselbe  sich  darin  zunacbst  bemerkbar  machen  oder  nicht),  seheint  mir  durchaus 
gerechtfertigt. 

Far  die  onitariscbe  AufTassung  des  "  weichen  **  nnd  des  "  indnrirten "  Schankers 
(resp.  der  Sjphilis)  seheint  mir  ein  wichtiges  nnd  interessantes  Paradigma  die  von 
fastenr  gefundene  Thatsacbe,  dass  das  Gift  der  Hiihnercholera  bei  Meerschweinchen 
Dur  locale  Abscesse  erzeugt,  die  aber  das  wirksame  Gift  in  Menge  euthalten  nnd  von 
weichen  ans  anch  die  Meerschweinchen  selbst  nnter  giinstigen  Umstanden  "  allgemein" 
inficirt  werden  konnen. 

Doch  ea  ist  hier  nicht  meine  Aufgabe,  dieser  Frage  genaner  nachzugehen ;  mocbte 
&ie  bald  in  definitiver  Weise  g^ost  werden  ! 

Dann,  erst  dann,  wenn  die  Frage  im  unitariscben  Sinne  gelost  sein  wird,  werden  wir 
ein  Recht  baben,  zu  sagen,  dass  die  Tabes  in  ca.  90  per  Cent  der  Falle  durch  Syphilis 
atiok)gi8ch  mit  bedingt  ist. 

Dann  wiirde  sich  aber  auch  fast  als  ein  logiscbes  Postulat  die  Anfgabe  aufdrangen 
lu  mitersuchen^  ob  nicht  alle  Tabesfalle  von  Sjphilis  herriihren;  eine  bejahende  Ent- 
scbeidong  wiirde  eine  nach  vielen  Hichtnngeu  hochbedentsame  Yereinfachung  der 
Aetiologie  der  Tabes  darstellen,  Jedenfalls  diirfte  es  sich  sehr  verlohnen,  nach  entschei- 
deaden  Tbatsachen  in  dieser  Richtnng  zn  suchen.  Hier  komrot  vor  aUem  die  Frage  der 
Tabes  bei  Weibem  in  Betracht.  Ich  babe  dieselbe  bei  meineu  bisherigen  Untersnch- 
imgen  absichtlich  bei  Seite  gelassen,  weil  iiber  die  etwa  vorausgegangene  Syphilis  bei 
Fraacn  so  ansserordentlich  schwer  eine  entscheidende  Ansicht  zu  gewinnen  ist ;  klare 
vad  sichere  Beobachtungen  kann  nur  der  Zufall  liefern,  der  Hausarzt  wird  eher  Gelegen- 
heit  za  solchen  haben,  als  der  Spezialist ;  vor  AUem  wird  es  hier  darauf  ankommen, 
Bschzaweisen,  ob  nicht  etwa  der  Ehemann  syphilitisch  gewesen  ist  (was  bei  2  Fallen,  die 
ich  beobachtete,  der  Fall  war),  ob  Abortus  vorgekommen,  ob  hereditar  syphilitische 
Kinder  geboren  wurden  u.  s.  w. 

Zum  andem  drangt  sich  hier  die  noch  viel  schwierigere  Frage  nach  der  hereditaren 
Syphilis  auf;  es  ist  gewiss  nicht  unmoglich,  dass  Menschen,  deren  Eltern  syphilitisch 
varen  und  die  an  hereditarer  Syphilis  erkrankt  wareu,  aus  diesem  Grunde  ebenso  gut 
tabisch  werden,  wie  solche,  die  die  Syphilis  durch  eigne  Schuld  erworben  haben.  Aber 
wer  erfahrt  jemals,  dass  sein  Yater  oder  seine  Mutter  syphilitisch  gewesen  P  Auch 
hier  kann  nur  ein  gliicklicher  Zufall  entscheidende  Tbatsachen  liefem ;  das  nachstliegende 
Untersuchnngsobject  waren  die  Falle  von  sog.  "hereditarer  Atagie  (Friedreich) ;  leider 
sind  dieselben  zu  selten !  Aber  hoffentlich  schreiten  wir  auch  hier  bald  von  Yermnth- 
imgen  zn  wohloonstatirten  Tbatsachen  vor. 

Yiele  nnd  wichtige  Fragen  bleiben  somit  noch  offen;  zu  ihrer  Bearbeitung  nnd 
Losnng  immer  und  immer  wieder  anzuregen,  halte  ich  fiir  meine  Pflicht.  Ein  wahrhaft 
schreckenerregendes  Bild  von  der  Wirkung  syphilitischer  Infection  entrollt  sich  da;  je 
mehr  ich  in  den  Gegenstand  eindringe,  desto  klarer  wird  mir,  wie  vielseitig,  wie  ver- 
derblich,  wie  dauemd  die  Wirknngen  dieser  Senche  sind.  Das  erste  Mittel,  ibr  entgegen* 
nitretes,  ist,  die  ganza  Grosse  nnd  Gefahr  ihrer  Wirkung  kennen  zn  lemen,  daher 
dringende  und  immer  emente  Anfforderung  zu  moglichst  genanen  nnd  nmfas- 
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senden   statistischen  Uniersachungen  aaoh  auf  dem  enger  umgrenzten  Gebiete  der 
Tftbfis 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Barks,  Dublin :  In  the  numerous  cases  of  tabes  which  I  have  obser?ed  in 
hospital  and  pri?ate  practice,  a  considerable  number  were  syphilitic,  that  is  to  saj,  thej  had 
at  some  period,  often  years  before,  been  affected  with  the  disease,  or  I  was  able  to  recognise 
a  syphilitic  taint.  Admitting,  then,  the  frequency  of  the  connection,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
admit  from  my  experience  the  positive  etiological  connectioii  of  the  diseases.  The  cases 
which  I  have  met  in  which  the  connection  existed  were,  I  should  say,  ten  per  cent. 

Sir  WiLLiAJC  Gull,  London :  Syphilis  has  direct  effects  on  general  nutrition  beyond 
the  local  grosser  effects.  Even  the  sweat  may  have  an  odour  proper  to  syphilis.  The 
question,  therefore,  whether  syphiUs  is  a  cause  of  tabes,  cannot  therefore  be  deter- 
mined by  coarser  anatomical  data,  but  by  clinical  history  alone. 

Dr.  J.  Althaus,  London :  Professor  Erb's  paper  goes  far  to  establish  an  invariable,  or 
almost  invariable,  connection  between  syphilis  and  tabes  spinalis,  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  him  that  such  is  really  the  case.  I  cannot  admit  that  the  unrecognized  existence 
of  urethral  chancre  explains  those  cases  in  which  there  have  been  no  syphilitic  history, 
nor  can  I  admit  the  unity  of  the  syphilitic  form,  considering  that  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  quality  cannot  be  set  aside.  Eliminating  these  cases,  the  percentage,  falls 
considerably,  and  amounts  only  to  little  more  than  forty.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
question  might  be  discussed  historically,  by  analogy,  and  by  clinical  and  statistical 
evidence.  Hippocrates,  Ghden,  and  other  ancient  writers  had  evidently  seen  cases 
of  tabes,  while  it  is  at  least  probable  that  syphilis  was  only  introduced  into  Europe 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Analogy  shows  that  iritis,  lupus,  psoriasis, 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  &c.,  occur  in  syphilitic  as  well  as  in  non- 
syphilitic  subjects,  showing  that  syphilis  does  not  originate,  but  rather  imitates,  morbid 
processes,  leaving  all  tissues  more  liable  to  disease,  more  especially  to  local  inflamma- 
tion. I  have  analyzed  1,000  consecutive  cases  of  nervous  affections  which  have  occurred 
in  my  practice  with  regard  to  a  syphilitic  history,  and  have  found  that  while  in  epilepsy  the 
percentage  was  only  4,  in  ataxy  it  was  90.  Amongst  these  cases,  however,  there  were 
about  forty  of  simple  primary  sores,  and  others  doubtful,  so  that  only  about  40  per 
cent,  had  occurred  in  truly  syphilized  subjects.  The  results  of  treatment  speak  some- 
what strongly  against  any  frequent  connection  between  the  two  diseases,  inasmuch  as 
mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  generally  do  very  little  good,  while  nitrate  and  phos- 
phide of  silver,  ergot  of  rye,  salicylate  of  soda,  electricity  and  the  baths  of  Rehme  and 
Nauheim,  all  of  which  have  no  influence  whatever  on  the  syphilitic  diathesis,  often  prove 
beneficial  in  tabes.  Iodide  of  potassium,  however,  should  from  time  to  time  be  given,  as 
it  appears  to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading  further ;  for  I  have  seen  several  cases 
of  ataxy  in  syphilitic  subjects,  where  the  entire  withdrawal  of  the  drug  had  apparently 
led  to  the  appearance  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  and  epilepsy. 

Dr.  Wm.  B.  Neftel,  New  York :  The  question  raised  by  Prof.  Erb  as  to  the  relation 
of  tabes  and  syphilis  is  certainly  of  great  importance,  and  cannot  be  solved  by  the  statistical 
method  alone.  1  fpould  propose  a  method  based  on  the  geographical  distribution  of 
diseases,  which  would  contribute  in  this  particular  case,  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
towards  settling  this  difficult  problem.  In  1857  and  1858,  during  my  journey  in  the 
Central  Asiatic  steppes  I    had  the  opportunity  of  observing  a  nomadic  race— the 
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Kirghises— who  present  some  very  interesting  features.  In  the  first  place  the  Kirghises 
Hve  exclnsivelj  on  animal  food— on  meat  and  fermented  milk  (Koumiss) ;  they  use  no 
bread,  potatoes,  or  other  vegetable  food.  The  Kirghises  are  entirely  exempt  from  pulmo- 
nary phthisis  and  tubercular  affections  in  general.  On  the  other  hand,  syphilis  is  the 
most  prerailing  disease  amongst  them,  and  almost  every  Kirghis,  male  and  female,  bears 
traces  of  some  form  of  syphilis.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  syphilitic  affections  of  the 
Kirghises,  as  a  rule,  assume  a  mild  course,  and  appear  often  self-limited.  Their  treat- 
ment is  a  very  indifferent  one,  and  consists  most  in  the  use  of  a  decoction  of  a  shrub,  the 
name  of  which  escapes  my  memory  at  present,  but  can  be  found  mentioned  in  my  article 
published  in  Ferhandlungen  der  physikaliseh-wtedicin,  Gesellscha/f,  in  Wui%burg, 
1S60.  Syphilis  being  almost  a  universal  disease  amongst  the  Kirghises,  it  is  evident 
that  tabes  ought  to  prevail  amongst  them  to  a  very  great  extent,  if  the  assumption  of 
Prof.  Erb  b  correct — ^viz.,  if  tabes  is  caused  in  a  direct  manner  by  syphilis.  Should, 
however,  tabes  be  exceedingly  rare  amongst  the  Kirghises,  this  would  prove,  on  the 
contrary,  that  syphilis  ought  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  predisposing  cause  or  com- 
plication of  tabes.  1  would  propose  that  this  Congress,  whose  influence  will  extend  all 
over  the  world,  shoxdd  put  themselves  in  communication  with  the  few  physicians  who 
reside  on  the  river  Syr-Darya,  in  Fort  Perowsky,  or  even  in  the  City  of  Orenburg,  and 
ask  them  to  direct  special  attention  to  this  matter,  and  report  the  result  of  their  personal 
observations. 

Prof.  W.T.  Qaikdner,  Glasgow :  I  think  that  the  great  respect  which  we  aU  feel  for  the 
opinions  of  Professor  Erb  would  predispose  most  of  us  to  accept  his  conclusions  on  any 
doubtful  point  within  the  field  of  pathology,  on  which  he  has  given  us  such  luminous 
researches,  almost  without  question  or  criticism,  and  lam  very  far  from  being  in  a  position 
to  maintain,  by  statistics  or  otherwise,  a  theory  or  a  dogmatic  position  opposed  to  his ; 
but  I  must  frankly  admit  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept,  according  to  the  present 
state  of  my  information,  the  conclusions  to  which  he  points  as  probably  the  ultimate 
result  of  his  inquiries — viz.,  that  about  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  of  typical  tabes  dorsalis, 
or  spinalis,  have  a  syphilitic  origin.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  my  own  experience,  especially 
of  those  cases  with  the  antecedents  of  which  I  was  more  intimately  acquainted,  can  by  no 
means  be  conformed  to  this  conclusion,  or  anything  like  it ;  and  yet  I  would  by  no  means 
be  understood  to  affirm  the  absence  of  a  syphilitic  history  in  others,  or  even  a  proportion 
which  might  justify  a  belief  in  its  being  re^diy  a  part  of  the  etiological  total  contributing 
to  the  occurrence  of  this  disease.  The  question  is  one  of  great  difficulty ;  for  I  do  not 
understand  Prof.  Erb  to  affirm  that  the  mere  anatomical  form  of  the  lesion  in  tabes,  is 
conformable  to  the  regular  types  of  the  recognized  secondary  or  tertiary  lesions  of 
syphilis ;  but  rather  that  there  is  some  other  mode  of  association,  so  remote  on  the  one 
hand  as  to  be  quite  apart  from  the  usual  evidences  of  these,  and  yet  so  close  as  to  domi- 
nate probably  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  in  the  aggregate,  which  he  claims  to  have  demon- 
strated by  the  statistical  method.  The  whole  burden  of  the  evidence  is  thus  thrown  upon  the 
statistics  he  has  submitted  to  us :  and  this  gives  peculiar  importance  to  the  question  how 
far  the  facts  on  which  these  numbers  rest  may  have  been  insensibly  biassed  by  the 
personal  convictions  under  which  the  inquiry  was  undertaken.  Now  here  it  is  to  be 
observed  that,  to  carry  the  full  weight  of  Professor  Erb*s  conclusion,  it  is  essential,  even 
according  to  his  own  statement,  that  the  unitarian  view  of  syphilis  shall  be  adopted;  and 
under  that  view  it  is  further  necessary  to  affirm  that  the  primary  syphilitic  sore 
may  in  many  cases  be  wholly  devoid  of  the  consequences  usually  regarded  as  the  only 
sure  evidences  of  constitutional  infection.  Nay  more,  it  is  these  ''milder  cases"  that, 
according  to  the  statement,  form  the  bulk  of  those  making  up  the  statistical  record  of 
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syphilis  as  a  caose  of  tabes  dorsalis.  Therefore,  the  evidence  of  sjphilis  in  these  cases  is 
for  the  most  part  not  the  fact,  but  the  more  or  less  vague  presumption  of  an  antecedent 
chancre  years  before,  which  again  may,  or  may  not,  in  the  opinion  of  many  or  most  of  us,, 
have  been  truly  a  syphilitic  sore.  Of  course,  in  the  very  full  and  rigid  inyesli- 
gation  to  which  Professor  Erb  probably  submitted  all  his  cases  of  tabes,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  fuU  amount  of  evidence  was  elicited  which,  upon  his  own  theory, 
would  justify  belief  in  a  remotely  antecedent  syphilitic  history ;  and  I  do  not  at  all 
dispute  the  importance  of  the  facts  so  elicited.  But  the  question  on  which  the  full  force 
of  the  statistical  conclusion  depends  is — was  an  equally  rigid  investigation,  and  one  con* 
ducted  on  precisely  the  same  general  principle,  applied  to  those  500  cases  occurring  in 
Professor  Erb's  clietUUe,  in  which  77  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  non-syphilitic  ?  From 
these  500  cases,  it  is  to  be  observed,  those  suffering  "directly  from  syphilis"  were  pur- 
posely excluded ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  selected  class  to  that  extent,  and  the  question  now 
comes  to  be — was  it  even  possible  to  Professor  Erb,  or  to  any  one  else,  however  laborious 
or  trustworthy,  to  put  such  questions  and  get  such  answers,  in  a  set  of  cases  entering  his 
consulting-room  in  succession,  and  not  avowedly  syphilitic,  as  should  amount  to  the  kind 
of  investigation  bestowed  upon  the  ataxic  cases,  and  lead  to  anything  approaching  to 
paralellism  in  the  statistical  results  ?  I  will  only  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  as  a  hospital 
and  consulting  physician,  that  was  not  possible ;  and  therefore,  while  I  do  not  think  it  is 
possible  for  any  of  us  here  to  dispute  entirely  (and  T  have  no  wish  to  do  so)  the  remote 
association  of  syphilis  with  locomotor  ataxy  as  one  of  its  etiological  factors,  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  not  less  difficult  for  us  to  assent  at  present  to  his  conclusions  as  stated 
numerically.  There  is  a  gap,  to  be  filled  up  no  doubt  by-and-by,  in  the  evidence ;  and  it 
can  only  be  filled  up  in  the  way  suggested  by  Sir  James  Paget  in  his  opening  address, 
through  "the  collecting  of  facts  well  observed  by  many  persons."  I  say  by  many,  not 
only  because  many  facts  are  wanted ;  but  because,  in  all  difficult  research,  it  is  well  that 
each  apparent  fact  should  be  observed  by  many ;  for  things  are  not  what  they  appear  to 
each  one*s  mind.  In  that  which  each  man  believes  that  he  observes  there  is  sometliing 
of  himself ;  and  for  certainty,  even  on  matters  of  fact,  we  often  need  the  agreement  of 
many  minds,  that  the  personal  element  of  each  may  be  counteracted. 

Professor  Lakcebeaux,  Paris  :  Professor  Erb,  in  statements  based  solely  on  statistics, 
considers  syphilis  as  one  of  the  etiological  factors  of  locomotor  ataxy.  1  regret  to  be 
unable  to  share  that  view,  and  I  belieye  that  from  statistics  alone  a  solution  of  the 
question  cannot  be  found.  By  parallel  reasoning  one  might  urge,  from  the  frequency  of 
syphilis  at  certain  periods  of  life  in  the  great  centres  of  population,  that  most  diseases^ 
even  typhoid  fever,  have  a  syphilitic  origin.  The  solution  of  a  question  of  this  sort 
rests,  according  to  my  mind,  on  the  anatomical  and  clinical  character  of  the  affection 
which  produces  it,  else  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  exact  conclusion ;  or  the  charac- 
teristics of  syphilis  are  the  anatomical  lesion  to  which  the  symptom  is  subordinate.  There* 
fore,  in  the  study  of  thb  lesion  and  its  development,  the  solution  of  Professor  Erb's- 
prpblem  must  be  sought ;  we  must  therefore  examine  the  general  characters  of  the 
manifestations  of  tertiary  syphilis  and  compare  them  with  those  of  locomotor  ataxy.  The 
lesions  of  tertiary  syphilis  never  invade  an  organ  through  its  whole  extent ;  they  are 
characterised  by  being  circumscribed,  by  forming  single  or  multiple  nodes  grouped  on  one 
or  several  spots,  which  undergo  a  granular,  fatty,  or  hyaline  degeneration,  and  termi- 
nate always  in  loss  of  substance  or  cicatrix.  Take  the  most  obvious  lesions,  for 
instance,  those  of  the  skin ;  they  show  all  these  characters,  they  are  circumscribed,  affect 
only  a  small  portion,  and  always  terminate  in  scars.    The  lesions  of  the  liver,  kidneys^ 
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ftc,  are  similar.  As  to  syphilitic  changes  in  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  they  are 
also  confined  to  only  a  small  portion  of  these  organs.  Yesterday  I  examined  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  Gay's  Hospital,  Dr.  Moxon's  drawings  of  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  spinal 
cord,  and  foand  in  them  all  the  characters  I  have  jost  dwelt  npon.  The  lesions  of 
locomotor  ataxy  have  not  the  same  characters.  Instead  of  being  circumscribed  they  are 
diffose,  extended,  systemic,  and,  although  slowly  developed  (like  those  of  syphilis),  they 
do  not  produce  loss  of  substance,  nor  do  they  leave  a  scar.  Consequently,  I  belieye  we 
may  affirm  that  locomotor  ataxy  has  no  etiological  relation  to  syphilis,  since  the  lesions^ 
have  quite  opposite  characters.  I  nevertheless  acknowledge,  with  Professor  Erb,  that 
locomotor  ataxy  is  frequent  among  syphilitic  persons,  and  I  am  perhaps  the  first  who 
has  obeerved  this  frequency.  If  you  carefully  examine  the  conditions  of  those  individuals 
who  become  ataxic,  you  find  very  often  that  they  confess  to  venereal  excess,  or  have- 
been  largely  exposed  to  syphilitic  contagion.  In  the  female  sex,  locomotor  ataxy  is. 
found  almost  exclusively  in  prostitutes,  or,  as  I  have  noticed,  in  women  exposed  by  their 
occupation — as  for  instance,  those  who  work  sewing  machines — to  excitation  of  the 
genital  organs.  Thus,  it  would  seem  that  affections  which  many  authors  are  inclined  to* 
attribute  to  syphilis  are  really  the  consequence  of  the  prolonged  and  evil  action  upon 
the  spinal  cord  of  a  more  or  less  normal  sexual  excitement. 

Professor  Rosenstein,  Leyden :  The  solution  of  the  question  of  the  relation  of  tabes- 
to  syphilis  will  not,  I  am  afraid,  be  facilitated  by  the  communication  of  the  observations  of 
various  men,  until  the  principles  have  been  laid  down  upon  which  the  decision  is  to  be 
made.  Statistics,  as  employed  by  Professor  £rb,  are  quite  justified,  since  they  exhibit 
the  special  points  of  his  own  experience  in  their  etiological  development,  and  form  novel 
statistics  on  which  original  experience  can  be  grounded.  Another  most  important  poinl 
is  that  touched  upon  by  Professor  Lancereaux — viz.,  that  the  anatomical  changes  of 
syphilis  are  circumscribed,  those  of  tabes  diffuse.  But  this  assertion  can  hardly  be  ad- 
mitted as  correct,  for— apart  from  changes  in  the  vessels— quite  diffuse  affections  of  the 
liver  and  kidneys  are  met  with.  It  is  for  this  assembly  to  agree  upon  the  principles  to  be 
laid  down  for  this  question,  and  in  this  respect  my  experience  leads  me  to  range  myself  on. 
the  side  of  Professor  Erb.  * 

Dr.  Zaxbaco,  Constantinople  :  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  my  confrere  Lancereaux^ 
that  we  must  not  misuse  statistics  with  regard  to  syphilis.  What  percentage  of  persons^ 
exist  who  have  never  had  syphilis?  Syphilis  might  be  accused  of  producing  every 
dironic  disease ;  but  Professor  Lanceraux  stated  one  fact  I  cannot  let  pass.  He  does 
not  admit  a  functional  lesion  of  syphilis,  he  considers  that  every  nervous  trouble  due  to 
sy^iilis  is  necessarily  connected  with  some  organic  lesion.  He  said  that  syphilis  attacks 
the  nerve-centres  when  it  has  arrived  at  the  period  when  it  destroys  the  tissues  an(i 
leaves  in  them  indelible  traces.  I  have  published  several  facts  with  post-mortems  in  my 
book  on  Nervous  Syphilitic  Affections,  and  have  proved  that  syphilis  without  appreciable- 
lesions  may  greatly  disturb  the  nervous  functions.  The  fact  mentioned  by  Professor 
Lanceraux  himself,,  that  syphilis  produces  permanent  destruction  when  arrived  at  the 
period  at  which  it  affects  the  functions  of  the  nerve-centres,  furnishes  me  with  an  argu- 
ment against  him.  How  are  we  to  understand  the  complete  disappearance  of  all  traces 
of  syphilitic  lesion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  if  an  appropriate  anti-syphilitic  treatment 
has  cured  ihe  patient,  and  the  functions  of  the  nerve-centres  are  restored  to  their  former 
btegrity  ?  Does  the  brain,  in  its  infinitely  more  delicate  texture,  preserve  no  cicatrix  or 
evidence  of  a  permanent  destruction  of  tissue  like  the  skin  and  the  other  organs  P  We- 
know  that,  once  modified  by  material  lesions,  it  never  regains  its  primitive  condition,  and 
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therefore,  if  the  fanctions  reappear  intact,  there  can  have  been  no  orji^ic  lesions.    We 
may  therefore  condude  that  there  may  be  functional  troubles  without  material  leakm. 

Professor  Erb,  Leipzig  (in  reply) :  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  so  many  opponents  to  my 
7  lews,  since  my  conclusions  are  based  on  numerous  and  recent  observations.  A  number 
of  the  objections  raised  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  haye  been  already  dealt  with  in  my 
paper,  but  some  remarks  as  to  principle  may  still  be  added.  Statistics  are  quite  ci^imble  of 
deciding  the  question,  but  they  need  to  be  those  of  a  careful  observer,  while  retrospectiTe 
statistics  are  quite  inadmissible.  Control  statistics  I  consider  most  important,  and  I 
was  careful  to  expend  as  much  care  in  the  examination  of  l^e  500  cases,  included  in  my 
table,  as  I  did  on  the  cases  of  tabes.  The  unitarian  theory  of  the  syphilitic  virus  is  of 
much  importance,  it  is  for  the  syphilologists  to  determine.  I  cannot  share  the 
scruples  of  Professor  Lancereaux  against  the  use  of  statistics  in  this  question,  still  less 
can  I  agree  with  the  exclusively  anatomical  standpoint  taken  up  by  him.  I  am  firmly  of 
opinion  that  anatomical  examination  and  the  microscope  are  incapable  of  definitely 
deciding  what  is  syphilitic,  and  what  is  not;  here  (as  in  the  case  of  tubercle)  the 
etiological  moment  must  be  decisive.  Again,  I  doubt  whether  many  would  acknowledge 
that  syphilis  gives  rise  to  no  diffuse  processes.  Finally,  I  repeat  that  the  question  is  in 
my  opinion  by  no  means  definitely  settled,  moreover  I  believe  that  at  present  it  cannot 
be  decided,  because  we  know  so  little  of  the  real  nature  of  tabes  or  syphilis ;  it  can  only 
be  advanced  in  time  by  means  of  clinical  and  statistical  observations. 


On  Graphic  Tracings  of  Tendon  Reflexes. 

Professor  Eulenbdrg,  Greifswald. 

Allow  me  to  obtain  your  attention  a  few  minutes  for  the  demonstration  of  my 
graphic  tracings  of  the  tendon  refiexes  (especially  of  the  knee  phenomenon).  The 
method  of  this  g^phic  exhibition  itself,  and  its  chief  results,  you  will  find  briefly 
explained  in  the  "  Abstracts"  (p.  82),  to  which  I  refer,  in  order  not  to  abuse  your  time  by 
the  repetition.  I  shall  first  ask  you  to  look  at  specimens  of  curves  taken  from  healthy 
persons,  in  order  to  ascertain  both  the  duration  of  the  latency  and  that  of  the  convulsion 
itself.  There  are  generally  a  pair  (or  even  two  pairs)  of  curves  delineated  in  the  same 
plate;  the  one  of  which  (usuaJly  the  upper,  marked  with  ▲)  is  to  indicate  the  moment  of 
incitation — Le,  of  percussion  of  the  \i%,  patellae,  the  other  (marked  with  b)  the  momeni  of 
commencing  muscular  contraction  aiid  the  processes  of  the  convulsion  itsdf.  Ex- 
perience gained  shows  that  the  duration  of  the  latency  usually  does  not  exceed  the 
thirtieth  part  of  a  second  (more  exactly  0*03226),  but  sometimes  (especially  in  children) 
amounts  to  nearly  the  twentieth  part  of  a  second  (004839).  The  duration  of  the  oon- 
vulsion  varies  in  adult  healthy  persons  from  about  the  eighth  to  the  fourth  part 
of  a  second  (0*11291 — 0*22582).  Ck>nsidering  the  length  of  the  centripetal  and  of  the 
centrifugal  tracts  which  are  to  be  traversed,  we  must  presume,  of  course,  that  the  actual 
interception  of  the  reflex  in  healthy  persons  cannot  be  but  a  very  small  one. 
Experiments  made  on  the  same  healthy  persons  successively  or  on  different  occasions 
give  almost  the  same  invariable  results,  as  you  may  see  by  curves  taken  from  the  same 
man,  at  very  different  times  (Fig.  2) ;  while  there  are  enormous  differences  both  between 
the  curves  of  healthy  and  sick  people  and  those  taken  from  patients  with  various  nervous 
diseases,  or  under  the  action  of  various  medicaments  and  poisons.  In  ataxic  tabesyou 
naturally  wDl  not  find  even  the  least  elevation  above  the  level ;  the  curve  absolutely 
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shows  DO  other  thing  than  the  regular  vibrations  of  the  tuning-fork,  as  joa  reoiark  in 
these  onr?es  taken  from  seven  or  eight  tabetic  individuals  (compare  them  with  other  plates 
exhibiting  the  vpluntary  contractions  of  the  extensorj  mnscles  in  the  same  persons,  Fig.  4. 
On  the  other  hand  you  may  verify  in  cases  of  spasmodic  tabes  (spastic  spinal  palsy,  lateral 
or  disseminated  sclerosis)  the  enormous  augmentation  of  tendon  reflexes,  both  by  the 
excessive  elevation  above  the  level  and  by  their  prolonged  duration;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  extreme  diminution  of  the  period  of  latency,  which  indeed  sometimes  not 
even  amounts  to  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  second  (remaining  under  001613),  Fig.  3.  You 
may  obtain  the  same  results  as  with  the  knee  phenomenon,  also  with  other  (endon  reflexes, 
for  instance  with  the  adductory  reflexes  (as  you  may  remark  in  Fig.  5).  In  cases 
of  unilateral  atrophic  spinal  affection  (atrophic  spinal  palsy  of  adults  and  children,  &c.) 
you  may  recognise  the  eminent  difference  of  the  curves  of  limbs,  comparatively  on  the 
same  plate:  the  knee  phenomenon  being  quite  absent  on  the  one  and  appearing  as 


Fig.  4  shows  the  complete  absence  of  the  knee  phenomeDon  in  tabetic  persons. 


Fig.  5,  the  (increased)  adductory  reHex  ot  the  left  limb  of  the  patient  from  whom 

Fig.  3  was  obtained. 

usual  or  even  increased  and  excessive  on  the  other  side,  &c.  In  cases  of  tremor 
and  shaking  palsy,  &c.,  you  may  besides  easily  recognize  the  characteristic  forms  of 
trembling  convulsions,  faithfully  exhibited  by  the  muscular  tracings.  In  some  cases,  in 
which  the  knee  phenomenon  seemed  entirely  abolished  on  on  one  side,  I  succeeded  in 
making  it  reappear  for  some  time  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  strychnia,  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  nervus  cruralis  or  into  the  substance  of  the  extensor  muscles. 
The  reflex  reappeared  and  was  gradually  increased  from  5-1 5  minutes  after  the  injection 
(of  one  milligramme  of  nitrate  of  strychnia).  The  period  of  latency  is  notably  shortened 
by  injections  of  strychnia,  while  it  is  considerably  lengthened  by  s6me  important 
ansesthetic  and  narcotic  remedies  (such  as  chloroform,  bichloride  of  methylene,  some 
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bromides,  ftc.  ftc.)  in  higli  doses.  I  should  not  insist  on  the  single  points,  but 
in  mentioning  them  I  dare  hope  that  this  graphic  method  (Permitting  a  verj  high 
degree  of  exactness,  it  may  be  of  some  profit  as  veil  for  tbe  clinical  diagnosis  of 
dubious  cases,  as  for  the  pharmaco-dynamfc  investigation  of  poisons  and  remedies  acting 
mpon  the  nerfous  system. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Augustus  Waller,  London :  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  reflex  at  all,  for  the  latent 
period  is  that  of  a  direct  phenomenon,  because  the  latent  period  is  identical  with  that  cf 
electrical  stimuli,  or  of  percussion  directly  applied  to  the  muscle.  I  do  Dot  believe  in  the 
existence  of  **  crossed  reflex,"  because  this  phenomenon  persists  in  rabbits  after  section 
of  all  nerve  paths  of  the  percussed  limb. 


Sur  une  cause  peu  connue  de  la  Tabes  Dorsale  Spasmodique. 
Docteiir  Brcnelli,  Rome. 

Parmi  les  causes  de  la  tabes  dorsale  spasmodique,  les  modernes  neuropathologistes 
■e  ooniptent  que  celles  qui  sont  communes  a  la  plupart  des  neuropathies  (action  du 
frud,  traumatisme). 

i'at  obserf  ^  il  n'y  a  pas  longtemps,  dans  mon  cabinet  ^lectroth^rapique  de  THdpital 
4a  St.  Esprit,  cinq  individus  atteints  de  tabes  dorsale  spasmodique,  et  tons  les  cinq 
anient  dt6  re^us  an  bureau  de  r^eption  presque  a  la  mdme  ^poque  (mois  d'Octobre,  1880). 

Je  fus  ^tonu^  de  voir  cette  esp^ce  d*invasion  d*une  maladie,  dont  auparavant  jc 
n'avaia  en  occasion  de  voir  que  quelques  exemples  bien  rares,  sur  des  individus  ambulants. 

Yoila  maintenant  les  observations,  que  je  viens  de  faire  sur  eux.  Tout  d'abord 
ces  individus  (quatre  hommes  et  une  femme)  provenaient  tous  d*un  m^me  arroudissement 
du  Royaume  (AUtri,  province  de  Rome) ;  c'^taient  tous  des  paysans,  dont  trois  appar- 
tooment  a  la  mdme  famille,  et  tous  les  cinq  s'^taient  nourris,  pendant  quelques  mob  de 
^itette,  d'un  pain,  rooiti^  farine  de  bid,  et  moitid  farine  de  grain  de  LathyruM  cicera^ 
ippel^  communement  par  ces  paysans  mochi,  en  anglais  ehiekliitff,  vetch  idgumineuse 
qm.  e^t  tres-connue  dans  le  midi  de  Tltalie. 

•    J'appris  d*enx-mdmes  que  dans  Tarrondissement  d'Alatri,  il  existait  d'autres  individus, 
atteiota  de  la  mdme  maladie,  pour  avoir  fait  usage  de  la  mdme  nourriture. 

Je  vdrifiai  Texistence  rdelle  du  fait,  en  me  transportant  expr^s  a  Alatri,  avec  mes  con- 
freres, les  Drs.  Sciamanna  et  SaUghi.  J*y  trouvai  en  effet  six  autres  individus  atteints 
<le  tabes  dorsale  spastique.  Ce  sont  tous  des  jeunes  gens,  tous  an  dessous  de  35  ans 
environ,  presque  tous  des  hommes.  Les  vieux  et  les  enfants  qui  se  nourrirent,  comme 
«ax,  du  m6me  pain,  ne  furent  pas  atteints  de  ce  nial.  Dans  ce  pays  cette  maladie  n'dtait 
pas  connue,  avant  1875,  dpoque  ou  Ton  vendit  sur  cette  pUce  une  grande  quantity 
de  graines  de  laihynu  &  fort  bon  marche. 

Les  premiers  sympt6mes  de  la  maladie  consistaient  en  faiblesse  et  tremblement  des 
jmmbes ;  chez  qnelques  nns  U  se  manifestait  une  esp^  d'ivresse,  surtout  apr^s  le  repas, 
quand  celui-ci  dtait  excliisivement  compost  du  pain  susdit. 

Depuis  Tapparition  des  premiers  sympt^mes,  ceux  qui  s'abstenaient  compldtement  de 
U  nourriture  nuisible,  endtaient  quittes.  Si,  au  contraire,  les  conditions  d'une  mis^re 
extreme  les  obligeaient  a  Tusage  trop  prolong^  du  pain  de  cicerole,  la  maladie  faisait  alors 
des  progres  rapides,  et,  au  bout  de  deux  ou  trois  mois,  elle  acqudrait  la  forme  caractdris- 
tiqoe  de  la  tabes  dorsale  spasmodique. 

Quand  je  vis  poor  la  premiere  fob  les  cinq  malades  de  I'hopital,  c*est*a-dire  vers 
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la  fin  da  mois  d'ociobre  1880,  il  y  avaifc  A4]k  deux  ans  que  la  maladle  avait  oommenc^. 
Tons  pr^ntaient  les  caraot^res  suivanta,  que  je  y^rlfiai  auasi  chez  lea  six  tabides  que 
j'eua  occasion  de  yisiter  h  Alatri :  Une  grande  roideur  de  jambes,  one  nuMcbe  tr^-gdn^, 
k  pas  courts  et  les  pieds  trainaute  sur  le  pay^,  les  jambes  serr^  par  la  oontraotore  des 
adducteurs  de  la  cuisse,  les  doigts  des  pieds  contractus  dans  le  sens  de  la  flexion,  le  talon 
soulev^  du  sol,  par  la  contracture  des  gastron^miens ;  un  de  ces  malades  marchait 
absolument  sur  la  pointe  des  pieds.  Ceux  qui  sont  le  plus  atteints,  lorqu'ils  se  trouyent 
assis,  semblent  enclou^s  sur  la  cbaise,  et  ce  n*est  qu'apr^  de  longs  efforts  qu'ils  r^ossis- 
sent  il  se  lever  et  h,  vaincre  en  partie  la  contracture ;  ils  se  tiennent  mal  sur  les  b^uilles, 
et  bien  pis  sur  des  b&tons  de  mesure  ordinaire ;  mais  ils  out  besoin  de  bfttons  longs  et 
solides  qu'ils  saisissent  des  deux  mains  du  c6t^  sup^rieur.  La  nutrition  musculaire  est 
normale ;  il  n'j  a  aucun  trouble  de  la  sensibility  g^n^rale  et  des  sens  sp^cifiques. 

Malgr^  mes  recherches  ^lectro-diagnostiques,  je  n'ai  pu  d^uvrir  aucune  marque 
importante ;  car  chez  les  uns  je  remarquai  une  certaine  diminution  de  la  sensibility  et 
contractility  ^iectrique,  chez  les  autres,  celles-ci  semblaient  plut6t  exag^rto ;  le  djnamo- 
m^tre  ospillait  entre  20  et  38.  Rien  d'anormal  du  c6t^  des  sphincters,  aucun  sjmpt6me 
c6r^bral.  L'examen  ophthalmoscopique  ne  fit  constater  rien  d'anormal  dans  la  papille. 
Le  ph^nom^ne  du  tendon  ^tait  exag^r^,  rooins  dans  Tayancement  du  pied,  que  dans 
rinstantan^it^  du  mouvement.  Cette  marque  caract^ristique,  d'apr^  moi,  se  trouve 
dans  la  tabes  spastique  plut6t  que  dans  les  autres  nudadies  c^r^brales  et  spinales,  dans 
lesquelles  le  dit  reflex  est  plus  exag^r^  dans  I'ayancement  que  dans  la  c^l^rit^  du  mouye- 
ment.  Ajoutez  h  cela  la  trepidation  spontan^  et  T^pilepsie  spinale,  et  vous  aurea  un 
tableau  assez  exact  de  I'^tat  de  ces  malheureux. 

Je  n'ai  rien  d'important  a  yous  communiquer  sur  le  traitement.  Mais  il  me 
semble  que  Tapplication  du  courant  galvanique  a  r^ussi  un  pen  a  modifier  T^tat 
spastique  des  muscles.  Je  Tai  appliqu^  en  direction  ascendante,  des  pieds  a  la  region 
dorso-lombaire,  en  me  servant  d'un  courant  a  forte  tension  (100  petits  elements  de 
Daniell),  et  en  employant  une  m^thode  d'application  que  j'appelle  a  piedilwio  eleiirico, 
et  qui  consiste  en  faire  passer  le  courant  par  les  pieds  pr^yentiyement  places  dans  une 
cuvette  de  poroelaine  remplie  d'eau  sal^ ;  m^thode  que  j'ai  trouv^  d*une  tr^-grande 
utility  aussi  dans  les  paraljsies  infantiles. 

Maintenant  qu*il  me  soit  permis  de  faire  quelques  observations.  Les  ^pid^mies 
di  siorpio  comme  on  les  appelle  chez  nous,  c'est-lt-dire  das  esiropies,  sorvenues  dans  des 
moments  de  disette  par  Tusage  des  l^gumineuses  du  genre  du  lathyrus,  n'est  pas  un 
fait  nouveau,  comme  vous  savez. 

Tout  en  laissant  de  obii  Hippocrate  et  Galien  qui  not^rent  le  crurum  impotentia  chez 
ceux  qui  se  nournssaient  d'^rr»fft,  l^gumineuse  qui  est  analogue  au  laih^rus  ;  Eaipazzini 
Vallisnieri  et  Targioni-Tozzetti  en  parl^rent  d6'}k  le  si^cle  pas86,  et  ce  dernier  les  appela 
epidemie  di  siorpio,  Duvemoy  et  Virey  traitkent  aussi  le  m6me  sujet.  II  y  a  environ 
trente  ans,  M.  le  Docteur  Pellicciotti  observa  une  ^pid^mie  de  ces  neuropathies  sur- 
venues  dans  les  Abruzzi  par  Tusage  du  Lathyrus  ;  et  m^me  demi^rement  (1873)  M.  le 
Prof.  Cantani  en  a  illustr^  deux  cas  dans  la  clinique  de  Naples,  en  proposant  d'appeler  la 
maladie  Lathyrisme  de  mSme  que  Pon  avait  appel^  Ergotisme  la  maladie  qui  provenait  de 
Tergot  de  seigle. 

Si  Ton  cousid^re  maintenant  que  les  m^decins  du  sifecle  pass^  appelferent  Epidemic  di 
siorpio  et  non  pas  ^pid^mies  de  paralysie  les  maladies  qu'ils  venaient  d'observer^ 
nous  ne  pouvons  pas  nous  d^fendre  d'apercevoir,  sous  cette  denomination,  Tid^e  de  ce 
qu*on  appelle  aujourd'hui  d-marche  paralytique  d*£rb.  En  effet  les  individus  atteints  de 
tabes  dorsale  spastique  ont  plut6t  Taspect  d'estropi^s  que  de  paralytiques. 

Pour  moi  done  il  est  prouv^,  que  Tusage  trop  prolong^  du  Lathyrus  cicera  pent 
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dies  nn  individu  causer  la  tabes  spasmodique  dans  sa  forme  caract^ristique  et  telle  que 
nous  Fa  d^crite  le  Dr.  Erb  qui  a  ^t^  le  premier  a  bien  marquer  les  lignes  qui 
apparent  des  antres  mjdlites  sjst^matiques  ce  groupe  special,  en  lui  donnant  aussi,  par 
simple  analogic,  le  substratum  anatomique  de  la  sclerose  des  cordons  ant^o-lat^raux. 

Un  autre  £ait  bien  constats  est  que  les  cochons  qui  se  nourrissent  des  plantes 
fratelies  du  LtUhj/rus  cicera,  an  bout  de  quelque  temps,  trainent  les  extremit^s  post^rieures; 
ce  qui  Mt  aussi  remarqu^,  il  n'y  a  pas  longtemps,  par  un  de  mes  collogues  le  Dr.  Ferrares 
lorsqu'il  se  trouvait  en  quality  de  m^decin  dans  les  Abbruzzi.  On  a  aussi  remarqud  que 
les  graines  dessechto  des  plantes  susdites,  donn^  comme  nourriture,  sont  nuisibles  non 
seulement  anx  cochons,  mais  aux  lapins,  aux  chiens,  &c.  Nous  nous  trouyons  done  devant 
certains  faits  qui  nous  indiquent  non  seulement  une  cause  ^vidente  de  la  veritable  tabes 
spasmodique,  et  que  les  auteurs  modemes  de  neuro-pathologie  ont  compl^tement  negliges, 
mais  qui  nous  foumit  en  mdme  temps  le  moyen  de  cr^r  artificiellement  sur  les  animaux 
la  maladie  dont  nous  venous  de  parler,  et  d'en  ^tudier  ainsi,  sur  une  large  ^chelie,  les 
aittetions  anatomo-pathologiques,  toujours  controversy.  Je  suis  mdme  d'avis  que 
Fonponrndt,  moyennant  le  mtoe  syst^me  experimental,  essayer  d'autres  substances, 
dont  Taction  sur  les  centres  nervenx  est  bien  connue,  comme  par  exemple,  la  nicotine, 
Fadde  sd^rotique,  la  strychnine,  le  brome,  I'arsenic,  &c. 

Maintenant  je  suis  en  train  de  faire  des  experiences  avec  la  farine  des  graines 
de  laUyrus  sur  les  lapins ;  mais,  faute  de  temps,  il  m'est  impossible  de  presenter  au 
Coogr^  une  conclusion  bien  certaine.  La  farine  du  latAyrus  tue  trop  vite  les  lapins,  de 
Bumike  que  je  n'ai  pu  obtenir  dans  mes  premiers  tentatives  la  forme  morbide  de  Fempoi- 
Bonnement  chronique.  II  faudra  par  consequence  que  je  m'en  tienne  aux  cochons  qui 
pr^sentent  one  resistance  plus  grande  et  chez  lesquels  Faction  paralysante  du  laih^rus 
est  tr^-bien  connue,  comme  je  vous  ai  dit. 

Le  but  dc  cette  modeste  communication  au  Congr^s  International  de  Medecine,  est  le 
soivant: 

1. — De  xnettre  en  garde  les  nenro-pathologistes  pour  qu'ils  recherchent  hi  tabes  dorsale 
spasmodique,  maladie  relativement  rare,  dans  les  endroits  o^  Fon  cultive  les  lathyrus  et 
d*antres  plantes  semblables,  et  dont  on  fait  usage  comme  nourriture  de  Fhomme.  Je 
huBse  aux  bygienistes  ce  qui  leur  revient  de  droit  dans  cette  question. 

2. — ^De  su^erer  Fetude  anatomo-pathologique  de  cette  maladie  par  la  pathologic 
experimentale. 


Der  Entwicklungsgang  der  Tabes  und  ihre  Behandlung 

mit  Nervendehnungen. 

Dr.  Carl  Langenbuch,  Berlin. 

Heine  Herren !  Ich  mochte  Ihnen  iiber  den  Entwicklungsgang  der  Tabes,  sowie  iiber 
die  Behandlung  dieser  Krankheit  mit  Nervendehnungen  einige  kurzgefasste  Satze 
vortragen. 

Die  Tabes  wird  mit  TJnrecht  als  Eiickenmarkskrankheit  aufgefasst,  da  doch  in  der 
grosseren  Anzahl  der  Ealle  auch  das  Gehim  vom  gleichen  Processe  befallen  erscheint. 

Man  miisste  also  von  Tabes  des  Gentralnervensystems  sprechen. 

Aber  auch  diese  Namensfassung  ist  anfechtbar,  denn  es  ist  zwar  bisher  allgemein 
aoigenommen,  aber  nicht  bewiesen,  und  nach  den  neuesten  Erfahrungen  auch  nicht  mehr 
so  wahrscheinlich,  dass  die  Krankheit  als  centrales  Leiden  beginnt. 

Die  pathologische  Anatomie  hat  freilich,  soweit  es  das  Riickenmark  angeht,  bisher 
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nur  degenerative  Yeranderangen  in  den  Hinterstrangen  und  deren  benachbarten  Ab- 
scbnitten  nachweisen  koanen. 

Sie  hat  aber  auch  const atirfc,  dass  die  Frocesse  in  der  Kegel  in  der  anssern  Halfte 
der  Hinteratrange  beginnen  and  dass  erst  im  veiteren  Yerlanfe  die  innere  Halfte  der 
Hinterstrange  mit  afficirt  wird. 

Durch  die  beruhmten,  entwicklungsgeachichtlichen  Stadien  Flechsig'a  wissen  wir, 
!das8  die  aussem  Abschnitteder  Hinterstrange,  die  sogenannten  Keiistrange,  grosatentheila 
•directe  Fortsetznngen  der  peripheren  Nerren  suid,  vabrend  die  innem,  dem  Snicas 
posterior  anliegenden  Haltten,  die  gracilen  oder  (joU*schen  Strange  genannt,  in  keiner 
directen  Verbindung  mit  den  peripheren  Nerven  steben. 

Wenn  also  der  Theil  der  Hinterstrange,  welcher  die  Bnicke  fur  den  £intritt  der 
peripheren  Nerven  in  das  Riickenmark  bildet,  ja  nach  Elechsig  selbst  noch  aus  peri- 
pherer  Nervensubstanz  besteht,  wenn  also  dieser  Theil  immer  die  sichtbaren,  ersten 
Veranderungen  zeigt,  wahrend  die  •  Gk)ll'8chen  Strange  noch  frei  bleiben,  so  ist  daraus 
der  Wahrscheinlichkeitsscbluss  zu  Ziehen,  dass  in  dem  Wesen  der  Peripheritat  der 
Keilstrange  auch  die  Ursache  fiir  ihre  Erkrankung  gesucht  werden  darf,  und  es  erhellt 
ans  diesem,  sowie  aus  roancben  klinischen  Thatsachen,  namentlich  abcr  auch  aos  den 
Tielfachen,  makroskopischen  Yeranderangen,  welche  man  an  den  zum  Zvecke  der 
Dehnnng  freigelegten  grossen  Nervenstammen  re^elmassig  wahmimmt,  der  Schlass, 
dass  die  peripheren  Nerven  eine  wichtige  RoUe  bei  der  Entwicklung  der  Krankheit 
spielen. 

Ich  halte  cs  fiir  sehr  wahrscheialich,  dass  die  peripheren  Nerven  zuerst  erkranken, 
dass  der  Process  durch  sie  iti  die  Keilstrange,  also  die  aussere  Halfte  der  Hinterstrange 
geleitet  wird,  and  dass  erst  von  hier  aas  ein  Uebergreifen  auf  andere  Abschnitte  des 
Centralorgans  stattfindet.  Die  Krankheit  wird  also,  kurz  gesagt,  erst  spater  central, 
nachdem  sie  langere  Zeit  bloss  peripher  gewesen  ist. 

Fiir  diese  Satze,  mehr  aber  noch  fiir  die  gegentheilige  Ansicbt,  dass  namlich  die 
Tabes  ausscbliesslich  nur  als  centrales  Leiden  im  Riickenmark  verliiuft,  steht  der  stricte 
Beweis  noch  aus. 

Indessen  fiir  meiae  Ansicbt  spricht  noch  das  "  e  juvantibns;"  ich  meine  die  von  mir 
innogurirte  Therapie  der  Nervendehnung,  welche  das  Leiden  an  seinem  peripheren  Sitze 
angreift,  und  von  da  ads  bis  in  das  Centrum  verfolgt. 

Ich  glaube,  dass  unter  den  mancherlei  Schadlicbkeiten,  welche  auf  die  Samme  der 
nervosen  Endapparate  in  der  Haut  wirken  konnen,  der  Erkaltungsprocess  obenan  steht, 
<lass  aber  auch  die  Syphilis  die  Defensivkraft  der  Nerven  gegen  aussere  Schadlichkeiten 
«rheblich  herabsetzt  und  dadurcli  als  dispositiouserzeugeud  eine  emste  Rolle  bei  der 
Entstehuug  der  Tabes  spielt. 

Mag  dem  nun  mit  der  Aetiologie  sein,  wie  es  wolle,  unsere  bisherige  Therapie  sachte 
Tornebmlicb  mit  Arzneimitteln,  Badecuren,  oder  der  Electricitat  auf  dem  Wege  der 
peripheren  Nerven  auf  das  Riickenmark  einzuwirken.  Die  Erfolge  sind,  wie  Ihnen 
bekannt,  niclit  sehr  befriedigend. 

Meiner  Meinung  nach  suid  diese  Mittel  an  sich  sehr  ricbtig  gewahlt,  aber  sie  finden 
zu  viele  Hindeniisse  um,  auf  die  kraukhaft  ernahrten  Nervenstamme  geniigend  alterirend 
einwirken  zu  koanen. 

Man  sucbe  also  nach  eiuem  directeren  AngrifiT,  and  den  glaube  ich  sicber  in  der 
Dehnung  der  grossen  Nervenstamme  in  den  Extremitaten,  besonders  den  untem,  ge- 
funden  zu  haben. 

Sie  bilden  einen  erwiinscbtcn  Insult,  der  weiihin  die  Nervenschcide  zerreist  and 
dadurc'i  die  Emabruni?  der  Nervenstamme  zeitweilig  unterbricht.  Eine  Folge  davon 
diirfte  der  Untergang  der  mcisten  oder  aller  kranken,  also  schlecht  fungirenden  Nerven- 
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Cuern  sein,  an  deren  Stelle  und  anter  dem  Einflosse  einer  neaentsiandenen  ErnaLroDg 
sich  nene  gesande  Leitongsfasern  bilden  konnen. 

Aber  nicht  nur  eine  Erneuaug  der  krankeo  peripheren  Nerventheile  tritt  ein, 
sondern  auch  eine  deatlich  amstimmende  Wirkung  auC  das  Riickenmark  and  Gehirn; 
aach  bier  scbeint  sicb  das  nocb  lebensfahige  Kranke  vieder  zu  erbolen,  was  daraus 
erklart  werden  kdnnie,  dass  die  Ernabmngsvorgange  im  Ruckenmarke  von  den  normalen 
oder  anormalen  Erregongszostanden  der  peripberen  Nervenwelt  sicberlicb  abbangig  sind. 

Es  veratebt  sicb  yon  selbst,  dass  definiti?  abgestorbene  Nervenelemente  nicht  wieder 
enetzt  werden  konnen,  und  dass  iiberbaupt  and  nanienUicb  bei  schon  vorgescbrittenem 
oeDtralem  Leiden  nar  yon  einer  Besserung,  nicbt  aber  yon  absolat  yollkommener  Heilang 
die  Bede  sein  kann. 

Ebenso  ist  es  erklarlich,  dass  friscbere  Erkrankungsfalle  yerbaltnissmassig  leicbt,  die 
spateren  dagegen  nur  unyollkommen  geheUt  resp.  gebessert  werden  konnen.  Docb 
kinn  icb  behaupten,  dass  icb  auch  bei  den  schwersten  Fallen  yon  ca.  secbzig  Tabikern, 
velcbe  icb  operirt  babe,  stets  nocb  bis  auf  heute  zunehmende  Bessernngen  fast  aller 
Symptome  beobacbten  kann. 

Zam  Schlusse  sprecbe  icb  die  Hoffaung  aus,  dass  in  der  Zukunft  die  traurigen 
Formen  and  Ausgange  der  Tabes  immer  weniger  zablreich  werden,  wenn  die  arztliche 
Welt  die  Tberapie  der  Neryendebnungen  adoptirt  und  weiter  ausbildet,  und  yermittdst 
ihrer  namentlicb  schon  die  Anfangsformen  der  Krankheit  zu  bekampfen  sich  entscbliesst. 

DISCUSSION. 

Professor  Erb,  Leipzig :  I  think  that  a  discussion  of  this  subject  is  very  important, 
but  I  cannot  immediately  agree  with  the  theory  of  tabes  which  Dr.  Langenbuch  haj 
established,  nor  with  the  yiews  which  the  said  gentleman  has  expressed  about  the  ana- 
tomical and  physiological  meaning  of  the  bandelleUes  extemes.  Not  only  the  experi- 
mental, but  aiso  the  operati?e,  results  which  have  been  made  up  to  this  time  appear  to 
cootradict  the  yiew  of  their  peripheric  nature.  I  think  that  the  results  of  nerye- 
stretching  are  considerable  and  worthy  of  attention;  but  that  nothing  definite  can 
be  said  as  yet,  either  about  the  theory  of  this  method  of  treatment,  or  about  the  limits  of 
its  efficacy. 

Dr.  F.  MiJiiLBS,  Qraz :  Since  April  I  baye  observed  nerye  stretching  in  a  number  of 
cases  of  tabes ;  the  immediate  result  has  always  been  a  surprismg  one,  whether  it  will  be* 
a  lasting  one  cannot  yet  be  decided.    But  this  much  may  be  definitely  stated  to-day,  that  • 
ve  possess  in  nerye  stretching  a  very  excellent  remedy,  better  than  any  other  sympto- 
matic remedy  known  for  some  symptoms  of  tabes,  but  there  can  be  no  cure  of  tabes.. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  should  not  like  to  consider  the  operation  as  so  little  dangerous  andf 
harmless  as  is  sometimes  thought.  As  a  proof  that  nerve  stretching  has  not  only  influence 
peripherically,  bat  also  centrally,  I  may  remark  that,  in  a  case  where  the  left  crural  nerve 
was  stretched,  the  sole-reflex  disappeared,  but  at  the  same  time  there  appeared  in  the  other 
leg,  which  was  not  stretched,  bypenestbesia  and  hyperalgesia,  a  clear  sign  that  in  man 
the  effects  are  the  same  as  Brown-S^uard  noted  them  to  be  in  animals. 

Professor  Behedtkt,  Vienna  :  I  consider  nerve  stretching  a  very  yalaable  addition 
to  the  therapentics  of  tabes.  It  may  haye  a  favourable  influence  on  all  the  symptoms; 
and  not  only  in  the  leg  operated  upon,  but  also  in  the  other  one,  and  also  on  symptoms 
whidi  are  connected  with  the  direct  coarse  of  the  stretched  nerves.  Nothing  can  as  yet  be 
raid  about  the  duration  of  the  stretching ;  but  the  necessity  of  a  repetition  of  the  operation 
after  a  oonsiderable  time  is  not  so  important.  The  operation  loses  much  of  its  gravity  by 
Past  ii.  s 
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the  iodoform-ligature,  as  the  wouad  heals  without  drainage  in  a  few  days  by  first 
intention.  Whether  the  theoretical  views  of  Professor  Langenbnch  are  right  is  not 
the  first  consideration,  but  rather  his  merits  in  devising  a  method  of  relief  for  such  a  sad 
disease. 

Professor  QBAmoEB  Stewart,  Edinburgh :  The  usefolness  of  nerve  stretching  in 
locomotor  ataxia  must  be  admitted  to  be  well  ascertained.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  a  satis- 
factory explanation.  Certain  cases,  of  which  I  recently  published  an  account  as  examples 
of  paralysb  of  hands  and  feet  from  disease  of  the  nerves,  seem  fitted  to  throw  seme  light 
on  the  subject.  In  these  cases  there  was  a  peculiar  change  in  the  axis  cylinder  of  many 
of  the  nerves—a  change  identical  with  that  met  with  in  locomotor  ataxia.  The  clinical 
history  of  the  cases  presented  certain  analogies  to  those  of  the  early  paralysis  in  looomotor 
ataxia,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  paralysis  may  be  due  to  local  nerve  lesions.  We 
should  then  admit  that  in  that  disease  not  only  do  primary  changes  occur  in  the  cord 
itself,  but  changes  in  the  nerves  also,  and  changes  in  the  cord  secondary  to  these.  It  may 
turn  out  that  the  benefit  resulting  from  nerve  stretching  in  thb  disease  may  be  due  to 
its  removing  certain  changes  in  the  nerves  themselves.  Nerve  stretching  is  the  greatest 
advance  yet  made  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

Dr.  John  W.  Oglb,  London :  I  understand  that  Dr.  Langenbuch  considers  thai  in 
some  cases  of  locomotor  ataxy  the  changes  in  the  spinal  cord  are  only  secondary  to 
changes  in  the  peripheric  nerves.  I  should  like  t«  know  if  the  good,  and  relief  to  pain, 
found  to  follow  stretching  of  the  nerve  in  a  limb,  in  cases  of  ataxy,  is  confined  or  not 
to  those  cases  in  which  the  affection  was  of  peripheric  origin;  and  whether  or  not 
nerve  stretching  is  useful  where  the  disease  is  primarily  in  the  cord  P 

Prof.  MoEOAN,  Manchester :  In  a  case  of  idiopathic  lateral  sclerosis  at  present 
under  my  care  in  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  accompanied  by  ankle-clonus  and 
extreme  pain  in  both  the  lower  extremities,  the  left  sciatic  nerve  was  stretched  under 
chloroform  by  Mr.  Southam.  Immediately  after  the  stretching,  the  ankle-clonus  on  the 
side  operated  on  ceased,  and  the  pain  abo  in  both  legs  entirely  disappeared.  In  the 
-course  of  a  fortnight,  however,  the  ankle-clonus,  to  some  extent,  returned,  but  there  has 
been  no  return  of  the  pain,  which  has  quite  ceased. 

l>c,  Bbown-S^ua&d,  Paris :  I  wish  to  mention  the  fact  that  a  section  of  a  lateral  half 
of  the  spinal  cord  having  produced  the  ordinary  effects  of  causing  hypersesthesia  on  one 
side,  and  anaesthesia  on  the  other,  it  is  found  that  the  stretching  the  sciatic  nerve  on  the 
side  where  ansesthesia  exists  changes  rapidly  the  state  of  things ;  hypersesthesia  coming 
where  there  was  ansssthesia,  and  a  diminution  of  feeling  where  there  was  hypersstheaia. 

Prof.  EuLENBTJBG,  Grelfswald:  The  great  interest  everywhere  taken  in  the  recent  opera* 
tion  of  nerve  stretching,  and  the  somewhat  exaggerated  hopes  raised  in  connection  with  the 
operative  treatment  of  locomotor  ataxy,  make  it  our  duty  to  bring  our  personal  expe- 
rience openly  before  this  assembly.  My  own  experience  is  not  so  great  as  Dr.  Langen- 
buch*s,  but  confined  to  cases  of  a  severer  character;  in  milder  cases  I  could  not 
make  up  my  mind  to  operate.  My  surprise  is  therefore  so  much  the  greater  to  find  in 
some  of  them  instantaneous  success,  especially  as  to  diminution  of  the  lancinating  pains, 
improvement  not  only  of  cutaneous  sensibiUty,  bnt  also  of  muscular  sense,  the  sensation 
of  posture,  passive  movements,  &c.  In  whatever  manner  this  may  have  been  effected  I 
should  ooneider  it  essentially  dne  tf  oeatnpetal  impulses — i»e^  not  to  direct  meohaoMal 
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traction  transmitted  to  the  spinal  cord,  but  rather  through  a  dynamic  (#iV  veniat  verba) 
agency  of  a  nature  as  yet  unknown,  of  a  peripheral  traumatic  influence  on  the  corresponding 
smaller  or  larger  territories  of  circulation  and  nutrition  in  the  spinal  cord.  In  that  way 
at  least  I  can  understand  that  the  operation  on  the  sciatic  nerve  of  one  side  can  have  a 
favourable  influence  on  that  of  the  opposite  side,  or  on  the  anterior  crural  of  the  same 
side,  or  on  the  nerves  of  the  genito-urinary  organs  and  those  of  the  arm.  We  have 
analogous  instances  after  other  operations  and  injuries  of  nerves.  I  need  only  mention 
the  known  fact  that  neuralgia  of  one  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  disappears  after  divbions  of 
the  others ;  and,  vice  versd,  neuralgia  of  the  trigeminus  arises  after  gunshot  injuries 
of  the  nerye-trunks  in  the  arm.  Again,  the  experimental  history  of  the  so-called  ascend- 
ing migrating  neuritis  and  consecutive  myelitis  may  be  conveniently  mentioned  here. 
On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  in  nerve  stretching  a  more  or  less  considerable  temporary  ^ 

influence  on  the  peripheral  conductivity  takes  place  in  the  stretched  nerve.    Apart  from  X 

the  Oact  that  in  some  nerves  it  may  go  as  far  as  complete  paralysis  (as  I  have  shown  on  ^   X 

the  facial),  it  extends  in  the  large  trunks  with  mixed  nerves,  in  the  extremities  princi-  ^   ^ 

pally  centripetal,  to  the  aflferent  nerve- fibres.  In  the  experiments  on  dogs  made  by  Prof.  5 

Voigt  and   myself,  it  was  observed  that  after  stretching  of  the  anterior  crural  the  O   >» 

tendon  reflex  (knee-phenomenon)  completely  dbappeared  for  one  or  two  days,  which       —  '^ 

eonld  only  be  referred  to  a  deficiency  in  the  centripetal  conduction,  because  the  centri-       ^   ^ 
fugal  (motor)  conduction  above  and  below  the  point  of  injury  showed  no  perceptible        ^    2:    ^ 
diminution.    The  irritability  tested  by  almost  minimal  faradic  currents,  gave  the  same        ^   T^    tiz 
results  before  and  after  the  operation.    In  some  oases  of  nerve  stretching  a  kind  of  ^    *^ 

paralytic  tremor  in  the  operated  extremity  was  observed,  similar  to  that  described  by  ^^    ny 

8chiff  after  division  of  the  hypoglossal  in  the  tongue.    It  is  most  desirable  that  further  rp   tr> 

investigations,  which  will  certainly  follow,  should  advance  this  question  clinically  and  o   ^ 

experimentally,  and  inquire  especially  into  the  apparently  different  behaviour  of  some  fj   "^ 

nerves  towards  stretching,  and  also  into  the  differences  in  part  prevailing  between  human  ^ 

and  animal  experiments.  in 

Dr.  Lavgenbuch,  Berlin :  Professor  Erb  yesterday  warned  us  against  too  sanguine 
expectations  concerning  the  effects  to  be  obtained  by  "  nerve  stretching.*'  On  this  point 
I  entirely  agree  with  him,  for  it  is  well  known  how  greatly  new  methods  of  treatment 
may  suffer  in  consequence  of  too  enthusiastic  praise ;  hence,  both  in  my  communication 
of  yesterday  and  in  my  most  recent  article  in  the  Berliner  kliniscAe  WocheMchrift^  I 
have  been  careful  to  express  myself  with  due  caution  and  reserve.  In  connection  with 
the  recent  work  of  Charcot,  Pierret,  Leyden,  Westphal,  and  others,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
mention  the  obligation  we  are  under  to  my  countryman  Flechsig,  and  to  point  out  how 
much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  obscure  field  of  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  by  this 
learned  and  ccmscientious  investigator.  In  his  famous  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Spinal 
Cord,  Professor  Erb  acknowledges  that  the  experiments  of  Flechsig  have  led  to  very  im- 
portant and  apparently  definite  results.  The  following  passage  is  of  special  interest  to  us 
(p.  39) :— "  Die  Grundbiindel  der  Hinterstrange— Keilstrange— nehmen  in  der  Hohe 
der  Anschwellungen  deutlich  zu ;  sie  sind  zum  grossen  Theile  directe  Fortsetzungen  der 
emtreteoden  hinteren  Wurzelbiindel,  doch  sind  gewiss  auch  noch  zahlreiche  lange 
Bahnen  darunter."  The  "  lange  Bahnen"  here  spoken  of  deserve  our  attention,  as  they 
may  perhaps  prove  to  be  the  ways  by  which  the  effects  of  nerve  stretching  are  conducted 
through  the  spinal  cord  to  the  brain.  Any  modification  of  the  above  views  of  Flechsig 
would  (as  Professor  Erb  stated  yesterday)  be  a  great  loss  for  a  proper  clearing  up  of  the 
problematical  origin  of  locomotor  ataxy,  as  well  as  for  the  explanation  of  the  effects  of 
nerve  stretching.    Professor  Erb's  other  objections  are  less  directly  connected  with 
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the  subject ;  and  it  would  require  more  than  the  time  allowed  to  me  to  answer  then* 
here. 


On  Perforating  Ulcer  of  the  Foot  as  connected  with  Progressive 
Locomotor  Ataxy. 
Profeasor  Benjamin  Ball,  and  M.  G.  Thibierqe,  Paris. 

The  trophical  changes  which  so  frequently  occur  in  connection  with  morbid  altera- 
tions of  the  ner?ou8  centres  have  long  been  the  subject  of  serious  investigation ;  and 
many  disorders  formerly  referred  to  various  other  causes  are  now  generally  recognized 
as  being  of  nervous  origin. 

Such  has,  in  particular,  been  the  case  with  perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot.  This  local 
trouble,  formerly  ascribed  to  mechanical  causes  or  to  iojury  of  the  blood-vessels— nay, 
sometimes  even  to  a  syphilitic  taint — is  now  almost  universally  considered  as  a  trophical 
disease  of  nervous  origin.  It  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  perforating  ulcer  is 
constantly  due  to  the  same  causes ;  and  it  seems  likely  that  there  exist  several  varieties 
of  the  disease,  which  may  be  referred  to  different  sources. 

The  labours  of  DupUy  and  Morat  have  proved,  at  all  events,  that  degeneration  of  the 
peripheral  nerves  is  unquestionably,  in  some  patients,  the  fom  et  origo  of  this  singular 
affection :  and,  in  this  respect,  the  numerous  cases  in  which  it  appears  to  follow  section 
or  compression  of  the  sciatic  nerves  are  fraught  with  a  deep  significance.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  same  authors  have  met  with  perforating  ulcers  in  diseases  of  the  nervous 
centres,  and  in  progressive  locomotor  ataxy ;  cases  pointing  to  the  same  conclusion  have 
been  gatliered  since  then,  and  we  have  ourselves  been  fortunate  enough  to  collect  a  few. 

The  light  of  morbid  anatomy  has  not  yet,  however,  been  thrown  upon  this  subject. 
None  of  such  cases  have  hitherto  terminated  fatally ;  and  the  state  of  the  peripheral 
nerves  remains,  therefore,  a  mystery.  Still,  the  alterations  of  nerves  in  locomotor  ataxy 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  various  observers ;  some  have  found  no  change  whatever 
beyond  the  spinal  roots;  others,  and  more  especially  Professor  Leyden,  have  found 
degenerations  of  some  few  nervous  fibres  in  the  sciatic  nerve ;  and,  latterly,  Professor 
Pierret  has  discovered  in  the  parts  which  suffer  from  aoftsthesia,  distinct  alterations  of 
the  terminal  expansions  of  sensory  nerves;  but,  after  all,  the  subject  still  remains 
obscure,  and  demands  further  investigation. 

Setting  aside  the  consideration  of  individual  cases,  many  an  argument  might  be  ad- 
duced to  prove  the  connection  between  perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot  and  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

1. — Surgeons  have  noticed  the  frequent  and  obstinate  recurrence  of  the  ulcer  after  its 
cure,  as  soon  as  the  patient  begins  to  walk  again ;  an  evident  intimation  that  mere 
mechanical  pressure  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  disease,  and  that  some  general  or  central 
predisposition  must  here  be  called  to  account. 

2. — ^It  is  well  known  how  frequently  perforating  ulcer  is  developed  symmetricaUy 
upon  both  feet ;  and,  when  upon  the  second  foot  no  positive  ulceration  exists,  a  hard 
callosity  is  not  unfrequently  met  with,  which  in  process  of  time  may  lead  to  deeper 
injury.  Now,  symmetry  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  leading  features  of  aU  trophical 
changes  connected  with  disease  of  the  nervous  centres. 

3. — Shooting  pains  in  the  lower  limbs  exist  in  a  great  many  of  these  patients,  and 
were  mentioned  for  the  first  time  by  MM.  Duplay  and  Morat.  The  frequency  of 
these  pains  and  their  peculiar  nature  point  still  more  closely  to  the  connection  between 
spinal  disease  and  the  trophical  change. 
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4.  —Ocular  troubles,  such  as  strabismus,  have  not  unfrequentlj  been  noticed  in  cases 
of  perforating  ulcer ;  and,  without  lajing  too  great  stress  upon  this  distant  analogy,  we 
still  consider  that  it  deserves  notice. 

We  will  now  proceed  briefly  to  record  the  cases  in  which  a  direct  connection  has  been 
traced  between  locomotor  ataxy  and  perforating  ulcer ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion, 
4he  facts  brought  under  our  notice  must  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes. 

I. — In  the  first,  the  symptoms  of  tabes  are  still  doubtful,  and  the  outline  of  the  dis- 
ease is  still  hazy  and  ill-defined,  when  the  trophical  change  first  appears ;  it  may  then  be 
Wd  that  the  foot-sore  is  one  of  the-  earlier  or  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  spinal 
•disease. 

II. — In  the  second  series,  the  perforating  ulcer  is  found  in  patients  who  exhibit  the 
well-known  phenomena  of  tabes  in  its  more  advanced  form,  and  it  may  then  be  consl- 
-dered  as  one  of  the  later  or  terminal  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxy. 

Now,  the  patient  who  first  attracted  our  attention  to  this  subject  emphatically  belongs 
io  the  first,  or  precocious  class  of  cases. 

Case  I. — ^A  man,  aged  fifty-two,  was  affected,  four  years  ago,  with  perforating  ulcers  on 
the  phalangeal  joint  of  the  right  big  toe.  He  was  taken  into  the  wards  of  Dr.  Tillany, 
-and  left  the  hospital  perfectly  cured ;  but,  three  weeks  hter,  he  began  to  experience 
most  exquisite  suffering  in  the  right  foot.  In  August,  1880,  the  shooting  pains  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  right  lower  limb,  from  one  end  to  the  other.  A  few  weeks  later  he  was 
-strack  with  partial  p^uralysis,  or  paresis  of  both  legs  and  of  the  right  arm.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment  the  symptoms  of  tabes  are  superabundantly  evident  in  this  case ;  shooting 
pains,  motor  inco-ordination,  impossibility  of  standing  with  his  eyes  closed,  circular 
pains  and  constriction  round  the  waist,  and,  Ust  but  not  least,  total  abolition  of  the 
patellar  tendon-reflex. 

Here,  then,  we  find  a  subject  in  whom  the  perforating  foot-sore  outstripped,  if  we 
may  nse  the  expression,  all  the  other  symptoms  of  tabes,  the  earliest  of  which — namely, 
shooting  pains — only  made  their  appearance  three  weeks  after  the  ulcers  had  been 
anocessfully  cured  by  surgical  treatment. 

Case  IL — Our  second  patient,  who  is  still  an  inmate  of  our  wards  at  the  Laenneo 
Hospital;  is  a  man  of  forty.  It  is  four  years  ago  since  he  noticed  an  induration  or 
callosity  on  the  outer  side  of  the  left  big  toe.  An  ulcer  soon  developed  on  the  spot,  and 
moat  obstinately  refused  to  heaL  Shortly  afterwards  the  same  process  was  repeated 
symmetrically  on  the  corresponding  joint  on  the  right  side;  and  the  sores  still  existed 
at  the  time  when  he  entered  our  wards  (1881).  For  more  than  ten  years  this  patient  has 
aoffered  from  what  he  calls  electric  pains  in  the  ankles  and  knee-joints.  Sensation  is 
obtuse  in  a  limited  zone  all  round  the  foot-sore.  Patellar  tendon-reflex  is  completely 
abolished  on  both  sides.  Some  slight  pains  are  felt  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  patient's 
gait  is  tottering  and  unsteady,  and  when  he  shuts  his  eyes  he  canuot  keep  his  balance. 
Speech  is  slow  and  somewhat  difilcult,  and  has  been  so  for  the  last  two  years.  The 
patient  has  also  since  that  time  been  affected  with  deafness  in  both  sides.  The  memory 
is  weak,  and  the  intellectual  faculties  are  visibly  impaired.  In  short,  this  patient  seems 
to  labour  under  what  has  been  more  particularly  described  as  the  bulbar  form  of  loco- 
motor ataxy. 

Our  excellent  friend.  Dr.  Duguet,  physician  to  the  H6pital  St.  Antoine,  has 
favoured  us  with  the  two  following  cases  : — 

Case  m. — A  female,  aged  thirty-eight  (the  only  person  of  that  sex  in  our  present  re- 
cord), entered  the  wards  with  a  perforating  ulcer  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  left  metatarso- 
phalangeal joint  of  the  big  toe,  which  had  recently  developed  under  a  callosity,  and  was 
aurrounded  by  an  extensive  zone  of  anaesthesia.    Ten  days  after  admission  she  was  seized 
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with  lancinating  pains  in  the  diseased  foot.  The  area  of  insensibility  gradually  extended, 
violent  pains  appeared  in  the  lower  limbs,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest.  Patellar 
tendon-reflex  was  completely  abolished.  Shortly  afterwards,  tremulation  in  the  upper 
limbs,  contraction  of  the  pupil,  gastric  symptoms,  and  weakness  in  the  lower  limbs,  made 
their  appearance ;  and  so  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the  disease  that  she  is  now  unable 
to  stand  with  her  eyes  shut.  The  peculiar  interest  of  this  case  centres  in  the  insidious 
progress  of  the  disease,  which,  as  first  exhibited,  showed  but  the  symptoms  of  perforating 
ulcer,  while,  at  the  present  moment,  the  signs  of  advanced  tabes  are  self-evident. 

Case  lY.  (Duguet). — A  man  aged  forty-four,  after  suffering  nearly  six  months  from 
pam  in  left  side  of  the  head  and  face,  was  taken  with  a  perforating  foot-sore  on  the  left 
big  toe,  and  shortly  afterwards  with  a  second  ulceration  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
fourth  toe  on  the  right  side.  At  the  same  time,  tingling  sensations  and  cramp  occurred 
in  the  legs  and  feet,  and,  shortly  after  this,  shooting  pains  appeared  in  both  lower  limbs. 
Four  months  later,  the  patient  was  taken  into  Dr.  Duguet's  wards,  and  the  symptoms 
of  tabes  were  easily  ascertained.  The  patient  exhibits  an  evident  diminution  of  tactile 
sensibility,  and  the  prick  of  a  pin  was  only  felt  along  time  afterwards.  The  patellar  tendon 
reflex  was  altogether  abolished,  and  the  patient  could  not  stand  upright  with  his  eyes 
shut.  He  also  suffered  from  intense  gastric  symptoms.  This  patient^  ailer  leaving  the 
hospital,  committed  suicide,  but  unfortunately  no  post-mortem  took  place,  and  a  moat 
interesting  case  was  thus  lost  to  medical  science. 

Case  V. — The  last  case  we  have  to  report  is  a  doubtful  one ;  a  patient  entered  the 
wards  of  Dr.  P^an,  with  a  perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot,  on  the  plantar  surface  of  the 
big  toe,  which  had  destroyed  the  joint,  and  necessitated  resection  of  the  bone.  In  this 
case  the  ))atellar  tendon-reflex  was  completely  abolished  on  both  sides,  and  erratic  pains 
were  felt  by  the  patient  in  both  lower  limbs. 

We  will  now  briefly  proceed  to  enumerate  the  cases  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
from  various  authors,  and  in  which  the  foot-sore  is  one  of  the  later  symptoms  of  tabes, 
in  an  already  advanced  stage. 

Case  I. — ^The  first  case  has  been  kindly  communicated  by  our  excellent  friend. 
Dr.  Lancereaux.  A  man,  forty-four  years  of  age,  after  suffering  during  twel? e  months 
from  shooting  pains  in  the  lower  limbs,  and  during  the  last  six  months  from  nfotor  inco- 
ordination, was  affected  with  |)erforating  ulcer  on  the  plantar  surface  of  the  left  big  toe^ 

Cases  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  have  been  published  by  various  authors,  whose 
names  are  given  below* : — 

The  total  number  of  cases  which  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  amounts  therefore  to 
twelve ;  and  this  number  might  probably  be  increased  by  an  excursion  beyond  the  pale 
of  French  medical  literature,  to  which  we  have  confined  ourselves. 

In  all  these  cases  the  patient  had  been  affected  with  the  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxy 
for  some  considerable  time  when  the  perforating  ulcer  first  appeared ;  and  in  each  and 
all  of  these  patients  shooting  pains  were  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  disease. 

The  cause  whicji  we  have  endeavoured  to  plead,  exhibits,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  most 
unfortunate  flaw — namely,  the  total  absence  of  post-mortem  examinations.  It  seems» 
however,  extremely  probable  that,  within  no  considerable  space  of  time,  opportunities  will 
arise  for  investigating  the  morbid  anatomy  of  these  trophical  changes.    It  will  then  have 


Case  II.— Daploy  and  Morat,  Arch.  OiniraUa  de  M^deciru,  6  Series,  T.  xxi.  1873. 
Case  III.— Morat,  Arch,  GirUrales  de  Midedne,  1876,  p.  846.  Case  IV.— Pitoy,  Thdsea 
de  Paris.  1877.  (Ist  case.)  Case  V.-Botreville,  Theses  de  Paris.  1878,  p.  58. 
Case  VI.— Mathieu,  Thbses  de  Montpellier.  1878.  Case  VII.— Flavot,  Archiveslde 
PhysidogU.     1881. 
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io  be  decided  vhethef  the  comspoiidmg  idterations  lie  in  the  spinal  cord  itself,  in  the 
serre-roots,  or  in  the  peripheral  ramifications  ;  and  it  maj  then  be  possible  to  adopt  a 
more  rational  mode  of  treatment  of  the  disease,  bj  acting  upon  the  real  culprit — namely, 
the  spinal  cord.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  the  following  conclusions  may,  we 
belicTe,  be  safely  adopted : — 

1. — ^Perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot  in  locomotor  ataxy  is  a  trophical  disturbance,  due 
not  to  local  causes  but  to  a  central  or  spinal  lesion. 

2. — ^Perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot  is  not  unfrequently  an  early  symptom  of  the  disorder, 
and  may  appear  long  before  the  locomotor  troubles. 

3. — ^The  local  disease  is  manifestly  connected,  as  has  been  evinced  in  a  large  number 
©f  cases,  with  certain  definite  symptoms  of  tabes  dorsalis,  and  more  especially  with  intense 
shootbg  pains,  with  the  absence  of  tendon-reflex,  and  with  gastric  symptoms,  or  the 
peculiar  dyspeptic  troubles  of  locomotor  ataxy. 

4. — ^In  a  practical  sense,  it  will  be  in  future  highly  important  to  examine  the  tendon- 
reflex  in  all  cases  of  perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot. 

5.— Females  appear  to  be  infinitely  less  subject  than  males  to  this  particular  con- 
sequence of  locomotor  ataxy. 

6. — ^Although  the  symptoms  of  the  spinal  disease  still  pursue  their  downward  course, 
tlie  local  disease  may  apparently  be  treated ;  this,  however,  must  be  due  in  some  slight 
measure  to  the  rest  which  the  patient  is  forcibly  compelled  to  take. 

Before  concluding  this  paper,  I  must  distinctly  beg  to  state  that  I  do  not  consider 
spinal  disease  as  the  only  cause  of  perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot.  There  exist,  no  doubt, 
a  large  number  of  varieties,  as  to  the  origin  of  this  local  complaint ;  and  we  have  only 
laboured  to  show  that  it  is  unquestionably  connected,  in  a  tolerably  large  number  of 
CMes,  with  the  earlier  or  later  periods  of  tabes  dorsalis. 


On  Percussion  of  the  Skull  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Diseases 
of  the  Brain.^ 
Dr.  Alexander  Robertson,  Glasgow. 

Disease  in  a  limited  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  in  some 
eases  gives  rise  to  pain  at  the  affected  part,  of  which  the  patient  may  be  fully  conscious 
and  be  able  to  point  to  its  exact  locality.  In  other  cases  the  pain  which  it  occasions  is 
more  diffuse  in  its  character  and  variable  in  its  position,  and  is  no  guide  to  the  seat  of 
moMA  action.  But,  further,  the  disease  in  many  instances  reveals  itself  mainly  by 
symptoms  of  a  different  kind,  such  as  convulsive  movements  in  the  form  now  known  as 

*  At  the  meeting  of  the  International  Congreaa,  I  learned  that  in  1874,  and  therefore 
three  years  before  me.  Dr.  Ferrier  had  referred  to  the  yalue  of  percussion  of  the  skull, 
and  bad  mentioned  that  padn  might  be  elicited  by  that  means,  though  not  previously 
eomplained  of  by  the  patient.  His  observation  is  published  in  a  paper,  entitled  Patho- 
logical ninstrations  of  Brain  Functions,  in  the  West  Riding  Asylum  JieporU  for  1874, 
page  54.  It  only  occupies  five  lines  of  the  article,  and,  I  need  scarcely  say,  was  quite 
unlniown  to  me.  I  now  fully  acknowledge  his  priority,  and  regret  that  I  should  have 
dfrerieokad  his  remark  on  the  subject.  The  fact  that  two  physicians,  quite  independently 
of  eadi  other,  should  have  made  the  same  observation,  adds  much  to  its  value. 
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Jacksonian  epilepsy,  or  it  may  be  by  alterations  in  the  mental  state ;  and  pain,  if  present, 
is  so  transient,  possibly  occurring  only  about  the  period  of  the  convnlsiFe  fit,  that  the 
patient  may  say  that  he  does  not  suffer  from  headache  at  all.  It  is  in  the  last  two 
classes  that  percussion  of  the  skull  proves  especially  serviceable,  often  indicating  with 
precbion  the  spot  where  the  disease  exists.  But  in  the  first  group,  abo,  it  is  frequently 
of  no  small  value  in  corroborating  the  patient's  impressions,  as,  with  rare  exceptions, 
the  uneasy  or  painful  feeling  at  the  affected  part  is  momentarily  much  increased  by 
percussion  over  it. 

When  it  is  alleged  that  the  existence  of  disease  in  a  part  of  the  brain's  surface  can  be 
manifested  by  percussion  of  the  cranial  wall  by  the  finger,  doubt  may  be  felt  if  the  slight 
force  applied  is  really  transmitted,  and  is  not  rather  diffused  along  the  bone.  This  point 
then  requires  consideration.  Apart  altogether  from  clinical  observation,  Buret's 
researches  on  cerebral  traumatism  apparently  furmsh  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  objection. 
For  he  has  shown  by  careful  and  laborious  experiment  that  at  the  point  of  sudden  impact 
a  cone  de  depression  is  formed  which  passes  through  the  interior,  in  the  line  of  the 
thrust,  to  the  base  of  the  skull.  This,  of  course,  applies  to  severe  blows,  but  the  slight 
strokes  of  percussion  will  act  in  a  similar  way,  though  the  impression  may  not  extend 
deeper  than  the  cerebral  cortex. 

A  somewhat  analogous  instance  of  the  irritation  of  a  morbid  part  into  conscious  sensi- 
bility by  mediate  percussion  is  sometimes  supplied  by  disease  of  the  lungs.  For  when 
softening  tubercle  or  a  cavity  is  pretty  near  the  surface  of  a  liing,  the  patient 
will  often  wince  and  complain  of  pain  when  percussion  is  practised  over  the  affected 
part,  whether  the  finger,  used  as  a  pleximeter,  rest  on  a  rib  or  in  one  of  the  intercostal 
spaces. 

However,  clinical  experience  furnishes  evidence  which  seems  conclusive.  For  a 
number  of  cases  are  now  on  record  in  which  distinct  localized  pain  in  what  b  now 
generally  regarded  as  the  motor  region  of  the  convolutions,  previously  not  felt,  or  at 
least  forgotten  by,  the  patients,  was  brought  out  by  percussion,  and  the  form  of  convul- 
sions or  paby  from  which  they  suffered  also  pointed  very  clearly  to  that  portion  of  the 
cerebral  cortex  as  the  seat  of  disease.  In  such  cases  the  two  kinds  of  symptoms  lend 
each  other  mutual  support  in  the  localization  of  the  morbid  process.  On  the  one  hand, 
those  indications  of  disturbed  or  destroyed  function,  though  they  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  very  significant  of  the  part  of  the  brain  involved,  can  scarcely  yet,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  be  held  as  perfectly  reliable  in  their  import ;  at  least  the  writer,  in  the 
patients  under  his  care,  felt  his  diagnosis  of  disease  in  the  motor  convolutions,  founded 
on  the  character  of  the  convulsive  fits,  to  be  greatly  strengthened  when  |)ain  was  deve- 
loped in  that  region,  and  only  there,  on  percussion  of  the  skull  throughout  its  whole 
extent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  information  derived  from  the  pain  thus  developed  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  co-existence  of  one  or  other  of  the  functional  disorders  referred 
to.  Again,  when,  along  with  epileptic  convulsions  of  too  general  a  nature  to  have  any 
localizing  value,  pain  was  elicited  by  percussion  in  a  limited  area,  and  at  no  other  part 
of  the  head,  it  was  felt  that  there  was  strong  ground  for  thinking  that  this  was  the 
centre  of  morbid  action,  though  it  might  be  distant  from  the  so-called  motor 
convolutions. 

In  certain  cases  under  consideration,  the  patients  stated  that  some  years  previously 
they  had  received  blows  on  the  back  of  the  head  in  which  pain  could  be  induced ;  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  pain  and  other  symptoms  pointed  was  thereby  corroborated.  In 
some  instances  also  the  effects  of  treatment  supported  the  diagnosis ;  for,  so  far  as  could 
be  determined,  the  patients  were  greatly  benefited  by  repeated  counter-irritation  over  the 
seat  of  pain. 
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Bat,  further,  it  maj  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  alleged  development  of  pain, 
that  the  cerebral  substance  is  altogether  insensitive,  and  that  the  investing  membranes 
are  very  slightlj  so.  This  is  doubtless  true  of  the  brain  in  health,  and,  so  far  as  knowo, 
in  disease  also ;  as  is  evinced  in  hernia  cerebri  where  a  patient  may  have  a  slice  of  his 
<»nvolQtions  cut  off  without  experiencing  any  sensation.  The  membranes  likewise 
when  exposed  show  little  evidence  of  sensibility.  But  though  their  sensory  endowment 
is  limitcKl,  like  other  fibrous  structures,  when  in  a  state  of  disease  and  at  the  same  time 
subject  to  tension,  they  may  give  rise  to  pain  which  occasionally  becomes  excruciating. 

The  pain,  it  will  be  observed,  b  elicited  by  percussion.  Mere  rubbmg  of  the  part  or 
gentle  pressure  does  not  induce  it.  It  is  therefore  inferred  tbat  the  disease  is  not  in  the 
bone,  unless  it  be  in  the  inner  table  of  the  skull,  and  if  this  part  be  affected  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  the  fact  should  be  known,  as  morbid  action  there  usually  involves  the 
outer  and  often  the  inner  membrane  and  brain  itself.  However,  disease  of  the  bone  in 
adults  in  most  cases  is  syphilitic,  and  the  pain  as  a  rule  is  so  considerable  as  to  stand  in 
no  need  of  artificial  development  to  manifest  its  existence. 

I  shall  now,  in  illustration,  submit  short  abstracts  of  a  number  of  cases  that  have 
fallen  under  my  observation : — 

*J.  W.,  aged  38. — ^This  patient  was  subject  to  convulsive  seizures,  affecting 
the  light  arm  and  leg,  every  three  or  four  weeks.  The  disease  was  probably  of 
syphilitic  origin.  He  stated  in  answer  to  repeated  inquiries  that  he  did  not 
suffer  from  headache,  yet  when  the  head  was  tapped  all  over  with  the  finger,  he 
without  hesitation  defined  the  limits  of  an  area  where  the  tapping  was  distinctly 
pamfol.  This  was  situated  on  the  left  side,  and  included  a  space  of  about  two 
inches  in  diameter,  the  centre  of  which  was  three  inches  above  the  highest  part  of 
the  left  ear.  Nowhere  else  was  there  any  unpleasant  sensation,  and  the  patient,  who 
was  an  intelligent  man,  was  quite  unaware  that  there  was  any  exceptional  condition 
in  the  region  mentioned  till  his  attention  was  directed  to  it  by  the  percussion. 
The  pain  was  described  to  be  of  a  dull  heavy  character,  and  was  not  produced  by 
mere  pressure  of  the  finger  without  tapping.  Besides  ordinary  constitutional  reme- 
dies, ten  cantharides  blisters  were  applied  in  rapid  succession  over  the  painful 
region,  and  he  seemed  to  derive  very  decided  benefit  from  the  local  treatment.  This 
was  in  the  end  of  1877  and  beginning  of  1878.  He  was  dismissed  apparently  well 
after  being  some  months  free  from  seizures.  He  again  came  under  observation  in 
ths  latter  part  of  1880,  and  although  after  excesses  he  had  in  the  interval  suffered 
from  two  mild  attacks,  he  still  considered  himself  recovered  and  fit  for  his  occupation 
as  an  engineer. 

W.  H.,  aged  39.— Patient  stated  that  he  has  been  subject  to  fits  about  once  a  fortnight 
for  some  years.  For  a  day  or  two  before  they  occur  he  has  a  heavy,  severe  pain  across 
the  middle  of  the  head,  extending  to  about  two  inches  above  each  ear,  which,  when  the 
attacks  are  imminent,  becomes  aggravated  and  seems  to  pass  from  the  right  to  the  left 
side.  They  begin  in  the  left  arm,  then  pass  to  the  left  leg,  and  thereafter  become 
general.  There  is  no  pain  in  the  head  except  near  the  time  of  the  fits.  In  a  free 
interval  the  head  was  percussed  with  the  finger.  This  developed  very  distinct  pain  in 
an  area  about  midway  between  the  upper  part  of  right  ear  and  middle  line  of  head.  The 
patient  left  the  hospital  before  there  was  time  to  test  the  effects  of  treatment. 

J.  M.,  aged  13. — For  some  months  before  adniission  this  boy  was  subject  to  "  night 
terrors,"  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  had  fits  of  somnambulism.    Before  special  treat- 

*  Cases  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  shown  at  meetings  of  the  Pathological  and 
CUnical  Society  of  Glasgow,  and  have  been  reported  in  different  medical  journals. 
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ment  was  commenced  be  had  two  attacks  apparently  of  an  epileptic  character,  being 
unconscious  for  some  minutes,  but  without  distinct  conyulsiye  morements.  He  suffered 
from  giddiness,  but  said  positively  that  he  had  no  headache.  However,  on  tapping  the 
entire  head  with  the  finger,  distinct  pain  was  elicited  in  and  around  the  right  parietal 
eminence.  A  cantharides  blister  was  applied  over  this  part,  and  he  was  ordered  a 
mixture  containing  the  bromide  and  iodide  of  potassium.  A  few  days  afterwards,  when 
the  skull  was  again  percussed,  he  stated  that  he  had  now  no  pain  in  the  part  mentioned, 
nor  anywhere  else.  He  continued  free  from  headache  and  had  no  more  fits  during  the 
two  months  he  remained  in  the  hospital,  and  left  apparently  well. 

*H.  B.,  aged  12. — ^This  boy  was  struck  with  a  piece  of  brick  on  the  left  side  of  the 
head  about  four  inches  above  the  summit  of  the  ear  and  half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  parietal 
eminence.  Within  a  month  he  became  subject  to  epileptic  "absences,"  and  rarer  con- 
vulsive seizures,  which  began  by  his  head  turning  to  the  right.  For  some  weeks  he  had 
pain,  which  at  first  was  severe,  but  after  a  time  much  less  acute  in  the  injured  parts  of 
his  skull.  When  he  came  under  my  care  the  unpleasant  feeling  had  passed  away.  Per- 
cussion, however,  brought  back  the  pain  in  a  somewhat  aggravated  form,  but  after  a 
few  minutes  it  gradually  disappeared.  Much  apparent  benefit  was  derived  from  a  suc- 
cession of  blisters  applied  over  the  painful  part  in  this  case  also. 

*  J.  R.,  aged  28.— Patient  has  beoi  subject  for  upwards  of  three  years  to  attacks  of 
Jacksonian  epilepsy,  affecting  chiefly  the  left  arm  and  hand,  at  about  weekly  intervals. 
He  has  also  suflbred  often  from  headache  during  that  time,  but  the  pain  was  generally 
diffused  throughout  the  head  during  the  attack,  and  he  cannot  say  that  one  part  was 
sorer  than  another.  Pain  was  developed  by  percussion  of  the  head  which  was  localized 
in  a  region  not  very  sharply  defined  above  tlie  right  ear  and  a  little  in  front  of  it 
Though  this  was  slightly  anterior  to  the  line  of  the  motor  oo  nvulutions,  it  was  stili 
sufficiently  near  it  to  support  distinctly  the  conclusion  as  to  the  site  of  lesion  derived 
from  the  character  of  the  convulsive  movements. 

M.  M.,  aged  44. — ^Patient's  head  was  hurt  by  a  fall  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  and 
ever  since  he  has  been  epileptic.  The  fits  occur  every  three  or  four  weeks.  They  begin 
as  an  aura  on  the  back  of  the  left  hand,  w^hich  creeps  up  to  the  shoulder,  then  he  loses 
consciousness  and  convulsions  become  general.  Before  and  after  the  seizures  he  usually 
suffers  &om  severe  and  widely  diffused  headache,  but  in  the  intervals  he  is  free  from 
unpleasant  feeling  of  any  kind.  On  percussing  the  head  pain  is  felt  nowhere  except  in 
the  middle  of  the  forehead,  but  even  slight  tapping  on  that  part  induces  intense  aching. 
"  It  nearly  blinds  me  in  both  eyes,"  he  said.  Careful  examination  of  that  part  of  the 
head  seems  to  show  a  slight  depression  of  the  bone  at  the  painful  part. 

In  practising  percussion  of  the  skull  it  is  well  to  tap  the  whole  head  with  the  finger 
before  asking  if  pain  is  induced  at  any  part  in  particular;  and  if  some  part  be  distinctly 
painful,  the  observation  should  be  verified  by  a  second  percussion.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  make  the  taps  of  the  finger  as  nearly  as  possible  of  equal  force,  except  in  the  temporal 
region  where  they  should  fall  more  lightly  than  elsewhere.  It  is  well  to  percuss  one's 
own  head  previously  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  tap  which  can  be  borne  without 
discomfort.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  either  by  remark  or  otherwise  directing  the 
patient's  attention  to  any  particular  part  of  the  head ;  this  precaution  is  very  important 
in  the  case  of  nervous  hysterical  people. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  means  of  diagnosis  is  of  very  wide  application.  It  pro- 
bably will  not  be  of  service  if  the  morbid  action  be  diffused,  as  in  ordinary  cases  of 
insanity.  It  is  clearly  of  value  where  the  disease  is  limited  in  extent  and  particularly  if 
gross  products  exist,  such  as  inflammatory  lymph,  producing  local  tension,  and  in 
tumours  of  the  surface  or  in  the  membranes.    In  injuries  of  the  head  it  may  occasionally 
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assist  the  diagnosis.  Thus,  in  a  somewhat  douhtful  case  of  fracture  of  the  skull  the 
writer  has  seen  it  of  use  in  helping  to  mark  out  the  line  of  the  fracture.  In  disease  of 
the  inner  table  of  the  sknll,  where  the  pain  of  the  head  is  widespread  and  felt  without 
percussion,  it  may  guide  to  the  exact  seat  of  lesion,  as  the  developed  pain  is  greatest  at 
that  point. 

Wherever,  therefore,  there  is  the  least  ground,  judging  from  the  general  symptoms, 
for  suspecting  that  disease  may  exist  superficially  within  the  skull,  percussion  of  the 
head  should  not  be  omitted.  Failing  any  result,  no  harm  will  have  been  produced ; 
when  successful,  it  singles  out  the  part  to  which  remedial  applications  may  be  made, 
with  the  well-founded  anticipation  that  not  seldom  the  progress  of  the  disease  may 
thereby  be  checked. 


On  Addison's  Disease. 
Dr.  Edward  Headlah  Greenhow,  London. 

Cases  of  diseased  supra-renal  capsules  were  related  by  various  authors  previous  to 
Dr.  Addison,  but,  until  he  did  so,  no  one  had  connected  any  particular  symptoms  with 
disease  of  these  organs.  These  symptoms  are,  nevertheless,  so  striking  and  peculiar 
that  they  could  not  fail  to  have  been  observed,  though  their  nature  was  not  understood. 
Aecordingly,  several  observers  had  described  cases  of  Addison's  disease,  more  or  less 
accurately,  long  before  the  publication  of  Dr.  Addison's  discovery  of  its  connection  with 
a  morbid  lesion  of  the  supra-renal  capsules.  Thus,  Bisel  relates  an  almpst  typical  case 
which  was  recorded  by  Dr.  Schotte  in  the  ''  Halle  Hospital  Reports"  for  1 823,*  and  Dr. 
Bright  described  a  case  in  1831,f  which  is  quoted  as  a  true  case  of  this  disease  by  Dr. 
Addison  in  his  monograph.:|: 

Dr.  Addison  appears  to  have  communicated  his  views  on  the  constitutional  and  local 
effects  of  disease  of  the  sopra^renal  capsules  to  the  South  London  Medical  Society 
sermral  years  before  4he  publication  of  his  more  complete  treatise  in  1855,  but  this  earlier 
communication  seems  to  have  attracted  little  attention.  Since  the  latter  date,  very 
nanierous  cases  of  the  disease  have  been  observed  and  recorded  both  in  England  and 
abroad,  and  although,  as  has  so  often  been  the  case  with  other  scientific  discoveries,  much 
seepiiciBm  was  for  many  years  entertained  as  to  the  relation  subsisting  between  the 
constitutional  symptoms  and  the  local  lesion  in  the  supra-renal  capsules,  no  one  now,  I 
believe,  doubts  the  reality  of  this  relation.  My  purpose  in  this  paper  being  only  to 
explain  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  I  shall  now  pass  at  once  to  the 
coosiderationof  the  disease  itself,  and  will  commence  by  relating  a  hitherto  unpublished 
eaae,  as  being  the  most  convenient  mode  of  bringing  the  phenomena  of  this  disease 
prominently  before  my  hearers. 

M.  W.,  aged  eighteen  years,  needlewoman,  was  admitted  mto  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
under  my  care,  December  12, 1876.  She  stated  that,  with  the  exception  that  the  catamenia 
were  not  quite  regular,  her  health  had  always  been  excellenfuntil  about  five  weeks  previous 
wben  she  had  a  severe  attack  of  bilious  vomiting,  and  observed  that  her  face,  arms,  and 

*  DeuUche  Archivf.  klin.  Med,,  vol.  vii.  p,  46. 
t  **  Eeports  of  Medical  Cases,"  vol.  ii.  p.  247. 
^  '*  On  the  Constitutional  and  Local  Effects  of  the  Disease  of  the  Snpra-renal  Capsules," 
by  Thomas  Addison,  M.D.,  Physician  to  Gny's  HospitaL 
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hands  had  acquired  a  dark  yellow  ooloor.  The  vomiting  continued  to  recur  after  meals 
for  seyeral  days.  She  nevertheless  gradually  recovered  from  this  slight  illness  and  was 
in  her  usual  health  on  the  evening  of  December  9.  On  rising  next  morning  she  ei- 
perienced  pains  in  the  Jcnees  and  legs  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  spine  was  very  chilly 
during  the  day,  and  had  a  severe  rigor  in  the  evening.  Next  day  the  pain  in  the  back 
had  become  more  severe,  and  she  again  suffered  from  sickness  and  was  unable  to  take 
her  food. 

State  OH  AdmUsioH. — Pulse  104,  small  and  compressible ;  temperature  99*0^;  extremi- 
ties cold ;  tongue  clean ;  lungs  and  heart  normal.  Urine  sp.  gr.  1027,  normal.  TcDder- 
ness  on  pressure  at  the  epigastrium  and  also  over  the  sacrum.  Bowels  confined.  There 
is  slight  duskiness  of  the  skin,  especially  over  the  face  and  arms ;  on  the  face  are  several 
mole-like  specks ;  there  b  also  very  slight  darkness  of  the  mammary  areolie,  and  a  band 
of  dusky  pigmentation  round  the  waist,  corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the  strings  of 
the  dress.  Conjunctivs  markedly  white  and  clear.  Ordered  simple  effervescing  medicine, 
milk  diet,  and  two  ounces  of  brandy  daily. 

There  was  no  vomiting  from  the  day  of  admission  until  December  14,  from  which 
date  it  recurred  frequently  until  the  18th.  The  pulse  during  this  period  ranged  from 
104  to  124,  and  the  temperature  from  97*2''  to  99*9"^.  On  December  18,  when  the 
vomiting  had  greatly  subsided,  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron,  combined  with  glycerine, 
ivas  prescribed ;  and,  the  appetite  being  very  capricious,  the  diet  was  ordered  to  be  varied 
from  day  to  day  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  patient. 

Vomiting  still  recurred  from  time  to  time,  but  not  very  frequently,  and  on  January  7 
she  was  so  comfortable  that  she  was  permitted  to  sit  up  in  the  ward.  This  exertion, 
however,  brought  on  vertigo,  sickness,  and  return  of  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  epigas- 
trium and  over  the  si^crum.  Pulse  130,  very  small  and  compressible.  Temperature 
rather  below  the  normal  standard.  Patient  very  feeble,  the  mere  exertion  of  being 
examined  having  caused  hiccup  and  vomiting.  Considerable  tenderness  was  now  dis- 
covered, on  pressure,  in  the  left  hypochondrium  and  the  complexion  was  observed  to  have 
become  darker  since  admission. 

A  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood  made  tliis  day  revealed  nothing  abnormal; 
it  was  perhaps  a  little  poor  in  red  corpuscles,  but  there  was  no  excess  of  white  ones. 

Prom  this  time  she  appeared  for  a  few  days  to  be  improving,  and  on  January  16 
the  general  discoloration  seemed  less  marked,  but  the  mammary  areolae  had  become 
4larker.  Vomiting  and  hiccup  continued  to  occur  almost  daily,  and  sometimes  several 
times  a  day,  usually  after  some  exertion,  and  she  complained  much  of  pain  in  the  epi- 
gastrium and  both  hypochondria. 

January  19. — Pulse  120,  almost  imperceptible;  temperature  98'6°.  Complains  of 
-severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  sacrum. 

Nest  day  she  was  found  lying  in  a  torpid  state ;  she  disliked  being  disturbed  and 
answered  questions  with  evident  reluctance ;  refused  food  and  retched  on  the  sb'ghtest 
movement,  but  did  not  actually  vomit.  Complained  of  severe  pains  in  the  loins.  It  was 
now  observed  that  small  patches  of  discoloration  resembling  moles  had  become  developed 
upon  the  lower  extremities.  . 

Ordered  nutritive  enemata,  consisting  of  beef-tea,  egg,  and  brandy,  every  four  hours. 

The  enemata  were  retained,  and  on  January  22  she  appeared  brighter,  but  still 
retched  on  being  moved.  A  few  days  later  she  teemed  still  better  and  was  able  to  eat 
some  solid  food.  On  January  28,  the  blood  was  again  examined  microscopically,  and 
found  to  be  normal. 

February  4.— Has  varied  much  during  the  last  few  days.  Pulse  84.  Distinct  and 
of  better  volume.   Discoloration  of  skin  rather  less.   General  aspect  improved.  Tongue 
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dean.  Still  has  occasional  retching  and  Tomiting,  but  is  nevertheless  able  to  take  food 
and  a  small  quantity  of  port  wine.  The  nntritiye  enemata  are  still  continued  daily,  but 
less  frequently. 

Febniary  13.— Pulse  120,  thready  and  feeble ;  temperature  990° ;  respiration  24. 
During  the  last  week  the  pulse  has  ranged  from  84  to  112 ;  the  respirations  from  16  to 
20 ;  the  temperature  has  for  the  most  part  been  rather  subnormal.  Has  been  free  from 
sickness,  and  able  to  take  food.  Her  aspect  this  morniiig  is  rather  more  depressed ; 
colour  darker;  has  return  of  vomitmg,  retching,  and  hiccup.  The  mammary  areol®  are 
darker ;  breath  very  offensiye. 

February  17. — Pulse  124;  Temperature  98*6°;  vomiting;  very  apathetic.  Com- 
plains of  pain  in  the  sacrum  and  aching  in  the  legs.    Refuses  food. 

February  19. — Pulse  140,  almost  imperceptible ;  temperature  99*6°;  respirations  12. 
Is  very  drowsy;  urine  sp.  gr.  1015,  normal.  Tenderness  over  sacrum.  Vomiting  and 
retching  continue.    An  offensive  odour  about  patient. 

February  22. — Pdae  128;  temperature  97'8°;  respirations  16.  Is  very  prostrate. 
Answers  questions  slowly  and  reluctantly.  Frequent  sickness  and  hiccup.  Voice  faint. 
Colour  of  skin  darker;  mole-like  spots  on  face  appear  larger  and  darker,  being  almost 
black. 

March  1. — ^Pulse  almost  imperceptible,  about  140;  temperature  99*6°;  respirations 
16 ;  free  from  vomiting  and  retching,  but  has  frequent  and  violent  hiccup.  ^ 

March  3. — Pulse  quite  imperceptible;  temperature  98*5°;  b*es  in  a  semi- torpid  state 
with  the  eyes  half-dosed.    Sordes  on  teeth.    Answers  when  addressed.    Complains  of 
general  soreness  of  the  surface  of  body. 
Died  at  8  p.m.  of  March  4th. 

Foit'fmoriem  EsaminoHon, — Slight  general  duskiness  of  surface ;  skin  of  face,  axillae, 
abdomen,  groins,  and  knees,  of  a  pale  dusky  brown  tint.  Nipples  ill-developed.  Areolae 
not  very  markedly  pigmented.  Besides  the  more  diffuse  pigmentation  of  the  surface^ 
minute  dark  brown  specks  of  pigment  were  scattered  sparsely  over  the  face  and  limbs. 
Subcutaneous  fat  of  a  rich  yellow  colour  and  very  abundant,  forming  a  layer  varying 
from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  thickness,  in  the  walls  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen. 

Thorax, — ^Heart  small,  valves  healthy,  muscular  tissue  pale  coloured.  Auricles  filled 
with  tolerably  firm  decolorized  clot.  Both  lungs  slightly  adherent  by  a  few  bands  at  the 
i^>ex.  Bight  lung  healthy ;  scattered  throughout  the  upper  and  contiguous  part  of  the 
lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung  were  some  caseous  nodules,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a 
walnut.  They  were  wedge-shaped,  and  situated  immediately  beneath  the  pleura.  Some 
of  them  had  softened  down  into  small  cavities  containing  puriform  fluid,  each  cavity 
having  a  distinct  limiting  membrane. 

Abdomen. — ^Numerous  bands  of  adhesion  existed  between  the  liver  and  diaphragm, 
spleen  and  stomach,  and  also  between  the  omentum  and  parietal  peritoneum.  The 
gastric  mucous  surfsce  presented  numerous  points  of  injection  and  ccchymosis;  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  was  natural,  with  the  exception  of  marked  vascularity  and 
slight  prominence  of  the  solitary  glands. 

The  supra-renal  capsules  were  firmly  adherent  to  the  surrounding  tissues,  much  fat 
being  intermingled  with  the  cellular  tissue,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  dissect  out  the 
nerves  with  any  great  exactness.  Both  capsules  were  much  enlarged,  hard,  and  nodulated. 
The  right  capsule  was  of  an  irregular  quadrilateral  shape,  and  measured  two  inches 
yertically  by  one  inch  and  a  half  wide.  The  vena  cava  was  firmly  adherent  to  its 
Ulterior  surface,  concealing  the  lower  half  of  the  organ.  The  left  capsule  was  trian- 
gular in  shape ;  it  measured  two  and  a  half  inches  vertically  by  one  inch  in  width  at  its 
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base.  On  section  it  presented  numerous  opaque,  firm  yellowish  nodules,  averaging  a 
split  pea  in  size,  besides  two  much  larger  masses  of  the  same  character,  situated  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  organ.  These  nodules  were  all  separated  from  one  another  bj  bands 
of  vascular  fibrous  tissue,  the  white  glistening  appearance  of  which  contrasted  with  the 
opaque  appearance  of  the  nodules.  The  sympathetic  nerves  and  plexuses,  especially  the 
solar  plexus,  were  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  connective  tissue  which  it  was  found 
impossible  to  separate.  Numerous  large  nerves  passed  from  each  capsule  to  the  semi- 
lunar ganglion  on  either  side.    These  ganglia  were  much  indurated. 

This  case  presented  most  of  the  characteristic  local  signs  and  constitutional  symptoms 
of  Addison's  disease.  The  dusky  hue  of  the  skin  had  been  sufficiently  obvious  to  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  patient  and  her  friends  before  she  became  an  inmate  of  the 
hospital.  It  was  chiefiy  developed  in  the  usual  situations— namely,  the  face,  hands, 
axillas,  abdomen,  and  groins — ^but  was  by  no  means  so  dark  as  in  many  other  cases  which 
have  come  under  my  observation.  There  was  also  no  pigmentation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  neither  was  there  any  deeper  discoloration  around  the  only  cicatrix 
that  was  discovered.  This  was  situated  upon  the  outer  aspect  of  the  right  thigh,  was 
superficial,  not  much  depressed,  and  was  evidently  of  very  old  standing.  The  absence 
of  pigmentation  around  this  cicatrix,  indeed,  forms  the  most  remarkable  deviation  from 
the  usual  course  of  the  disease,  for  deeper  discoloration  of  skin  in  the  site  of  former 
injaries  and  around  old  cicatrices  is  almost  invariable  in  Addison's  disease.*  Two  cir- 
cumstances may  have  contributed  to  this  exception  in  the  present  case — namely,  first,  the 
veiy  old  standing  of  the  cicatrix  and  its  comparatively  slight  nature ;  and  secondly,  the 
very  rapid  course  of  the  illness,  only  four  months  having  intervened  between  its  beginning 
and  the  fatal  termination.  In  every  other  respect  the  discoloration,  though  slight,  was 
quite  characteristic.  * 

On  the  other  hand,  the  constitutional  symptoms  and  the  morbid  appearances  found  at 
the  post-mortem  examination  were  those  which  have  been  noted  in  every  weU  marked 
case  of  the  disease.  There  was  the  progressive  asthenia,  with  small,  feeble  pulse ;  langoid 
exhausted  aspect,  indisposition  for  exertion,  mcreasing  prostration  and  apparenUj 
semi-comatose  state ;  anorexia,  gastric  irritability,  vomiting,  retching,  and  hiccup,  which 
are  usually  prominent  symptoms  of  the  disease.  There  were  likewise  occasional  vertigo, 
on  being  raised  into  the  upright  position,  and  great  exhaustion  and  depression  when 
examined  even  in  bed ;  pains  in  the  loins,  and  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  epigastrium 
and  hypochondria,  especially  during  the  recrudescences  of  the  illness,  and  becoming  mneh 
less  obvious  when  the  more  urgent  constitutional  symptoms  subsided.  The  temperature 
was  for  the  most  part  subnormal,  though  sometimes  a  little  elevated ;  the  respirations 
were  generally  shallow  and  somewhat  below  the  frequency  of  health.  The  urme  was 
normal,  but,  after  the  first  observation,  of  rather  low  specific  gravity.  An  offensive 
odour  was  observed  about  the  bed  and  person  of  the  patient  towards  the  close  of  life,  a 
fact  which  has  been  noticed  in  other  cases,  both  by  myself  and  by  other  observers.  The 
excessive  restlessness  during  the  last  days  of  life,  which  was  present  in  this  patient,  is 
also  a  not  uncommon  attendant  of  the  closing  scene  in  these  cases. 

The  course  of  the  illness  presented  the  irregular  remissions  and  exacerbations  of 
symptoms  which  have  been  so  frequently  observed .f    The  course  of  Addison's  disease  is. 


*  For  cases  illustrating  this  fact,  see  '<0n  Addison's  Disease :  being  the  Croonian 
Lectures  for  1875/*  by  E.  H.  Greenhow,  MJ).,  pp.  104  and  117 ;  also  Trant,  cf  Patho- 
logical  Society,  vol.  xr.  p.  228,  and  vol.  xx.  p.  404. 

t  See  Croonian  Lectures,  pp.  17,  117,  139 ;  also  Trans,  of  Pathological  Society ^  vol.  xix. 
p.  404 ;  and  vol.  xxiv.  p.  234. 
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indeed,  on  the  whole  progressive,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  liable  to  such  idtemations  as 
existed  in  this  patient.  Dariog  the  remissions  the  more  prominent  symptoms  abate,  or 
mav  even  from  time  to  time  almost  entirely  subside ;  but,  such  remissions  are  invariably 
Mowed,  sooner  or  later,  by  a  return  of  the  symptoms  of  depression  and  asthenia.  Such 
alternations  may  occur  many  times  in  the  course  of  the  illness ;  there  may  even  be  periods 
of  comparative  health,  but,  however  slow  and  chronic  in  its  course,  the  tendency  of 
Addison's  disease  is  always  downwards ;  each  exacerbation  leaves  the  unhappy  patient  in 
a  worse  state  than  before,  until  at  length  he  succumbs  in  one  of  these  paroxysms.  These 
exacerbations  sometimes  supervene  without  any  obvious  cause,  but  more  commonly  seem 
to  arise  as  a  consequence  of  some  depressing  circumstance.*  Thus  a  fatiguing  walk  or 
a  dose  of  purgative  medicine  has  not  unfrequently  appeared  to  be  the  exciting  cause  of 
fatal  exacerbations.  In  the  patient  whose  case  I  have  related  the  mere  fatigue  of  being 
submitted  to  a  careful  examination  in  bed  on  several  occasions  brought  on  paroxysms 
of  retching,  sickness,  hiccup,  and  intense  temporary  depression. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  of  Addison's  disease  may  be  summed  up  as  those  of 
extreme  nervous  depression,  with  greatly  enfeebled  action  of  the  heart,  small  thready 
pulse,  faintness,  shallow  feeble  respiration,  more  particularly  during  the  paroxysmal 
exacerbations  just  described ;  hiccup  is  very  common,  and  anorexia  and  irritability  of 
stomach,  with  vomiting  and  retching,  are  almost  invariably  present  during  the  course 
of  the  illness,  and  have  never  been  absent  in  the  last  stage  in  any  of  the  cases  I  have 
seen.  There  is  no  emaciation,  unless  the  disease  be  associated  with  some  wasting 
disease,  such  as  phthisis,  and  there  is  almost  invariably  a  large  accumulation  of  fat  in  the 
integuments,  and  sometimes  around  the  internal  organs.  Notwithstanding  the  breath- 
lessness  and  inabDity  for  exertion,  there  is  no  real  amemia,  the  blood  being  often  rich  in 
red  corpuscles ;  and  in  none  of  the  cases  in  which  I  have  examined  it  has  there  been  any 
increase  of  white  ones. 

As  a  rule  the  temperature  is  subnormal  in  Addison's  disease,  the  extremities  cold, 
and  the  urine  scanty,  and  for  the  most  part  of  low  specific  gravity.  There  is  generally 
constipation.  There  would  thus  seem  to  be  decreased  tissue  change.  The  mind  is  often 
clear  to  the  last,  but  so  great  is  the  prostration  in  fully  developed  cases,  that  the  patient 
towards  the  end  of  the  scene,  often  lies  in  a  drowsy,  apparently  semi-comatose  state,  from 
which  he  can,  nevertheless,  be  roused,  and  then  gives  pertinent,  though  usually  slow  and 
apparently  reluctant,  answers  to  questions,  as  if  speaking  required  a  great  effort.  Death 
commonly  takes  place  by  asthenia,  and  is  sometimes  sudden.  In  other  cases  incoherence 
or  delirium,  and  more  rarely  coma,  have  preceded  death;  and  again,  in  other  cases,  the 
end  has  been  ushered  in  by  subsultus  and  convulsions.f 

Discoloration  of  skin,  when  present,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  striking 
features  of  Addison's  disease.  It  is  not  uniforialy  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the 
body,  but  is  developed  chiefly  upon  the  seats  naturally  most  liable  to  become  darker, 
either  under  the  influence  of  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  or  the  excitement  of  certain 
physiological  processes ;  and  also  around  the  seats  of  any  local  irritation.  The  peculiar 
change  of  colour  in  Addison's  disease  must,  therefore,  like  many  other  pathological  pro- 
cesses, be  regarded  as  only  an  exaggerated  and,  therefore,  morbid  development  of  a 
natural  physiological  process.    It  commences  earliest  and  becomes  deepest  on  the  more 

*  ^eeloc.  eit.^  pp.  107-130 ;  also  Trans,  of  Pathological  Society,  voL  zvi.  p.  247, 
and  Y(A.  xv.  p.  231. 

t  For  cases  in  illustration  see  <<Croonian  Lectures,''  pp.  103,  108,  ,115  118,  121,  and 
148 ;  also  Trata,  of  Pathological  Society,  vol.  x.  p.  269  ;  vol.  xvi.  p.  247  J  vol.  xvii.  p.  307 ; 
voL  xix.  p.  404;  voL  xxiv.  p.  224 ;  and  vol.  xx.  p.  378. 
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exposed  parts — tae  face,  neck,  and  hands,  and  in  the  axilla,  the  mammary  areolae,  groins, 
genital  regions,  and  abdomen.  Sometimes  it  i]s  only  observed  in  these  situations ;  but 
more  commonly,  though  most  obvious  in  them,  it  is  also  more  or  less  generally  diffused 
over  the  whole  cutaneous  surface.  The  transition  from  the  darker  to  the  paler  parts  is 
rarely  sudden,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  one  merges  into  the  other  by  insensible  degrees ; 
the  single  exception  to  this  rule  being  where  any  local  irritation  has  existed,*  when 
the  margin  of  the  darker  portion  is  often  well  defined.  Thus,  marks  or  bands  of  pig- 
mentation have  frequently  been  found  in  situations  which  have  been  the  seats  of  irritation 
caused — as  in  the  case  I  have  narrated — by  the  pressure  of  strings  or  garters,  and,  still 
more  notably,  where  a  superficial  abrasion,  such  as  that  caused  by  a  blister,  has  recently 
existed.  True  cicatrices  are,  however,  never  pigmented,  but  there  is  usually  a  well- 
marked  areola  of  discoloration  around  them,  which  contrasts  vifidly  with  the  ivory  white- 
ness of  the  true  cicatricial  tissue. 

The  discoloration  varies  in  hue  from  a  general  greenish  bronze,  or  a  dark  sepia 
colour,  to  mere  duskiness  of  skin,  and  the  patient  presents  very  much  the  aspect  of  a 
person  belonging  to  one  of  the  darker  races  of  mankind.  Unless  where  it  is  intensiled 
by  some  local  irritation,  the  discoloration  is  symmetrically  arranged :  both  axills,  both 
mammary  areols,  aud  both  groins,  being  similarly  affected.  The  discoloration,  as  already 
stated,  is  often  so  marked  as  to  attract  immediate  attention ;  but  in  several  of  my  cases 
it  has  only  been  discovered  when  sought  for  to  assist  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  case,  and  in  a 
few  instances  it  is  said  to  have  been  altogether  absent. f  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
lips,  tongue  and  mouth  is  likewise  often  the  seat  of  discoloration  in  Addison's  disease. 
Its  margin  on  the  lips  and  tongue  is  usually  more  defined  than  on  the  skin,  and  on  the 
tongue  it  frequently  has  an  inky  hue. 

The  colouriDg  matter  is  deposited  in  the  skin  in  the  situation  in  which  it  exists 
naturally  in  the  darker  races  of  men — ^namely,  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  rete  mucosum,, 
the  sinuosities  of  which  it  very  exactly  follows ;  the  more  superficial  layers  and  the  true 
skin  being  mostly  free  from  deposit.  Nevertheless,  in  a  few  cases  I  have  found  traces  of 
pigment  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  cutis,  at  some  distance  below  the  rete  mucosum. 
The  pigment  deposited  in  the  tongue,  lips,  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  de- 
posited in  the  lower  cells  immediately  overlying  the  papiUie ;  the  superficial  epithelium, 
like  the  superficial  layers  of  the  epidermis,  being  quite  free  from  deposit.  The  seat  of 
the  discoloration  in  the  mucous  membranes  therefore  exactly  corresponds  with  that  in 
the  skin. 

The  pathological  appearances  found  in  Addison's  disease  are  invariably  of  the  same 
kind,  though  they  vary  somewhat  in  details  according  to  the  stage  at  which  the  morbid 
process  has  arrived,  and,  probably,  the  more  or  less  rapid  or  slow  course  of  the  disease. 
In  uncomplicated  cases,  the  primary  lesion  is  situated  in  the  supra-renal  capsules  and 
their  immediate  neighbourhood.  These  organs  are  hard,  nodulated  or  uneven,  mis- 
shapen, and  frequently  much  increased  in  volume.  More  rarely  they  are  normal  in  size ; 
and,  in  a  few  instances,  they  have  been  found  contracted  and  smaller  than  natural.  Thej 
are  usually  extensively  adherent  to  neighbouring  organs— to  the  liver,  diaphragm,  spleen. 


•  "Croonian  Lectures,"  pp.  105,  118;  also  Tran$.  of  PathologieaL  Society ^  vol  xrr* 
p.  228  ;  and  vol.  xix.  p.  404. 

+  See  Bristowe,  Trans,  of  Patholoffieal  Society,  vol.  xi.  p,  276  ;  Bruce,  Trans,  of  Patko^ 
logical  Society,  vol.  zvii.  p.  401 ;  Gull,  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1863„  voL  i.  p.  83  ; 
Murchison,  Trans,  of  Pathological  Society,  voL  xix.  p.  406 ;  Owen  Rees,  '*  Guy's  Hospital 
Beports,"  vol.  viii  p.  38 ;  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1866,  vol.  ii  p.  313 ;  Tnckwell, 
Trans,  of  Pathological  Society,  voL  xix.  p.  419. 
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pancreas,  kidneys,  stomach,  and  vena  cava,  and  arc  surrounded  by  a  dense  mass  of  con- 
nective tissue,  by  which  the  numerous  branches  of  nerves,  which  pass  into  the  capsules 
and  the  adjoining  ganglia  and  plexuses  are  intimately  matted  together. 

When  the  diseased  capsules  are  cut  across,  the  distinction  between  cortex  and  medulla 
b  found  to  be  almost,  if  not  entirely,  obliterated,  and  the  organ  is  seen  to  be  composed  of 
two  materials  of  different  appearance  and  character.    One  of  these  is  a  semi-transparent 
tissue,  of  firm  consistence,  and  of  a  grey  or  greenish-grey  colour  when   recently  cut,  but 
rapidly  acquiring  a  reddish  hue  when  exposed  to  the  air.    The  other  material  is  opaque, 
of  a  yellowish  or  cream  colour,  and  mostly  of  clicesSr  ifi4SisCene*o.   It-ejusists  of  irregular 
roundish  masses  embedded  in  the  translucent  sAbUawcc*  alroady  tiescribyd,  from  which  it 
can  frequently  be  readfly*eiMclfate*^.     This*  ViLtture  §f  "materials  of  ^ujch   different 
appearance  gives  the  cut*  organ  a*  mar'^Hdl' ?.ppeafiuice.   'T^eTgfopoAipn-of  Ibes^'siib-." 
stances  varies  much  in  different  c«s*es«,  aad  probably  depends  uppji  tl»e  stagfe:;'ail(fTi!ofe'or: 
less  rapid  progress  of  the  local  chan^e^.*   rtf  ihe  less  advanced*  casifts;  ^me- trades  ©f  the 
normal  structure  of  the  capsules  may  occasionally  be  foimd  in  tl)e'8eaii:tcaiS^r&jU;  Ussue ; 
but  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  every  relic  of  the  original  structure  of  the  organ  has 
usually  disappeared.    On  close  examination,  intermediate  gradations  between  the  firm 
tranalacent  tissue  and  the  opaque,  friable,  cheesy  nodules  may  be  seen.    In  some  cases 
the  cheesy  substance  has  become  cretaceous,  grating  under  the  knife ;  and  in  others  it  is 
found  repbiced  by  a  creamy,  puriform  fluid,  which  may  be  so  abundant  that  the  whole 
organ  is  converted  into  an  abscess-like  cavity.    In  rare  cases  the  capsule  is  converted 
into  a  hard  calcareous  mass,  and  is  then  sometimes  found  of  less  than  the  natural  size. 
These  varieties  in  the  condition  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  in  Addison's  disease  depend, 
probably,  upon  the  more  or  less  acute  or  chronic  course  of  the  disease,  the  morbid  process 
being  essentially  the  same  in  all  of  them. 

On  microscopical  examination,  the  translucent  substance  is  seen  to  be  formed  of  a 
^brillated  stroma,  containing  numerous  lymphoid  corpuscles;  the  opaque  cheesy  material 
to  consist  of  amorphous  granular  matter,  mixed  with  shrunken  cells,  nuclei,  and  oil,  in 
varying  proportions.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  primary  morbid  process  in  the  supra- 
renal capsules  consists  of  an  inflammatory  exudation  of  low  type,  which  encroaches  upon 
and  destroys  the  natural  tissue  of  the  organs,  and  itself  ultimately  undergoes  caseous 
degeneration ;  this  is  accompanied  by  great  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  around 
the  capsules,  producing  the  adhesions  to  neighbouring  organs,  and  the  appearances  in 
connection  with  the  nerves,  ganglia  and  plexuses  already  described. 

Several  morbid  conditions  are  so  frequently  found  to  co-exist  with  Addison's  disease 
that  they  must  be  looked  upon  as  bearing  some  definite  relation  to  it.  Not  being  found 
in  every  instance,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  essential,  but  I  feel  confident  that  I  do 
not  err  in  ranking  them  as  secondary  consequences  of  the  disease.  Perhaps  the  intimate 
matting  together  of  the  nerves,  ganglia,  and  plexuses,  might  be  also  regarded  in  this 
light ;  but  they  have  been  so  constantly  present  that  I  consider  them  as  forming  an 
important,  and,  mdeed,  as  I  shall  hereafter  explain,  essential  element  of  the  disease.  The 
conditions  to  which  I  now  more  particulariy  refer  are  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capsules,  due,  undoubtedly,  to  the  extension  to  them  of  the 
inflammatory  process ;  swelling  of  the  agminated  and  solitary  glands  of  the  intestines ; 
and  a  mammillated  appearance  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  This  latter 
appearance  arises  from  an  overgrowth  of  lymphoid  tissue  around  and  between  the  gastric 
tubales.  It  did  not  exist  in  the  case  which  I  have  related ;  but  it  is  so  frequent  an 
attendant  of  Addison's  disease  that  it  falls  into  the  category  now  under  consideration. 
Enlargement  of  spleen  has  also  been  observed  sufficiently  often  to  render  it  probable  that 
it  also  forms  an  occasional  secondary  consequence  of  the  disease. 
Pabt  II.  p 
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In  a  large  number  of  cases  of  Addison's  disease,  no  other  morbid  lesion  has  been 
found  on  post-mortem  examination  besides  those  I  have  described.  In  others,  patho- 
logical conditions  have  been  obserred,  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  regard  as  haying  been 
either  directly  causative  of  the  disease  in  the  supra-renal  capsules,  or  as  indicative  of  a 
constitutional  proclivity  to  analogous  morbid  processes  in  other  organs.  To  the  former 
class  I  shall  revert  when  I  speak  of  the  exciting  causes  of  the  disease ;  bat  I  may  here 
mention  that  caries  of  the  vertebrs  and  abscesses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capsules  appear 
to  be  often  the  starting-point  ffoni  which  Addbon's  disease  takes  its  origin.  To  the 
other  class  musf^Jlje  ^-riferfdd  thd  y^tf  Jre^nent  association  of  Addison's  disease  with  other 
local  morbid  conditions,  wlihsh  (hay* be' broadly  spol^eij  of  .as  connected  with  a  strumous, 
^^9r^ub§rcalar'qpn?t\^utidi\,';to^  a|  a  vul^e^jible  constltijtio^*,  p{oce  to  the  development  of 
Jchjoni^  urfiarfmaf^  procdssfes.  of  IdVtype.  *  '  "    '^]  * 

•  *Tfie  'course  of^A^di^on's  dicease  ia  ^^ays  chronib.  It  may  last  for  several  yews : 
there -ija^  fvetfJfce  loi^  intervil^.6f  jor^pv^tfj^c  health  after  it  has  become  manifest, 
but.  its  •WndWcy  Is"  "inyariably"  towards  a  fatal  termination.  In  a  few  instances  it 
has  proved  rapidly  fatal,  almost  coincidently  with  its  first  distinct  manifestation ;  but  the 
revelations  of  the  post-mortem  examination  in  such  cases  have  invariably  shown  that 
the  local  lesion  must  have  been  long  in  progress.*  The  constitutional  symptoms  and 
local  signs  do  not  invariably  appear  to  run  together;  sometimes  the  discoloration  has 
been  absent,  or  nearly  so,  when  death  has  speedily  followed  the  deyelopment  of  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms ;  in  other  cases,  the  discoloration  of  skin  has  been  very  obvious  for 
a  considerable  time  before  the  constitutional  symptoms  have  appeared. 

The  diagnosis  of  Addison's  disease  is  not  more  difficult  than  that  of  many  other 
chronic  diseases ;  indeed,  when  both  the  constitutional  symptoms  and  local  signs  are  well- 
marked  it  is  very  easy.  In  uncomplicated  cases  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  diagnose  from 
the  well-marked  constitutional  symptoms  alone,  even  though  the  discoloration  of  skin  be 
absent,  or  so  slight  as  to  escape  detection  until  sought  for.  At  the  same  time,  I  must 
admit  that  errors  of  diagnosis  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Such  errors,  for  the  most 
part,  arbe  from  the  circumstance  that  whenever  the  skin  is  bronzed,  the  existence  of  this 
disease  is  apt  to  be  at  once  suspected.  Now,  whilst  on  the  one  hand  there  is  no  other 
disease  which  presents  precisely  the  same  train  of  constitutional  symptoms,  so  that 
their  presence,  when  unattended  by  any  other  obvious  cause,  ought  to  lead  to  a  suspicion 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  case ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  pigmentation  of  skin  more  or  less 
closely  approximating  that  of  Addison's  disease  occurs  in.  the  course  of  several  other 
diseases. 

Bronzing  of  skin,  which,  on  a  cursory  examination,  has  frequently  been  mistaken 
for  that  of  Addison's  disease,  is  not  rare  in  elderly  persons  of  uncleanly  habits,  espe- 
cially when  infested  with  vermin;  the  condition  is  called  "vagabond's  discoloration" 
by  the  (Germans,  among  whom  it  would  seem  to  be  more  common  than  in  tliis 
country.  Several  such  cases  have  fallen  under  my  observation.!  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  was  sent  into  the  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  as  an  unquestionable  case 
of  Addison's  disease,  several  years  ago.  There  was  dyspnoea  on  exertion,  cough, 
occasional  yomitmg  and  anaemia;  but  the  whole  train  of  symptoms  did  not  correspond 
with  those  of  Addison's  disease,  and  those  symptoms  which  existed  were  fully  accounted 
for  by  the  existence  of  aortic  incompetence.  Although,  therefore,  the  discoloration 
more  nearly  resembled  true  bronzing  than  that  of  any  other  case  of  the  kind  I  had 

♦  See  **Crooman  Lecture,"  p.  107;  and  Trans,  of  PcUhoLogical  Society,  voL  xvi. 
p.  247. 

t  For  a  well-marked  case  see  Trans,  of  Patholoffical  Society,  vol.  xv.  p.  226. 
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prerionsly  seen,  I  negatiyed  the  original  diagnosis,  and  on  the  death  of  the  patient, 
eighteen  months  after  his  discharge  from  the  hospital,  the  supra-renal  capsules  were 
found  quite  normal,  and  are  now  deposited  in  the  Hospital  Museum.* 

Hepatic  disease,  and  very  chronic  phthisis,  sometimes  give  rise  to  bronzing  of  skin 
which  might,  on  a  cursory  examination,  pass  for  that  of  Addison's  disease.  Even  the 
Tery  characteristic  discoloration  so  often  found  upon  the  tongue  and  buccal  mucous 
membrane,  and  the  areolss  of  pigmentation  around  cicatrices,  are  sometimes  present  in 
cases  of  chronic  phthisis.f  I  have  myself  seen  several  such  cases  in  which  the  supra- 
renal capsules  were  found  healthy  after  death.  In  lymphadenoma  and  leukaemia,  associated 
with  enlarged  spleen,  discoloration  of  skin  in  many  respects  resembling  that  of  Addison's 
disease  is  not  uncommon ;  of  this,  likewise,  I  have  seen  several  examples.  A  very 
remarkable  case  of  the  kind  was  published  by  Dr.  Paget,  of  Cambridge,  in  the  Zance( 
for  1879,  and  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  hereafter  I  subjoin  a  brief  abstract 
of  it.t 

The  patient,  a  railway  labourer,  aged  thirty-seven  years,  was  admitted  into  Hospital 
in  September,  1878,  for  well-marked  lymphadenosis :  the  glands  above  the  clavicles,  in 
the  axills,  at  the  bends  of  the  elbows,  in  the  groins,  &c.,  were  much  enlarged.  The  most 
prominent  symptom  was  very  profuse  sweating,  and  the  patient  complained  of  weakness 
and  of  irritation  in  the  pahns  of  the  hand  and  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The  blood  was 
found  on  microscopical  examination  to  contain  an  excess  of  white  corpuscles.  The 
temperature  was  above  the  normal  standard,  and  there  was  a  rise  of  from  three  to  four 
degrees  every  evening.  The  appetite  was  good,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  of 
Addison's  disease  were  absent.  On  admission,  the  patient's  skin  was  of  a  dirty  hue,  but 
whilst  under  observation  in  hospital,  patches  of  brown  discoloration  appeared  on  the 
kins,  on  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  walls,  and  in  the  flexures  of  the  arms  and  legs, 
''  resembling  in  all  respects  those  met  with  in  Addison's  disease."  A  few  weeks  before 
death  the  areola  of  the  left  nipple  became  of  a  dark  hue,  and  somewhat  later  that 
of  the  right  also  also  became  discoloured  ''but  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  or 
degree  as  the  left."  The  face  and  backs  of  the  hands  did  not  participate  in  the 
discoloration.  He  lost  flesh  and  strength,  became  markedly  cachectic  and  died  on 
January  19,  1879. 

At  the  post-mortem  examination,  the  internal  lymphatic  glands,  more  particularly 
those  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  were  found  to  be  greatly  enlarged.  The  liver  and 
spleen  were  also  much  enlarged,  and  the  latter  was  studded  throughout  with  hard, 
yellow  growths  about  the  size  of  peas.  **  On  attempting  to  trace  down  the  splanchnic 
nerves  to  the  solar  plexus,  they  were .  found  to  run  into  one  mass  of  enlarged  retro- 
peritoneal glands  lying  in  front  of  the  spine.  The  semilunar  ganglion  and  solar  plexus 
were  entirely  involved  in  this  mass.  The  semilunar  ganglion  could  not  be  found.  The 
supra-renal  capsules  appeared  normal  in  every  respect." 

Hence,  it  is  evident  that,  however  closely  brown  discoloration  of  skin  may  resemble 
that  of  Addison's  disease,  it  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  ground  for  forming  a  diagnosis  in  the 
absence  of  the  constitutional  symptoms. 

The  prognosis  of  Addison's  disease  is  always  grave ;  its  course  is  ever  downwards, 
and  in  the  end  it  always  proves  fatal.    But,  though  incapable  of  cure,  its  progress  may 


•  Trans.  CUn.  Soc  of  London,  vol.  ix.  p.  44. 

t  See  "Cioonian  Lecture,"  p.  46;  also  "Trans,  of  Pathological  Society,''  vol.  xxiv., 
p.  94. 

X  Lancet,  vol  i  1879,  p.  258. 
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sometimes  be  much  retarded  by  suitable  management,  and  life  has  in  a  few  cases  been 
prolonged  for  several  years. 

The  exciting  causes  of  Addison's  disease  are  usually  very  obscure.  In  a  lai^e 
number  of  cases  it  has  been  found  to  exist  where  no  other  morbid  lesion,  besides  that  in 
the  capsules,  was  found  at  the  post-mortem  examination;  and  in  most  of  these  cases  the 
clinical  history  has  not  afforded  any  clue  to  the  causes  of  the  disease.*  We  cannot, 
therefore,  hesitate  to  admit  that  in  many  instances,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  it  arises 
spontaneously.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  so  frequently  associated  with  tubercular  or 
quasi'tubercular  products  in  other  organs,  that  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  that  the  feeble* 
ness  of  constitution  which  is  favourable  to  such  lesions  constitutes,  at  least  a  predis- 
position for  Addison's  disease.  Again,  it  seems  certain  that  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  of  Addison's  disease  have  originated  in  the  extension  of  the  inflammatory  process 
from  diseased  or  injured  organs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  supra-renal  capsules.  I  have  myself 
seen  four  cases,  and  I  have  notes  of  thirteen  others,  in  which  the  disease  in  the  capsules 
was  associated  with  abscesses  in  their  neighbourhood,  or  with  angular  curvature  of  the 
spine.f  In  one  of  the  earliest  cases  under  my  care,  the  patient  herself  attributed  her  ill- 
ness to  a  stramin  the  back  received  several  years  before,  at  which  time  she  thought  some- 
thing had  given  way  in  her  right  loin4  In  that  case,  however,  being  unaware  of  the 
importance  of  the  investigation,  the  condition  of  the  vertebrse  was  not  examined  at  the 
post-mortem  examination.  A  similar  history  attaches  to  cases  reported  by  Drs.  Burdon 
Sanderson,  Bristowe,  Munro,  Murchison,  Bisel  and  London,  and  by  Mr.  Workman,  in  all 
of  which  the  patients  referred  their  illness  to  the  occurrence  of  some  strain  or  falL§ 

This  view  of  the  occasional  origin  of  Addison's  disease  from  disease  or  injury  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capsules,  derives  support  from  the  circumstance  that  males  are 
much  more  liable  to  it  than  females,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  among  them 
have  been  persons  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty  years — being  just  that  period  of 
life  when  men  are  most  exposed  to  such  injuries.  Agaui,  on  inquiring  into  the  nature 
of  the  occupations  of  the  patients,  I  find  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  were  men 
engaged  in  laborious  out-of-door  work.||  Still,  notwithstanding  the  undoubted  fact 
that  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  Addison's  disease  arise  from  some  disease  or 
injury  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  I  must  repeat  the  statement 
with  which  I  started,  that  the  causes  of  this  disease  are  often  very  obscure. 

It  might  not  unnaturally  be  supposed,  as  Dr.  Addison  appears  at  first  to  have  thought, 
that  the  complete  destruction  of  the  normal  structure  of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  and  the 
consequent  abolition  of  their  proper  function,  whatever  that  may  be,  must  be  the  cause  of 
the  train  of  symptoms  characteristic  of  Addison's  disease.  This  view  is,  however,  con- 
clusively opposed  by  the  fact  that  the  supra-renal  capsules  are  said  to  have  been  extir- 
pated in  animals  without  sensible  impairment  of  their  health,^  and  by  the  even  more 
pertinent  fact  that  these  organs  have  on  many  occasions  been  found  to  have  had  theip 
normal  structure  entirely  supphmted  by  cancerous  deposit,  and  yet  none  of  the  symptoms 


*  For  references  to  103  cases  of  this  class  see  **  Croonian  Lecture,"  p.  195. 

t  See  "Croonian  Lecture,"  pp.  86,  104,  114,  125,  167;  also  Traru.  of  Patkoloffical 
Society,  vol.  xv.  p.  228 ;  vol.  xvii  p.  307 ;  and  Cotton,  Medical  Timee  and  Oazette,  voL 
xxxvi.  p.  33. 

t  See    "Croonian    Lecture,"  p.MOl ;    and   Ttxme.  of  Pathological  Society,  voL    x 
p.  269. 

§  For  reference  to  these  cases  see  "  Croonian  Lecture,"  p.  92,  and  App.  A. 

11  For  fuller  details  see  "  Croonian  Lecture,"  p.  94. 

U  See  Harley,  Trant.  of  Pathological  Society,  vol,  ix.  p.  401. 
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of  Addison's  dis&ise  have  ensued.*  Indeed,  it  appears  certain  that,  in  many  cases,  the 
normal  structure  of  the  capsules  must  have  heen  completely  destroyed,  by  the  morbid 
process  of  Addison's  disease  itself,  for  some  considerate  time  antecedent  to  the  develop- 
ment  either  of  the  discoloration  of  skin  or  the  constitutional  symptoms.f  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  this  disease  is  not  a  direct,  but  can  only  be  an  indirect  result  of  destruc- 
tion of  these  organs.  Excluding,  therefore,  the  mere  destruction  of  the  capsules  as 
inadequate  to  produce  the  disease,  we  are  now  to  consider  what  other  condition  may 
account  for  it. 

The  supra-renal  capsules  are  supposed  by  some  physiologists  to  be  ganglionic  ner?e 
centres.  Without  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  this  debatable  question,  it  is 
sufficient  here  to  observe  that  they  have  undoubtedly  very  extensive  and  intimate  rela- 
tions with  the  solar  plexus  and  semilunar  ganglia,  and  that  very  numerous  branches  of 
nerves  pass  to  the  capsules,  among  which  are  comprised  several  from  the  pneumogastric 
and  phrenic  nerves.  The  supra-renal  capsules  are  thus  not  only  very  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  chief  centres  of  the  ganglionic  nervous  system  in  the  abdomen,  but  abo 
both  indirectly  through  that  centre,  and,  more  directly,  through  the  pneumogastric  and 
phroiic  nerves,  with  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  centres.  The  condition  of  these  nerve 
plexuses  and  ganglia  has  been  carefully  examined  in  all  my  later  cases,  and  similar 
investigations  have  been  made  by  other  observers,  both  English  and  foreign.  Among  the 
the  former,  I  may  especially  mention  Drs.  Habershon,  Wilks,  Cayley,  Tuckwell,  Eenton, 
Coupland,  and  Barlow.  In  all  these  cases  the  neighbouring  ganglia,  nerve  plexuses,  and 
branches  of  nerves,  including  those  from  the  pneumogastric  and  phrenic  nerves,  have 
been  found  to  be  firmly  and  sometimes  inextricably  embedded  in  the  dense  connective 
tissue  by  which  the  supra-renal  capsules  are  surrounded.  Moreover,  the  nerves  them- 
selves, even  beyond  the  area  of  this  general  mass,  have  frequently  been  found  thickened 
and  enkrged  by  reason  of  increased  thickness  of  their  neurilemma  ;X  &iid,  in  some  in- 
stances, inflammatory  changes  have  been  met  with  in  the  connective  tissue  sheaths  of  the 
individual  nerve  fibres.  Not  to  dwell  upon  other  morbid  changes,  such  as  atrophy,  fatty 
d^neration,  and  haemorrhage,  which  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  nerves  by  several 
observers,}  it  may,  I  think,  be  inferred  that  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  nerves  by  the 
hard  connective  tissue  in  which  they  are  enveloped,  and  which,  like  similar  chronic 
inflammatory  growths,  contracts  as  it  becomes  older,  must  seriously  interfere  with  their 
functions.  The  question  for  present  consideration,  therefore,  is  how  far  the  symptoms 
of  Addison's  disease  may  be  referred  to  this  condition  of  the  neighbouring  nerves.  It 
is  a  question  very  difficult  to  answer  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  but  I  am 
mjself  of  the  opinion  that  most  of  the  more  prominent  symptoms  of  the  disease  may  be 
set  down  to  this  cause. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  fact,  that  irritation  in  one  set  of  the  peripheral  branches  of  a 
nerve  may  excite  disturbance  in  organs  supplied  by  other  branches  of  the  same  nerve. 
This  appears  to  be  the  explanation,  for  example,  of  the  profound  collapse  which  often  so 
rapidly  follows  the  ingestion  of  certain  irritant  pobons,  or  the  perforation  of  the  bowel  iu 
tji^d  fever. 

The  functions  of  circulation,  respiration  and  digestion,  are  each  of  them  largely 
nnder  the  control  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve ;  they  are,  likewise,  all  of  them  much 


*  For  references  to  cases  see  ^*  Croonian  Lecture/'  App.  B,  p.  208. 
t  See  "Croonian  Lecture,"*   p.   107  ;   and  Trans,  of  Pathological  Society,  vol.  xvL 
.  247. 
:  See  "  Croonian  Lecture,''  p.  128.  §  Ibid.  pp.  70-73. 
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disturbed  in  Addison's  disease.  When  we  remember  that  peripheral  branches  of  this 
nerve  are  implicated  in  the  hard,  dense  mass  of  connective  tissue  bj  which  the  supia- 
renal  capsules  are  surrounded  in  Addison's  disease^  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
depressed  action  of  the  heart,  small  compressible  pulse,  feeble,  gasping  respiration, 
retching  and  sickness  may  arbe  from  reflex  action  set  up  by  irritation  of  these  branches. 
This  supposition  accords  well  with  the  clinical  history  of  the  disease,  and  seems  to 
explain  the  remarkable  alternations  of  exacerbation  and  remission  which  have  been  observed 
in  all  those  cases  which  have  been  for  some  time  under  observation.  It  is  quite  likely 
tiiat  such  irritation  of  the  nerves  should  vary  in  intensity  in  different  oases,  and  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  same  patient  In  very  chronic  cases  the  dbease  may  possibly  pro- 
ceed so  gradually  that  few  or  no  symptoms  may  arise  until  the  structure  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules  has  become  totally  destroyed.  No  doubt,  in  such  cases  as  I  am  now 
supposing,  the  nerves  are  involved,  but  the  process  has  gone  on  so  gradually  that  the 
condition  is  tolerated,  until  some  exciting  cause  produces  the  intense  depression  and 
other  symptoms  characteristic  of  Addison's  disease,  which  may  then  prove  very  speedily 
fatal.  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  influence  of  rest  and  judicious  treatment,  the  irrita- 
tion may  temporarily  subside,  and  so  periods  of  more  or  less  marked  remission  may 
intervene  between  the  paroxysms.  In  thus  attributing  the  prominent  symptoms  of 
Addison's  disease  to  the  effects  produced  upon  the  pneumogastric  nerves  by  the  pressure 
of  the  hard  adventitious  tissue  in  which  they  are  involved,  I  by  no  means  overiook 
the  fact  that  the  ganglia  and  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  system  are  equally  embedded 
in  the  mass  of  dense  connective  tissue ;  but  my  purpose  being  only  to  show  that  Addi- 
son's disease  is  a  secondary  consequence  of  the  lesion  in  the  supra-renal  capsules,  and 
that  it  is,  in  all  probability,  due  to  the  morbid  state  of  the  important  nerves  supplied  to 
or  surrounding  those  organs,  I  need  not  speculate  upon  the  precise  share  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  pneumogastric  nerve  and  sympathetic  nerves  respectively ;  indeed,  so  intimate  are 
the  relations  between  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  nerves  in  the  abdomen,  that  it 
appears  impossible  to  discriminate  their  separate  influence. 

If  we  admit  that  the  symptoms  of  Addison's  disease  are  really  produced  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  nerves,  and  not  directly  by  destruction  of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  a  similar  condition  of  the  nerves  ought  to  be  followed  by  the  same 
consequences,  even  though  the  capsules  themselves  remained  healthy.  At  present,  the 
only  authentic  case  of  the  kind  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  that  recorded  by  Dr. 
Paget,  an  abstract  of  which  has  already  been  given.  It  was  a  case  of  pigmentation  of 
skin  resembling  in  many,  though,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  not  quite  in  all  respects, 
that  of  Addison's  disease ;  but  inasmuch  as  none  of  the  very  striking  characteristic 
symptoms  existed,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  been  a  case  of  that  disease. 

Various  explanations  have  been  proposed  of  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  discoloration  of 
skin  in  Addison's  disease.  My  own  opinion  is  that,  like  the  constitutional  symptoms,  it 
is  produced  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system,  though  I  am  not  able  to  explain 
in  what  manner.  Dr.  Paget's  case  affords  very  strong  confirmation  of  this  view,  which 
is  entertained  also  by  several  eminent  pathologists.  Yirchow  considers  it  as  due  to 
disease  of  the  nerves  in  dose  relation  with  the  supra-renal  capsules,  and  Jaocoud  and 
Bartsch,  who  have  studied  the  subject  very  fully,  refer  it  to  disease  or  irritation  in  the 
sympathetic  system  of  nerves.  Although  so  commonly  present,  and,  often,  so  obvious  a 
feature  of  Addison's  disease  that  it  has  obt^ed  undue  prominence,  and  led  to  many 
errors  of  diagnosis,  it  is  not  peculiar  to  that  dbease.  It  occurs  in  several  other  morbid 
conditions,  to  some  of  which  I  have  referred  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  paper ;  and  even  in 
Addison's  disease  it  bears  no  con^ant  relation  to  the  constitutional  symptoms.  It  is 
sometimes  so  marked  as  to  attract  immediate  attention,  whereas  in  other  cases  it  has 
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been  very  slight^  and  in  a  iew  cases,  where  the  disease  has  been  associated  with  wasting 
disease  in  other  organs,  such  as  phthisis  or  psoas  abscess,  it  iias  been  entirely  absent.* 
Furthermore,  when  present,  it  does  not  rnn  parallel  with  the  constitutional  symptoms, 
for  in  many  oases  it  has  preceded  them,  and  in  others  it  has  not  become  apparent  until 
some  time  after  them.  This  is  quite  readily  understood  if  we  regard  the  constitutional 
symptoms  as  mainly,  though  probably  not  exclusively,  caused  by  the  injury  to  the 
branches  of  the  pneumc^astric  nerves,  but  the  pigmentation  of  skin  to  the  sympathetic 
system.  Whether  the  views  here  enunciated  meet  with  general  acceptance  or  not,  they 
oaturally  suggest  a  careful  study  of  cases  of  pigmentation  of  skin,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  condition  of  the  ganglia  and  nerve  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  system,  with 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether,  in  cases  of  discoloration  of  skin  unattended  by  the 
constitutional  symptoms  of  Addison's  disease,  any  common  condition  such  as  that 
present  in  Addison's  disease  and  in  Dr.  Paget's  very  remarkable  case  be  found. 

Lastly,  to  sum  up  in  few  words  the  main  points  I  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth  in 
this  paper.  Addison's  disease  presents  certain  very  characteristic  and  obvious  con- 
stitutional symptoms^namely :  asthenia,  feeble  action  of  the  heart  and  very  small  com* 
pressible  pulse,  gastric  irritability,  hiccup,  gasping,  sighing  and  breathlessness  on 
exertion;  and  these  symptoms  are,  for  the  most  part,  attended  by  a  peculiar  and 
symmetrical  discoloration  of  the  skin.  It  has  bcusn  invariably  associated  with  one 
partidular  morbid  lesion  in  the  supra-renal  capsules ;  but  though  invariably  associated 
with  this  lesion,  its  symptoms  would  appear  to  be  only  indirectly  due  to  it,  for  other 
morbid  changes  in  the  capsules,  which  have  equally  destroyed  their  normal  structure, 
have  not  been  found  to  produce  the  like  symptoms.  It  is  almost  certain  that  these 
symptoms  are  caused,  therefore,  not  by  impairment  of  any  special  function  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules  themselves,  but  by  injury  to  the  important  brauches  of  nerves  which  pass 
into  the  capsules,  and  of  the  ganglia  and  plexuses  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  Let  me 
not  be  mbunderstood:  Addison's  disease  is  a  very  definite  disease,  and  is  always  con- 
nected with  a  very  definite  local  lesion.  Its  diagnosis  is  as  certain  as  that  of  any  other 
chronic  disease.  I  have  myself  diagnosed  it  repeatedly,  and  the  correctness  of  the 
diagnosis  has  been  verified  after  death ;  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  cases 
bearing  out  the  same  statement  have  been  reported  by  other  observers. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Sekmola,  Naples :  Comme  je  ne  comprends  pas  I'anglais  je  n'ai  pas  pu  suivre  la 
communication  de  mon  honorable  confrere,  le  Docteur  Greenhow.  Seulement  d'apres  le 
resum^  qui  nous  a  ^t^  communique  en  francais,  il  paratt  que,  selon  mou  honorable  confrere,  il 
fant  a  I'avenir  faire  une  ^tude  attentive  des  cas  de  pigmentation  de  la  peau,  sans  maladie 
d' Addison,  quant  a  ce  qui  regarde  I'^tat  des  nerfs,  ganglions,  et  plexus  du  sympathique. 
Je  me  permets  de  rappeler  h  ce  propos,  qu'il  y  a  d^ja  six  ans,  que  j'avais  I'honneur  de 
printer  au  Congr^  de  Bruxelles  un  travail  dans  lequel  je  soutenais  que  la  maladie 
d' Addison  devait  dtre  consider^  comme  une  maladie  des  centres  nerveux  ganglionaires, 
et  que  les  alt^tions  anatomiques  des  capsules  surr^nales  n'etaient  pas  du  tout  le  point 
de  depart  de  la  maladie ;  et  repr^sentaient,  quand  elles  existaient,  le  dernier  effet  des 
troubles  trophiques  produits  par  les  fiiets  uerveux  qui  president  a  la  nutrition  de  ces  organes. 
A  cette  ^poque  (1875)  je  pr^ntais  principalement  des  arguments  thdrapeutiques 
en  favenr  de  la  pathogenic  nerveuse  de  la  maladie  d' Addison.    Mais  depuis  j'ai  continue 

I  recherches  dans  cette  direction,  et  aujourd'hui  j*ai  Thonneur  de  mettre  sous  vos  yeux 

*  For  references  see  '*Croonian  Lecture,"  App.  p.  205. 
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cette  figure  qui  repr^sente  les  alterations  microscopiques  de  quelques  points  des  centres 
ganglionnaires  et  de  la  section  dorsalc  de  la  moelle.  II  s*agit^  comme  tous  tdjcz,  d'uoe 
transformation  myxomateuse  du  stroma  du  ganglion  cseliaque  et  de  Tinfiltration  leaco- 
cytique  de  la  n^vroglie  de  la  moelle  ^pini^re  vers  le  canal  central.  Dans  nn  autre  cas 
j'ai  observe  une  degen^rescence  graisseuse  de  plusieurs  points  du  plexus  solaire.  Ce  qui 
rend  tr^s  remarquable  le  premier  cas,  dont  vous  avez  la  figure,  c'est  que  Tanaljae  micro- 
scopique  des  capsules  surr^nales  donna  des  r^sultats  compietement  n^gatifs.  Elles  ^talent 
h  Tdtat  normal.  La  conclusion  est  tr^  facile,  et  la  voici.  La  maladie  d' Addison  est  un  pro- 
fond  trouble  de  la  nutrition  determine  par  Palt^ration  successive  des  fonctions  du  sjmpa- 
thique  et  des  divers  centres  nerveux  de  la  vie  organique  (ganglion  cseliaque,  etc.,  etc.)- 
II  n'y  a  qu'a  suivre  le  d^roulement  caract^ristique  des  sjmpt6mes  de  cette  maladie  vis 
h,  vis  des  diff^rentes  fonctions  des  centres  nervenx  ganglionnaires  pour  saisir  facilement 
que  la  production  des  troubles  digestifs,  de  I'^tat  cacbectique,  de  T^tat  astbdnique,  de 
Tabaissement  de  la  temperature,  etc.  etc.,  ne  sont  que  Tenvabissement  snccessif  d'un 
processus  morbide  qui  commence  par  altdrer  les  travaiiz  digestifs  et  finit  par  a£faiblir 
considdrablement  les  oxydations  organiques  et  les  ^cbanges  nutritifs ;  c*e8t>a-dire,  les 
fonctions  de  la  vie  vegetative  qui  se  trou vent  sous  la  dependance  du  sympathique  et  de  ses 
annexes.  L'on  pourrait  presque  dire  que  dans  ce  cas  de  la  maladie  d'Addison  la  clinique 
nous  fait  la  demonstration  patbologique  des  fonctions  physiologiques  du  syst^me  ganglion- 
naire.  L'etat  asthenique,  qui  est  incontestablement  nn  des  traits  les  plus  saillants,  du  tableau 
clinique  presents  par  cette  maladie,  ne  pent  pas  du  tout  nous  embarrasser  d&ns 
cette  pathogenie  que  je  defends,  parceque  il  me  semble  d'une  evidence  indiscu- 
table  qae,  puisque  Tactivite  cbimiqne  des  elements  hbtologiques  est  tellement 
troubiee,  dans  son  degre  et  dans  la  nature  des  produits,  que  la  clialeur  animale 
en  est  vivement  blessee.  Ton  ne  pent  s'etonner  que  la  force  de  Toi^anisme  tout 
entier  soit  considerablement  baissee,  puisque  sa  source  est  en  voie  de  se  tarir.  £n  effet 
c'est  dans  les  activites  cbimiques  de  Torganisme  (dedoublements,  oxydation,  etc  eto.) 
qu'il  faut  retrouver  la  source  incessante  de  la  chaleur  et  de  la  force.  II  n'y  a  done  pas 
lieu  de  s'etonner  que  Tetat  asthenique  soit  le  trait  le  plus  saillant  du  tableau  clinique. 
C'est  la  lampe  qui  s'oteint ;  et,  puisque  ce  n'est  pas  Tbuile  qui  fait  defaut,  ou  la  m^cfae 
qui  est  finie,  il  faut  bien  rccourir  aux  centres  nerveux  qui  president  aux  fonctions  de 
rbuile  et  de  la  m6che.  Fardonnez-moi  cette  comparaison.  II  resterait,  cependant,  la 
meiauodermie  qui  est  aussi  un  sympt6me  caracteristique  de  la  maladie  d' Addison, 
lorsqu'elle  accompagne  l'etat  asthenique  et  les  troubles  digestifs.  Eh  bien,  d'abord  les 
capsules  surrenales  ne  peuvent  pas  6tre  en  question,  comme  cause  de  la  meianodemiie, 
parceque,  d^  qu'il  existe  un  seul  cas  de  maladie  d'Addison  bien  caracterisee,  dans 
lequel  I'analyse  bbtologique  prouve  peremptoirement  qu'elles  sont  a  Tetat  normal,  ea 
bonne  logique  txperiroentaie,  il  n'y  a  pas  de  temps  ^  perdrc,  il  faut  toumer  la  page,  et 
diriger  ailleurs  ses  recherches  au  lieu  dc  s'entdter  a  vouloir  trouver  par  force  la  demon- 
stration d'une  fausse  idee  etiologique,  seulement  parcequ'elle  est  precon^ue.  11  sera, 
toujours  tr^s  utile  d'etudier  l'etat  des  capsules  surrenales,  ce  sera  mdme  neoesaaire, 
mais  cela  ne  sera  jamais  plus  pour  y  puiser  la  cause  de  la  meianodermie,  parceque  dans 
la  nature.  Messieurs,  vous  le  savez  tr^s-bien,  il  n'y  a  pas  d'exception  possible;  les 
exceptions  ne  sont  que  I'efTet  de  notre  ignorance  et  dhs  qu'une  seule  exception  se  pr^sente 
dans  I'explication  d'un  fait,  il  faut  changer  de  plan  au  lieu  de  subtiliser  et  de  torturer 
les  fails  pour  avoir  raison.  Sans  cela  on  est  stir  de  faire  fausse  route.  En  consequence, 
d^s  qu'il  est  incontestable  que  la  mehmodermie  d'Addison  n'est  pas  un  effet  necessaire- 
ment  lie  a  I'alteration  des  capsules  surrenales  et  d^  qu'il  y  a  tant  d'autres  raisons  pour 
admettre  que  les  autres  points  du  tableau'  clinique  de  la  maladie  bronzee  sont  parfaite- 
ment  eclaircis  par  la  physiologic  du  sympathique  et  de  ses  annexes,  la  logique  impose 
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d'examiner  si  cette  th^rie  nerveuse  peut  aussi  contenir  une  explication  raisonnable  de  la 
pigmentation  morbide.  Et  bien,  oui ;  rien  ne  s'opposc  a  admettre  que  le  sympathique 
et  les  autres  centres  nenreux  ganglionnaires  soient  capables  de  pr^sider  h  la  formation  des 
pigments.  D^abord  il  y  a  une  consideration  pbysiologique  d'ordre  g^n^ral  en  vertu  de 
laqueUe  i]  est  tr^-naturel  de  pr^sumer  que  la  formation  des  pigments  soit  pr^id^e  par 
I'influence  nerveuse  trophique,  c*est-a-dire  qu'elle  soit  sous  la  mSme  influence  qui  preside  a 
tons  les  actes  chimiques  de  la  nutrition,  dans  le  m^canisme  de  laquelle  la  pigmentation  reprc- 
sente  une  ^tape  normale  de  la  mati^re  vivante.  Des  recherches  exp^rimentales,  foumies 
par  la  physiologie,  confirment  directement  cette  mani^re  de  voir.  Viennent  apr^  des  cas 
bien  surs  de  pigmentation  morbide  des  cheveux  de  la  peau  sous  Tinfluence  de  causes 
morales  violentes.  La  science  a  enregistr^  quelques  exemples  de  m^lanodermis  survenue 
rapidement  en  pen  de  jours  apr^s  des  Amotions  morales  violentes,  et  qui  ont  dur^  pendant 
toute  la  vie.  Enfin  les  preuves  th6rapeutiques  ne  font  pas  ddfaut,  car  le  cas 
clinique  que  je  pr^sentais  au  Congr^s  de  Bruxelles  ^tait  tr^s-d^monstratif.  II  s'agissait 
d'on  malade  d'Addison  qui  suivit  un  long  traitement  ^lectrique  sous  ma  direction,  en 
employant  le  courant  constant  entre  le  cou  lat^ralement  et  r^pigastre.  Ce  malade  qui 
avait  des  syncopes  d^s  qu'il  s'efforijait  de  s'asseoir  au  milieu  du  lit,  aprbs  le  traitement 
eiectrique,  qui  dura  trois  mois,  avait  repris  ses  forces  tellement  qu*il  pouvait  faire  chaque 
matin  une  promenade  a  cbeval  de  deux  beures,  sans  se  plaindre  de  faiblesse.  Eh  bien, 
chez  ce  malade,  avec  les  forces,  la  cbaleur  animale  avait  repris  son  degr^  normal,  les  diges- 
tions n'6taient  plus  troubl^es,  et  ce  qui  est  principalement  a  remarquer,  la  pigmentation 
cataode  dans  plusieurs  points  avait  disparu.  En  consequence,  je  le  r^p^te,  dans  les 
conditions  actuelles  de  la  science,  la  tb^orie  la  plus  admissible  pour  6claircirla  pathogenic 
d'Addison,  c'est  que  cette  maladie  est  constitude  d'abord  par  un  epuisement  fonctionnel 
des  centres  ganglionnaires  abdominaux  avec  troubles  successifs  des  fonctions  digestives 
et  des  fonctions  nutritives.  Feu  h  pen,  &  un  simple  epuisement  fonctionnel  succ^de  une 
alteration  hbtologique  de  ces  mdmes  centres  qui  peut  Stre  variable  et  dout  je  mets 
on  exemple  sous  vos  yeux.  Selon  que  differents  points  de  ces  centres  nerveux  gac- 
glionnaires  sont  attaques,  il  y  a  des  alterations  dans  la  nutrition  des  capsules  surrenales 
oa  autres  organes,  sans  que  pour  cela  ces  alterations  anatomiques  soient  le  vrai  point 
de  depart  de  la  maladie.  11  resterait  a  voir  si  dans  la  maladie  d'Addison  toutes  les  ddgene- 
resGcnces  qui  frappent  les  elements  nerveux  ganglionnaires  abdominaux  peuvpnt  aboutir 
a  la  mdme  production  de  tons  les  sympt6mes  comme  simple  consequence  de  Tepuisement 
oa  de  la  suppression  fonctionnelle,  ou  s*il  s'agit  de  quelque  cause  speciCquc  qui  frappe 
CCS  centres  nerveux.  Dans  Tetat  actuel  de  la  science,  une  reponse  definitive  est  impos- 
sible ;  mais,  cependant.  Ton  peut  presumer  avec  beaucoup  de  fondement  que  cette  cause 
spectfique  n'existe  pas,  et  qu'il  faudrait  plut6t  recbercber  rigoureusement  laquelle  des 
influences  etiologiques  est  capable  d'etre  le  point  de  depart  de  cet  etat  morbide  qui  a 
qiielque  chose  de  trop  caracteristique  pour  qu'on  puisse  Ic  croire  un  simple  eflet  des 
causes  epuisantes  ordinaires. 

Dr.  Noel  Gubneau  de  Mussy,  Paris :  I  have  been  glad  to  hear,  support-ed  by  the 
mathoritj  and  eloquence  of  Dr.  Semmola,  an  opinion  which  I  defended  a  few  days  ago 
before  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris,  and  I  ask  for  permission  to  bring  forward  a 
few  more  arguments  in  its  favour.  If  one  meets  with  cases  of  extensive  pigmentation 
of  the  skin,  without  lesion  of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  and  if  we  find  profound  alteration 
of  these  capsules,  without  manifest  pigmentation,  whatever  real  importance  we  must 
attribute  to  them,  the  lesions  of  these  organs  are  not  the  direct  cause  of  pigmentation ; 
and  this  cause  is  to  be  looked  for  elsewhere.  The  intimate  and  very  numerous  con- 
nections of  these  capsules  with  the  solar  plexus,  directs  our  attention  to  this  structure 
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where  the  pneumogastric  and  ganglionic  nerves  unite,  oonsiituiing  a  sort  of  brain  for  tlie 
-ganglionic  nervous  system.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Brown-S^quard  have  proved  that 
direct  irritation  of  this  plexus  was  followed  by  an  appearance  of  numerous  pigment- 
gpranules  in  the  blood:  thus,  experimental  physiology  supports  pathological  induction  in 
localizing  in  the  abdominal  nervous  system  the  starting-point  for  integumentary  pigmen- 
tation. Moreover,  we  find  a  remarkable  production  of  pigment  in  many  cases  where  the 
itbdominal  nervous  system  is  the  seat  of  an  anomalous  irritation.  This  production  of 
pigment  is  certainly  not  Addison's  disease,  but  purely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
integumentary  lesion,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  may  be  considered  as  an  approach  to  iL 
Thus,  in  pregnancy,  everybody  recognizes  the  habitual  development  of  pigmentary 
•deposit  in  the  nipples,  on  the  linea  alba,  on  the  forehead — where  it  has  received  iu 
France,  amongst  the  vulgar,  the  name  of  mask  of  pregnant  women.  In  the  phthisical^ 
the  old  physicians  noted  as  a  symptom  of  abdominal  phthisis,  the  earthy  colour  of 
the  face ;  and  it  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  I  called  attention  to  the  appear- 
ance of  pigmentary  stains  on  the  face  as  a  sign  of  the  invasion  of  the  abdominal  organs 
by  tuberculosis.  These  spots  are  first  seen  on  the  temples  and  forehead  ;  they  may 
extend  over  the  face,  and  even  on  other  regions.  Their  presence  has  enabled  me  several 
times  to  predict  the  onset  of  functional  disturbances  in  the  abdominal  organs  before  thej 
actually  appeared.  I  do  not  aver  that  abdominal  tuberculosis  is  always  accompanied  bj 
this  pigmentation ;  but  in  all  cases  when  iu  the  phthisical  I  have  noted  this  symptom,  the 
abdonunal  organs  were  implicated.  Twice  only,  in  my  long  practice,  have  I  seen  this 
pigmentation  well  pronounced,  without  diarrhoea  or  other  considerable  disturbance  of  the 
digestive  functions.  In  these  two  cases  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  the  autopsy,  and 
found  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  intestine  and  tubercular  infarction  of  the  mesenteric 
glands.  In  cancer  of  the  stomach,  in  cirrhosis  and  other  affections  of  the  abdominal  organs, 
which  may  produce  irritative  action  on  the  solar  plexus,  one  may  observe 'these  pigmenta- 
tions. Whether  irritation  of  the  pneumogastric  suffices,  as  I  believe  Dr.  Greenhow  has 
declared,  to  produce  pigmentary  deposits,  I  shall  not  venture  to  deny  absolutely,  for  I 
have  seen,  as  have  others,  pigmentary  stains  in  an  illness  where  the  functional  disturb- 
ances of  the  pneumogastric  seemed  to  me  to  play  on  important  part— exophthalmic  goitre. 

Dr.  ZuELZEB,  Berlin  :  The  speaker  mentions  as  characteristic  the  "apparent  dimi- 
nution of  organic  change."  I  should  like  this  expression  to  be  understood  in  this  way  : 
that  the  process  of  organic  change  b  not,  as  in  the  normal  state,  distributed  over  all  the 
tissues  of  the  body,  but  b  chiefly  confined  to  the  blood,  extending  in  a  very  small  degree 
to  the  other  tissues.  The  analyses  of  urine  in  this  disease,  although  not  numerous,  seem 
to  prove  this.  They  show  that  there  is  not  only  a  considerable  diminution  of  nitrogen, 
but  that  the  relative  value  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  also  greatly  reduced.  Patients 
suffering  from  Addison's  disease,  though  nourished  like  healthy  people,  show  this 
peculiarity  to  such  an  extent  that  we  may  well  base  the  diagnosis  on  it.  I  hope  to  have 
the  honour  to  refer  to  this  subject  again,  but  should  wish  to  profit  by  this  occasion,  to 
direct  the  attention  of  those  gentlemen  who  may  have  an  opportunity  for  further  obser- 
vations, to  the  examination  of  the  urine. 

Professor  Paget,  Cambridge :  The  fact-s  of  the  exceptional  case  published  by  me  and 
quoted  by  Dr.  Greenhow,  were  observed  by  others  as  well  as  by  myselft  the  supra-renal 
<!apsules  having  been  carefully  examined  by  Dr.  Creighton,  and  the  facts  are  entirely  free 
from  any  doubt. 

Professor  Gairdnbb,  Gksgow  :  I  will  proceed  to  refer  to  a  case  which  has  occurred 
to  me  in  private  practice,  and  which,  though  not  involving  any  question  of  doctrine  as 
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diseassed  ia  Dr.  Greenhow's  elaborate  and  admkable  paper,  appeared  at  the  time,  and  still 
appears,  to  present  questions  of  fact,  and  of  legitimate  inference  from  the  facts,  which  the 
present  occasion  seems  an  almost  nniqae  opportunity  for  answering.  In  this  case,  which 
vas  brought  under  mj  notice  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease,  I  had  no  doubt  or  diffi- 
culty at  all  in  recognizing  both  the  constitutional  and  the  local  symptoms  of  Addison's 
disease  in  a  marked  form,  and  the  prognosis,  accordingly,  was  exceedingly  grave ;  although, 
perhaps,  the  one  remark  to  be  made  on  this  point  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
immediate  prognosis  is  stated  by  Dr.  Greenhow  in  too  extreme  terms,  and  that  in  some 
cases,  at  least,  the  downward  progress  may  be  temporarily  arrested.  In  this  case  it  was 
not  arrested ;  death  took  place,  and  a  post-mortem  examination  showed,  as  regards  the 
supra-renal  capsules,  exactly  the  appearances  figured  in  Dr.  Greenhow's  dravmigs.  The 
only  point  which  gives  to  this  case  special  importance  is  the  fact  that  it  was  seen  at  a 
somewhat  earlier  period  by  an  eminent  dermatologist.  Professor  McCall  Anderson,  who 
proDOODced  it  a  case  of  leucoderma,  as  it  undoubtedly  was ;  the  peculiar  pigmentation 
characteristic  of  Addison's  disease  being  associated  with  well-marked  circular  leucoder- 
matous  patches  on  the  wrists,  hands,  scrotum,  &c.,  around  which  the  peculiar  darkening 
from  pigment  flowed,  as  it  were,  diffusely  over  the  general  surface,  being  specially  dark 
immediately  around  the  circular  pale  patches.  Now,  the  question  su^ested  to  me  by 
this  case  is,  whether  the  association  in  question  was  purely  accidental,  or  whether  there 
is  to  be  admitted  a  form  of  Addison's  disease  in  which  the  pigment  is  so  irregularly 
disposed ;  and,  as  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  controversies  in  London  about  the  disease. 
Dr.  Wiiks  had  been  led  to  disown  a  case  in  Dr.  Addison's  own  book,  on  the  ground, 
chiefly,  of  the  irregular  type  of  the  pigmentation,  it  appears  to  me  not  superfluous  to 
briag  up  this  detail  in  connection  with  the  general  question. 

Dr.  Mattbasok,  York :  Believing  that  many  skin  affections  are  dependent  upon 
disordered  innervation,  I  would  wish  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  morbus  Addisonii  is 
due  probably  to  disease  of  the  solar  plexus.  As  bearing  upon  the  prognosis,  I  have  had 
under  my  care  a  case  of  nervous  pulsation  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  accompanied  by 
pigmentation  of  the  skin,  resembling  morbus  Addisonii.  The  patient  recovered  under 
the  uae  of  iron  and  digitalis,  and  change  of  air. 

Sir  William  Gull,  London :  We  may  regard  the  supra-renal  bodies  as  nerve  centres 
related,  at  least  in  texture,  to  pituitary  bodies.  The  pigmentation  of  skin  in  Addison's 
disease  for  the  most  part  is  peculiar  in  its  general  diffusion — as  in  the  skin  of  an  Arab — 
and  more  marked  at  points,  as  axills,  areola  of  nipple,  and  groin.  In  all  cases  the  signs 
of  asthenia,  without  emaciation,  must  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  malady.  Probably 
all  cases  do  not  have  a  fatal  course.  One  case,  aged  fifty-one,  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
morbus  Addisonii  has  recovered,  and  is  now  well. 


Correlating  Function  of  the  Sympathetic  Ganglia. 
Dr.  Edward  Woakes,  London, 

The  inferior  cervical  ganglion  a  correlating  nerve  centre  ;  instances  in  which  it  determines 
Ihe  localization  of  morbid  phenomena ;  and  the  evidence  thereby  afforded  that  the  sym- 
pathetic ganglia  subserve  the  purpose  of  correlating  centres  for  distant  tissue  areas. 

Solyjeet  The  conclusion  generalized  from  the  following  remarks  is  to  the  effect  that 

the  afferent  fibrillm  of  a  sympathetic  ganglion,  which  are  for  ihe  most  part 
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associated  with  sensori-motor  nerves,  are  in  reflex  relationship  with  the  efferent  wuo* 
motor  nerve,  famished  to  the  arteries  from  the  same  ganglion  which  receives  the  afferent 
fasciculi.  In  other  words,  an  excito-vaso-motor  function  is  established  between  the 
afferent  and  efferent  elements  of  a  given  sympathetic  ganglion.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
these  organs  are  said  to  exercise  a  correlating  JUnetion,  in  regard  to  such  operations 
as  belong  to  them,  between  tissue  areas  often  widely  separated. 

The  inferior  cervical  ganglion  is  selected  to  illustrate  this  position,  because  the 
author's  experience  lies  largely  within  the  domain  of  its  operations ;  and  because,  it  being 
the  controlling  centre  of  the  circulation  of  the  labyrinth,  the  phenomena  exhibited  by 
alterations  in  the  tension  of  this  organ,  whether  extrinsic  or  intrinsic,  direct  or 
reflex,  are  attended  with  phenomena  so  striking  and  pronounced  as  to  admit  of  no 
misinterpretation. 

The  central  fact  in  connection  with  this  subject  is  one  first  observed  by  Drs.  Weir 

Mitchell,  Moorhouse  and  Keen  ("Gunshot  Wounds,  and  other  Injuries  of 

Pate   n       ^<^i^C8,"  Philadelphia,  1864)   to   the  effect  that  gunshot  wounds  of  the 

which  con-   brachial  plexus,  whether  inflicted  in  the  upper  arm  or  neck,  cause  the 

duiuons  are   subject  of  them  to  fall  down,  consciousness  being  sometimes,  but  not  always, 

momentarily  lost.    In  all,  a  degree  of  general  weakn^s  amounting  almost 

to  collapse  is  present.    The  conditions  portrayed  are  most  marked  where  the 

nerves  are  crushed  or  contused,  rather   than  when  they  are  divided;    they  oocur 

irrespectively  of  loss  of  blood,  because  the  vessels  escaped  injury. 

Whatever  may  prove  to  be  the  explanation  of  this  occurrence,  it  has  the  value  of  a 
vivisection  experiment  possessing  crucial  indications. 

For  its  interpretation  it  is  necessary  to  discover  whether  corresponding  phenomena 
can  be  produced  by  other  means,  and,  if  so,  to  ascertain  whether  the  mechanism  involved 
in  the  imitated  occurrences  connects  itself  in  any  reasonable  way  with  the  lesion  first 
noticed. 

An  experiment,  originating  with  Weber-Liel,  of  Berlin,  and  which  any  one  with  suffi- 
cient tact  may  easily  repeat — shows  that  pressing  on  an  exposed  stapes  through  the 
middle  ear,  causes  the  subject  to  stagger,  fall  down,  and  sometimes  to  lose  conscious- 
ness. If  considerable  pressure  be  exercised,  vomiting  and  general  collapse  ensue.  It 
is  a  fact  well  known  to  otologists  that  external  syringing,  or  inflating  the  middle  ear  with 
air — the  former  by  exerting  pressure  on  the  ossicles,  the  latter  by  the  same  effect  being 
exercised  on  the  membranes  of  the  fenestriae — are  sometimes  attended  with  like  results. 

Pressure  then  on,  or  tension  of,  the  organ  of  equilibration,  which  all  evidence  concurs 
in  locating  In  the  labyrinth,  can  produce  the  phenomena  of  falling  and  unconsciousness 
seen  to  aittend  contusions  of  the  brachial  plexus. 

The  next  point  is  to  determine  the  association  between  these  regions.  This,  in 
brief,  is  found  to  reside  in  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion,  fibrill»  from  which  enter  the 
cords  of  the  brachial  plexus,  whose  function  is  afferent  to  the  ganglion ;  while  other 
fasciculi  from  it  furnish  efferent  vaso-motor  nerves  to  the  vertebral  artery,  the  latter 
being  the  chief  source  of  blood-supply  to  the  labyrinth. 

My  contention  is  that  the  shock  residting  from  the  concussion  of  the  brachial  nerves, 
in  gunshot  wounds  of  them,  is,  so  far  as  their  contained  sympathetic  elements  are 
concerned,  propagated  first  of  all  to  their  centre,  the  inferior  cervicid  ganglion,  and  thenoe 
is  reflected  as  a  wave  of  vessel-diktation  to  the  vertebral  artery.  This  diktor  wave  is 
appreciated  first  of  all  in  its  peripheral  branches,  producing  an  immediate  large  aoces- 
sion  of  blood  to  them.  That  we  are  made  cognisant  of  its  effect  upon  the  internal  audi- 
tory branch  of  the  dikted  vertebral  artery,  l^ecause  it  alone  is  associated  with  an  organ 
capable  of  demonstrating  its  presence  by  so  palpable  a  feature  as  the  immediate 
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destruction  of  the  eqailibriam  of  the  subject.  This  sudden  tension  of  the  intra-labyrin- 
thine  fluid,  brought  about  as  described,  is  comparable  in  degree  and  in  effect  to  that  similar 
tension  seen  already  to  be  occasioned  by  the  direct  pressure  of  a  probe  upon  the  exposed 
stapes. 

Before  accepting  definitively  this  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  falling  in  gunshot 
AlternAti  '^ouud  of  the  brachial  plexus,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  whether  the  effect 
channek  of  could  be  produced  through  any  alternative  channel  to  that  above  delineated. 
*^°^"*'^'^  That  the  shock  is  not  conveyed  by  way  of  the  spinal  column  to  some  cerebro. 
spinal  centre,  is  evidenced  by  many  subsidiary  facts,  which  will  be  developed 
later  on.  One  negative  proof  to  this  effect  exists  in  the  absence  of  evidence  that  the 
teniTum  cilio-spinalet  located  in  the  zone  of  the  spinal  cord,  above  the  level  of  the 
second  dorsal  vertebra  (Budge,  Waller,  Euleuberg,  and  Guttman,  &o.),  within  the  limits 
of  which  the  brachial  plexus  arises,  was  in  any  way  implicated  in  the  shock.  As  is  well 
kno?m,  irritations  of  the  cord  within  these  limits — at  least  such  as  involve  the  sympathetic 
fibres  contained  therein — produce  changes  in  the  size  of  the  pupil,  and  of  the  commissure 
of  the  eyelids,  which  were  entirely  absent  in  the  cases  reported  by  the  American  authors 
referred  to.  Indeed,  they  distinctly  affirm,  **  we  have  seen  as  yet  no  such  result  in 
wounds  involving  the  plexus."  The  clearing  away  of  this  alternative  pathway  of  impres- 
sion, by  which  otherwise  it  might  be  conceivable  that  a  hypothetical  centre  of  giddiness, 
seated  somewhere  in  the  medulla,  may  have  been  affected  and  so  produced  the  falling, 
simplifies  the  argument,  by  confining  the  sphere  of  operations  to  the  only  other  medium^* 
viz.,  that  which  has  been  indicated  above. 

A  remarkably  suggestive  case,  No.  21  ("  Injuries  of  Nerves  and  their  Consequences," 
S.  W.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  1S72),  affords  direct  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
course  already  pointed  out.  G.  A.  was  shot  through  the  left  ulnar  nerve,  and  had  at 
once  great  agitation  of  the  heart,  which  was  for  some  days  his  dominant  symptom. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  inferior  cardiac  nerve  of  this  ganglion  is  an  important 
factor  in  regulating  the  heart's  action,  and  that  a  shock  reaching  the  ganglion  from  the 
afferent  fibres  of  the  wounded  ulnar  nerve  may  be  reflected  in  the  ganglion  to  the 
inferior  cardiac,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  such  '*  agitation  of  the  heart "  as  happened 
in  this  case  may  be  thus  brought  about.  Farther  on,  it  will  be  shown  that  parallel 
symptoms  of  cardiac  disturbance  are  met  with  ail  through  the  series  of  phenomena  traced 
to  lesions  of  this  ganglion,  and  this  when  no  question  of  alternative  channel  can  arise, 
as  when  the  organ  itself  b  proved  to  be  diseased.  Indeed,  the  cardiac  symptoms  assume 
such  importance  in  this  relationship,  that  I  have  been  elsewhere  led  to  assign  a  con- 
servative reason  for  linking  the  organ  of  equilibration  with  the  heart,  through  the 
medium  of  this  ganglion,  because  it  thereby  comes  to  pass  that,  when  the  heart  is  so 
suddenly  and  violently  disturbed,  the  labyrinth  being  likewise  exposed  to  tension,  the 
subject  is  compelled  to  fall  down,  and  is  perforce  placed  in  a  position  most  favourable  to 
a  continuance  of  the  circulation,  under  circumstances  otherwise  calculated  to  bring  it  to 
a  stand. 

These  facts,  together  with  others  corroborative  of  them  to  be  shortly  detailed,  the 
author  regards  as  possessing  a  crucial  significance.    Not  only  do 
Cmeial  meaning  of    ^^^J  correspond  with  Sanderson's  views  ('*  Handbook  for  the  Physio- 
foregoiiig  fKU.  logical  Laboratory  "),  to  the  effect  that  sympathetic  nerves  which  are 

associated  with  sensori-motor  nerves,  are  in  afferent  relationship 
with  tlie  ganglion  with  which  they  communicate,  but  they  further  indicate  that  these 
affertni  fibres  are  in  reflex  relationship  with  the  efferent  vato-motor  fasciculi  furnished  to 
the  arteries  fnm  the  saeie  ganglion  which  receives  the  former. 

It  is  in  ibis  sense  that  the  ganglion  is  regarded  43  correlating  the  areas  implicated  by 
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both  sets  of  nerves.  This  fact  is  of  the  widest  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  that 
an  excito-motor  function  appertains  to  these  two  elements  of  the  sjmpathetio  system, 
of  quite  the  same  meaning,  as  is  that  established  between  sensory  and  motor  nerres  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  system;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  afferent  impressions 
reflected  through  the  medium  of  a  sympathetic  ganglion,  take  effect  upon  the  walls  of 
the  blood-vessels,  and  by  enlarging  or  contracting  their  calibre,  produce  alterations  of 
nutrition  or  of  function  in  the  areas  affected  by  them. 

The  further  evidence  adduced  to  substantiate  the  foregoing  position  is  gleaned  from 
the  phenomena  of  disease,  of  accidents,  and  from  such  as  have  been  elicited  purposely^ 
though  with  other  objects  in  view.  By  this  means  the  position  in  question  b  subjected 
to  the  Baconian  rule  of  varying  the  circumstances  by  which  a  given  result  is  brought 
about,  a  principle  accepted  by  J.  S.  Mill  as  the  first  rule  of  physical  inquiry,  and  the 
foundation  of  every  other. 

B^ferring  first  to  chronic  diseases,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  manifested  in  the  areas 
innervated  by  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion,  we  have  in  vertigo  a  good  example  for 
illustrating  the  correlating  function  of  thb  centre.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  ideas 
associated  with  the  term  vertigo  are  somewhat  vague,  perhaps  because  the  associated 
symptoms  are  so  varied  and  puzzling  in  their  distribution.  Yet  I  shall  hope  to  show 
that  the  application  of  the  correlating  principle  resolves  them  into  intelligible,  if  not 
simple,  proportions. 

Giddiness  is  a  well-recognized  concomitant  of  deranged  digestion,  and  in  this  relation- 
ship it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  anatomical  connection  between  the  stomach  and  the 
labyrinth.  After  parting  with  its  recurrent  branch,  the  vagus  nerve  receives  several 
branches  from  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion,  which  accompany  it  to  the  stomach  and 
adjacent  viscera.  These  are  afferent  as  regards  the  ganglion ;  consequently,  ptfiphend 
impressions  received  by  them  will  be  conveyed  to  the  ganglion,  to  be  thence  transmitted 
as  refiex  efferent  impressions  to  the  vessels  receiving  vaso-motor  nerves  from  this  centre. 
As  already  stated,  that  share  of  the  impulse  participated  in  by  the  vertebral  artery  will 
express  itself  as  vertigo.  It  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  iUustration  than  one  I  have 
already  published,  although  such  cases  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  that  of  the  aged 
gentleman,  who,  having  lost  hid  teeth,  and  having  no  artificial  substitutes,  partook  freely 
of  a  meat  diet,  and  became  vertiginous— that  is  to  say,  on  rising  or  walking,  he  ex- 
perienced a  tendency  to  fall  forwards.  These  symptoms  disappeared  whenever  his  diet 
was  restricted,  to  return  whenever  butcher's  meat  was  resumed.  So  often  was  this  r61e 
of  events  repeated  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the  symptom.  In 
explanation  of  it,  one  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  analogy  between  the  shock  propagated 
from  a  contused  brachial  nerve  in  the  cases  referred  to  as  the  result  of  gunshot  wounds, 
with  their  attendant  vertigo,  and  the  lesser  shock  produced  upon  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  by  the  lumps  of  unmasticated  meat,  in  the  case  of  the  toothless  patient,  and 
refiected  by  the  channels  indicated  to  the  labyrinth,  and,  like  the  former,  causing  dis- 
turbance of  equilibrium,  though  to  a  lesser  extent. 

Here  it  seems  necessary  to  repeat  an  observation  respecting  the  sentinel-like  function 
subserved  by  the  labyrinth  under  these  circumstances.    Although  the 
a^olabyrmthhusa  internal  auditory  artery  which  supplies  it  is  one  of  the  smallest  branches 
tion.  0^  ^^c  vertebral,  yet,  owing  to  the  noticeable  character  of  the  symptoms 

to  which  its  distension  gives  rise,  it  is  enabled  to  givfe  an  effective 
warning  of  the  state  of  the  circulation  in  all  the  importaiit  nerve-centres  which  receive 
their  blood  supply  from  the  same  source.  Only,  to  profit  by  this  conservative  voice  of 
Nature,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  recognize  the  mechanism  on  which  it  depends — which 
is,  in  fac^t,  that  of  the  correlating  function  of  the  ganglion  under  review. 
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Bat  vertigo,  having  a  determining  influence  in  the  prima  vUa,  is  a  trite  event  nvhere 
the  patient  is  neither  aged  nor  toothless.  In  many  snch  instances  the  subject  distinctly 
recognizes  a  sensation  at  the  epigastrium — a  stomach  aura — as  preceding  the  giddiness 
which  not  only  warns  him  of  its  approach,  but  leads  him  to  identify  this  viscus  as  in  somo 
way  concerned  in  its  occurrence.  In  some  of  these  instances  the  patient  has  spon- 
taneously referred  to  a  precedent  sensation  travelling  upwards  from  the  epigastric  region 
along  the  side  of  the  neck  to  the  ear,  thus  almost  mapping  out  the  anatomical  route 
which  has  been  above  assigned  to  impressions  reaching  the  labyrinth  from  the  stomach. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  in  all  cases  of  so-called 
Ear  letkxn  alw^s  stomachic  vertigo  there  will  be  found  a  superadded  lesion  of  the  auditory 
e^T^ertiga  ™*'  apparatus,  quite  discernible,  and  associated  with  defect  of  hearing.  This 

objective  lesion  consists  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  retraction  of  the 
manabriam  mallei,  necessitating  pressure  on  the  stapes.  Unless  there  be  also,  which  has 
not  happened  in  the  instances  above  alluded  to,  destruction  of  the  malleo-incudal  joint,  the 
mechanism  of  the  latter  is  such  as  to  prohibit  any  great  degree  of  extension  being  main- 
tained through  its  means  upon  the  labyrinth.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  comparable  to  that 
exerted  by  the  direct  pressure  of  a  probe  on  the  exposed  stapes,  in  the  experiment  above 
detailed. 

A  alight  degree  of  pressure  upon  the  labyrinthine  contents  is,  however,  constantly 

maintained  as  the  result  of  this  local  lesion,  but  it  is  insufficient  to 
Oeeanomiddkarac-  exphun  the  occasional  attacks  of  giddiness  which  is  the  peculiarity  of 
tacks  e^l^cd.     ^^^^  cases.    It  needs  the  introduction  of  another  factor  to  do  this. 

Such  additional  factor  is  provided  whenever  the  stomach  disturbance 
reaches  a  point  in  excess  of  that  which  usually  obtains  in  these  subjects,  as  wheu  from 
indiscretions  of  diet,  or  other  cause,  the  irritability  of  the  digestive  apparatus  becomes 
extreme.  Then  are  set  up  those  impressions  upon  the  afferent  sympathetic  fibres  dis- 
tribnted  to  this  viscus,  which  reflexly  express  themselves  by  dilating  the  vertebral  artery. 
The  intnnsio  blood-pressure  thus  exerted  on  the  labyrinth,  plus  the  already  existent  local 
tension,  constitute  the  conditions  which  determine  an  attack  of  vertigo.  These,  therefore, 
are  eases  of  stomach  vertigo,  "  grafted  upon  a  labyrinth  already  prepared  by  local  mis- 
chief to  appreciate  very  slight  impressions  upon  its  circulation"  ("  Deafness,  Giddiness, 
and  Noises  in  the  Head,"  by  the  Author)^  There  can,  I  thick,  be  no  doubt  that  stomach 
va>tigo  is  of  rare  occurrence  where  such  previous  local  preparation  in  the  auditory  appa- 
ratus does  not  coexist.  The  combination  of  these  two  factors  can  alone  be  held  to 
elucidate  the  uncertain  and  irregular  appearance  of  the  giddiness,  which  has  hitherto  < 
been  an  unexplained  characteristic  of  the  disease,  and  which  must  so  remain  until  the 
link  uniting  the  stomach  and  the  labyrinth — ^viz.,  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  with  its 
physiological  potentialities — receives  recognition. 

Prominent  among  the  symptoms  associated  with  vertigo,  are  those  which  implicate 
the  heart,  such  as  palpitation,  praeordial  distress,  and  others  indicative  of 
Gardko      functional  disturbance  of  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation.    These  cardiac 
■y"""?**"^     symptoms  result  from  the  reflex  participation  of  the  middle  and  inferior 
cardiac  nerves  proceeding  from  the  respective  cervical  ganglia,  in  the  initial 
impression,  the  origin  of  which  is  in  the  stomach.    Although  the  physiolc^cal  function 
of  these  nerves  in  man  has  not  been  completely  determined,  the  general  tenor  of  evi- 
dence p<Ants  to  thtm  as  accelerators  of  the  heart's  action.    Keflex  impressions  reaching 
the  heart  through  the  channels  indicated,  would,  if  they  correspond  in  kind  to  those 
preriously  investigated,  be  of  the  nature  of  paresis — ^that  is,  a  suspension  or  diminution 
of  fonction,  rather  than  an  accession  to  it.    Interference  with  the  share  exercised  by 
Uiese  nerves  in  regulating  the  rhythmical  movements  of  the  heart,  may  be  expected 
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to  show  itself  ia  perturbation  of  its  action,  accompanied  with  pain  and  sense  of 
oppression  in  the  prfiBcordial  region,  which  are  the  usual  conditions  met  with  in 
vertigo. 

Another  symptom  associated  with  verti«;o,  and  to  which  I  have  elsewhere  called 
attention,  is  that  of  marked  moUling  of  the  hands  andforearms^  due  to  con- 
Motilmeof  gestion  of  the  superficial  arterioles.  This*  condition  points  to  the  reflex, 
hands,  Ac  implication  in  the  vessel-dilating  waves  transmitted  through  the  inferior 
cervical  ganglia  of  the  vaso-motor  branches  famished  by  it  to  the  brachial 
artery  and  its  ramifications.  This  congestive  mottling  is  an  important  symptom,  because 
it  illustrates  the  tendency  of  the  dilatation  to  become  most  evident  in  the  peripheral 
portions  of  a  vessel  area ;  and  because,  coming  as  it  does  under  direct  inspection,  it  affords 
confirmative  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  vascukr  system  in  those  correkted  regions 
which  are  not  thus  open  to  direct  observation. 

The  occurrence  of  e^ premonitory  aura  has  been  already  alluded  to.  Besides  the  instance 
quoted  above,  in  which  the  premonition  appeared  to  the  patient  to  pro- 
Aura,  ceed  from  the  stomach  along  the  neck  to  the  ear,  it  is  not  rare  to  hear 
such  a  sensation  described  as  travelling  upwards  along  the  arms  to  the 
side  of  the  head,  and  always,  so  far  as  my  observations  extend,  to  that  side  to  which  the 
affected  ear  belongs.    In  each  of  these  instances  it  will  be  observed  the  tracks  followed 
by  the  aura  correspond  with  fasciculi  in  afferent  and  efferent  association  with  the  inferior 
cervical  ganglion. 

Passing  from  these  reflex  phenomena,  we  next  are  confronted  with  a  group  of  analo- 
gous symptoms,  in  which  the  organ  primarily  responsible  for  their  pro- 
Paresis  of   infe-    (Juction  is  the  irani^lion  itself.    Here  the  sympathetic  centre  must  be 
nor  cervical  gang-  "     ,  .  . 

Hon.  regarded  as  bemg  in  a  condition  of  inherent  or  acquired  defect — paresit, 

that  is — so  that  it  permits  faulty  impressions,  usually  having  the  character 
of  deficient  inhibition  to  radiate  along  the  lines  of  its  dbtribution,  and  so  giving  rise  to 
symptomn  which  correspond  to  the  organs  implicated.  These  are,  as  before,  palpitation, 
gastralgia,  injection  of  the  palmar  surfaces,  with  or  without  vertigo,  as  well  as  some 
others  to  be  immediately  noticed.  The  subjects  exhibiting  this  complexity  of  symptoms 
are  chiefly  young  and,  so-called,  neurotic  females. 

A  feature  of  special  interest  in  these  patients  is  that  they  frequently  develop  in 
addition  a  small  ffoitre  or  hronchocele.    This  fact  testifies  that  another 

G6itre.  efferent  vessel-area  of  the  ganglion,  and  of  its  congener,  the  middle 

cervical,  is  involved  in  the  process — viz.,  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery ;  from  which  ensues  first,  passive  congestion,  and  subsequently 
hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid  body. 

But  the  study  of  the  pathogeny  of  g6itre  affords  durect  evidence  of  the  correctness 
of  the  position  attempted  to  be  here  established — i.^.,  that  lesion  of  the  ganglionic  centre  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  symptoms  herein  referred  to  it.  Briefly  stated,  the  nature  of 
this  evidence  is  as  follows : — 1st,  a  fatal  case  of  exophthalmic  g6itre  reported  by  Dr. 
Shingleton  Smith  of  Clifton,  in  which  the  autopsy  showed  that  the  inferior  cervical 
ganglion  had  undergone  degeneration,  and  was  represented  only  by  a  mass  of  cellular 
tissue,  with  a  calcified  substance  for  its  contents,  while  the  middle  and  superior  ganglia 
afforded  indications  of  commencing  atrophy.  2nd,  the  fact  that  goitre  frequently  dates 
its  commencement  from  a  shock  to  the  general  system,  which  manife3ts  itself  in  the  part 
of  least  resistance — ^this  part  being  the  nutritional  centres  constituted  by  the  cervical 
ganglia,  the  defect  in  which  may  be  usually  traced  to  hereditary  influences.  One  such 
case  I  have  reported  recently  in  the  Lancet  (The  Pathogeny  and  Treatment  of  G6itre» 
March  19,  et  teq,  1881).    In  intimate    association    with  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
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incidence  of  goitre  is  occasionally  preceded  immediatelj  hj  an  attack  of  vertigo  of 
extreme  intensity.  A  suggestive  instance  of  this  sequence — ^viz.,  long-continued  ex- 
haustive environment,  access  of  vertigo,  commencing  enlargement  of  tbe  thyroid  body 
developing  into  a  fibro-cystic  bronchocele  enduring  over  many  years — ^is  at  present  under 
treatment  by  mj  colleague.  Dr.  Whistler,  and  will  be  doubtless  reported  by  him. 

Tbe  category  of  symptoms  referable  to  paresis  of  this  ganglionic  centre  includes 
certain   neuralgias  —  e.g.,  shoulder-tip  pain,    neuralgia  mammse  and 

Neonlgia.  irritable  breast,  brachial  neuralgias  and  some  cervical  ones.  These 
conditions  have  a  parallel  explanation  to  the  preceding  ones,  of  which 
they  are  the  frequent  companions — that  is  to  to  say,  the  neuralgia  is  due  to  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  yasa-nervomm,  the  nutrient  vessels  contained  within  the  nerve-sheaths,  and 
to  the  pressure  thus  occasioned  to  the  associated  sentient  fibres.  Tbe  diurnal  variations 
of  such  neuralgias  are  traceable  to  the  recuperation  of  ganglionic  force  by  rest  and  food, 
and  its  exhaustion  by  the  occupations  of  life.  The  former  state  implies  vessel-inhibition 
from  the  exercise  of  the  renewed  ganglionic  energy — the  latter,  vessel-dilatation,  when 
this  energy  is  exhausted. 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  symptoms  traced  in  the  foregoing  review  to  a  paretic  state  of 
the  ganglionic  centre  in  question  are  both  varied  in  character,  and 
SammMT  of  srmp.    ^^^^^1   diffused   as    regards    their   localization.      Withdrawal   of 
toms  and  proposed    sympathetic  nervc-force  is  thus  seen  to  express  itself  either  simply, 
^^"^  as  passive  congestion,  witnessed  in  the  palmar  surfaces ;  or,  if  long 

maintained  in  a  region  suitable  for  exhibiting  such  phenomena,  there  are 
added  those  of  hypertrophy,  seen  in  the  thyroid  body,  and  the  mammary  gland ;  or,  if 
occurring  in  organs  of  specific  function,  its  presence  is  indicated  by  interference  with 
that  function,  an  example  of  which  is  afforded  in  vertigo  from  implication  of  the  laby- 
rinth; and  again,  by  pain,  as  in  neuralgia,  from  sentient  nerves  becoming  involved  in  the 
process.  This  group  of  symptoms,  with  more  or  less  of  completeness,  and  in  ever- 
vaiying  combination,  occurs  so  frequently  as  to  constitute  a  disease  per  se.  As  such 
they  seem  to  demand  a  distinctive  appellation.  Having  regard  to  the  organs  whose 
eorrelating  function  determines  their  localization,  the  author  proposes  to  identify  their 
occurrence  by  the  term  *'  Paresis  of  the  lower  cervical  ganglia,'* 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject,  it  is  desirable  to  state  that  the  apparent 
ignoring  of  the  influence  of  the  spinal  cord,  with  its  contained  sympathetic  fibres,  and 
general  vaso- motor  centre,  has  been  purposely  adopted,  because  from  long  consideration 
of  much  evidence  impossible  to  detail  on  this  occasion,  it  is  clear  that  tbe  subject  under 
discussion  is  altogether  independent  of  these  factors.  While,  however,  it  is  impossible 
to  supply  all  the  physiological  data  upon  which  the  foregoing  conclusions  are  .based,  the 
Mowing  supplementary  evidence  should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  judging  of  their 
correctness. 

One  such  fact  of  very  wide  significance  is  quoted  by  Power  (Practitioner,  1873) ;  it  is 
to  the  effect  that  "  children  destitute  of  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  capable  of  attaining 
foetal  maturity,  and  consequently  of  maintaining  their  nutrition  at  the  highest  point." 
In  such  anenoephalous  children  it  is  apparent  that,  so  far  as  their  nutritional  develop- 
ment was  due  to  the  regulatory  influence  of  nerve-centres,  these  must  be  referred  to  the 
sympathetic  system  which  alone  was  possessed  by  them. 

As  regards  the  vessel-phenomena  above  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic 
ganglia  and  their  nerves,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  th£  researches  of  Morat  and  Dastre 
(Comptei  Rendus^  1878)  which  are  the  most  satisfactory,  as  well  as  the  most  recent  with 
which  1  am  acquainted,  are  consistent  in  almost  every  particular  with  the  views  advanced 
in  the  foregoing  renuurks. 
Pabt  n.  G 
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On  the  Treatment  of  Scrofulous  Glands. 
Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt,  Leeds. 

The  purpose  of  my  present  paper  is  to  insist  upon  the  influence  of  local  causes  in 
the  production  of  that  disease  of  the  glands,  either  of  the  neck  or  elsewhere,  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  scrofula. 

This  inquiry  is  not  important  only  from  a  pathological  point  of  view,  but  also  bears 
very  strongly  upon  the  principles  and  procedure  of  cure. 

The  name  scrofula,  as  most  of  my  hearers  are  aware,  is  derived  from  the  word  icrofa^ 
a  sow,  and  is  given  to  the  malady  in  question  because  of  the  fulness  of  the  neck 
therein — a  fulness  which  approaches  the  contours  of  the  neck  of  the  swine.  The  con- 
dition is  so  conspicuous  that  it  could  not  long  escape  description,  and  it  has,  in  fact,  been 
described  from  very  early  times.  These  descriptions,  at  first  pictorial  only,  gradually 
became  more  analytic,  and  in  our  own  day  the  mapping  of  the  diseased  glands  and  lymphatics 
and  the  revelation  of  the  morbid  elements  of  the  same  parts  are  very  complete.  On  this 
morbid  anatomy  of  the  subject  I  have  not  to  dwell  to-day.  Concerning  its  pathogenesis 
the  prevalent  opinion  has  always  set  strongly  in  the  direction  of  hereditary  causation.  I 
am  probably  correct  in  saying  that  heredity  almost  alone  is  assigned  as  the  cause  in  our 
text-books  and  popular  conversation. 

Nor  am  I  unmindful  of  the  potency  of  hereditary  causes  in  the  development  of  the 
malady.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  I  must  roundly  assert  that  scrofulous  neck  may  be,  and  is, 
often  found  in  persons  having  no  history  nor  foregoing  signs  of  such  hereditary  habit,  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  see  as  clearly  that  hereditary  habit  is  an  important  factor  in  its^ 
causation  in  others. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  in  all  cases — ^in  the  disposed  and  the  undisposed  alike — 
local  causes  are  essential ;  indeed,  I  am  prepared  to  believe  that  scrofulous  neck  does 
not  and  cannot  arise  by  inward  vice  without  the  co-operation  of  certain  peripheral 
antecedents. 

The  question  thus,  in  my  opinion,  is  reduced  to  one  of  the  degree,  duration,  and  kind  of 
local  irritation,  this  being  the  essential  factor  to  consider  both  in  respect  of  causation  and 
cure ;  the  co-operation  of  heredity  being  various  and  inessential. 

Where  heredity  is  predominant,  local  causation  takes,  no  doubt,  a  lower  place ;  where 
heredity  is  less,  local  causation  is  more ;  and  where  it  is  absent,  local  causation  stands 
alone.  The  operation  of  local  causes  may  in  some  few  cases  be  obscure  or  hidden 
throughout,  and  b  to  be  assumed  in  them  only  by  deduction  from  a  large  previous  experi- 
ence ;  but  these  cases  are  few  and  rare,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  those  of  which  the  his- 
toiy  is  tolerably  complete. 

In  the  cases  of  which  our  knowledge  is  more  perfect,  we  find  that  the  glandular 
enlargements  are  bubonic  in  origin,  and  that  they  arise  in  the  neck  from  two  main 
sources — ^the  mucous  lining  of  the  pharynx  and  that  of  the  ear.  Irritations  acting  upon 
the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  such  as  bad  teeth  and  the  like,  are  not  to  be  forgotten;  but 
the  most  efi'ective  source  of  irritation  by  far  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx, 
whither  irritants  are  carried  by  atmospheric  connection.  The  nasal  and  pharyngeal 
passages  are  the  gates  of  the  lungs,  and  over  them  the  air  passes,  depositing  its  particles 
as  it  enters.  When  the  particles  which  the  air  contains  are  made  visible  to  us,  as  by 
solar  or  electric  ray,  we  realize  the  incessant  deposit  which  must  ever  be  gathering  upon 
those  surfaces,  and  the  incessant  labour  of  removal  which  thus  falls  upon  the  intercepting 
membrane.  By  a  beautiful  automatism  we  know  that  these  membranes  are  constantly 
passing  this  silt  outwards  in  an  endless  stream.  Could  this  perennial  stream  be  made  as 
«lear  to  us  as  are  the  motes  of  the  air,  in  Professor  TyndaU's  well-known  experiment,  we 
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should  likewise  realize  the  danger  of  iU  slackness  or  arrest,  and  with  oar  eyes  we  should 
discover  the  settlement  and  adhesion  of  its  burden.  Let  there  be  a  trifling  delay  or 
laoguor  of  the  epithelial  function,  and  particles  mechanically,  chemically  or  vitally  irritant, 
will  imbed  themselves  on  the  soft  and  absorbent  vesture  of  the  throat,  and  thence  may 
themselves  be  carried  within,  or  may  set  up  such  action  on  the  surface  as  to  generate 
materials  which,  harmful  or  harmless,  find  their  way  into  the  lymphatics.  It 
seems  likely  that  of  all  such,  those  septic  particles  which  infest  the  lower  terrestrial 
atmospheres  are  the  most  potent.  By  some  vital  mechanics  a  chill  to  the  skin  disturbs 
the  nutrition  of  the  pharyngeal  epithelium.  If  this  occurs  in  aseptic  air,  as  on  the 
ocean,  for  instance,  we  notice  that  the  sore  throat  is  simple  and  transient.  The  effective 
cause  having  ceased,  the  parts  regain  equilibrium.  But  most  of  us  breathe  air  far  from 
pure ;  on  the  contrary,  we  inhale  it  often  highly  charged  with  septic  particles,  organized  or 
organic.  No  longer  arrested  and  rejected  by  the  outward  current,  these  settle  and  work 
mischief.  The  mucous  membrane  may  still  overpower  the  evil,  as  strong  turnips  outgrow 
the  fly ;  or  it  may  fail  to  do  so.  If  it  fail,  the  failure  is  to  be  attributed  either  to  that 
bad  healing  power,  which  seems  to  be  the  chief  feature  of  scrofula,  or  to  the  virulence  or 
continuance  of  the  incident  poison.  The  same  argument  must  be  carried  forwards  like* 
wise  to  the  glands.  If  the  poison,  or  morbid  juices  generated  by  the  poison,  reach  these» 
they  may  throw  off  the  mischief,  either  in  virtue  of  their  vigorous  health,  or  because  the 
poison  is  of  feeble  nature,  of  short  continuance,  or  in  limited  quantity.  Where  the 
inherent  weakness  of  the  tissues  is  chiefly  to  blame,  we  have  natural  scrofula,  heredity 
and  local  causes  going  hand  in  hand  for  evil ;  where  the  tissues  are  overpowered  by  the 
dose,  virulence  or  continuance  of  the  poisonous  process  in  the  peripheral  membrane,  we 
have  artificial  scrofula.  It  needs  not  to  be  said  that  in  equal  degrees  the  latter  is  far 
the  more  curable  malady. 

Unfortunately,  however,  after  the  original  local  cause  may  have  ceased  to  operate,  or, 
indeed,  when  the  throat  or  other  outer  part  is  clean  again,  secondary  mischief  may  abide 
within,  and  become  itself  a  new  source  of  centrifugal  mischief.  A  healthy  girl,  let  us 
say,  is  exposed  to  foul  air.  The  first  sore  throat  she  chances  to  have  stops  the  mucous 
current,  and  the  poison  settles  on  the  injured  surface.  If  she  be  continually  exposed 
thus  to  the  aerial  poison,  she  will  probably  have  a  contmual  sore  throat,  and  this  will  set 
up  secondary  bubonic  disturbance  in  the  neck.  This  will  happen  more  or  leas  readily, 
according  to  the  age  and  disposition  of  the  sufferer. 

Or  if,  indeed,  the  constitution  be  sound,  suppose  that  a  small  gland,  the  size,  say,  of  a 
pea,  b  damaged  beyond  recovery.  Such  a  gland,  undergomg  retrogressive  change,  becomes 
in  its  turn  the  source  of  scrofula,  and  the  patient  after  some  interval  comes  with  a 
diseased  neck  to  the  doctor.  Sinuses  have  now  probably  formed,  connecting  the  small 
diseased  gknds  with  others  suffering  in  their  turn ;  these,  again,  communicate  with  diffuse 
sappurative  gatherings  under  the  skin,  or  surround  themselves  with  dense  fibrous 
tunefBctions. 

Of  this  kind  was  one  of  the  cases  upon  my  list.  Miss  B.  had  always  been  a 
very  healthy  girl,  and  inherited  a  sound  habit  of  body.  Nevertheless,  her  neck  had 
become  greatly  disfigured  by  scrofula,  the  main  mischief  being  found  on  surgical  dis- 
section to  be  secondary  to  a  small  deep-seated  caseous  ghind  under  the  jaw,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  long  dense-walled  sinuses.  This  gland  had  decayed  very  slowly,  and  the 
malady  had  thus  gradually  declared  itself. 

The  lesson  we  learn  from  this  and  like  cases  is,  that  as  scrofula  is  very  often  due 
•chiefly  to  local  causes,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  to  septic  poisoning  of  the 
pharynx,  so  is  a  local  therapeusis  indicated. 

If  it  should  be  that  the  pharynx  is  still  exposed  to  fouled  air,  or  that  a  bad  tooth,  an 
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aaral  inflammation,  or  the  like,  is  present  as  a  peripheral  irritant,  it  is  dear  that  snch  an 
agency,  being  sought  out  and  discovered,  must  in  the  first  place  be  eliminated. 

This  done,  and  the  parts  reduced  to  their  simplest  terms,  the  future  line  of  treatment 
must  comprise  something  far  more  than  a  mere  temporizing  with  cod  liver  oil  and  iodide 
of  iron — more,  indeed,  than  a  mere  nicking  of  soft  subcutaneous  abscesses,  or  a  mere 
aspiration  of  such  inner  collections  of  matter  as  will  run  through  the  needle.  Bj  or 
through  such  procedures,  no  doubt,  most  cases  do  make  some  kind  of  ultimate  recovery, 
but  few  do  really  well ;  few  of  the  serious  cases  fail  to  be  deeply  marked  in  the  neck,  few 
or  none  recover  quickly,  and  few  save  the  primitive  strength  of  their  constitutions. 
Dragging  on  a  chequered  and  tedious  course,  drifting,  perhaps,  from  doctor  to  doctor, 
consuming  volumes  of  cod  liver  oil  and  medicines,  breaking  up  life  and  prospects  by 
prolonged  exile  from  home,  pestered  by  filthy  discharges,  or  poisoned  by  decay  which  is 
not  discharged,  disfigured  by  sinuses,  sluggish  streaks  and  lumps  of  fibrous  increase, 
seamy  scars  and  indurated  gland-remnants,  such  patients,  thanks  to  the  roarvelloos 
pertinacity  of  life,  do  generally  fight  their  way  into  complete  or  partial  recovery,  bat  at  the 
price  of  permanent  disfigurement,  at  the  price  of  tell-tale  corrugations  in  the  neck ;  at  the 
price,  perhaps,  of  a  deferred  pulmonary  phthisis,  set  up  by  absorption  of  the  partially  voided 
caseous  products.  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  whether  this  be  an  overdrawn  picture  ?  You 
will  admit  that  it  is  not,  and  you  will  agree  with  me  that  scrofula  as  it  now  is,  is  an 
opprobrium  medicina. 

Is  it  not  idle  work  to  let  a  case  drift  in  this  fashion,  and  then  to  hasten  to  find 
learned  names  for  the  consequences  ? 

Modem  medicine  says  that  where  decay  is,  there,  if  possible,  must  drainage  be  carried. 
This  is  as  true  of  the  dwelling-place  of  the  soul  as  of  the  dwelling-place  of  the  body. 
Internal  and  external  sanitation  are  one.  I  was  fortunate  in  finding  a  colleague  who 
took  the  same  theoretical  views  of  this  subject  as  myself,  and  who  acted  upon  them 
with  boldness,  decbion,  and  skill  (Mr.  Teale). 

We  agreed  in  these  cases  that  our  first  duty  was  to  inquire  into  local  causation,  to 
examine  the  surfaces,  and  to  investigate  the  outer  conditions  of  life.  Having  secured 
outer  and  superficial  purity,  we  next  had  to  secure  internal  cleanliness.  Mr.  Teale 
secured  this  by  freely  incising  the  affected  parts,  under  anesthetics,  by  letting  out  thus 
all  pent  up-liquids,  and  by  scraping  out  and  enucleating  all  pulpy  and  solid  products  of 
disease.  The  wound  is  then  closed  upon  a  drainage  tube,  so  that  adhesion  of  the  parts 
without  further  accumulation  is  attained.  The  drainage  tube  is  of  course  removed  as 
soon  as  this  end  seems  to  be  secured.  It  turned  out,  on  the  surgical  dissection  of  a 
number  of  cases,  that  the  superficial  softening  abscesses  of  the  neck  so  commonly  handled 
in  these  cases,  are  not  glandular,  but  subcutaneous  abscesses,  secondary  to  diseased  glands, 
and  communicating  with  these,  so  that  the  emptying  of  these  superficial  abscesses  is  no 
removal  of  the  real  and  underlying  mischief.  It  also  turned  out  that  the  diseased  glands 
and  masses  of  decay  lent  themselves  more  readily  than  we  had  imagined  to  the  process 
of  enucleation. 

The  results  of  the  operations  have  at  least  equalled  our  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  I 
lay  the  cases  now  before  this  Congress,  withholding  none,  and  adding  the  latest  reports 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  patients  themselves.  I  must  here  express,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Teale  and  myself,  my  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Hartley  of  Leeds,  who  has  prepared  the 
schedule  of  cases.  He  has  sought  up  the  records  with  great  industry,  and  his  notes  are 
the  more  valuable  as  he  assisted  Mr.  Teale  in  many  of  the  operations. 

I  believe  from  these  cases  we  are  justified  in  drawing  the  following  conclusions : — 

I. — ^That  scrofulous  neck,  and  glandular  scrofula  elsewhere,  owes  its  origin  to  local 
causes,  with  or  without  the  co-operation  of  hereditary  tendency. 
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2.— That  by  efficient  sanitation  such  maladies  may  be  prevented,  even  in  the  most 
susceptible. 

3.— That  sciofala,  when  established,  even  in  severe  forms,  lends  itself  easily  to  radical 
methods  of  cure. 

4.— That,  especially  by  surgical  dissection,  the  disease  may  be  promptly  removed,  and 
the  patient  cured  in  a  hw  weeks. 

5.— That  by  this  method  disfigurement,  if  not  wholly  averted,  is  reduced  to  the  least 
amoani 

6.— That  the  subsequent  health  is,  after  such  procedure,  re-established  in  a  way  that 
is  not  possible  under  any  other  mode  of  cure,  and  that  the  risk  of  future  phthisis  or 
other  malady  caused  by  septic  absorption  is  averted. 

Selection  fbom  Appended  of  Cases. 
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ease, bat  Tery 
nuurked  threat- 
ening of  **  arti- 
fidal  atnuna," 
from  the  long 
eontinoanoe  of 
diaeharging  li- 
in  neck. 


Nobadlkml- 
I7  or  personal 
mttorT.  Chro- 
nic iU-health 
last  6  months. 


general   and 
hygienic. 


Glands  began 
to  sweU  after 
attacks  of  "sore 
throat  "foUow- 
ing      confine- 


Came  on  after 


Previons  history 
and  treatment. 


Swelling  in  neck 
cat"   by    doctor 

years  ago,  dis- 
chugiug  CTer  since. 
The  site  of  this  in- 
cision presents  an 
unhealthy  sor&ce 
of  flabby  granula- 
tions, constantly 
discharging.  Dur^ 
Ing  last  3  months 
some  glands  (super- 
ficial) have  swelled. 
Treated  by  poul- 
tices, ointments, 
eod-oil,  tonics,  Ac. 

Glands  first  for- 
med hard  swelling, 
then  superfidsl  sup- 
puration, opened  by 
doctor ;  following 
this,  exteu8i?e  sub- 
cutaneous ulcera- 
tion, with  enlarging 
proximate  glands, 
and  burrowing  dis- 
charging sinuses. 
Treated  br  poulti- 
oes,oil,me<ucine^&o. 


Present  treatment 


Ftnt  operation, 
Feb.  6, 1881. 

Two  incisions,  A 
andB. 

At  A,  one  large 
gland  easily  enu- 
cleated :  semi-puru- 
lent fluid  in  centre. 

At  B,  four  caseous 
glands  scooped  out, 
with  much  broken- 
down  material ; 
others  felt,  but  were 
too  deep  to  be  re- 
mored  without  a 
fVesh  incision.  Tis- 
sue round  both 
places  much  thick- 
ened. 

Exuberant  granu- 
lations snipped  oflT 
with  scissors  and 
surfiice  well-scrap- 
ed :  also  sinus 
burrowing  under 
surface.  Two  re- 
cently enlarged 
glands  excised  and 
cavity  scraped. 


Sinuses  well 
scraped;  some  rem- 
nants of  caseating 
glands  excised. 


Result  as  to— 

a,  how  long  in  healing. 

b,  oondition  of  scar. 

e,  enlargement    of    other 

glaims. 
d,  eiTect  on  general  health. 


Sbcovd  Opsbatioit. 
April,  1881.— Fresh  soften- 
ing gland  near  site  of 
former  incision  B ;  this  waa 
reopened  and  gland  scooped 
out. 

At  the  samft  time  another 
large  gland  immediately 
abo?e  the  clavicle  was  enu- 
cleated. 


a.  (July  1881.)  Quite 
healed  (a  months). 

b.  Scar  quite  sound. 
Extensive  cicatrix  where 
granulating  surfkce  was. 

c.  No  other  glands  at 
present  show  signs  of  swell- 

"5".  General  health  ••al- 
ready better  than  it  has 
been  for  years." 


a.  Quite   healed    in   6 
weeks. 

b.  Soar    sound,  but  at 
present  red. 

c.  No  further  swelling. 

d.  ''Much      better    in 
health  since  operation." 
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Vam$,3io 


Don- 

tiOD. 


Family  and 
p«nonal  pr»> 
diipoaitioDi. 


Caosea^ 

raneral  and 

hygienic. 


Preriooa  hiatovy 
and  treatment. 


Preaent  keatuMot. 


BeaoH  as  to— 

a,  hov  long  in  healing. 

b,  condition  of  scar. 

e,  enlargement    of    other 


d,  effect  on  general  hetltb. 


Andrew  J. 

«t.  10. 

April  10, 
1879. 


iSmoni. 


Majr  16. 


iyeart. 


A.Harrcw- 

bj,wi.  10. 

Aug.  19, 

1878- 


MisaC. 

at.  9. 

Dee.  1880. 


ayeara. 


jmona. 


No  fknlU  of 
fkmily  historr. 
Ihreatenea 
*' artificial 
struma"  aince 
glanda  hare 
been  enlarged. 


Glands  began 
to  awell  after 
measles.  Three 
■etBofenlurged 
gland.  Have 
been  treated 
with  iodloe, 
medielne.&o.— 

A.  Right  side 
—near  angle  of 
Jaw— threaten- 
ing suppura- 
tion. 

B.  In  median 
line,  under  iaw. 

C.  Left  side,at 
border  of  ster- 
no-mastold. 


'*8weUiBg" 
in  neck  for 
nearly  5  years : 
of  late  it  haa 
seemed  much 
more  promi 
nent  and  softer 
No  cause  made 
out:  supposed 
to  be  •'^deU- 
oate"  in  health. 
Treated  with 
external  and 
internal  medi- 
cines. 


Tendency  to 
chronic  sore 
throata,  and 
always  out  of 
health. 


No  special 
inherent  ten- 
dency to  die- 
eaae,  but  iU- 
health,      with 

gland -a  welling 
1  neck,  evoked 
by  \Mng  in 
badly  -  drained 
house  withuD- 
ventilated  oc 
pool,&c. 


Superfioialabaceaa 
twice  previoualy  in- 
cised, but  nerer 
healed :  discharging 
ever  since. 


First,  hard  swel 
Ung;  lately,  with 
formation  of  super- 
ficial abscess.  Trea- 
ted at  first  with 
Pig.  lodin.  and 
medidne. 


A.  Superficial  ab- 
aoesa  opened,  and 
sinus  followed  to 
cavity  of  suppurat- 
ing glands ;  tho- 
rougUy  scraped,ftc. 

B.  Second  inci- 
sion—five  caseating 
glanda  dissected  out 
here:  size  from  wal- 
nut downwards. 

C.  Operation  simi- 
lar to  A  (supra). 


Inolaioii— creamy 
pua  eracuated. 
Small  opening  in 
fascia  leading  to 
interior  of  gritty 
calcareoua  soften- 
ing gland,  mass; 
acraped. 


ing 
wdli 


A.  Quite   h«aled  id 
7  we^. 

B.  Quite  healed  in 

5  weeks. 

C.  Quite  healed  in 

6  weeks. 

Scar  (July  1881).  A. 
Slig^tiy  raised  white 


Fine  white  lioMT 


Opening  in  fiwda 
enlarged,  leading 
down  to  remnants 
of  softened  and 
calcareous  gland  be- 
neath atemo-mas- 
toid. 


Suppurating  cav- 
ity indiied }  sloughy 
material,  size  of 
walnut,80ooped  out; 
then  hole  in  fascia 
found  leading  down 
to  remnant  of  de- 
generated gland, 
which  was  exdMd 
and  acraped. 


C.    Scar  nearly  vhite 
—« little  poekeied 
at  one  point 
e.    No    snbseqneot  eu- 
largement  of  otiiers. 

d.  General  health  n«h 
better  atnoe  opentioD  md 
perfiBctly  good  now. 

a.  Healed  "withia  1 
months." 

h.  (Julyi88i.)  Noior 
visible  except  on  dose  in- 
spection. 

e.  No  other  gkmds  eo- 

^fckneral  health  enel- 
leut  aince  operation.  lino* 
a  robort,  perfieetly  beslthj 
girU 


a.  Entirely  healed  in  2; 
days. 

l.  (July  1881.^  Sot 
scarcely  vidble,  with  s  ftfT 
slight  pucker. 

e.    No  ftartber  sweSinjr. 

d.  General  health  "TffT 
materially  improved.** 

a.  Entirely  healed  in  $ 
weeka. 

6.  Scar  linear,  and  Jnli 
1881)  commencing  to  iUe- 

c.  No  other  gtandi  ca- 
larged. 

a.  General  health  do* 
excellent. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Bowles,  Folkestone :  Notwithstanding  the  graphic  description  of  the  caoses  of 
this  disease  by  Dr.  C.  Allbott,  they  are  at  present  theoretical  only ;  extremely  probable,  no 
doubt,  but  not  proven.  We  await  more  evidence.  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a  class  of 
cases  of  so-called  scrofulous  glands,  which  rise  rapidly  in  anaemic,  delicate  subjects,  and 
which  are  wholly  unaffected  by  the  usual  tonic  treatment,  and  are  immediately  relieved 
and  cured  by  active  saline  aperients,  followed  by  aperient  salines  and  iron,  and  leave  no 
trace  behind. 

Dr.  Oad,  London :  The  paper  marks  an  important  step  in  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
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for  years  I  have  refused  to  regard  the  enlargement  of  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  as 
limplj  indicating  a  particular  constitutional  weakness,  and  as  conditions  to  be  treated 
bj  strengthening  remedies,  and  the  local  application  of  iodine  only.  I  have  been  able 
mostly  to  recognize,  on  the  contrary,  that  these  enlargements  are  relat-ed  with  some  irrita- 
tion or  morbid  state  of  surface,  in  mouth,  throat,  pharynx,  oesophagus,  ear,  or  skin ;  and 
treatment  to  be  successful  must  always  commence  with  the  attack  of  such  local  states. 
80  far  I  hare  gone  with  Dr.  Allbutt.  BCit  tiiQ  «0nM]i|;ce  •whiq)^  jie,  has  adopted,  in  con. 
junction  with  his  able  colleague,  Mr.  Teaie,  0>C9i^il^ypi^iji(leVg^9>  ^  I  believe,  in  a 
dircetion  justified  by 
tion  of  the  very  hi^iesl 

Dr.  T.  D.  Gbiftiihs,  Sfralis^*  ^qpi<m«icii,in4erestegl1a  Ae^sabja^t  ^  D/.  Allbutt's 
pq>er.  Some  nine  months  siypt^  i£tk  k^  ifteeUfl^bf^my  cpAf^ib^lUtS^bseail  ventured 
to  express  identically  the  same  view  as  Dr.  AUbutt  has  just  done'tiere,*on  tlie  local  causa- 
tion and  development  of  scrofulous  glands  in  the  neck.  After  considering  the  primary 
sooroes  of  irritation  in  decayed  teeth,  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  pharynx, 
and  nares,  I  also  pointed  out  that  certain  diseases  of  the  ear,  and  eruptions  on  the  face 
and  scalp,  were  frequently  observed  as  the  primary  irritation  in  the  causation  of  scrofu- 
kms  glands  of  the  neck.  I  related  three  interesting  cases  of  the  so-called  scrofulous 
glands  in  the  neck,  distinctly  and  obviously  traceable  to  wearing  earrings — irritation  of 
the  lobe  of  the  ear,  followed  by  bubonic  swelling  of  the  glands  below.  The  first  case — a 
yoong  woman,  ended  in  scrofulous  phthisis.  The  second  had  a  chain  of  diseased  glands  of 
the  neck  below  the  inflamed  lobe,  extending  to  the  clavicle.  She  persisted  in  wearing  the 
earring  until  the  glands  in  the  axilla  became  a£feoted;  she  then  discontmued  wearing  the 
ooiamait.  The  primary  irritation  being  removed,  the  lobe  of  the  ear  healed,  and  the 
morbid  action  in  the  gland  ceased.  The  third  case  was  that  of  a  woman,  aged  forty-five, 
similar  in  every  respect  to  the  last,  with  the  exception  that  a  large  abscess  formed  in  the 
axilla.  On  this  occasion  I  also  called  attention  to  similar  sequences  in  the  causation  of 
scrofulous  glands  in  the  mesentery  (tabes  mesenterica).  There  is  no  doubt  this  has  its 
origin,  as  a  rule,  in  local  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines.  The 
child  is  badly  clothed,  badly  fed,  and,  perhaps,  badly  housed.  He  is  '*  out  of  ports"-— 
suffers,  perhaps,  in  the  first  pbice,  from  constipation ;  he  is  dosed  with  various  drugs ; 
he  has  diarrhoea  and  sickness,  green  stools,  &c. ;  no  improvement  is  made  in  the  diet ; 
imtation  of  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  is  kept  up ;  this  is  followed  by  irrita- 
tion of  the  mesenteric  glands — the  result  is  tabes  mesenterica.  No  doubt  the  same  law  is 
observed  in  the  causation  of  scrofulous  glands  in  the  mediastinum.  The  primary  source 
of  irritation  may  be  in  the  pleura,  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  even  in 
the  blood-vessels.  Not  long  since,  I  was  able  to  trace  most  distinctly,  the  source  of  the 
primary  irritation  of  a  suppurating  gland  at  the  base  of  the  heart  to  an  atheromatous 
ulcer  in  the  aorta,  in  the  body  of  a  patient  who  had  died  from  aortic  regurgitant  disease 
it  may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  a  rule,  that  whenever  any  set  of  glands  are  found  scrofulous^ 
they  are  bubonic  in  character — due  to  some  local  irritation  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Although  local  irritation  is  the  main  factor,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  hereditary 
tendency  also  plays  an  important  part,  in  some  cases,  in  the  development  of  these  glands. 
Ix)cal  irritation  and  vitiated  nutrition  (or  a  low  state  of  health — call  it  by  whatever  name 
you  like)  are  often  aided  by  hereditary  tendency.  The  hereditary  predisposition  may  be 
doe  to  a  development  of  local  irritation  on  the  skin,  mucous  membrane,  or  elsewhere ; 
or,  it  may  be,  a  tendency  to  the  development  of  scrofulous  glands. 

Mr.  RuDSSiCK  TssvBS,  London :  I  would  agree  with  Dr.  Allbutt  that  a  spontaneous 
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origin  for  scrofolous  gland-tamoars  is  extremely  rare,  if  not  doubtfuL  la  nearly  every 
instance  it  is  possible  to  make  oat  some  lesion  at  the  periphery.  Such  lesion  acts  as  the 
exciting  canse  only ;  and  I  woold  strongly  oppose  Dr.  Alibutt's  view  that  sorofola  may 
be  due  to  local  causes,  and  local  causes  only.  In  every  case  I  believe  there  is  a  tissue 
defect,  a  peculiar  vulnerability  of  the  part,  a  tendency  for  the  glandular  apparatus,  as 
well  as  other  structures,  to  react  upon  the  most  trifling  irritation.  This  tissue  defect 
may  be  either  inhept^  gr  acquired*.  lu  no  perfectly  healthy  person  could  the  gland 
manifestations  of  scr^uk^^^fLtti^ifiQy  prodwsed.  The  exciting  causes  of  these  cervical 
gland  tumours  that  are  mc^t  elective,  are  those  that  involve  the  adenoid  tissue  of  a 
,  jnt]i3Di£s-li[se()Dtran^.\]la$u]0ii|&Ht)b^  thr^  adenoid  ninsseft  ih.  the :  pharynx  will  cause 
Valniost  imme*d£at&  gland  ebl&l^mcnt,  but  an  eczema  on  ther  facie  ntay  exist  for  a  long  time 
before  it.  produces  such  ?i  ^ult.  The  cokumonesl;  .^eatsrfor  scrofulous  gland  tumours 
are  the  n^ok,  t\ie  bronchial  re^on,  afid  the  mesertcry ;  and  it  is  significant  that  the  glands 
in  thosier  regions  receive  lymph  from  the  largest  districts  of  adenoid  tissue  in  the  body 
— ^viz.,  the  naso-pharyngeal  mucous  membrane,  the  lungs,  and  the  lining  of  the  intestine.  It 
'  is  important  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  gland  mischief  extends  locally,  and  that  one 
gland  can  infect  its  neighbour  by  means  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  that  connect  them. 
This  I  have  elsewhere  demonstrated  microscopically.  £  fully  agree  with  Dr.  AUbutt  as 
to  the  treatment  of  certain  of  these  glands  by  operation.  The  treatment  by  excision  is 
applicable  to  only  a  few  cases,  to  glands  that  are  few  in  number,  and  not  yet  adherent. 
The  treatment  by  scooping  out  the  contents  of  the  gland  has  been  extensively  tried  in 
London,  but  is  apt  to  lead  to  some  undermining  of  the  skin  and  troublesome  sinuses. 
The  treatment  I  would  advise  is  that  by  the  actual  cautery.  The  point  of  a  thermo- 
cautery is  thrust  into  the  middle  of  the  gland  in  one  or  more  directions.  Through  the 
sinus  thus  established,  the  degenerate  matter  of  the  gland  is  gradually  discharged.  I 
have  practised  this  method  in  some  twenty  cases  with  very  good  results. 

Dr.  Allbutt,  Leeds :  The  cases  in  which  hereditary  antecedents  were  unfound  are  be- 
coming too  numerous  to  be  explained  by  mere  imperfection  of  record.  I  think  that  in  some 
persons  there  seems  to  exist  scarcely  any  liability  to  secondary  lymphatic  enlargements. 
In  others  we  find  the  scrofulous  habit ;  while  another  class  of  persons,  without  having 
scrofulous  characters,  nevertheless  have  very  susceptible  lymphatic  glands.  Of  the 
pathological  anatomy  of  the  subject  I  have  not  to  speak  to  day,  interesting  as  that 
subject  undoubtedly  is,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  surgery  of  the  cases  have  been  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Teale. 


Du  Rdtrdcissement  Congenital  de  llntestin  Grile. 
Dr.  GiBEBT,  Havre. 

Les  malformations  de  Tintestin  grdle  ne  sont  pas  oonnues.  Je  n'ai  trouv^  dans 
aucun  recueil  fran^ais  ou  stranger  rodme  une  allusion  k  la  possibility  des  r^tr^cissements 
que  j'ai  observe  et  que  je  vab  d^orire.  On  s'est  beaucoup  occup^,  sans  doute,  des  nom- 
breuses  vari^t^  de  malformations  du  rectum  et  de  Tanus — mais  c'est  tout.  On  n'a  pas 
song^  ^  la  possibility  que  Tintestin  grdle  peut  subir,  pendant  1^  vie  fcetale,  I'influence  de 
malformations ;  et  Ton  a  certainement  rapports  \,  des  causes  faussesune  oertaine  quantity 
de  faits  cliniques  qui  ne  peuvent  trouver  d'explications  plausibles  que^  par  le  fait  de  oes 
malformations. 

Je  vais  donner  un  r^sum^  rapide,  mais  suffisamment  complet,  des  trois  observations 
que  je  possMe,  toutes  trois  ayant  la  sanction  d'autopsies  minutieusement  faites. 
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Obs.  L  'EnfatU  ^un  mots — digesiions  troublees^^puis  empeehee — si^Mes  d^obstruetion 
itUeMiinaU—pHis  depirUonite — mori,  A  Vautoptie  retrkissemeiU  cojuiderable  de 
riniesHn  grele  en  forme  de  chapelet. 

En  1863  je  fas  appel^  en  oonsaltation  par  le  Dr.  Tarral  da  Havre  poor  voir  une 
•enfant  Ikg^  d'un  mois  qui  ^tait  atteinte  depuis  sa  naissance  de  pli^aom^nes  insolites 
dont  le  diagnostic  ne  se  rapportait  ^  aucane  maladie  connue.  Cette  enfant  ^tait  tr^ 
bien  constitu^,  avait  une  bonne  nonrrice  et  t^tait  aveo  avidity.  La  digestion  stomacale 
se  faisait  bien ;  mais  pea  de  temps  apr^  I'ingestion  da  lait  de  sa  nourrioe  elle  ^tait  prise 
au  milieu  de  son  sommeil  d'une  agitation  continue ;  elle  relevait  les  jambes  vers 
i'abdomen  puis  elle  ponssait  des  cris  plaintifs  qui  ne  oessaient  que  par  I'expulsion  d'une 
garde-robe. 

Ces  cris  pendant  la  p^riode  de  la  seconde  digestion  avaient,  natnrellement,  attir^ 
Tattention  sur  I'^tat  de  I'abdomen  qui  n'avait  jamais  pr^ent^  rien  d'anormal.  Mais  au 
bout  d'un  mois  les  cris  an  lieu  d'etre  p^riodiques  devinrent  coniinns ;  le  ventre  ^tait 
sensible  k'la  pression  et  bailoun^;  c'est  alors  que  je  la  vis  aveo  le  Dr.  Tarral  et  je 
•constatai  les  signes  d'un  ent^ro-p^ritonite  manifeste. 

L'enfant  mourut  quelques  jours  apr^,  ajant'  pr^nt^  les  Tomissements,  la  face 
grippe  le  ponb  miserable  qui  pr^^dent  la  mort  dans  la  p^ritonite.  A  I'autopsie  nous 
trouvlUnes  an  ^panchement  s^ro-purulent  dans  la  cavity  abdominale,  mais  limits  ^ 
quelques  anses  intestinales ;  celles-ci  furent  detaoh^es  avec  soin  et  nous  vimes  alors 
que  I'intestin  grdle  pr^entait  deux  ^tranglements,  a  pen  de  distance  Tun  de  I'autre. 
Entre  les  deux  points  r^tr^is  I'intestin  reprenait  sa  forme  et  son  volume. 

Apr^  avoir  lav^  I'intestin  avec  soin  nous  pratiqutoes  I'insufflation  et  les  deux 
^tranglements  devinrent  aussi  manifestes  que  les  repr^sente  le  dessin  suivant.*  Ler^tr^- 
dssement,  comme  on  pent  le  voir,  occupe  toute  la  circonf^rence  de  I'intestin,  les  trois 
tnniques  participant  a  la  malformation. 

Tons  les  ph^nom^nes  observe  pendant  la  vie  s'expliqnaient  facilement.  Quand  un  • 
g;mmeau  de  lait  se  pr^sentait  a  I'orifice  d'un  des  points  r^tr^is,  Strangles,  ii  ne  poavait 
passer  librement,  et  jouait  le  r61e  d'un  boucbon.  Passait-il,  par  les  efforts  de  contrac- 
tion de  la  tunique  musculaire,  d'un  r^tr^issement  h,  I'autre,  puis  enftn  dans  le  courant 
intestinal,  les  sjmpt6mes  douloureux  cessaient  et  la  digestion  reprenait  son  cours.  La 
soooession  de  ces  efforts  de  I'intestin  pour  amener  la  r^gularit^  du  cours  des  mati^res 
avait  fini  par  produire  de  I'ent^rite  puis  de  rent^ro-p^ritonite  qui  avail  enlev^  l'enfant. 


Ob9.  IL  Bmfani  ne  a  terme — bien  conforme—difficulte  extreme  de  la  digestion  intestinale^^ 
wufrt  au  bout  de  kuit  jours — Eetrecissement  d*une  parlie  etendue  de  I'intestin  grSle, 

Deux  ans  apr^  avoir  observe  le  ler  cas,  je  me  trouvai  en  presence  d'un  enfant  du 
s^xe  masculin,  qui  tetait  tr^-bien,  mais  qui  d^  le  premier  jour  fit  entendre  des  cris 
plaintifs  pendant  tout  le  temps  que  durait  la  digestion.  Le  meconium  avait,  cependant, 
Cut  place  k  des  selles  jaunes  bien  dig^rdes.  Les  cris  devinrent  continus,  les  selles  rares, 
et  Tenfant  succomba  le  huiti^me  jour,  apr^  avoir  pr<^}sent^  une  Eruption  confluante  de 
petites  tacbes  rouges,  papuleuses,  couvrant  presque  tout  le  corps. 

A  I'autopsie,  je  trouvai  un  r^tr^cissement  de  I'intestin  grdle,  dans  le  milieu  du 
trajet  de  Til^um,  et  interessant  I'intestin  dans  une  Etendue  de  buit  centimetres.  Dans 
oette  partie  r^tr^cie  I'intestin  avait  a  peine  le  calibre  d'une  plume  ^  dcrire,  et  je  le 
trouvai  rempli  de  gmmeanx  de  lait  qui  formaient  une  obstruction  intestinale  complete. 

*  The  drawing  was  exhibited,  bat  has  not  been  engraved. 
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L'^rQption  papuleose  du  dernier  jour  avait  ^t^  prodoite  par  cette  retention  complete  des 
matikes  f^cales  et  rabsorption  de  produits  intestinaox  non  dig^r^. 

Obs.  III.  Enfant  bien  constUuee—ayant  vecu  six  mots — en  ayaiU  prisenie  pendant  iomt 
le  temps  de  savie  des  symptomes  de  troubles  digestifs,  qi^on  put  rapporter  a  iw 
rStricistement  de  I'intestin — convulsions  et  mart  au  6010  mois.  A  Pautopsie  retr/" 
cissement  trhs  eiendu  du  petit  intestin. 

La  3me  observation  pr^nte  cet  iat^r^t  que  le  diagnostic  de  la  l^ion  put  dtre  bit 
pendant  la  vie.  Cette  petite  fiUe  avait,  en  naissant,  le  poids  de  9  livres,  c'^tait  one  superbe 
enfant,  pleine  de  vie  et  de  santd.  EUe  ^tait  nonrrie  par  sa  m^re. 

Pendant  le  premier  mois  on  n'observa  ancon  trouble  dans  sa  sant^— elle  t^tait  bien, 
dig<Srait  bien,  et  accroissait  de  poids  d'une  fa^on  r^guli^re.  Dans  le  courant  da  2me  mois 
les  troubles  digestifs  commenc^rent.  Comme  les  deux  premiers  enfants,  elle  faisail 
entendre  des  oris  plaintifs ;  en  mSme  temps  elle  faisait  des  efforts  d'expulsion  manifestes, 
et  ne  cessait  de  s'agiter  jusqu'a  ce  qu'une  garde-robe  fut  expols^.  Subitement  alors, 
elle  s'endormait  d'un  profond  sommeil  jusqu'k  oe  qu'ajant  t^t6  de  nouveau  elle  pr^iteota 
one  heure  apr^  avoir  quitt^  le  sein  les  mdmes  cris  suivb  des  mdmes  efforts,  jusqu's  ce 
qu'une  nouvelle  garde-robe  fut  expuls^. 

Les  garde-robes  ^taient  normales,  souvent  vertes  eX  toujours  m61ang^  de  quelques 
grumeaux  de  cas^um. 

Parfois  il  arrivait  que  I'enfant  passait  8, 10, 12  jours  sans  presenter  aucun  acddeat 
morbide— d^s  que  les  cris  r^pparaissaient  on  ^tait  s4r  d'en  trouver  la  cause  daas  la 
prince  de  grumeaux  de  lait  non  dig^r^. 

La  r^larit^  avec  laquelle  se  pr^sentaient  et  les  crises  de  coliques  et  leur  cessation, 
rendait  facile  le  diagnostic.  II  ^tait  Evident  qu'une  partie  de  I'intestin  gr61e  6uit 
r^tr^cie  et  que  le  trajet  r^tr^ci,  la  fili^re,  une  fois  francbie  tout  xentrait  dans  I'ordre. 

Vers  le  4me  mois  les  crises  de  colique  au  lieu  d'etre  espac^  devinrent  quotidiennes. 
L'enfant  plcurait,  criait,  s'agitait  pendant  tout  le  temps  de  la  digestion.  Un  ph^nom^ne 
curieux  se  produisit  alors ;  on  trouva  assez  souvent  du  sang  dans  les  garde-robes — sang 
pur,  brillant,  tiLchant  les  linges  comme  si  Tenfant  avait  eu  une  petite  plaie  subitement 
ouverte.  Je  d^uvris  bient6t  qu'il  s'agissait  d'un  polype  rectal,  que  les  efforts  per- 
sistants de  I'enfant  pour  expulser  ses  garde-robes  avaient  produit,  apr^  avoir  oongestionn^, 
la  muqueuse  rectale.  A  ces  cris  presque  continus  se  joignirent  bient6t  de  petits  mouTe- 
ments  convulsifs,  puis  de  vraies  convulsions  cloniques  qui  aooompagnaient  le  trayail 
digestif.    L'enfant  s'affaiblit  pen  a  pen,  et  mourut  apr^  le  6me  mois. 

L'autopsie  faite  en  presence  des  Drs.  Louis  Monod,  de  Paris,  et  Lafaurie,  du  EEavre, 
nous  pr<Ssenta  une  alteration  singnli^re  de  Tintestin  grdle.  Toute  la  premie  moiti6 
de  I'intestin  grdle  avait  son  calibre  normal,  mais  la  seconde  moiti^  avait  un  calibre 
different,  presque  de  moiti^  moindre  que  la  premise,  tout  en  pr6sentant  une  r^golarit^ 
parfaite.  NuUe  part  de  collet  r^tr^ci,  d'^tranglement,  comme  dans  les  deux  premiers 
cas,mais  une  continuity  parfaite  dans  le  calibre  r6duit  comme  s'il  s'^tait  agi  d'un  intestin 
parfaitement  sain  mais  appartenant  h  une  autre  esp^e  animale. 

II  r^sultait  pour  nous  de  I'inspection  de  ces  deux  parties  de  I'intestin  que  Tenfant 
aurait  pu  vivre  si  celle  qui  ^tait  r^tr^cie  s'^tait  d^velopp^e  au  lieu  de  rester  ^troite. 

Conclusion, — L'intestin  grdie  comme  le  rectum  peut  subir  I'effet  des  causes  qui 
produisent  les  malformations  cong^nitales.  II  peut  dtre  r^tr^i  sur  plusieurs  points  de 
son  trajet,  presenter  des  ^trangleraents,  on  une  fili^re  allong^e  et  compatible  dans  one 
certaine  mesnre  avec  les  actes  normaux  de  la  vie.  II  r^sulte  Element  de  cette  consta- 
tation  qu'un  grand  nombre  de  faits  cliniques  obscurs  peuvent  dtre  expliqu^  d'one 
mani^re  rationnelle. 

Yoilit,  par  exemple,  un  homme  de  20  ans,  qui  succombe  rapidement,  quelquefois  en 
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94  en  36  heures,  a  un  ^tranglement  inteme  que  rien  ne  faisait  pr^voir.  Mais  si  Ton 
isterrogeaveo  soin  les  ant^c^ents  du  malade  on  voit  qa'il  a  toujours  souffert  de  quelqaes^ 
d^rdres  snbits  dans  la  digestion,  qa*il  a  ressenti  souvent  des  douleurs  abdominales  que 
rien  n'expL'qoait,  ni  on  ^cart  de  regime,  ni  une  indigestion. 

On  fait  I'autopsie,  et  i'on  trouve  un  ^tranglement  intestinal.  II  s'agissait  pour  raoi 
d'nne  malformation  cong^nitale  de  Fintestin  qui>  h  un  moment  donn^,  a  oppos^  un 
obstacle  invincible  au  cours  des  matieres. 

Plus  iaeilement  encore  le  r^lr^issement  congenital  de  Tintestin  expliquera  les  cas 
dTinTsgination.  On  fait  intervenir  en  effet  pour  expliquer  I'invagination  des  pb^nom^nes 
nenrenx  produisant  une  contraction  spasmodique  de  Tintestin  qui  va  s'invaginer.  N'est- 
ii  pas  plus  rationnel  d'admettre  un  r^trdcissement  relatif  de  Tintestin  et  des  lors  la 
possibility  m^canique  du  pb^nom^ne  de  Tinvagination. 

Qaoiqu'il  en  soit  de  la  valeur  des  derni^res  remarques,  il  n*en  reste  pas  moius  que 
noQs  de?ons  porter  notre  attention  sur  les  malformations.  Quand  elles  seront  recbercb^es 
par  les  cbefs  de  serrice  des  b6pitaux  d'enfants,  on  en  trouvera  certainement  un  nombre 
snffisant  pour  ^rire  leur  histoire.    Trois  observations  ne  suffisent  pas  pour  cela. 


Typhoid  Fever  considered  as  Facal  Intoxication. 
Dr.  Jules  GuiSrin,  Paris. 

For  a  long  time  the  deposits  of  buman  excrement  were  considered  susceptible  to 
eontributing  to  the  development  of  typhoid  fever.  This  opinion,  expressed  with  a 
eertain  character  of  generality,  and,  besides,  deprived  of  any  serious  demonstration,  had 
remained  in  conflict  with  other  opinions  of  the  same  kind.  Up  to  what  point  was  it 
founded?  In  what  measure,  under  what  form,  in  what  conditions,  could  the  fsecal 
excretions  have  a  share  in  producing  typhoid  fever  P  In  order  to  elucidate,  if  not  to 
solve,  these  various  questions,  the  author  of  this  work  has  given  himself  up  to  ex- 
periments on  animals,  and  to  clinical  researches,  which  have  led  him  to  the  following 
conclusions  :^ 

1.— The  specific  diarrhceio  matter  of  those  affected  with  enteric  fever,  contains,  at 
its  exit  from  the  body,  toxic  elements  resulting  from  the  fermentation  of  feecal 
matters,  retained  and  accumulated  at  the  end  of  the  small  intestine,  behind  the  ileo- 
cscal  valve. 

2.— The  organic  lesions,  considered  heretofore  as  specific  signs  of  typhoid  fever, 
OQDgestbn  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  alterations  of  the  glands  of  Brunner^ 
Peyer's  patches,  and  mesenteric  glands,  are  effects  of  the  virulent  and  ulcerative  action 
of  typhoid  matters  on  these  parts ;  and  the  functional  troubles,  or  general  symptoms  of 
the  illness,  are  at  the  same  time  the  result  of  the  penetration  of  these  same  matters  into 
the  organism,  and  of  the  organic  changes  which  they  determine. 

3. — ^The  complications  which  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever,  under 
the  form  of  meningitis,  plburisy,  pneumonia,  and  other  marked  affections,  are  only  more 
distinct  localizations  of  its  poisonous  principle,  just  as  those  illnesses  which  begin  at 
the  outset  with  typhoid  symptoms,  are  in  themselves  nothing  but  primitive  effects  of 
^BBcal  poisoning. 

4. — ^Typhoid  poison  engendered  by  faecal  fermentation,  spreads  itself  incessantly 
abroad  by  all  the  excretory  ways  of  the  body,  from  whence  the  transmissibility  of  the 
illness,  and  the  formation  of  seats  of  infection,  susceptible  of  reproducing  it  in  an 
endemic  and  epidemic  form. 
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Every  one  of  these  propositions  has  been  the  object  of  experiments,  and  of  clinical 
and  anatomo-pathological  observations,  stated  in  three  memoirs  read  before  the  Academy 
of  Science  and  Medicine,  in  Paris,  in  the  years  1877  and  1878,  with  proofs  to  the  point. 


The  Relations  which  exist  between  Gout  and  Rheumatism. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  London. 

I  have  been  requested,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  to  make  some  remarks  in 
introduction  to  a  discussion  upon  the  relations  which  exist  between  gout  and  rheoma- 
tism.     I  do  so  with  much  diffidence,  for  although  the  subject  is  one  to  which  I  have 
devoted  great  attention  for  many  years,  and  upon  which  I  have  collected  a  large  bodj 
of  clinical  and  statistical  evidence,  it  is  also  one  which  is  beset  with  peculiar  difficulties. 
These  difficulties  are,  I  am  convinced,  to  a  large  extent  caused  by  the  vague  meanings 
which  we  have  attached  to  certain  words  in  common  use.     In  what  I  shall  have  to 
say,  there  will  appear  to  be  considerable  dissent  from  the  dicta  of  some  of  our  best 
authorities  on  these  subjects  ;  but  I  may  express  my  belief  that  if  we  could  agree  on 
the  definitions  of  the  words  which  we  employ,  and  if  those  definitions  were  made  on  a 
natural  scale,  comprehensive,  instead  of  being  conventional  and  restricted,  it  would  soon 
be  found  that  the  real  differences  are  not  great.Those  who  persist  in  going  into  market 
without  having  first  agreed  as  to  the  value  which  shall  attach  to  the  different  coins 
employed,  must  lay  their  account  for  quarrels  afterwards,  which,  on  a  more  reasonable 
plan,  might  have  been  easily  avoided.     I  shall  therefore  trespass  on  your  patience  for 
a  few  minutes  with  an  attempt  to  explain  the  sense  in  which  I  shall  use  certain  of  the 
more  important  terms  with  which  we  are  concerned  in  this  discussion.    We  will,  if  yoa 
please,  understand  by  the  term  arthritic  any  malady  which  displays  a  tendency  to  affect 
temporarily  many  joints  at  once,  or  one  joint  by  repeatedly  recurrent  attacks.     The 
arthritic  type  of  inflammation  is  peculiar,  often  sudden  in  onset,  usually  very  painful, 
almost  always  showing  a  definite  tendency  to  spontaneous  remissions,  and  very  rarelj 
causing  suppuration.     All  forms  of  rheumatism  and  all  forms  of  gout  are  thus  included 
under  the  common  term  arthritic.     But  we  cannot  limit  the  term  to  the  joints,  as  its 
etymology  might  seem  to  require,  but  must  allow  it  to  apply  also  to  certain  affections 
of  the  muscles,  fascisB,  tendons,  and  other  fibrous  structures,  which  have  been  proved  to 
be  dependent  upon  the  same  peculiar  state  of  health.     Let  me  here  assert,  in  the 
strongest  possible  manner,  that  all  arthritic  tendencies  are  prone  to  be  transmitted  to 
offspring  whilst  they  are  at  the  same  time  capable  of  production  de  novo  in  the  indi- 
vidual in  connection  with  their  special  causes.     In  some  cases   inheritance  takes  a 
large  share,  and  the  influences  which  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  individnal  a 
small  one ;  in  others  the  reverse  may  be  the  case.     Under  the  term  rheumatism  we  in- 
clude all  arthritic  maladies  which  are  not  proved  to  be  gouty,  and  we  recognize  several 
important  varieties,  the  chief  an  acute  poly-arthroidal  affection,  termed  rheumatic  fever, 
and  affecting  by  preference  the  larger  joints,  next  a  very  persisting  chronic  and  yet 
more  general  malady  in  which  the  smaller  joints  are  also  affected,  and  much  crippling 
often  ensues,  and  a  form  occurring  most  frequently  in  the  aged,  in  which  only  one,  or 
at  roost  a  few  joints  are  affected,  in  which  remarkable  changes  of  a  permanent  and 
slowly  advancing  character  are  produced.     The  term  "  rheumatoid  arthritis,"  has  been 
often  applied  to  the  first  of   these  two  chronic  forms,  and  those  of  osteo-arthritis, 
"  arthritis  deformans,*'  "  rheumatic  gout,"  '*  senile  arthritis  "  to  the  latter.     The  cases 
which  are  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  *'  chronic  rheumatism,"  are  not  examples  of  any 
separate  malady,  but  simply  of  various  forms  of  one  or  other  of  those  just  mentioned. 
"  Gonorrhosal  rheumatism"  is  a  term  applicable  to  rheumatoid  arthritis,  or  chronic 
rheumatism  more  or  less  general  in  extent,  when  it  occurs  in  connection  with  arethral 
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inflammation.  We  come  ^now  to  the  word,  concerning  which  it  in  most  likely  that 
differences  of  opinion  may  he  felt:  I  must  protest  at  once  against  any  attempt  to 
limit  the  term  gout  to  cases  in  which  acute  attacks  of  inflammation  of  the  great 
toe  occur.  Podagra  is  an  important  and  frequent  sign  of  gout,  and  constitutes,  when 
it  occnm,  a  most  valuable  revealing  symptom,  being  absolutely  conclusive  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  by  no  means  es»ential  to  gout,  and  indeed  occurs 
periiaps  in  only  a  minority  of  cases.  We  must  count  as  gouty  all  forms  of  joint  in- 
flammation, and  all  aflTections  of  fascia  and  allied  structures  which  occur  in  association 
with  the  accumulation  of  lithate  of  soda  in  the  blood  or  with  a  state  of  health  whether  in 
the  individual  or  his  near  relations,  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  such  accumulation.  The 
proof  of  gout  after  death  is  the  discovery  of  deposit  of  this  salt  in  the  tissues,  and  during  life 
the  same  may  be  proved  either  by  analysis  of  the  blood,  by  examination  of  the  urine,  or  by 
observation  of  the  diet- peculiarities  of  the  individual.  Any  person  who  is  liable  to  pains 
mthe  joints  as  the  consequence  of  taking  malt  liquor,  or  certain  wines,  is  "  gouty."  The 
terms  lithiasia  and  lithemia  denoting  the  occurrence  of  lithic  acid  in  excess  in  the 
nriue  and  blood  respectively,  although  possibly  nearly  synonymous  with  gout,  are  not 
exactly  so,  since,  if  they  occur  without  any  tendency  to  local  disturbance  of 
Dutrition,  we  are  scarcely  entitled  to  speak  of  their  subjects  as  gouty.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  certainly  are  not  to  wait  for  proof  of  the  presence  of  these  salts  in  the  blood, 
iar  less  of  its  deposit  in  the  tissues,  before  we  are  entitled  to  use  this  term.  What- 
ever can  be  proved  to  be  essentially  connected  with  a  tendency  in  this  direction,  must 
lank  as  "  gont"  although  there  may  be  no  tophi,  no  lithaemia,  and  no  acute  joint  attacks. 
Much  that  occurs  in  connection  with  inherited  gout  in  young  people,  and  many  foims 
of'*  quiet  gout "  in  those  who  have  both  inherited  and  acquired  it,  is  probably  without 
anj  proved  tendency  to  the  accumulation  of  lithates.  The  gout  process  is  partly  due  to 
defective  assimilation,  and  partly  to  deficient  excretion,  and  it  is  probably  only  when  the 
kidneys  are  desidedly  affected  that  any  great  tendency  to  the  formation  of  tophi  is 
witnessed.  It  is  possible,  indeed — perhaps,  probable — ^that  in  some  of  the  inherited  forms 
neither  digestion  nor  excretion  are  much  impaired,  and  that  the  inheritance  is  of 
peculiarity  of  tissue.  Whilst  the  voice  of  experience  both  professional  and  popular  is 
nnanimons  as  to  the  association  of  gont  with  special  habits  as  to  diet,  it  is  equally  so  in 
tbe  negative  as  to  rheumatism.  Every  one  knows  the  general  rules  as  to  eating  and 
diinkbg  in  reference  to  gout,  and  there  exists  neither  knowledge  nor  tradition  nor 
prejodioe  in  respect  to  any  articles  of  food  as  likely  to  cause  rheumatism.  To  put  this 
in  other  words  it  may  be  said  that  whenever  arthritis  occurs  in  connection  with  food,  we 
call  it  gont,  and  wherever  such  association  is  wholly  absent,  we  name  it  rheumatism. 
Bot  our  knowledge  as  to  the  causation  of  the  latter  malady,  although  vague,  goes  much 
bejond  the  mere  negation  mentioned.  We  know  that  exposure  to  cold  and  damp, 
especially  when  combined,  will  cause  it,  and  in  consequence  of  such  exposure  it  may 
oocar  suddenly  to  those  who  were  previously  in  excellent  health.  The  condition  likely 
to  cause  ordinary  catarrhal  inflammation,  in  some  persons,  are  precisely  those  likely 
to  cause  rheumatism  in  others.  The  effects  of  suddenly  arrested  perspiration — of 
**chill*'  the  consequences  of  resting  on  wet  grass  or  sleepmg  in  damp  sheets,  are  indeed 
lopredsely  parallel  in  the  case  of  rheumatic  fever,  acute  pleurisy,  or  pneumonia,  or  even 
mnl  catarrh,  that  we  might  almost  define  a  rheumatic  person  as  one  who  is  prone  to  catar- 
liial  cold  in  his  joints.  Not  only,  however,  do  we  recognize  in  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  a 
eommon  cause  of  rheumatic  arthritis,  but  we  know  further  that  it  may  be  produced 
by  suppurative  urethritis,  by  certain  affections  of  the  female  generative  organs,*  and 
perhaps  by  dysentery.  The  inference  which  we  are  entitled  to  draw  from  these  facts  is, 
at  it  appears  to  me,  that  rheumatic  arthritis  in  its  various  forms  is  mainly  produced 
through  the  nervous  system,  and  is  in  no  way  primarily  connected  with  the  state  of  the 
blood.     It  is  in  short  a  catarrhal  neurosis,  the  exposure  of  some  tract  of  skin  or  mucous 

*  See  an  able  Lecture  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Ord. 
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membrane  to  cold  or  irritation  acting  as  the  incident  excitor  influence.  This  granted, 
we  shall  have  no  difficolty  in  admitting  that  the  malady  is  likely  to  receive  endless 
modification  of  character  in  connection  with  the  age,  temperament,  and,  above  all,  the 
state  of  the  nervous  system  of  those  to  whom  it  happens.  Hence  the  liability  of 
those  who  have  been  enfeebled  by  losses  of  blood,  or  otherwise,  to  become  the  subjects 
of  persisting  "  rheumatoid  arthritis,"  hence  the  peculiarities  of  arthritis  deformans 
when  it  occurs  in  senile  persons,  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  very  remarkable  disorgani- 
zations seen  in  the  joints  of  those  in  whom  the  nervous  system  has  been  partiallj 
destroyed,  as  in  locomotor  ataxy. 

I  have  given  to  gout  a  twofold  means  of  recognition,  one  applicable  to  the  living 
and  the  other  to  the  dead ;  but  as  yet,  in  respect  to  rheumatism,  I  have  spoken  only 
of  the  former.  There  exist,  however,  certain  pathological  conditions  well  known  to 
characterize  it,  though  none  of  them  so  definite  as  is  the  lithate  of  soda  in  gout.  Many 
rheumatic  inflammations  dear  away  completely,  and  leave  no  trace,  and  this  abscdnte 
disappearance  proves  their  nature.  Others,  however,  lead  to  ulceration  of  cartilage,  to 
fibrous  degeneration  of  cartilage,  to  ebumation  of  bone,  to  the  growth  of  lips  on  the 
joint  ends,  to  alterations  in  the  form  of  the  joint  ends,  and  other  changes  sufficiently 
definite  to  be  pathognomonic. 

Having  thus  defined  gout  as  a  tendency  to  arthritis  in  connection  with  blood 
disorder,  and  rheumatism  as  a  tendency  to  arthritis  in  connection  with  catarrhal  nerve 
disturbances,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  recur  to  our  first  question  as  to  the  mutual 
relationship  between  these  maladies.  The  fundamental  proposition  which  I  have  to 
submit  to  your  consideration  on  this  point  is,  that  these  two  classes  of  causal  influence 
are  in  no  way  antagonistic,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  often  met  with  together.  The 
person  who  is  liable  to  get  his  blood  disordered  when  he  drinks  beer  or  strong  wine,  is 
also  liable  to  catch  cold  in  his  joints  when  exposed  to  damp.  This  form  of  arthritis  is 
a  mixed  one,  in  part  rheumatism  and  in  part  gout,  or  on  some  occasions  it  may  be  one 
and  in  others  the  other.  This  proposition  once  admitted,  all  difficulties  as  to  riieu- 
matic  gout  and  its  diagnosis  vanish.  Most  cases  are  mixed,  and  the  problem  for  the 
physician  in  each  instance  is  to  ascertain  the  proportions  of  each,  to  assign  to  each  its 
proper  remedies.  The  term  rheumatic  gout  is  thus  once  and  for  all  justified,  completely 
justified  ;  it  is  an  exact  expression  of  the  pathological  nature  of  the  malady.  Rheumatic 
gout,  that  is,  a  mixed  disease,  is  probably  far  more  common  than  pure  gout,  but  infinitely 
less  common  than  pure  rheumatism.  A  rheumatic  sii^sceptibility  ia  indeed  well-nigh 
universal  in  greater  or  less  degree,  but  the  susceptibility  to  diet  which  we  know  as 
gout,  is  confined  to  a  few,  and  is,  perhaps,  not  easily  produced  in  one  generation.  My 
proposition  then,  is,  that  the  elements  of  rheumatic  causation,  and  the  elements  of  goat 
causation,  can  mix  easily — let  me  say,  for  illustration,  as  easily  as  spirits  and  water, 
and  in  as  various  proportions.  Although  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  some  of  our  best 
specialists,  I  believe  that  this  creed  is  quite  in  conformity  with  the  floating,  and  perhaps 
ill-defined,  opinions  of  the  bulk  of  the  profession,  and  that  so  far  from  causing  artonish* 
ment,  it  will  be  accepted  by  most  as  a  truism.  Let  me  next  assert  that  it  is  probaUe 
that,  in  most  cases,  as  met  with  in  practice,  the  mixture  is  not  a  simple  meeting  of  two 
difierent  kinds  of  causal  influence,  but  the  modified  result  of  such  in  former,  perhaps  in 
many,  preceding  generations.  Hence  the  inseparable  blending  of  the  two  which  we  so 
often  witness,  and  hence  the  peculiar  modifications  of  type  of  disease  which  we  some- 
times encounter.  In  explanation  of  these  modifications,  we  must  also  bear  in  mind 
that  not  only  may  an  inherited  gout  tendency  be  mixed  with  that  of  rheumatism,  but 
that  other  forms  of  more  or  less  definite  diathetic  proclivity^  such  as  that  of  struma,  that 
which  gives  liability  to  chilblains,  may  also  in  like  manner  modify  the  result.  If 
we  once  admit  the  possibility  of  combinations,  the  rest  is  comparatively  easy.  It 
remains  only  for  our  industry  and  ingenuity  to  discover  what  the  facts  are  as  to  ad- 
mixture in  each  group  of  similar  cases.  What  I  am  chiefly  concerned  to  protest 
against  is  the  habit  of  selecting  a  few  well-marked  and  probably  exa^erated  cases, 
giving  to  them  a  special  name,  and  then  proceeding  to  describe  and  classify  the  disease 
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so  named  as  if  it  were  essentially  distinct  and  needed  only  acumen  in  diagnosis  for  its 
reoognitioQ.  It  is  this  method  which  has,  I  think,  led  to  the  perplexity  which  at 
present  prevails  as  to  the  relationship  between  the  different  members  of  the  great 
arthritic  family.  It  is  a  vice  of  clinical  study  in  general,  but  nowhere  has  it  led  to 
greater  error  than  in  inducing  a  denial  of  relationship  between  gout  and  rheumatism, 
and  a  rejection,  as  inappropriate,  of  the  excellent  designation,  "rheumatio  gout." 
Briefly  to  recapitulate,  this,  then,  is  my  chief  hypothesis,  that  there  exists  a  state  of 
tiflsoe-health  whioh  is  transmitable  by  inheritanoe,  which  involves  liability  to  in- 
flammatbns  of  joints  and  fibrous  structures,  and  upon  this  arthritic  diathesis,  as  a 
foundation,  may  be  built  up  under  the  influence  of  special  causes,  a  tendency  to  gout, 
rheomatism,  or  any  one  of  their  various  modifications  and  combinations.  So  long  as  an 
arthritic  person  has  sound  digestion  and  healthy  kidneys,  so  long  will  his  rheumatic 
nuuiifestations  be  free  from  any  trace  of  gout,  but  once  let  him  fail  in  these  respects, 
and  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  have  a  rheumatic  inflammation,  which  is 
not  modified  and  made  gouty  by  the  previously  existing  peculiarity  of  his  blood.  In 
this  hypothesis  we  see  an  explanation  of  the  well-known  iact  that  so  many  persons  fiiil 
to  devebp  gout  who  indulge  in  habits  likely  to  produce  it,  and  so  many  get  it  who  have 
carefully  regulated  their  lives  with  a  view  to  its  avoidance.  The  primary  arthritic 
liability  is  a  thing  which,  once  inherited,  a  man  cannot  much  modify  by  any  precautions. 
I  by  no  means  go  the  length  of  suggesting  that  all  gout  when  it  attacks  joints  is 
merely  gouty  rheumatism,  and  I  fear  that  some  of  my  medical  friends  may  think 
^  I  degrade  the  aristocratic  malady  more  than  enough  when  I  suggest  that  after 
an  it  is  in  some  sense  a  parvenu,  a  super-addition  to  a  disease,  which,  although  oom- 
nxmly  stigmatized  as  plebeian,  can  in  reality  boast  an  ancestry  far  more  ancient 
than  its  own.  We  have  been  engaged  hitherto  in  the  attempt  to  give  a  clear 
statement  of  general  principles,  and  it  is  time  that  I  should  proceed  to  support  my 
propositions  by  an  appeal  to  &cts.     This  I  must  do  very  briefly. 

First,  then,  aa  to  the  reality  of  an  arthritic  disease,  I  appeal  to  the  facts  that 
Tarious  maladies  of  a  cognate  character,  such  as  acute  rheumatism  in  young  persons^ 
chronic  rheumatoid  arthritis  in  adults,  and  the  senile  forms  in  the  old,  are  met  with 
Q^in  the  same  person,  or  in  different  members  of  the  same  family.  With  them  also 
go  lambago,  sciatica,  recurring  iritis,  <&c.  The  remarkable  proneness  of  the  children 
of  the  gouty  to  suffer  from  acute  rheumatism  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  older 
observers,  and  it  is  equally  a  matter  of  general  knowledge,  that  in  families  in  which 
^  males  are  attacked  by  gout,  the  females  often  suffer  from  chronic  rheumatism,  nodi 
digitomm,  &c.  It  has  been  asserted  that,  whilst  gout  is  well  known  to  be  hereditary, 
rheomatism,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  so.  This  I  believe  to  be  simply  a  blunder.  By  the 
careful  compilation  of  statistics,  I  find  the  evidence  of  heredity  to  be  nearly  as  strong 
in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  From  the  investigation  of  the  history  of  a  large  number 
of^&milies  in  v^hom  gout  has  occurred,  I  am  justified  in  asserting  that  it  is  exceedingly 
rare  not  to  find  that  many  of  the  persons  comprising  them  have  suffered  from  maladies 
which  could  only  oount  as  rheumatism. 

In  support  of  the  proposition  that  gout  and  rheumatism  may  mix  in  the  individual, 
asd  constitute  a  true  rheumatic  gout,  I  appeal  alike  to  clinical  and  pathological  evi- 
dence. It  is  very  rare  to  examine  a  patient  who  has  been  for  long  a  sufferer  from 
goat  without  finding  some  proof  of  rheumatism  too,  and  very  often  a  definite  history  of 
attacks  which  were  distinguished  as  rheumatic.  There  is  usually  the  same  liability  to 
inflaence  from  weather  and  seasons  which  we  note  in  rheumatism.  This  feature  is  very 
conspicuous  in  gout,  and  it,  with  some  others,  have  led  Dr.  Duckworth,  in  a  recent 
ingenious  and  able  article,  to  endeavour  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  gout  is  not  so 
much  a  blood  disease  as  a  neurosis.  From  my  point  of  view.  Dr.  Duckworth  has  simply 
taken  cognition  of  the  rheumatic  element,  which  complicates  almost  all  cases  of  gout. 

Any  one  who  has  doubts  as  to  the  frequent  co*existence  of  the  maladies  in  the  living 
has  but  to  visit  the  wards  of  any  one  of  our  London  workhouse  infirmaries.  He  will 
there  find  plenty  of  patients  in  whom  the  existence  of  tophi  proves  gout  and  the 
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alterations  in  the  shape  of  the  ends  of  bones,  the  oatgrowth  of  lips  in  the  femoral 
condyles,  the  grating  on  movement,  and  possibly  chronic  and  persisting  synovitis, 
prove  rheamatism ;  the  history  of  the  case,  and  of  the  patient's  family,  fully  supporting- 
the  diagnosis.  In  like  manner,  any  one  who  doubts  the  co-existence  of  the  pathological 
changes  which  characterise  these  two  maladies,  has  but  to  examine  for  himself  the- 
specimens  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  museums  of  our  London  hospitals.  They  are 
not  very  numerous,  but  they  are  very  conclusive.  Thousands  of  specimens  will  be 
found  showing  rheumatism  only,  but  of  those  which  show  gout  (lithate  deposits)  there 
are  but  few  which  do  not  also  show  some  traces  of  the  changes  characteristic  of 
rheumatism. 

There  is  yet  another  topic  upon  which  a  few  words  must  be  said.  I  refer  to 
certain  diseases  which  occur  in  the  children  of  those  who  have  had  gout,  but  whidi, 
neither  in  their  phenomena  nor  pathological  results,  offer  us  anything  by  which  we 
could  diagnose  them  as  gouty.  Some  forms  of  general  rheumatoid  arthritis  with 
crippling,  come,  I  believe,  into  this  category,  and  many  obscure  joint  affections  in 
young  persons.  There  is  no  deposit  of  lithates,  nor  any  lithiasis,  and  yet  the  diaeaae 
is  a  direct  consequence  of  descent  from  gouty  parents.  The  disease  which  I  shall 
prefer  to  take  as  proof  and  demonstration  of  what  I  refer  to,  is  a  peculiar  form  of  iritis^ 
which  1  described  about  two  years  ago.  In  this  affection,  the  iris  and  vitreous  bodj 
inflame,  first  in  one  eye  and  then  again  later  in  the  other.  The  changes  oocnr  in- 
sidiously, and  sometimes  almost  p^lessly,  and  they  result  in  destruction  of  the  oigan. 
I  have  collected  about  ten  examples  of  this  malady,  and  they  almost,  without  an 
exception,  occur  in  young  persons,  in  whom  the  family  history  of  gout  is  very  strong. 
None  of  the  patients  had  themselves  had  acute  paroxysms  of  true  gout,  but  several  had 
presented  slight  symptoms.  In  two  of  them  all  the  terminal  joints  of  the  fingers  and 
toes  were  affected  by  a  sort  of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  which  resulted  in  destruction  of 
the  articulation ;  but  which  was,  like  the  iritis,  comparatively  painless.*  More  cases 
occur,  I  believe,  to  those  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  inheritance  of  true  gout,  inherit 
also  that  peculiarity  of  tissue-health  which  gives  proneness  to  chilblains,  and  the  lant 
joint  arthritis  is  to  be  regarded  as  in  part  gouty,  and  in  part  a  kind  of  articular  chil- 
blain. I  have  been  somewhat  detailed  in  my  reference  to  these  cases,  because  I  daini 
for  this  group  that  it  illustrates  a  general  law.  From  actual  examination  of  the 
structures  implicated,  I  am  in  a  position  to  assert  that  there  are  no  lithate  deposits 
present,  and  yet  I  hold  that  the  clinical  evidence  proves  the  affection  to  be  gouty. 
May  we  not  believe  that  many  other  disturbances  of  nutrition,  inducing  such  affections 
as  neuralgia,  sciatica,  lumbago,  iritis,  in  various  modifications,  also  occur  in  connection 
with  gouty  dyspepsia,  or  with  inherited  gout,  but  without  lithiuria,  and  with  deposit 
of  urates.  If  such  patients  were  to  live  long  enough,  and  to  live  suffidentiy  fi:eelj, 
and,  above  all,  if  disease  of  the  kidney  should  supervene,  then  true  paroxysmal  gout 
would,  and  will  probably,  be  developed.  There  is,  however,  an  early  stage  of  the 
diathesis — one  which,  let  us  note,  many  patients  never  pass ;  in  which,  although  there 
is  proclivity  to  many  ailments,  no  production  of  chalk-stones  ever  takes  place. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Dtcb  Duckwobth,  London :  Exception  may  well  be  taken  to  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
opinion  that  uratic  deposit  is  not  always  present  in  true  gout.  At  present,  it  is  held  by  the 
best  authorities  that  this  deposit  is  always  found,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  in  some  part 
of  the  body,  in  true  gout  If  this  point  b  to  be  yielded,  we  should  land  in  a  great 
difficulty,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  recognize  gout  post-mortem.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  wrong  in  his  opinion,  and  I  regard  the  question  as 
still  open  for  careful  investigation.    I  believe  gout  can  often  be  recognized  clinically,  in 

*  A  lecture  on  these  cases  was  published  in  the  Lancet  for  Jan  1873,  and  some  further 
facts  Fascic  XIIT.  of  "Clinical  Illustrations.*' 
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cues  that  are  apparentlj  doubtful,  by  atteution  to  the  mode  of  tbe  attack,  and  other 
fettures  peculiar  to  gout  alone.  Certaiulj,  gout  is  often  met  with  during  life,  when  no 
nmtic  deposits  can  be  detected  anywhere ;  and,  as  certainly,  such  depositions  may  occur 
in  large  amount  without  any  of  the  phenomena  of  gout  as  commonly  witnessed.  I 
believe  it  to  be  an  axiom  in  pathology  that  "  coincidence  of  structural  change  does  not 
imply  identity  of  process  "  leading  up  to  it,  and  that  true  gouty  disease  will  produce  severe 
arthritis,  resembling  in  many  particulars,  but  not  in  all,  those  caused  by  other  forms  of 
arthritis.  I  consider  that  hybrids  are  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  in  Nature ;  and 
may  refer  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  securing,  from  all  classes  of  patients,  any  reliable 
kiitory  of  gout  in  their  ancestors.  I  beiieve  that  careful  clinical  study  will  yield  facts 
which  would  go  far  to  prove  the  distinction  between  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  that 
dead-hoQse  research  alone  cannot,  at  present,  be  trusted  to  afford  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  on  this  point.  I  must  allow  that  a  coalescence  of  gout  and  rheumatism  b 
possible,  and  think  it  woidd  be  strange  if  such  did  not  sometimes  occur.  The  cases 
which  prove  this  conjunction,  as  shown  by  museum  specimens,  are  very  few  in  number, 
are  tbe  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Tbe  cases  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  been 
under  review  by  the  late  Dr.  Fuller,  and  by  him  relegated  to  their  several  positions  in 


Dr.  Garbod,  Ix>ndon :  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  yiews  expressed  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  in 
hlBCommunication  are  somewhat  retrograde  in  their  nature ;  for,  during  the  last  half  century, 
the  great  object  of  pathologists  has  been  to  differentiate  diseases,  which  at  first  appeared 
somewhat  allied — as  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers—and  not  to  mass  together  several  morbid 
affections,  which,  although  exhibiting  some  external  symptoms  in  common,  are  nevertheless 
pathologically  distinct.    For  the  hist  thirty  years  my  investigations  have  been  directed  to 
the  separation  of  gout,  rheumatism,  and  rheumatoid  arthritis,  and  I  have  yearly  become 
more  and  more  convinced  that  each  of  the  three  diseases  has  a  separate  pathology  of  its 
own.    As  far  as  gout  is  concerned,  I  feel  convinced  that  urate  of  soda  is  invariably 
deposited  in  the  affected  tissues,  and  that  such  deposition  is  not  the  effect  of  the  inflam- 
mation, but  rather  the  cause ;  for  when  it  takes  place  in  structures  little  prone  to  take  on 
inilammatory  action,  a  large  amount  of  deposition  may  accumulate  without  any  very 
appreciable  signs  of  inflammation.    Mr.  Hutchinson  has  stated  that  uratic  deposits 
occurred  in  cases  of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  and  in  proof  of  this  he  brought  forward 
examples  of  joints  found  in  museums,  of  which  the  history  is  quite  unknown ;  but  I  think 
this  view  erroneous ;  for  I  doubt,  had  the  specimens  been  taken  from  museums  in  Scotland, 
and  other  countries  where  gout  is  little  known,  whether  such  deposits  would  then 
bave  been  found ;  in  fact,  I  am  informed  by  Scotch  physicians  now  present  at  the  Con- 
gress that  they  are  not  found ;  although  rheumatoid  arthritis  is  very  common  hi  these 
localities.    As  far  as  skin  diseases  are  concerned,  I  have  found  (as  I  bave  insisted  in 
my  communication  to  the  (Congress)  that  eczema  is  the  accompaniment  of  gout,  and  not  of 
rheumatism ;  and  that  psoriasis  is  not  unfrequeutly  observed  in  rheumatoid  arthritis ;  facts 
pointing  to  the  essential  difference  between  these  diseases.    With  regard  to  urethral 
rheumatism  (gonorrhoeal)  I  cannot  look  upon  it  as  closely  allied  either  to  gout,  true  rheu- 
BAtism,  or  rheumatoid  arthritb ;  as  it  is  always  connected  with  the  formation  of  pus,  and 
often  leads  to  serious  injury  to  the  joints  from  tbe  formation  of  fibrinous  adhesions,  and 
occasionally  from  the  presence  of  purulent  matter ;    I  think  it  is  more  allied  to  pysmia. 
lisstly,  as  to  tbe  statement  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  that  the  children  and  the  female 
descendants  of  gouty  parents  are  apt  to  suffer  from  rheumatoid  arthritis,  I  fully  agree 
vith  him  on  this  point ;  but,  from  a  careful  examination  of  a  great  number  of  cases 
tm  convinced  that  rheumatoid  arthritis  is  not  more  common  in  such  subjects  than  in  the 
offiipring  of  other  parents  who  have  been  weakened  by  disease  of  a  different  character. 
Paw  II.  H 
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Mr.  "HvTcaiVBOif,  London :  The  intricaoy  of  the  subject  is,  I  think,  w^  ilbutrated  in 
the  remarks  which  have  been  made  in  this  discussion,  for  most  of  the  critioisins  upon 
what  I  have  advanced  seem  to  me  to  have  been  baaed  on  misconceptions  of  my  meaning. 
One  speaker^  Dr.  Mackgan,  has  reminded  us  that  there  is  much  rheumatism  which  is 
not  caused  by  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  Now^  in  placing  these  influences  in  the 
prominent  position  which  I  did^  I  had  not  the  least  intention  of  excluding  others.  My 
arfi^ument  is  that  rheumatism  differs  from  gout  in  being  of  nerve  origin  and  due  to 
reflex  disturbance  of  nutrition.  Cold  applied  to  the  surface  is  only  one  of  the  incident 
excitor  influences,  and  I  think  I  expressly  stated  my  belief  that  urethral  irritation  may, 
in  those  who  are  predisposed,  iuduce  a  similar  kind  of  disturbance,  the  result  being 
'  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism.  So  also  certain  disturbances  of  the  female  generative  system, 
a  fact  which  has  been  well  brought  forward  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Ord,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred.  After  what  I  have  just  said,  it  is  needless  to  add  that  I  cannot  join 
with  Dr.  Garrod  in  thinking  gonorrboDal  rheumatism  akin  to  pyamia.  Nor  does  my 
experience  agree  with  his,  that  this  form  of  rheumatism  is  often  attended  by  suppu- 
ration. I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  gonorrhceal  rheumatism  in  all  degrees  of  severity, 
and  have  scarcely  ever  seen  suppuration.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  true  rheumatism, 
and  follows  the  usual  course  of  that  type  of  joint  disease^  and  from  statistics 
which  I  have  carefully  collected,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  the  predis- 
posing cause  of  it  usually  is  the  inheritance  of  arthritic  tendencies.  Very  often 
the  subject  of  gonorrhoea  rheumatism  will  give  a  fionily  history  of  gout.  Dr. 
Duckworth  has  misunderstood  me  very  much  if  he  thinks  that  I  wish  to  dis- 
connect the  deposit  of  lithate  of  soda  from  my  definition  of  gout.  With  Dr.  Garrod  and 
all  recent  authorities  I  accept  lithiasis  and  the  deposit  of  tophi  as  the  final  proof  of 
gout,  and  as  the  conditions  about  which  all  our  conceptions  of  the  malady  thus  named 
must  centre.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  there  are  conditions  of  disturbed  health 
which  we  must  count  as  gouty,  in  which  the  deposit  of  lithates  plays  no  part  These 
are  especially  frequent  in  those  who  inherit  the  tendency,  and  in  whom  lithsemia  has 
never  risen  to  a  point  high  endhgh  to  cause  a  gout  paroxysm.  Let  me,  however,  again 
repeat,  that  this  distinction  between  what  we  know  as  gout  and  rheumatism  is  for  me 
the  tendency  to  deposits  of  lithates  in  the  former,  and  their  absence  in  the  latter.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  understood  Dr.  Duckworth  oorrecUy  when  he  seemed  to  think 
that  the  abundance  of  museum  specimens  which  show  the  changes  of  chronic  rheumatism, 
and  none  of  them  of  gout,  was  a  fact  in  opposition  to  my  ailment  as  to  their  frequent 
combination.  It  certainly  is  not  so ;  for  rheumatism  is,  according  to  my  hypothesis, 
the  basic  diathesis  to  which  in  a  small  minority  of  cases  gout  is  superadded.  It  is  very 
common  to  encounter  all  forms  of  rheumatism  without  the  slightest  admixture  of  goat,, 
the  rarity  is  to  find  gout  without  rheumatism.  It  was  in  reference  to  this  last  point  that 
I  made  my  appeal  to  museum  specimens.  I  have  examined  most  of  the  museums,  boh 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  reference  to  this  question,  and  know  well  that  specimens  illus- 
trating rheumatic  changes  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  everywhere,  and  not  from  the 
human  subject  only,  but  also  from  the  lower  animals.  Specimens  showing  gout — t.e., 
deposit  of  lithates— are  not  numerous  except  in  our  own  museums.  Let  me  repeat,  that 
most  of  them  show  some  evidences  of  rheumatism  also.  Between  Dr.  Grarrod  and 
myself  there  is  a  difference  which  I  fear  is  more  than  one  of  mere  w(»ds  or  definitions, 
for  he  thinks  tiiat  it  is  progress  backwards  to  assert  that  rheumatism  and  gout  are 
often  mixed,  and  that  rheumatic  gout  is  a  result  of  their  mixture  rather  than  a  third 
and  wholly  distinct  malady.  He  believee  that  the  separation  of  these  three  maladies, 
gout,  rheumatism,  and  rheumatoid  arthritis  is  simply  a  matter  of  skill  in  diagnosis. 
From  this  belief,  if  I  have  correctly  expressed  it,  I  differ.  Whilst  I  fully  admit  the 
convenience  of  separating  temporarily  these  three  maladies,  and  gladly  acknowledge 
the  great  service  which  Dr.  Qarrod  has  done  to  medical  science  in  .describing  their 
symptoms,  I  am  yet  concerned  to  deny  that  they  are  absolutely  separate.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  they  have  important  mutual  relationships,  and  th^t  the  attempt 
to  make   a  definite  differential  diagnosis  in  all  cases  results  not  unfrequentiy  in  a 
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Ti<deiiee  to  pathological  fact.  I  believe  that  in  many  cases  of  rheamatic  gout,  and 
a  tendency  to  rheumatism,  a*  blood  peculiarity  and  a  nerve-tissue  peculiarity, 
oo-ezist  in  the  same  person,  and  modify  each  other.  Further,  I  believe,  that  much 
of  what  is  called  rheumatoid  arthritis  (crippling  rheumatism,  in  which  both  small 
and  large  joints  are  affected)  is  the  result  of  inheritance  of  tendency  to  both  maladies^ 
Whether  this  creed  is  true  progress,  or,  as  Dr.  Garrod  thinks,  a  going  backwards,  a 
fidling  again  into  the  confusion  from  which  we  had  seemed  to  emerge,  must  depend 
upon  whether  or  not  it  is  true.  The  decision  must  be  left  to  time,  to  the  further 
aocamolation  of  carefully  sifled  facts. 


Eczema  and  Albuminuria  in  relation  to  Gout. 
Dr.  Alfred  Baring  Garrod,  F.R.S.,  London. 

Before  entering  upon  tfie  subject  matter  of  the  present  communication,  it  i»  necessary 
to  make  one  or  two  preliminary  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  deduced  from  nearly  2,500  cases- of 
the  diseases  under  consideration ;  and  appended  to  this  paper  are  tables  containing*  the 
more  important  details  of  at  least  1,900  of  them.*  All  the  cases  have  been  seen*  b^ 
myself,  during  a  period  of  about  twenty-two  years,  at  my  own  houne;  and  I  have- 
altogether  exclude  hospital  cases,  as  well  as  those  seen  out  of  doors  or  in  consultation. 

In  the  second  place,  I  may  observe  that  the  necessarily  short  time  allowed  for  the 
reading  of  this  paper  compels  me  to  avoid  almost  all  discussion  on  details,  however 
interesting,  and  to  bring  my  conclusions  before  the  medical  section  of  this  Congress  in  a» 
somewhat  dogmatic  form. 

I  will  at  once  proceed  to  the  first  part  of  the  subject :  "  On  the  state  of  the  system* 
preceding  the  development  of  the  phenomena  which  constitute  gout." 

Before  any  of  the  group  of  symptoms  which  are  regarded  as  constituting  gout  appear^ 
there  is  invariably  present  a  peculiar  state  of  the  system,  characterized  by  an  altered 
condition  of  the  blood  ;  this  fluid,  which  in  health  is  practically  free  from  uric  or  lithic- 
acidy  is  then  loaded  with  it ;  and  it  can  be  readily  crystallized  out,  either  as  urate  of  soda 
—the  form  in  which"  it  exists  in  the  blood— or  as  free  uric  acid.  This  fact,  discovered  in 
the  summer  of  1847,  appeared  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Medico- Cbirurgical  Society,'*^ 
1848;  and  since  this  period  I  know  of  no  observation  which  has  thrown  a  doubt  on  the 
troth  of  my  original  statements.  How  this  alteration  of  the  blood  is  brought  about — a 
question  of  great  interest  and  importance — or  what  are  the  causes  in  operation  during  this- 
^pre-gonty"  stage,  I  purposely  avoid  discussing  on  the  present  occasion,  satisfying 
oyself  with  the  simple  announcement  that  a  change  in  the  blood,  of  the  character  above 
iiulicated,  is  invariably  present  prior  to  the  manifestation  of  gouty  symptoms. 

The  functional  disturbances  induced  by  this  state  of  system  are  at  times  referable  to- 
the  digestive  organs,  under  the  name  of  gouty  dyspepsia,  with  acidity,  heartburn, 
flatulence,  and  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  liver ;  or  the  muscular  and  nervous^ 
systems  may  be  implicated,  and  cramp,  palpitations,  asthma,  headache,  &c.,  produced. 

The  symptoms,  attended  by  visible  changes  in  the  organs  implicated,  are  referable  to- 
the  joints,  the  kidneys,  skin,  and,  less  frequently,  the  throat,  bladder,  and  testicles. 


•  The  tables  above  mentioned  were  presented  to  the  Congress  at  the  time  when  the- 
paper  waa  read,  but  are  far  too  Toluminous  to  be  inserted  in  the  Transactions,  as  they^ 
woold  have  occupied  at  least  200  pages.    The  deductions  from  them  are  given  in  th& 
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In  the  present  communication,  my  principal  object  is  to  describe  tbe  pecoliarities  of 
the  kidney  disease  so  common  in  gouty  subjects,  and  to  show  the  form  of  skin  affection 
which  occurs  in  connection  with,  and  as  the  result  of,  the  gouty  diathesis;  and  lastly, 
from  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  cases,  to  indicate  the  frequency  both 
of  the  renal  and  skin  complication.  There  is  one  point  about  which  we  must  be  satisfied 
before  discussing  these  subjects.  Cannot  this  peculiar  state  of  the  blood  be  present 
without  the  occurrence  of  symptoms  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  this  qaestioa 
in  the  affirmative,  for  in  many  cases  of  poisoning  with  lead  I  have  found  this  to  be  so  ; 
when,  however,  this  condition  of  blood  is  present,  the  individual  is  always  on  the  brink  of 
an  attack  of  gout ;  and  in  two  instances  it  has  been  my  lot  to  predict  a  first  fit  some  weeks 
before  its  occurrence,  simply  from  an  examination  of  the  blood.  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  something  beyond  the  mere  presence  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  blood-serum  is 
required  in  order  that  goaty  symptoms  should  be  manifested;  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  likewise  be  a  deposition  of  the  same  in  some  tissue,  which  gives  rise  to  in- 
flammatory action,  varying  in  amount  according  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  structore  to 
take  on  such  action.  If,  for  example,  deposition  takes  place  for  the  first  time  in  a  joint 
such  as  the  knee,  the  subsequent  inflammation  is  usually  very  severe ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  happens  in  the  cartilages  of  the  external  ear,  an  accumulation  of  urate  of  soda 
may  ensue,  sufficient  to  form  a  small  tophus,  or  chalk-stone,  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
appreciable  vascular  action. 

The  reason  why  at  one  time  the  salt  crystallizes  out  of  the  blood  more  readily  than  at 
another,  must  be  sought  for  in  some  further  alteration  in  this  fluid  beyond  the  accnniula- 
tion  of  urate  of  soda ;  and,  as  a  clinical  fact,  I  may  state  that,  in  chronic  gout  accompanied 
with  the  free  formation  of  chalk-stones,  the  serum  has  exhibited  a  marked  diminution  of 
alkalinity,  compared  with  the  healthy  standard. 

As  the  resdlt  of  long-continued  observation,  I  feel  justified  in  asserting  that  the 
peculiar  deposition  which  takes  place  in  the  various  structures  in  gout — I  say  peculiar, 
because  it  is  pathognomonic,  never  occurring  in  any  other  disease — is  the  cause,  and  not 
the  effect,  of  the  inflammation. 

"We  next  proceed  to  speak  of — 

l.'^AlbumMuria :  the  cause  of  its  occurrence  in  gout^  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  JHdMey 
disease. — More  than  twenty  years  ago  I  made  a  statement  to  the  effect,  that  in  acute  gout, 
especially  in  its  early  stages,  albumen  was  seldom  found  in  the  urine ;  but  that,  later  on,  a 
small  amount  of  this  principle  was  frequently  present,  more  particularly  during  the  fit ; 
the  urine  being  quite  free  from  albumen  in  the  intervals;  that  in  chronic  gout  the 
presence  of  albumen  was  much  more  common,  but  only  in  very  small  quantities,  often 
requiring  some  little  care  in  manipulating  in  order  to  detect  it. 

In  the  present  paper  I  shall  endeavour  to  test  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  and  to 
supplement  it  from  the  result  of  a  somewhat  lengthened  clinical  experience. 

When  the  blood  is  in  the  condition  we  have  above  described,  not  only  does  it  deposit 
its  urate  of  soda  in  the  different  structures  of  the  joints,  giving  rise  to  articular  goat, 
but  it  also,  not  unfrequently,  finds  a  vent  for  its  impurity  in  the  kidney  ;  if  the  deposit 
takes  place  within  the  tubuli,  it  leads  to  the  formation  of  gravel  and  rudimentary 
calculi ;  if  in  the  tissue  between  the  tubes,  it  leads  to  the  production  of  albuminuria. 
The  co-existence  of  gout  and  calculus  has  been  recognized  for  centuries.  Sydenham, 
who  wrote  so  vivid  a  description  of  gout,  was  himself  a  martyr  to  both  diseases ;  and  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  gravel  in  members  of  a  gouty  family  is  a  fact  for  a  long  time  fnliy 
established ;  but  that  form  of  kidney  disease  which  leads  to  the  production  of  true 
gouty  albuminuria,  although  by  no  means  unrecognized,  has  as  yet  had  but  little 
attention  paid  to  it.    The  names  of  those  who  have  made  observations  upon  this  subject 
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are  Castelnau,  Charcot,  and  Cornil  in  France ;  and  in  ibis  country,  Todd,  Ceelej,  and 
mjself. 

In  a  few  words,  the  most  important  and  essential  alterations  in  the  kidney 
may  be  thus  described.  A  section  of  the  renal  structure,  cut  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
the  pyramids,  exhibits  streaks  of  perfectly  white  opaque  matter,  which,  on  microscopic 
examination,  is  found  to  be  wholly,  or  in  part,  between  the  tubuli ;  that  which  is  between 
coofiists  entirely  of  crystals  of  urate  of  soda,  often  arranged  in  fan-shaped  bundles ; 
whilst  that  formed  within  the  .tubes  themselves  is  for  the  most  part  amorphous,  consisting 
of  urates  of  ammonia  and  soda  intermingled  with  rhombs  of  uric  acid. 

This  peculiarity  in  the  anatomical  changes  in  the  gouty  kidney  explains  satisfactorily 
why  albuminuria  resulting  from  this  condition  differs  from  some  other  forms,  not  only  in 
the  presence  of  a  very  small  amount  of  albumen,  but  in  the  absence  of  casts ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  urate  of  soda  deposited  in  the  renal  tissue  acts 
as  a  foreign  body,  and  may,  after  a  time,  excite  more  or  less  further  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  kidney,  and  lead  to  disease  closely  resembling  some  of  the  more  common 
forms  of  albuminuria.  This  peculiarity  of  the  pathological  change  also  explains  why 
the  albuminuria  in  the  early  stages  is  intermittent ;  the  mere  presence  of  the  crystalline 
deposit  may  be  insufficient,  of  itself,  to  cause  the  escape  of  albumen  with  the  urine ;  but 
when  oongestion,  or  any  inflammatory  action,  ensues  around  such  deposit,  albumen  is  at 
once  thrown  out. 

In  scTeral  instances  I  have  discovered  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  some 
days  before  a  fit  of  articular  gout ;  this  has  continued  during  the  attack,  but  has  after- 
wards passed  completely  away.  In  such  cases,  if  the  urine  is  frequently  examined,  it  is 
possible  to  predict  an  attack  of  gout  many  days  before  any  of  the  ordinary  symptoms 
manifest  themselves ;  and  as  a  fact,  of  the  truth  of  which  I  have  convinced  myself  by 
clinical  observation,  the  continuous  application  of  heat  and  moisture  to  the  loins  will 
often  relieve  an  attack  of  gout  more  speedily  than  any  other  treatment. 

In  rehition  to  this  subject,  I  may  observe  that  at  the  time  when  a  gouty  patient  is 
flattering^  himself  that  his  attacks  are  becoming  less  frequent,  and  his  urine  is  assuming 
what  to  him  seems  a  more  healthy  appearance,  kidney  mischief  is  often  insidiously  going 
00,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  much  subsequent  misery. 

Another  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  which  is,  that  albuminuria  from  any  causa 
may  be  present  in  an  individual  for  many  years,  and  that  subsequently  gout  may  become 
established  in  his  system ;  in  such  a  case,  the  two  diseases  may  have  little  or  no  relation  tc 
each  other — they  are  simply  co-exbtent.  A  peculiarity  of  gouty  albuminuria  is  the  slow 
development  of  the  mischief  in  the  majority  of  oases  ;  in  one  instance,  a  man  having  this 
disease  to  a  very  moderate  extent  went  to  China  and  lived  there  six  years ;  on  his  return, 
the  analysis  of  hb  urine  gave  the  same  result,  both  as  to  specific  gravity  and  quantity  of 
albameo,  as  on  the  occasion  of  his  previous  visit.  But  the  development  of  gouty  albumi- 
nuria, though  slow,  is  sure. 

The  last  point  in  connection  with  thb  subject  is  to  ascertain  the  frequency  of  the 
presence  .of  albuminuria  in  gouty  cases.  For  thb  purpose  I  will  make  an  analysb  of  the 
cases;  they  are  contained  in  forty  volumes,  of  which  I  have  made  ten  groups,  four  in 
each ;  they  are  arranged  in  order  of  time,  extending  from  1860  to  188 1 — ^in  fact»  up  to  the 
end  of  the  last  month,  a  period  of  nearly  twenty-two  years. 

The  results  are  as  follows : — 1st  group :  number  of  cases,  176 ;  percentage  of  albumi- 
nuria  =  42*6.  2nd  group :  number  of  cases,  1 70 ;  albuminuria,  43*8  per  csnt.  3rd  group : 
cases,  133 ;  albuminuria,  33*8  per  cent.  4th  group :  cases,  156 ;  albuminuria,  27*0  percent. 
5th  group :  cases,  133 ;  albuminuria,  30*8  per  cent.  0th  group :  cases,  130 ;  albuminuria, 
30*7  per  cent.  7th  group :  cases,  130 ;  albuminuria,  17*0  per  cent.  8th  group :  oases,  126, 
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Albuminuria,  22'2  per  cent.  9th  group :  cases,  139 ;  albuminuriA,  15*0  per  cent.  lOih 
group :  cases,  137 ;  albuminuria,  20'4i  per  cent. 

In  examining  these  results,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  cases  in  whidi 
albumen  was  present  in  the  urine  is  greater  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  groups.  The 
•difference  is  not  difficult  to  explain ;  in  the  first  place,  from  the  commencement  there  has 
been  a  gradual  addition  of  obserrations,  as  the  patients  from  time  to  time  haye  come  under 
•observation ;  and  many  cases,  which  a  few  years  since  were  free  from  albuminuria,  hare 
•exhibited  the  symptoms  later  on ;  probably  many  cases  in  the  later  volumes,  now  free 
from  albuminuria,  will  in  the  course  of  time  become  affected  with  this  malady.  In  the 
second  place,  the  proportion  of  serere  cases  is  greater  in  the  early  groups,  for  at  that 
time  patients  frequently  did  not  come  under  my  care  till  they  had  exhausted  the  resources 
of  many  experienced  physicians.  Taking  all  the  cases  under  consideration,  we  find  the 
percentage  as  high  as  26'5,  the  number  of  cases  being  1,449.  After  this,  I  think  we 
cannot  but  look  upon  the  kidney  affection  as  a  most  important  one  in  the  history  of  gout. 

The  practical  yaiue  of  this  fact  is  very  great,  both  as  to  prognosis  and  treatment ;  and 
as  a  rule  it  will  be  found  that  gouty  patients,  who,  as  they  advance  in  years,  find  the 
disease  become  less  frequent  and  less  severe,  are  those  in  whom  the  renal  organs  have 
preserved  their  integrity. 

2. — Eczema;  the  skin  development  of  gout, — ^There  are  both  external  and  internal 
causes  of  eczema ;  the  external  are  numerous,  and  generally  easy  to  ascertain ;  but  up  to 
the  present  time  little  progress  has  been  made  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  internal 
causes ;  my  object  in  the  present  paper  is  to  endeavour  to  define  one  of  these  causes,  and 
to  show  that  the  gouty  diathesis  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  eczema,  and  that  eczema  is,  in 
fact,  the  skin-development  of  gout. 

A  few  words  on  our  present  knowledge  of  this  subject,  gleaned  from  the  writings 
of  dermatologists,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Hebra,  of  Vienna,  scarcely  alludes  to  any  such  internal  cause,  merely  stating  that,  in 
his  opinion,  it  is  needless  to  seek  for  any  explanation  beyond  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
fascia.  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson,  the  late  Drs.  Anthony  Todd  Thomson  and  Neligan,  and 
Dr.  Anderson,  pass  over  the  subject  of  the  internal  causes  of  eczema  in  comparatife 
silence ;  the  late  Dr.  Tilbury  Eox  referred  to  gout  as  a  cause  of  eczema,  and  Dr.  Liveing 
mentions  a  gouty,  or  quasi-gouty  constitution,  among  tlie  predisposing  causes,  consider- 
ing that  mal -assimilation  and  defective  excretion  may  induce  both  diseases ;  but  this  last 
author  speaks  more  of  the  connection  between  gout  and  psoriasis  than  between  gout  and 
eczema.  Dr.  L.  A.  Duhring,  among  American  writers,  makes  this  remark :  "  The  presence 
of  the  gouty  or  rheumatic  vice  in  some  subjects  strongly  predisposes  to  attacks  oC 
eczema ;"  and  of  psoriasis  he  says :  "The  relationship  is  not,  I  think,  of  so  close  a  nature 
as  that  which  exists  between  these  diseases  and  eczema." 

It  will  be  seen  that  both  gout  and  rheumatism  are  looked  upon  bj  Duhrmg  as  equally 
the  cause  of  the  skin  affection.  Some  Erench  authors,  as  Hardy,  do  not  allude  to  the 
subject;  but  others,  especially  Bazin,  recognize  a  close  relationship  between  cutaneous 
eruptions  and  certain  forms  of  joint  disease.  A  somewhat  remai^able  passage  is  con* 
tained  in  his  work— a  passage  which  bears  on  the  present  paper ;  it  is  as  follows :  "  Que  les 
arthritides  proc^dant  de  la  goutte  sont  humides,  tandis  que  celles  que  proc^ent  d« 
rheumatism  sont  s^cbes."  After  comparing  these  statements  from  various  authors^ 
I  think  we  may  safelj  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  discrepancies  between  them  are 
great,  and  that  nothing  very  definite  in  relation  to  the  connection  between  eczema  aikl 
gout  has  been  clinically  made  out. 

It  is  only  within  a  comparatively  few  years  that  any  attention  has  been  particolarij 
directed  to  the  above  relationship,  but  each  year  has  strengthened  my  conviction  thai 
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the  two  diseases  are  often  most  closely  allied,  and  that  when  a  cataneons  eruption  is 
de?eloped  by  the  presence  of  a  gouty  diathesis,  the  form  which  it  then  assumes  is  that 
of  eczema ;  of  the  frequency  of  the  co-existence  of  the  two  maladies  we  shall  shortly 
speak. 

From  a  reference  to  a  krge  number  of  my  cases,  I  find  that  gouty  eczema  especially 
affects  certain  parts  of  the  body,  and  probably  the  order  of  frequency  is  about  the 
following : — The  ears,  on  the  external  surface,  and  within  the  meatus ;  abo  behind  the 
ears,  imd  on  the  back  of  the  neck ;  the  eyelids  and  different  parts  of  the  face ;  the  groins 
and  internal  surface  of  the  flexures  of  other  joints ;  the  scrotum,  gland  of  the  penis  and 
prepuce — ^in  the  latter  it  may  alone  exist,  and  is  then  apt  to  be  oyerlooked.  Eczema 
also  occurs  on  the  hands  and  feet,  especially  the  dorsal  surfaces  o'f  the  fingers  and 
toes,  and  between  them.  Eczema  may  likewise  affect  the  arms  and -legs,  and  be  scattered 
o?er  different  parts  of  the  trunk. 

A  very  troublesome  symptom,  pnuitus  ani,  has  long  been  recognized  as  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  gonty  subjects ;  and  this  affection  usually  partakes  of  the  nature  of  eczema 
Eczema  in  gouty  subjects,  although  at  times  largely  diffused  oyer  the  body,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  is  comparatively  slight,  and  limited  to  a  few  localities ;  and  this  fact  often 
canaes  it  to  be  oyerlooked  by  the  physician,  as  the  patient  may  not  mention  its  existence, 
not  supposing  it  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  his  other  ailments.  In  some  of  its 
stages,  the  vesicular  character  of  gouty  eczema  can  almost  always  be  detected,  but  it  is 
apt  to  degenerate  into  a  form  of  dry  eczema. 

A  question  may  now  be  asked ;  in  what  relation  does  eczema  stand  to  the  joint  affection? 
It  often  is  present  at  the  same  time  as  the  articular  disease,  and  sometimes  the  intensity 
of  the  two  alternates^  one  increasing  and  the  other  decreasing;  at  other  times  they  run  a 
simultaneous  course.  Not  unfrequently,  eczema  is  present  many  years  before  the  joiut 
disease  manifests  itself;  and  I  have  numerous  records  of  patients  suffering  from  skin 
disease,  whose  whole  history  points  to  its  gouty  character,  but  who  have  not  yet  suffered 
from  joint  complication.  On  the  other  hand,  eczema  often  occurs  late  in  a  gouty  life, 
even  in  extreme  old  age,  when  the  fits  of  ordinary  gout  have  become  much  less  frequent 
and  less  severe. 

During  the  course  of  gout,  if  extended  over  many  years,  eczema  may  come  on,  and 
last  for  weeks,  months  or  years,  and  afterwards  entirely  disappear.  Eczema,  in  its 
acute  form,  will  occasionally  occur  in  place  of  an  ordinary  attack  of  articular  gout. 
Many  instances  illustrating  this  fact  have  come  under  my  notice,  and  in  some  the  serous 
<dischaige  has  been  great.  These  patients  have  for  many  years  had  an  ordinary  attack 
in  the  spring.  This  year  (possibly  in  connection  with  the  excessive  cold  of  the  winter,  - 
and  severe  dry  east  winds  of  the  spring)  no  joint  attack  has  been  experienced,  but  acute 
eczema  appears  to  have  taken  its  place. 

In  a  gouty  family,  we  occasionally  find  that  the  father  has  gout  and  eczema ;  one  son, 
ordinary  developed  articular  gout,  and  another  son,  severe  eczema  but  no  joint  affection. 

Women,  especially  if  descended  from  gouty  parents,  will  often,  near  the  climacteric 
period,  exhibit  symptoms  of  eczema,  but  the  jomt  manifestations  may  be  delayed  till 
after  the  complete  cessation  of  the  catamenia.  Gouty  eczema  is  usually  more  difficult 
to  treat  than  ordinary  joint  gout,  especially  when  it  becomes  chronic ;  but  when  acute 
and,  above  all,  when  it  occurs  in  place  of  the  joint  disease,  it  usually  yields  readily  to 
tbe  ordinal^  constitutional  treatment  of  the  latter. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  subject,  it  will  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  about 
psoriasis,  the  more  so  as  we  have  seen  that  much  confusion  as  to  the  etiology  of  eczema 
and  psoriasis  exists  in  the  minds  of  dermatologists.    Erom  my  own  experience,  I  have 

( to  the  conclusion  that  psoriasis  is  not  connected  with  gout  in  the  same  way  that 
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eczema  is,  and  that  when  the  two  diseases  occur  in  the  same  subject,  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  accidental.  If,  for  example,  a  man  has  psoriasis  in  his  youth,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  gout  may  be  developed  in  his  system  in  after  life ;  this,  however,  only 
shows  that  the  presence  of  psoriasis  does  not  prevent  the  occurrence  of  gout;  the  two 
diseases,  in  such  an  instance,  may  be  in  no  other  way  associated  with  each  other. 

I  can  assert  with  some  confidence  that  psoriasis  is  at  times  associated  with  rheumatoid 
arthritis.  I  have  seen  many  instances  in  which  the  diseases  have  been  coexistent ; 
whether  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  I  should  not  at  present  wish  to  say,  but 
certainly  the  successful  treatment  of  the  joint  disease  not  unfrequently  relieved  the 
morbid  condition  of  the  skin. 

Assuming  that  eczema  is  the  skin  disease  which  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  a 
gouty  state  of  the  system,  we  must  next  endeavour  to  explain  why  it  should  be  so ;  why 
eczema,  rathei  than  psonasis,  should  occur  under  these  circumstances.  In  discu^ing 
this  subject  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  function  of  the  skin  and  the 
character  of  its  secretion.  The  peispiration  in  health  has  a  weU-marked  add  reaction ; 
this  is  more  marked  when  the  skin  is  acting  slowly ;  in  no  instances  have  I  found  il 
alkaline,  but  occasionally  almost  neutral,  under  the  influence  of  large  doses  of  acetate 
of  ammonia.  The  perspiration  is  free  from  uric  acid,  not  only  in  health,  but  even  when 
the  blood  is  loaded  with  this  principle.  The  perspiration  obtained  from  a  man  suffering 
from  acute  gout,  daring  the  exhibition  of  a  Turkish  bath,  failed  to  yield  uric  acid,  but 
oxalate  of  lime  and  xurea  were  found  in  it.  The  blood  of  the  same  man,  taken  at  the 
time,  was  rich  in  uric  acid. 

Blister-serum  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  ;  when  obtained  from  a  healthy  part  of 
the  skin  in  gouty  subjects  it  yields  uric  acid,  but  less  perfectly  than  the  blood-serum ; 
on  the  other  hand,  when  taken  from  a  part  of  the  skin  which  is  suffering  from  gouty 
inflammation,  no  urio  acid  can  be  obtained  from  it.  From  these  observations  it  appears 
that  inflammation  exercises  a  destructive  action  upon  uric  acid,  and  that,  even  when 
slight,  as  in  the  case  of  a  blister,  still  its  influence  is  shown  in  the  characters  of  the 
secreted  fluid. 

The  statements  seen  in  some  works  of  the  occurrence  of  a  white  efflorescence  of 
urates  on  the  skin  of  patients  suffering  from  gout,  have  been  made  without  sufficient 
grounds ;  earthy  phosphates  have  usually  been  mistaken  for  urates. 

We  will  now  try  to  apply  these  facts,  in  order  to  explain  why  eczema  rather  than 
many  other  cutaneous  eruptions  should  be  the  product  of  the  gouty  diathesis. 

Eczema,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  is  a  vesicukr  disease,  and  the  exudation  of  the  in- 
flamed surface,  as  far  as  my  observations  go,  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  closely  resem- 
bling the  fluid  obtained  from  a  blister.  In  psoriasis,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
alkaline  exudation,  as  the  dbease  consists  of  a  hypertrophy  of  the  epithelium  cells  of 
the  skin;  such  beiug  the  case,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  if  a  cutaneous 
eruption  occured  in  a  gouty  subject,  as  an  eliminator  of  the  gouty  poison,  it  would  be 
of  such  a  character  as  to  do  this  most  effectually ;  and  under  such  circumstances,  we 
should  expect  it  to  be  eczema,  which  is  practically  a  collection  of  small  blisters,  rather 
than  psoriasis,  or  other  forms  of  dry  cutaneous  disease.* 


«  I  find  in  my  note-book,  1849,  the  following  entry  appended  to  the  results  obtained 
from  the  internal  exhibition  of  urate  of  soda :  A  gouty  man  to  -whom  this  salt  vaa  ad- 
ministered, experienced,  while  taking  it,  a  great  increase  of  irritation  in  some  eczematous 
patches,  which  had  been  present  for  a  long  time ;  when  the  salt  was  omitted  the  irrita- 
tion at  once  subsided.  At  that  time  I  knew  nothing  of  the  relation  between  goat  and 
eczema. 
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Should  we  find  uric  acid  in  eczematoos  scales  P  The  first  answer  might  possibly  be 
Tes ;  bat  on  second  thooghts  we  should  come  to  the  opposite  conclusion ;  for  the  ecze- 
matous  surface  is  a  highly  inflamed  one,  and  we  have  seen  that  acute  inflammation 
destroys  this  acid ;  and  we  know  that  even  the  slight  inflammation  which  occurs 
in  the  production  of  a  large  blister-bleb  much  diminishes  the  amount  of  uric  acid  in  the 
serum ;  how  much  more,  then,  must  this  acid  be  destroyed  in  the  formation  of  the  very 
numerous  vesicles  which  accompany  an  eczematous  eruption. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  determine  how  frequently  eczema  is  found  in  gouty  subjects,  or 
rather,  as  far  as  the  accompanying  cases  illustrate,  how  often  it  is  seen  in  those  who 
have  already  experienced  articnhur  gout.  For  this  purpose  I  will  make  the  same  group- 
ing as  before,  and  arrange  in  the  same  order  of  time.  The  results  are  as  follows  :  In 
tbe  1st  group,  number  of  .cases,  169 ;  per  cent,  of  eczema  equal  10.  In  the  2nd  group, 
eases  =  204;  per  cent,  of  eczema  =  11*8.  In  3rd  group,  cases  =  154;  per  cent,  of 
eczema  =  14*2.  In  the  4th  group,  cases  =  171 ;  per  cent,  of  eczema  =  15*2.  In  5th 
group,  cases  =  194;  eczema  per  cent.  =  10*3.  In  6th  group,  cases  =  187 ;  eczema 
per  cent.  =  170.  In  7th  group,  cases  =  156 ;  eczema,  per  cent.  =  17*3.  In  8th 
group,  cases  =  187;  eczema,  per  cent.  =  15*5.  In  9th  group,  cases  =  238;  eczema 
per  cent.  =  19*3.    In  10th  group,  cases  =  212 ;  eczema,  per  cent.  =  47*0. 

The  total  number  of  cases  in  the  ten  groups  is  1,890,  and  the  percentage  in  which 
eczema  is  stated  to  have  occurred  is  18  per  cent.  Some  peculiarities  will  be  dbcovered 
in  reviewing  these  numbers ;  in  the  first  place,  there  is  a  gradual  increase  of  the  per- 
centage as  time  advances ;  arranging  the  cases  in  two  groups  only,  the  percentage  in 
the  first  is  12'2,  in  the  second,  23*2 ;  and,  secondly,  the  increase  becomes  still  larger  if 
the  last  of  the  groups  be  compared  with  the  rest.  These  differences  can  be  accounted 
for — at  least,  in  a  great  degree.  My  attention  has  only  been  called  to  the  close  connection 
between  gout  and  eczema  within  the  last  few  years;  before  this  time,  the  skin  disease 
was  only  noted  when  it  was  very  patent ;  sufficiently  developed  to  cause  its  being  spoken 
of  by  the  patients  themselves;  but  lately — that  is,  for  the  last  two  years  or  so — I  have  made 
a  definite  inquiry  as  to  the  presence  of  eczema  or  other  skin  eruption  in  every  case  of  gout, 
and  by  these  means  have  frequently  discovered  its  presence  when  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  overlooked.  If  we  subdivide  tbe  last  group,  the  percentage  of  eczema  is  found  to 
be  much  greater  in  the  hitter  half ;  and  the  cases  therein  contamed  have  come  under 
observation  during  the  present  year,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  has  been 
during  that  time  an  unusual  development  of  eczema,  possibly  depending  on  some 
climatic  cause.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  hazardous  for  me  to  attempt 
to  say  what  is  the  real  percentage  of  eczema  in  gout ;  but  I  feel  quite  sure  that  it 
woald  be  very  high,  probably  over  30  per  cent,  in  cases  of  gout  which  have  been  of  long 
duration.  In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  express  a  hope  that  I  have  been  successful  in 
drawing  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  tbe  subjects  treated  of  in  this  communica- 
tion ;  and  that  I  have  not  failed  to  show  that  in  gout  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  the 
development  of  both  kidney  and  skin  dbease. 

DISCUSSION. 

Professor  Stokvis,  Amsterdam :  I  will  allow  myself  a  very  few  remarks  upon  the 
frequency  of  true  gout  in  our  country  (HoUand).  Cases  of  true  gout  are  exceedingly 
rare  in  our  town  (Amsterdam),  and  I  only  remember  two  cases  of  true  gout  in  hospitaT 
practice.  These  cases  were  observed  in  poor  men  (kbourers)  who  lived  under  very 
unbeaitby  conditions.  There  is  no  need  to  say  that,  as  regards  the  diagnosis  of  gout^ 
we  on  the  Continent  stay  wholly  on  the  basis  which  was  laid  for  us  by  the  beautiful 
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investigations  of  Dr.  Garrod.  Now,  in  the  classes  of  easy-living  men,  I  never  saw  a  case 
of  joint  disease,  where  the  diagnosis  of  gout  could  be  presumed,  in  which  there  was  a 
deposition  of  uric  acid  in  the  joints,  or  in  which  the  uric  add  in  the  urine  was  diminished 
or  was  not  to  be  found ;  so  tbat»  as  far  as  respects  our  country,  true  gout  is  an  exoeediogly 
rare  illness. 

Dr.  QuiNLAN,  Dublm:  I  wish  to  remark,  in  reference  to  what  fell  from  the 
President,  that  in  Dublm  a  great  social  revolution  has  of  \aie  years  taken  place  with 
regard  to  the  alcoholic  beverage  of  the  humble  classes.  When  I  was  a  student,  the  one 
employed  by  them  was  whisky ;  and,  although  a  long  time  an  interne  in  hospitals,  I  saw 
plenty  of  rheumatic  fever,  but  not  a  single  case  of  gout.  For  some  years  past,  owing 
to  fiscal  changes,  porter  has  been  their  universal  ordinary  drink,  the  mudi  more  expen- 
sive whisky  being  seldom  used.  Since  this  change  gout  has  been  common  enough  im 
the  Dublin  hospitals. 

Dr.  Maolagak,  London:  Gout,  rheumatism,  and  rheumatoid  arthritis,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  distinct  morbid  conditions.  In  Scotland,  where  I  practised  for  many  jean, 
it  is  rare  to  meet  gout,  but  rheumatism  and  rheumatoid  arthritis  are  common ;  but  these 
occur  under  different  circumstances,  and  yield  to  different  treatment.  The  latter  was  noticed 
chiefly  in  young  women  suffering  from  uterine  disorders,  prolonged  lactation,  or  other 
similar  disturbing  agency,  and  yielded  only  under  treatment  directed  to  the  rectification  of 
these  depressing  agencies.  The  urine  in  these  cases  was  such  as  is  usually  noticed,  not 
in  gout,  but  in  low  and  an»mic  states  of  the  system ;  it  is  pale  in  colour,  generally  of  low 
specific  gravity ;  and  if  there  is  any  crystalluie  deposit,  it  generally  consists  of  ny^m^ 
ud  phosphates.  The  action  of  wet  and  cold  in  the  production  of  rheumatism  is  capaUe 
of  over*estimation.  So  common  is  exposure  to  these  agencies  in  those  climates  in 
which  rheumatism  most  prevails,  and  at  that  age  at  which  it  is  most  common,  that  it 
would  be  wonderful,  inde^,  if  they  did  not  frequently  co-exist.  But  care  must  be  taken 
to  distinguish  between  \h%post  et  propter  hoc. 

Dr.  BoBBBTs,  Manchester,  thought  that  in  London  gout  was  so  common  that  it  inter- 
vened, more  or  less  frequently,  in  a  large  number  of  chronic  ailments.  In  Manchester  and 
the  neighbourhood,  where  there  is  a  large  poor  population,  the  three  kinds  of  arthritic 
ailments,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  rheumatoid  arthritis,  appear  very  distinct. 

Dr.  Gbakt,  Ottawa :  In  offering  a  few  remarks  on  rheumatbm  as  observed  in  Canada, 
I  may  say  that  it  is  a  disease  not  of  common  character,  and  is  largely  the  result  of  a  want 
of  care  in  the  proper  use  of  flannel,  combined  with  the  too  free  use  of  alcohol  This  disease 
is  not  by  any  means  so  common  in  our  country  as  generally  supposed.  Gout,  as  a 
specific  disease,  is  very  rarely  seen,  and  when  a  case  arises  it  partakes  more  of  the 
rheumatic  gouty  type.  Pericarditis  and  endocarditis  are  common  associates,  particukrlj 
in  such  cases  as  those  associated  with  debility  of  the  system,  the  result  of  excess  in  the 
use  of  alcohol.  We  find  that  the  cold  season  is  best  guarded  against  by  the  use  of  flannel 
and  the  absence  of  spirits.  Salicylic  acid,  and  salicylate  of  soda,  are  the  chief  agents 
at  present  adopted ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  best  saf^piards  against  rheumatism  are 
careful  attention  to  warmth  of  clothing,  and  the  regulation  of  diet,  with  the  non-ose 
of  alcohol. 

Dr.  LoKGHUBST,  London :  I  consider  that,  whilst  the  deposition  of  lithate  of  soda, 
as  advanced  by  Dr.  Garrod,  may  be  considered  to  define  what  we  mean  by  tiie  eiqunes- 
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^n  of  gouty  yet  that,  as  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Hatchinson,  the  two  diseases  may 
exist  together.  Bat  I  should  attach  importance  to  the  influence  of  age,  for  while 
rheumatism  occurs  in  people  of  all  ages,  gout  is  rarely  seen  until  after  the  middle  period 
of  life,  when  important  degenerative  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  system,  especially 
in  the  kidneys ;  and  that  it  is  often  not  until  the  actual  fit  of  gout  occurs  that  there  may 
be  any  indication  of  such  changes  of  a  degenerative  nature  in  the  system. 

Dr.  Obd,  London :  In  rektion  to  Dr.Garrod's  paper  I  have  a  few  facts  to  state.  Follow- 
ing up  an  observation  which  he  had  commenced  some  years  ago,  I  obtained  the  co-operation 
^f  my  friend,  and,  till  recently,  colleague,  Dr.  Greenfield,  in  noting  the  existence  of  uratic 
^poeits  in  the  joints,  among  the  subjects  submitted  to  post-mortem  examination  in  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  and  in  noting,  among  other  points,  the  presence  or  absence  of  renal 
disease  in  the  subjects  presenting  the  uratic  deposits.  The  results  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows: — 1.  The  joints  were  examined  in  136  adults,  i.  Of  these,  96  presented 
lesions  of  the  kidneys.  3.  Urate  of  soda  deposits  were  found  in  the  joints  in  18 
^ases.  Of  these,  17,  were  males;  their  ages  varied  between  37  and  64*  years. 
4.  The  notes  of  the  state  of  the  kidneys  had  been  lost  in  one  case.  In 
the  remaining  17,  diseases  of  the  kidneys  were  found.  The  lesions  were:*oon- 
traoted  granular  kidney  in  12 ;  kidneys  small  (5  ounces),  cortex  atrophied,  capsule 
separable,  in  1 ;  kidneys  brawny,  with  cysts,  and  non-adherent  capsule  in  1 ;  granu- ' 
lar  surface,  with  cysts  in  1;  kidneys  very  firm,  cysts  in  cortex,  which  was  not  wasted, 
c^Mule  readily  separable,  surface  not  granular  (aortic  disease)  in  1 ;  the  left  kidney 
only  had  the  capsule  very  adherent  at  parts,  and  the  surCiuse  very  granular  (hypertrophic 
^cirrhoeis  of  liver)^  in  1.  In  other  w(»rds,  in  two-thirds  of  these  hospital  cases  of 
gouty  affection  of  the  toe-joints  there  was  a  definite  oo-existence  of  contracted  granular 
kidney,  and  in  the  remaining  third  there  were  affections  of  the  kidney  closely  allied 
thereto.  5.  Among  the  96  cases  of  renal  disease  were  20  cases  of  contracted 
.granular  kidney,  and  4  more  cases  almost  deserving  of  the  title.  There  were  at  least 
8,  and  probably  9,  cases  of  contracted  granular  kidney  in  which  nouratic  deposits 
were  found  in  the  joints.  The  8  cases  may  be  thus  stated  in  abstract : — ^Extreme 
or  typical  granular  contraction,  2 ;  marked  contracted  granular,  2 ;  slighter  granular 
-eontraction,  3;  granular  contraction  with  acute  nephritis  (in  man  aged  twenty- 
eight)  1. 

Dr.  G.  A«  Lbaub,  New  York,  said  the  very  valuable  paper  of  Dr.  Garrod— who 
has  probably  observed  with  great  accuracy  as  many  cases  of  gout  as  any  living  physician* 
and  whose  name  is  so  well-known  in  America— presents  so  many  points  for  consideratbn, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  in  the  brief  time  to  do  justice  to  this  theme.  I  will, 
therefore,  with  your  permission,  confine  my  remarks  to  the  first  of  Dr.  Garrod's  problems, 
— vie  functional  symptoms,  or  those  arising  from  disturbances  of  different  organs  or 
systems  of  the  body,  but  not  accompanied  with  any  known  or  visible  alterations  in  the 
implicated  parts.  The  very  great  importance  of  closely  observing  and  treating  these 
functional  symptoms  is  not  too  forcibly  illustrated  by  Dr.  Bayner,  when  he,  with  his 
great  experience,  associates  suppressed  gout  with  symptoms  of  insanity — ^a  combmation  of 
.symptoms  that  we,  in  the  large  cities  of  America,  are  becoming  more  familiar  with  as  we 
increase  in  material  wealth,  and  are  surrounded  by  so  many  luxuries ;  where  the  indina- 
iion  for  active  duties  decreases  in  the  diminished  struggle  for  existence,  and  where  there 
is  insufficient  elimination  of  effete  matter  from  the  muscular  exertion,  so  necessary  for 
the  combination  of  the  healthy  body  and  mind.  From  closely  observing  these  cases  of 
^■ppzessed  gout,  with  functicmai  disturbance,  making  numerous  physical  examinations  of 
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the  heart  and  lungs,  many  chemical  and  miscroscopical  examinations  of  the  urine,  and 
watching  the  effects  of  the  goutj  element  on  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and,  moreespeciallj, 
the  influence  on  the  extended  sympathetic  nervous  system,  also  the  effects  on  the  distal 
cutaneous  nerves,  and  irritation  of  the  skin,  by  the  frequently  appearing  and  disappear- 
ing of  a  modified  form  of  eczema,  so  faintly  seen  that  its  presence  is  often  obscore.  These 
observations,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  incline  me  to  place  these  functional 
symptoms  among  the  most  important,  as  Dr.  darrod  has  so  ably  done,  and  to  believe  that 
the  physician  who  overcomes  them,  and  keeps  his  patient  even  temporarily  in  a  condition 
of  health,  has  accomplished  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in  the  profession.  The  treat- 
ment, as  a  rule,  in  New  York  has  to  commence  with  a  stomach  prone  to  a  condition  of 
gastric  catarrh,  where  morbid  materials  form  a  peculiar  fermentation,  to  end  in  pro- 
ducing the  oxalic  diathesis ;  this  can  be  overcome  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  latter 
tonics,  and  special  attention  to  diet.  The  cerebral  congestion  may  be  relieved  by  the 
bromides ;  the  functional  disturbance  of  the  heart,  by  either  digitalis  or  hyoscyamos ; 
the  bowels,  by  colocynth  and  strychnia,  and  the  kidneys,  by  buchu  and  uva  ursi ;  while  the 
irritable  skin  is  relieved  by  warm  baths,  followed  by  the  application  of  some  oleaginoos 
substance.  The  general  health  is  improved  by  massage,  twice  a  week  from  a  vigorous 
person,  while  daily  mental  and  physical  exercise  must  follow.  To  overcome  the  gout, 
colchicum  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  are  given  p.  r.  n.  When  thus  treated,  with  eopioas 
drinks  of  pure  warm  water,  we  may  expect  a  marked  improvement,  or  possibly  a  retnm 
to  perfect  health.  But,  on  the  other  side,  when  these  gouty  functional  disturbances  are 
ridiculed  or  neglected  by  the  physician,  and  the  sufferer  is  permitted  to  long  continue  im 
this  irritable  nervous  condition,  under  the  plea  that  he  is  a  hypochondriac,  and  per- 
manent changes  are  allowed  to  occur  in  the  cerebral  meninges  (as  we  can  so  clearly 
follow  and  see  in  the  skin)  then  we  may  have  acute  mania,  ending  in  incurable 
insanity,  with  the  remainder  of  a  life  spent  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Illustra- 
tions of  all  these  phases  I  have  personally  observed  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
In  regard  to  the  genend  subject  of  Dr.  Garrod's  paper — viz.,  eczema  and  albuminuria  im 
relation  to  gout,  conclusions  may  be  reached  similar  to  those  when  we  observe  the 
relationship  of  effects  in  the  general  shedding  of  the  epidermis  and  the  desquamative 
nephritis  of  scarlet  fever ;  and  as  illustration  of  the  association  of  eczema  and  albuminuria 
in  a  case  of  gout,  I  will  cite  the  following  instance,  when,  in  the  midst  of  apparent  good 
health,  the  force  of  the  gout  exi>ended  itself,  at  first  on  the  kidneys,  then  the  skin  and 
joints  of  the  great  toe,  soon  followed  by  convulsions,  and  finally  ending  in  death.  A  very 
wealthy  gentleman,  aged  thirty-seven  years,  weighing  about  240  pounds,  a  hi^  liver, 
drinking  frequently  to  excess,  accustomed  to  an  open-air  occupation,  and  one  who  had 
never  had  an  explosive  attack  of  gout,  was  suddenly  called,  during  the  temporary  illness 
of  his  partner,  to  remain,  from  7  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  daily,  in  his  offioe ;  which  duty,  on  all 
previous  occasions  had  been  very  irksome  to  him.  He  continued  eating  very  heartily, 
and  each  night  to  drink  largely  of  wines — especially  champagne — until  one  morning,  on 
awaking,  he  felt  so  uncomfortable  and  alarmed,  that  he  walked  a  distance  of  half  a  milt 
to  my  office,  and  complained  of  headache,  distress  of  the  stomach,  pain  in  loins,  and  was 
greatly  annoyed  at  the  unusual  irritation  of  the  skin.  On  a  thorough  physical  examina- 
tion X  failed  to  detect  any  morbid  condition  sufficient  to  cause  so  much  terror,  until  on 
examination  of  the  urine  by  heat  and  nitric  acid,  albumen  to  more  than  50  per  cent,  was  re- 
vealed, and  under  the  i  inch  objective,  the  oasts  of  acute  desquamative  nephritis  were  seen 
in  great  abundance.  His  general  appearance  was  that  of  approaching  convulsions,  ss  Iso 
expressed  to  Dr.  Flint  at  our  first  consultation.  He  was  sent  home,  and  the  following 
treatment  commenced : — elaterium  and  colocynth  to  quickly  empty  theboweb  and  relieve 
pressure  on  the  kidneys;  dry  cups  over  the  loins,  hot  bath  and  wrapping  in  wet  blankets 
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^ept  coutinuaUy  warm);  an  abundance  of  hot  drinks  until  a  decided  hydragogic  carthartic 
effect  had  been  produced,  and  diaphoresis  and  diuresis  followed ;  after  which  he  improved 
so  rapidly,  that  in  a  week  he  returned  to  hb  place  at  the  office,  and  although  particularly 
cautioned  against  the  effects  of  exposure  and  injudicious  diet,  soon  returned  to  his 
former  mode  of  living,  and  in  less  than  a  month  had  a  recurrence  of  his  former  symptoms, 
and  before  a  physician  could  arrive  was  in  violent  convulsions,  lasting  from  12  to  6 
o'clock.  He  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  convulsions  so  rapidly,  that  on  the 
following  day,  he  said,  were  it  not  for  his  sore  tongue  (which  he  had  bitten)  and  his  head- 
ache, he  would  return  to  his  office.  He  again  rapidly  convalesced,  and  with  great 
difficulty  was  kept  in  the  house  for  ten  days ;  and  as  he  showed  such  a  disinclination  to 
be  cautious,  the  final  consultation  was  agreed  to  be  held  in  his  presence,  when  the 
extreme  gravity  of  his  case  could  be  presented  to  himself  and  brother.  Dr.  Austin  Flint, 
Dr.  Alonzo  Clark,  and  Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre,  were  then  also  present,  and  the  patient,  who  was 
always  exceedingly  jovial,  was  plainly  told  that  he  would  die  if  he  continued  in  his  careless 
way  of  living.  He  promised  to  abide  by  instructions,  but  soon  after,  returaing  to  his 
former  company,  be  resumed  his  old  habits,  which  in  a  few  days  ended  in  death. 


What  is  the  Clinical  Valtie  of  the  Examination  of  the  Urine 

in  Bright' s  Diseases  f 

Prof.  T.  Grainger  Stewart,  F.R.S.K,  Edinburgh. 

In  considering  the  clinical  value  of  the  examination  of  the  urine  in  Bright's  diseases, 
I  shaU  speak  of — 

1. — The  quantity  ; 

2. — The  specific  gravity  and  solids  ; 

3. — ^The  albumen; 

4.— Blood; 

5. — ^Tube  casts : 
and  I  shall  try  to  explain  what  I  believe  to  be  the  indicated  condition. 

1. — The  QuantUy  is  diminished  in  the  inflammatory  affection  of  the  tubules  during 
the  acute  and  early  stage,  and  during  exacerbation.  It  is  also  markedly  diminished  in 
glomerular  nephritis,  and  in  the  combinations  of  tubular  inflammation  with  glomerular 
change.  This  diminution  may  be  to  one-half  the  normal  amount,  or  even  much  lotver. 
It  may,  indeed,  give  place  to  complete  suppression. 

Diminution  also  occurs  sometimes  at  the  very  end  of  the  cirrhotic  process ;  some- 
times as  a  consequence  of  the  superaddition  of  inflammation  of  the  tubules,  sometimes 
without  obvious  additional  alteration.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  a  diminution 
should  occur  when  the  tubules  are  blocked  up  by  altered  cells  and  exuded  material,  for 
then  the  blood-pressure  within  the  Malpighian  tufts  is  opposed  by  a  counter-pressure 
within  the  tubules.  Equally  obvious  is  the  expbuiation  of  the  diminution  in  glomeru- 
lar nephritis;  for  in  that  disease  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries  of  the  Malpighian  tufts 
is  very  greatly  diminished,  and  consequently  transudation  b  rendered  almost  impossible ; 
bat  why  great  diminution,  or  even  suppression  of  urine,  should  sometimes  occur  as  the 
terminal  change  of  a  chronic  process  I  cannot  at  present  see.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
attributable  to  causes  beyond  the  kidney  altogether. 

Increase  of  the  quantity  is  very  generally  admitted  to  be  characteristic  of  the  cir- 
rhotic interstitial  or  contracting  kidney,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  often  in  that 
disease  the  urine  exceeds  100  3,  sometimes  reaches  nearly  200  J  in  twenty-four  hours. 
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It  is  abo  to  be  noticed,  that  the  increase  is  mainlj  during  the  night,  or  at  least  that  the 
calls  to  micturition  are  much  more  frequent  during  the  night  It  will  be  found,  how- 
ever, that  polyuria  is  not  an  early  symptom  of  cirrhotic  Bright ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
appears  when  the  process  is  well  advanced,  when  the  heart  has  become  hypertrophied, 
the  pulse  tense,  and  the  unmistakable  groups  of  symptoms  characteristic  of  it  have 
been  fully  dereloped  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  found  during  these  earlier  months  or  years  of 
the  process,  when  the  patient  regards  himself  as  quite  well,  and  is  doing  arduous  work 
without  apparent  difficulty. 

The  explanation  of  the  polyuria  in  the  more  adnmoed  stages  of  this  process  seems  to 
be  found  in  the  increased  blood-pressure  existing  in  the  arterial  system,  and  within  the 
Malpi^iian  tufts.  That  increased  pressure,  being  to  a  large  extent  unopposed  by  anj 
blocking  of  the  tubules,  must  necessarily  lead  to  increased  transudation. 

An  increased  flow  of  urine  may  also  take  place  in  the  tubular  inflammation  as  the 
result  of  the  action  of  diuretics,  or  of  the  rapid  absorption  of  dropsies.  I  have  on  some 
occasions  seen  an  increased  discharge  in  very  advanced  stages  of  the  inflammatory 
process,  where  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  in  respect  of  heart,  &o.,  had  come  to 
be  very  much  like  that  in  an  ordinary  case  of  cirrhosis ;  under  these  conditions  the 
explanation  is  obvious. 

My  experience  satisfies  me  that,  in  the  waxy  degeneration,  polyuria  commonly  exists 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  in  pure  cases,  and  is  in  many  instances  a  very 
early  symptom.  In  Edinburgh  we  meet  with  a  very  large  amount  of  waxy  disease,  and 
I  have  seen  a  considerable  number  of  cases  perfectly  uncomplicated — i.e,,  cases  in  which 
there  was  no  inflammation  of  the  tubules  and  no  marked  cirrhosis ;  and  in  these  typical 
cases  I  have  found  polyuria  exist  from  first  to  kst.  In  one  case,  which  I  watched  for 
nine  years,  and  the  details  of  which  are  published  in  my  book,  the  urine  considerably  ex* 
ceeded  the  normal  standard  before  albumen  appeared,  and  being  led  by  the  syphilitic 
history  of  the  patient,  by  his  exhibiting  the  signs  of  waxy  li?er  and  waxy  spleen,  and  by 
the  observation  that  polyuria  existed  in  other  waxy  cases,  to  surmise  that  the  kidneys 
were  undergoing  waxy  degeneration,  I  tested  the  urine  day  by  day,  and  after  a  Ume 
found  a  trace  of  albumen,  which  gradually  increased,  till  it  became  well-marked,  and  then 
persisted  during  the  whole  nine  years  that  the  patient  was  under  observation.  This  view 
which  I  have  long  maintained,  as  to  the  early  appearance  of  polyuria,  has  been  accepted 
by  many  of  the  best  observers — Murchison,  Dickinson,  Bartels,  and  other  authorities* 
but  has  been  denied  by  Ebstein,  and  lately  by  Wagner. 

Ebstein  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine  at  first 
does  not  constitute  a  characteristic  symptom,  but  that  where  it  is  observed  it  is  not  to 
be  under-estimated.  He  considers  that  the  figures  given  in  some  of  my  earlier  papers  do 
not  bear  out  my  statements  regarding  polyuria.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  this 
may  have  arisen,  unless  he  has  failed  to  distinguish  between  the  uncomplicated  and  the 
complicated  forms. 

In  a  recently  published  paper,*  E.  Wagner  states  that  he  has  not  been  able  to 
observe  the  early  polyuria  of  which  I  speak ;  and  further,  that,  in  those  cases  under  his 
observation,  the  urine  was  almost  invariably  diminished  in  quantity  during  the  progress 
of  the  malady.  A  statement  so  strikingly  at  variance  with,  not  merely  my  own  recorded 
views,  but  those  of  many  other  observers  can,  I  take  it,  only  be  accounted  for  in  one 
way — viz.,  that  he  has  made  his  observations  mainly  upon  mixed  cases.  The  majority  of 
these  belonged  to  the  second  and  third  of  his  subdivisions — ^that  is,  the  kidneys  showed 
fatty  and  interstitial  changes,  in  addition  to  the  amyloid  degeneration.    A  kidney  which 

*  JkiUsches  Archivf&r  KHnitche  MwUcint  Bd.  xxviiu  416. 
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]iid  undergone  waxy  change  pore  and  simple,  without  any  complication,  had,  he  says* 
scarcely  been  met  with  by  him  clinically.  From  such  data  I  have  already  observed  that 
BO  safe  condusion  can  be  drawn.  I  haye  often  found  it  difficult  to  get  the  history  of 
polyuria,  but  in,  I  believe,  every  instance  of  uncomplicated  waxy  disease,  and  in  many  of 
these  which  afterwards  become  complicated,  I  have  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  exist- 
enoe  of  the  condition,  and  I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  reliable  characteristics  of  waxy 
degeneration  of  the  kidney  which  we  possess. 

It  is  true^that  in  many  cases  where  the  waxy  disease  exists  in  the  Malpighian  bodies 
the  urine  is  foun^  to  be  at  or  below  the  normal  standard,  but  that  is  where  inflammation 
has  become  superadded  to  the  waxy  disease,  or  where  the  existence  of  waxy  d^B^eneration 
of  the  intestine  is  leading  to  very  copious  diarrhoea,  or,  more  rarely,  where  other  diseases 
of  kidney  (embolism,  syphilitic  disease,  or  strumous  change),  complicate  the  renal  malady.  i 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  polyuria  in  waxy  disease,  I  have  not  beea  able  to  And  a  better 
explanation  than  my  hypothetical  one,  now  twenty  years  old,  that  the  degenerated  vessels 
admit  of  an  unnaturally  ready  transudation  of  the  watery  elements  of  the  blood. 

^.'-^'Speeific  CfravUy  and  Solids. — ^The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  determined 
mainly,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  amount  of  water  excreted ;  on  the  other,  by  the  amount  of 
solids.  As  we  have  seen  that  the  amount  of  water  is  increased  in  advanced  cirrhotic 
cases,  and  in  waxy  disease  throughout  its  course,  the  specific  gravity  is  naturally  found 
to  be  low  in  these  conditions;  but  seeing  that  in  the  cirrhotic  the  proportion  of  urea 
excreted  becomes  greatly  diminished,  being  reduced  to  one-half,  of  even  less,  the  specific 
grarity  is  particularly  low  in  that  disease.  In  the  purely  waxy  disease,  on  the  other  hand» 
the  urea  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  diminished,  and  the  low  specific  gravity  is  mainly  due  to 
increase  of  water.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  inflammatory  affection  of  the  tubules  a  low 
specific  gravity  is  also  common,  but  during  the  early  stage  of  inflammation  the  specific 
gravity  varies  considerably.  I  have  found  it  as  low  as  1012  and  as  high  as  1030. 
Sometimes  it  goes  considerably  higher.  Dr.  Roberts  has  found  it  as  high  as  1065,  and 
&  R.  Christison,  1046.  Sir  Robert  was  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  density  was  in 
that  case  partly  due  to  the  ooagukble  solids,  the  sp.  gr.  having  fallen  after  filtration 
from  1046  to  1037. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  inflammatory  Bright's  disease  the  sp.  gr.  may  be  influenced 
by  the  amount  of  water,  the  amount  of  urea,  of  albumen,  or  of  blood. 

Z.'-Albtnnm.—'There  are  various  albuminoid  bodies  which  appear  in  the  urine 
under  pathological  conditions,  viz. : — 

(L) — Serum-albumin. 

(8.)— Paraglobulin. 

(3.)— Pepton. 

(4.) — Fibrinogen. 

(5.) — ^Propepton. 

(L)  Of  these,  by  £ar  the  most  important  is  serum-albumin,  the  albumin  which  most 
frequeiily  occurs,  and  to  which  relate  the  experiments  and  discussions  as  to  the  origin 
of  albuminuria.  Before  entering  on  this  subject,  1  must  refer  briefly  to  the  other  sub- 
staaoes,  because,  though  at  present  we  know  little  or  nothing  as  to  the  significance  of 
their  appearance  in  the  urine,  they  may  soon  become  important  (from  the  progress  of 
research). 

(3.)  Paraglobulin  is  distinguished  by  its  precipitation  by  great  excess  of  magnesium 
sulphate. 

Lehmann*  was  the  first  to  discover  its  existence  in  the  urine.    Subsequently, 

•Arch./.  Path.  Anat.y  Bd.  zxxvi.  p.  125. 
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Edlefscn,*  Senator,!  Lauder  Brunton,  and  Purvis  iuTestigaled  it.  Senator  stated  that 
paraglobulin  occurred  in  albuminous  urine  along  with  serum-albumin,  but  in  very 
varying  amount.  He  met  with  it  in  the  largest  quantity  in  cases  of  amyloid  degene- 
ration ;  but  the  accuracy  of  this  observation  has  been  called  in  question  by  Heynsin ;  and 
therefore,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  others  have  worked  at  the  problem,  no 
certain  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  until  further  careful  and  extensive  inquiries  have  been 
conducted  with  the  employment  of  Stokvis*  method  for  the  separation  of  paraglobulin  by 
means  of  magnesic  sulphate,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  caution  of  Hoppe-Seyler— viz.. 
that  albuminous  urine  is  more  liable  to  undergo  putrefaction  than  non-albuminous,  and 
that  this  process  converts  albumen  into  bodies  identical  in  reaction  with  paraglobulin 
and  peptone. 

Peptone  is  characterized  by  the  pmk  or  rosy  red  colour  given  with  caustic  potash  and 
bupric  sulphate.  Its  occasional  presence  in  the  urine  was,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  first 
shown  by  Gerhardt.  Mariner  detected  its  presence  in  cases  of  general  nutritional  dis- 
turbances, such  as  acute  phosphorus  poisoning,  of  extensive  purulent  discharges, 
croupous  pneumonia,  &c.,  but  no  definite  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  facts  hitherto 
recorded. 

Pibrinogen  occurs  very  rarely  in  urine — only  in  cases  of  chyluria-^so  that  we  need 
hardly  consider  it  further. 

Propeptone  is  characterized  by  its  not  precipitating  by  boiling  alone,  or  with  nitric 
acid,  until  the  solution  becomes  cold.  Under  this  heading  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
follow  somewhat  closely  the  classification  of  Hoppe-Seyler,  grouping  several  varieties  of 
albumen,  which  have  from  time  to  lime  been  described  by  various  writers,  and  all  of 
which  correspond  more  or  less  closely  with  the  product  of  digestion  which  Eiihne  calls 
'*  hemialbumose,"  and  which  Schmidt-Miilheim  has  denominated  propeptone.  The  best 
knqwn  of  these  substances  is  that  which  Bence  JonesJ  found  in  the  urine  of  a  patient 
suffering  from  mollities  ossium.  Other  similar  forms  of  albumen  have  been  found  by 
Virchow,§  by  Pavy,||  by  Lassar,^  and  by  Salkowski,**  but  the  record  is  at  present 
unfortunately  without  much  clinical  significance.  Allied  to  these,  but  of  more  complex  con- 
stitution, there  stands  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  Unaltered  haemoglobin  is  very 
rarely  indeed,  if  ever,  found  in  the  urine,  but  meta-haemoglobin  invariably  appears 
whenever  a  solution  of  the  red  corpuscles  takes  place  within  the  blood-vessels. 

Having  thus  briefly  referred  to  these,  so  far  as  we  at  present  know,  comparatively 
unimportant  substances,  I  must  now  consider  serum-albumen  itself  as  it  occurs  in 
Bright's  disease.  Serum-albumen  is  most  abundantly  met  with  in  the  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  tubules.  In  the  early  stages,  and  during  acute  exacerbation,  being  often 
associated  with  blood,  but  persisting  often  in  large  quantity  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  disease,  even  after  the  disappearance  of  every  other  symptom.  In  the  waxy 
disease  it  is  present  in  large  quantity  ;  still  more  in  the  mixed  cases,  where  inflammation 
of  the  tubules  is  superadded  to  the  waxy.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  pure  waxy  condition, 
the  quantity  of  albumen  is  much  smaller,  and  I  have  watched  its  gradual  increase  from 
the  slightest  trace  to  a  fair  moderate  amount,  say  -^  oz.  In  the  cirrhotic  form  the 
amount  of  albumen  is  very  irregular,  and  it  is  frequently  absent  altogether.    I  think  it  is 


*  Deutsches  Anat,  f.  Klin.  Med.^  Bd.  vii.  p.  67. 

t  Arch.f.  Path.  AfuU.,  Bd.  Ix. 

t  "Philoaophical  Transactions,*'  1848,  i.  p.  55. 

§  Areh.  f.  PaOi,  Anat.,  Bd.  iv.  p.  309.  It  Lancet,  May  23»  1863. 

^  Arch.  f.  Path.  AwU.,  Bd.  Ixxvi  p.  164.  **  Ibid.  Bd.  Ixxxi.  p.  552. 
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prol>able  that  cirrhosis  maj  be  quite  distinct,  as  an  anatomical  change,  without  the  occur- 
rence of  any  albu!ninuria. 

In  considering  the  causation  of  albuminuria  it  may  be  well  first  to  satisfy  ourselves 
as  to  the  particular  part  of  the  kidney  through  which  the  albumen  escapes  into  the 
ariae.  This  has  been  effected  in  two  ways,  and  from  two  sides,  and  as  the  results  of 
these  methods  correspond  we  may  safely  accept  the  conclusion  that  it  is  from  the  Malpighian 
bodies  that  the  albumen  escapes.  In  1878,  Nussbaum,  availing  himself  of  the  fact  that, 
in  the  fro«:,  circulation  in  the  glomeruli  is  from  the  renal  artery,  and  therefore  entirely 
distinct  from  that  round  the  uriniferous  tubules,  which  is  from  the  lower  parts  of  the 
body,  by  a  peculiar  venous  plexus  arranged  somewhat  like  th^  portal  circulation,  deter- 
mined the  question  in  the  following  manner.  Having  ligatured  the  renal  artery,  he 
injected  into  the  blood-current  a  quantity  of  egg-albumen  sufficient  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances to  produce  albuminuria. 

As  however  no  albumen  appeared,  though  the  circulation  was  free  round  the  tubules, 
it  followed  conclusively  that  the  absence  of  blood  from  the  Malpighian  tufts  was  the 
canse  of  the  absence  of  albumen  from  the  urine,  and  that,  therefore,  the  tufts  are  the 
seat  of  the  transudation  of  albumen  when  it  occurs. 

This,  though  a  very  conclusive,  may  be  regarded  as  a  negative,  proof.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  be  able  to  refer  to  the  admirable  positive  proof  afforded  by  the  recent  experi- 
ment of  Posner,  who  boiled  the  kidneys  in  cases  of  albuminuria,  and,  on  microscopic  exami- 
nation,  discovered  the  effused  albumen  coagulated  within  the  capsules  of  the  Malpighian 
tufts.    This  beautiful  observation  has  been  confirmed  by  Ribbert  and  Littin. 

As  to  the  causation  of  the  transudation  of  albumen,  there  are  four  elements  requiring 
attention  as  possible  factors — viz.,  abnormal  conditions  of  the  blood,  increased  blood- 
pressure,  peculiarity  of  vascular  walls,  and  alterations  of  the  renal  epithelium. 

As  to  the  blood.  To  ascertain  whether  a  hydrsemic  condition  of  the  blood  would 
produce  albuminuria,  water  has  been  injected  into  the  vessels,  and  albuminuria  has 
resulted;  but  the  substance  effused  was  haemoglobin  and  not  serum-albumen.  The 
presence  of  excess  of  water  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  canse  of  albuminuria,  especially  in 
riew  of  the  improbability  of  the  exbtence  in  the  human  subject  of  such  a  degree  of 
hydrsemia  as  would  give  rise  to  hsemoglobinuria. 

Wundt's  idea  that  the  deficiency  of  common  salt  in  the  blood  might  lead  to  transuda- 
tion was  disproved  by  Stokvis's  experiments  upon  animals.  The  suggestion  of  Ganstatt 
and  Prout,  that  some  chemical  change  in  the  composition  of  the  intra-vascular  albumen 
was  the  cause  of  its  transudation,  has  been  completely  set  aside,  I  thmk,  by  other 
experiments  by  Stokvis. 

Thus,  an  altered  composition  of  the  blood  cannot,  as  far  as  we  see  at  present,  be 
r^;arded  as  a  causative  factor,  directly  at  any  rate,  though  it  may  have  its  place  in  giving 
rise  to  the  conditions  next  to  be  considered. 

Blood-pressure  has  been  supposed  to  influence  the  process  in  two  quite  different  ways — 
viz.,  by  increased  and  by  diminished  pressure. 

Kuneberg  published,  in  the  Archiv  fur  Heilkunde,  Band  viii.,  and  subsequentlyin  the 
Korditki  Med.  Arkiv,  vol.  ix.  (1877),  certain  observations  which  led  him  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  permeability  of  animal  membranes  for  albuminous  molecules  varies  according 
to  pressure,  being  less  when  the  pressure  is  greater,  and  more  when  it  is  lowered.  A 
further  development  and  application  of  this  statement  to  practical  medicine  is  contained 
in  a  very  elaborate  paper  by  the  same  author,  which  appeared  in  two  numbers  of  the 
twcnty-third  volume  of  the  Ikuttche  Archfwr  Klin.  Med.  (1878  and  1879).  With  very 
considerable  acumen,  Runeberg  there  applies  his  theory  to  eacii  pathological  condition 
under  which  albumen  appears  in  the  urine,  and  traces  all  to  one  cause— viz.,  diminished 
Past  n.  i 
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pressure  in  the  Malphigian  tufts.  But  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  enter  into  any  criticism 
of  his  Tiews  (as  Heidenhain  has  recently  done*),  for  the  physical  datum  on  which  he 
Tested  his  theories  has  been  found  to  be  unreliable.  Qottwalt,  in  1880  {Zeitsehrijt  /. 
Phys,  Chende,  Band  iv.),  and  Bamberger,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (Wiener 
Med.  Woeh.),  have  both  shown  with  the  greatest  distinctness  that  the  reverse  is  the  case ; 
<Gottwalt  stating  that  "the  percentage  of  albumen  (as  well  serum-albumen  as  globulm) 
in  the  filtrate,  is  the  greater  the  greater  the  pressure." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  hardly  be  held  that  albuminuria  is  the  result  of  increased 
pressure.  In  very  many  instances  of  albuminuria  the  pressure  in  the  glomeruli  is  under 
the  normal ;  even  in  renal  stasis  it  is  very  doubtful  if  there  is  at  any  time  an  increased 
pressure.  Experimentally,  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  artificially  increased 
pressure  in  the  kidneys  (as  by  ligature  of  the  aorta  below  the  renal  arteries)  does  not 
give  rise  to  albuminuria ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation,  that  in  many  instances 
great  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  exists  without  the  appearance  of  a  trace  of  albumen 
in  the  urine. 

We  are  thus  compelled  to  turn  to  anatomical  changes  in  the  renal  tissues  for  the 
cause  of  albuminuria.  As  it  has  been  already  indicated  that  it  is  through  the  Malpigbian 
capillaries  and  into  the  capsule  of  Bowman  that  the  albumen  escapes,  we  naturally  con- 
centrate our  attention  to  this  part  of  the  renal  apparatus.  That  the  Malpighian  bodies 
may  maintain  their  normal  condition,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  no  diminution, 
even  for  a  short  time,  in  the  quantity  of  blood  which  passes  through  them.  Thus, 
Overbeck  found  experimentally  that  a  very  brief  occlusion  of  the  renal  arteries  was 
followed  by  a  more  or  less  prolonged  albuminuria ;  and  Hermann  subsequently  observed 
that  even  partial  occlusion  produced  the  same  result.  Is  is  therefore  clear  that  any 
diminution  of  this  nutritive  supply  deprives  these  bodies  of  the  power  of  preventing 
the  transudation  of  albumen.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  depraved  condition  of  the 
Malphigian  bodies  may  arise  in  many  cases  of  albuminuria.  Let  there  be  some  delay 
in  the  circulation,  or  deficiency  of  oxygen,  or  of  nutritive  material,  and  albuminuria 
will  be  caused.  We  know  how  commonly  such  conditions  occur  in  diseases.  To  these 
causes  may  be  attributed  the  albuminuria  of  inflammatory  and  cirrhotic  Bright's  disease, 
of  valvular  heart  disease,  and  of  anaemia. 

Is  it  to  the  mal-nutrition  of  the  vascular  walls  of  the  glomeruli  or  of  their  epithelial 
covering  that  we  are  to  refer  the  albuminuria  P  Perhaps  Cohnheim  is  correct  in  holding 
that  the  capillary  walls  are  always  permeable  to  albumen,  which  is  retained  by  the 
epithelium ;  but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  fully  accepting  that  view.  In  waxy 
Bright's  disease  the  vascular  walls  are  probably  abnormally  permeable.  As  to  the 
condition  of  the  epithelium  in  such  cases  we  know  little,  and  it  is  possible  that  it,  too, 
is  affected  directly  from  without,  and  rendered  incapable  of  preventing  albuminous 
transudation. 

4.  Blood. — ^Blood  may  be  met  with  in  the  urine  in  any  of  the  forms  of  Bright's 
disease,  but  it  is  much  the  most  frequently  present  in  inflammation.  Blood  is  most 
abundant  during  the  early  acute  stage,  although  it  may  recur  from  time  to  time  during 
acuter  exacerbations.  In  the  waxy  disease,  haemorrhage  very  rarely  occurs ;  but  I  have 
known  it  to  do  so  on  some  occasions,  just  as  hsemorrhage  is  occasionally  seen  in  the 
spleen,  the  intestine,  and  the  stomach,  in  association  with  that  degeneration.  In 
advanced  cirrhotic  cases,  blood  occasionally  appears  at  a  time  when  other  haemorrhages 
are  not  unfrequent. 

6.\Tube-ea9is. — ^Various  forms  of  tube-casts  are  recognized  by  clinical  observers,  the 


*  Hermann's  "Haadbuch  der  Phyg.,"  Band  v.  1880. 
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most  important  being  the  hyaline  or  stroctnreless,  the  granular,  the  epithelial,  and  the 
fatty.  There  may  also  be  mentioned  mixed  forms,  bloody  casts,  parolent  casts,  and  the 
extremely  rare  tme  waxy  or  amyloid  casts.  Tube-casts  are  found  most  abundantly  in 
inflammation  of  the  tubules,  especially  in  its  early  stages.  They  are  then  epithelial, 
bloody,  or  hyaline,  the  hyaline  being  much  more  common  in  this  condition  than  has 
generally  been  supposed.  In  the  later  stages,  fatty  casts  are  the  most  characteristic  and 
abundant,  while  hyaline  casts,  and  casts  partly  hyalme,  continue  to  be  discharged.  In 
the  waxy  disease  of  the  kidney,  tube-casts  are  very  rare,  and  in  pure  oases  they  are 
simplj  hyaline.  Some  obserrera  have  met  with  casts  giving  a  distinct  reaction  with 
iodine  and  other  reagents,  but  I  have  never  met  with  an  instance.  In  the  cirrhotic 
form  of  Bright's  disease,  tube-casts  are  even  rarer  than  in  the  waxy,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  hyaline.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  the  production  of  casts,  many  views 
have  been  su^ested.  The  hyaline  casts  have  been  regarded  as  fibrinous  cylinders. 
Thej  have  also  been  attributed  to  the  coagulation  of  some  other  albuminous  material* 
supposed  to  be  poured  out  from  the  blood.  It  has  been  further  suggested  that  the 
epithelial  cells  pour  out  hyaline  material  in  drops,  which  nm  together  to  form  the  casts. 
It  appears  to  me  that  hyaline  casts  are  the  result  of  transudation  through  the 
Halpighian  bodies  rather  than  a  product  of  cells,  and  that  the  inclusion  of  the  epithelium 
in  various  stages  of  transformation,  blood,  leucocytes,  and  other  materials,  constitutes 
the  bulk  of  them. 

In  connection  with  so  important  a  subject  as  this  we  must  not  omit  to  allude  to 
those  cases  in  which  albumen  may  appear  in  the  urine  independently  of  any  affection  of  the 
kidneys.  It  has  been  known  for  some  years  that  albuminuria  may  occasionally  be  met 
with  in  persons  whose  kidneys  are  healthy.  I  must  refer,  for  a  detailed  description  of 
this  peculiar  condition,  to  articles  by  Yogel,*  Ultzmann,t  Leube,^  Edlefsen,§  Dukes,  || 
Gull,^  Saundby,**  Furbringer,  ff  and  Runeberg.{{  Tuis  form  of  albummuria,  which 
occurs  with  a  certain  periodicity,  is  frequently  met  with  in  persons  of  weakly  constitution, 
as  observed  by  Sir  W.  Gull ;  but  it  also  occurs  in  perfectly  healthy  persons  under  the 
influence  of  excitement,  muscular  exertion,  &c.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  it  is  caused  by 
any  anatomical  change  of  a  recognizable  character ;  still  less,  that  it  depends  on  Euneberg's 
theory  of  diminished  vascular  pressure.  In  regard  to  its  diagnosis,  little  difficulty  can 
arise  when  the  whole  history  of  the  case  is  taken  into  account,  and  when  the  urine  is 
examined  at  different  periods  of  the  same  day. 


[/eder  verschiedene  Formen  der  Bright' schen  Krankheit 

Professor  S.  Rosenstein,   Leyden. 

Meine  Herren !  Aus  eigenem  Antriebe  wiirde  ich  grade  hier,  in  London,  wo  wir  uns, 
was  Entstehung  und  Entwickelung  unserer  Kenntnisse  von  den  Nierenkrankheiten 
betrifft^  so  su  sagen,  auf  klassischem  Boden  befinden,  kaum  gewagt  habeu,  die  Discussion 
einer  so  schwierigen  Frage  einzuleiten.  Aber  das  ehrende  Ansuohen  des  Comity,  das 
I  dazu  aufforderte,  meinte  ich  um  so  weniger  ablehnen  zu  soUen,  als  meine  eigne 


»  Virchow's  *'  Handbuch  der  sp.  Path.''  &c..  Band  vL  522. 
•f  Wvtntr  Med,  Preate,  1870.  *  Virchow's  Arch,,  Band  Ixxii.  1878. 

§  *•  Mitth.  ftlr  den  Verein  Schleswig-Holst.  Aerzte,"  1879. 

I  Brit,  Md.  Journal,  1878.  t  Lancet,  1. 1873,  p.  808. 

-»•  BrU,  Med.  Jwrntd,  1879.  ft  Zeitackr.f.  Klin.  Med.,  BandL  349. 

tt  I>eut$Ae  Arch./,  Klin.  Med-,  Band  xxvi. 
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Meinung  hinsichtliob  der  vcrsohiedenen  Formen  der  Bright'schen  Krankheit  von  deijenigfu 
stark  abweicht,  welche  grade  bier  in  England  am  ineisten  vertreten  vird. 

Die  Entscbeidung  der  Frage,  ob  und  welcbe  yerscbiedenen  Fonnen  der  Bright'schen 
Krankheit  anzuncbmen  sind,  ob  solcbe  ihre  Eutstebung  arsprilnglicb  verschiedenen 
Grundprocessen  verdanken,  oder  aber,  obgleicb  der  Grundprocess  in  alien  dersclbe  i»t, 
docb  anatomisch  differente  Producte  darstellen,  je  nacbdem  das  eine  oder  andre  der 
Gewebselemente  der  Niere  afficirt  wird,  hangt  wesentlicb  da?on  ab,  wie  weit  oderoig 
man  den  Begriff  des  M.  Brigbtii  fasst.  Nicht  nnr  in  der  ersten  Zeit,  als  Bright  eben  ia  der 
Erkrankung  der  Niere  das  Bindeglied  zwiscben  Wassersncht  und  Albuminurie  entdeckt 
batte,  sondem  aucb  lange  nacbber  war  man  geneigt,  alle  Falle,  in  denen  irgend  welche 
palpablen  Yeranderungen  der  Niere  neben  Albuminurie  gefunden  wurden,  mit  dcm 
Namen  des  M.  Brigbtii  zu  bestempehi,  und  einzelne  Gruppen,  je  nack  dem  atiologischen 
Momente,  das  ibnen  zu  Grunde  lag,  zu  besonderen  Formen  zu  vereinigen.  So  finden 
wir  bei  dem  besten  deutscben  Bearbeiter  dieses  Gegenstandes,  bei  Frerichs,  aU  solcbe 
besondere  Formen  aufgcfiibrt  den  M.  Brigbtii  Cacbecticorum,  den  M.  Brigbtii  Grayidaram, 
den  nacb  Maseru,  Typhus,  Cholera,  u.  s.  w.  Weniger  consequent,  aber  im  Principe  doch 
nicht  abweicbend,  hat  Leyden  neuerdings  wieder  verschiedene  Formen  aufgestellt,  in- 
dem  er  bald  die  anatomischen  Yeranderungen,  bald  das  atiologiscbe  Moment  ab 
Eintbeilungsgrund  benutzt  und  neben  der  desquamativen  Form,  die  toxische,  dieseptische 
u.  a.  m.  unterscheidet  und  alle  diese  Gruppen  wieder  in  dem  Sammelnamen  des  M. 
Brigbtii  vereinigt.  Ehe  man  aber  diesem  Yerbalten  zustimmt,  wird  man  sich  fra^^'en 
miissen,  welches  die  anatomischen  Kriterien  sind,  die  wir  zu  fordern  baben,  um  Ton  M. 
Brigbtii  reden  zu  diirfen.  Geniigt  bierfiir  jede  mit  Albuminurie  verbundene  palpable 
Yeranderung  der  Niere,  oder  kommt  dieser  $3ame  nur  streng  begrenzten,  bcstimmten 
anatomischen  Yeranderungen  zu  ?  Da  Bright  selbst  sohon  auf  dem  Standpunkte  stand 
die  Entziindung  der  Niere  als  Grundlage  der  yon  ihm  bescbriebenen  Krankheitsbilder 
zu  betrachten,  so  werden  wir  nicht  fehl  geben,  wenn  aucb  wir  nur  da  yon  M.  Brightii 
sprechen,  wo  wirklich  entziindb'che  Yeranderungen  in  den  Nieren  gefunden  werden. 
Danacb  hat  aber  ebensowenig  die  febrile  Albuminuric,  als  etwa  der  Nierencatarrh, 
etwas  mit  M.  Brightii  zu  thuu.  Eine  gauze  Beibe  der  als  bMondre  Formen  unterschie- 
denen  Affectioncn  ist  nicht  entziindlicher  Natur.  Yon  einer  derselben,  dem  M.  Brightii 
Cachecticorum  uehmen  gegenwartig  Alle  an,  dass  sic  ibren  Grund  nicht  in  prunarcr 
Entziindung,  sondem  in  der  Entartung  der  Gefasse  bat,  und  obgleicb  sowohl  die 
Entziindung  sich  ebenso  zur  amyloiden  Degeneration,  wie  diese  zur  Entziindung  gesellen 
kann,  so  vcrlauft  sic  nicht  selten  doch  volligrein,  ganz  auf  die  Gefasse  bescbrankt,  sogtr 
ohne  jede  Yeranderung  der  Epithelien,  und  darf  deshalb  urspriinglicb  nicht  ab  besondere 
Form  des  M.  Brightii  anfgefasst  werden.  Weniger  Uebereinstimmung  berrscht  schon 
betreffs  derjenigen  Nierenveranderungen,  welche  im  Gefolge  you  Herz  und  Lungcn- 
krankheiten  auftreten.  In  der  That  sind  diese  aucb  nicht  alle  gleicbwertbig,  so  dass  sie 
rundweg  in  eine  Gruppe  vereint  werden  konnen.  Man  muss  yon  yomberein  zwiscben 
denen  unterscheiden,  welche  bei  Klappenaffectionen  der  arteriellen  Ostien,  in  specie  bei 
Inbuif.  der  Aortenklappen  yorkommen  und  denen,  welcbe  die  Erkrankungen  der  venoscn 
Ostien,  das  Emphysem,  und  die  chron.  Bronchitis  begleiteni  Die  ersteren  sind 
wirklich  entziindlicher  Natur  und  weichen  in  nicbts  yom  bistologiscben  Bilde  der  difusen 
Nephritis  ab,  wahrend  die  letzteren  in  der  iiberwiegenden  Mehrzahl  der  Falle  solches 
nicht  zeigen,  sondem  nur  regressive  Veranderangen  der  Epithelien,  sclerotische  Verdich. 
tung  dee  Bindegewebes  und  Yerandemngen  der  Glomerali  zeigen,  wie  solcbe  bei  alien 
Ciiculationsstorungen  in  der  Niere  yorkommen.  Wo  daber  die  letzterwahnten  Altera- 
tionen  nicht  iiber  die  der  sogenanntcn  cjanotiscben  Induration  binausgeben,  darf  man  sie 
ill  der  That  ebenfalls,  wie  Traubegetban  hat,  als  affectio  mi  generit  yom  M.  Brightii  aus- 
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scbeideo.  Nor  darf  nicht  vergessen  werden,  dass  auch  die  Affectionen  der  yenosen 
Ostien  fiich  gelegentlich  von  yornherein  mit  entziindlichen  Affectionen  der  Nieren  com- 
biniren  konnen,  wobei  dann  Herz  und  Nierenaffection  nicht  in  causaler  Verbindung  mit 
einander  stehen,  sondem  Coeffecte  der  gleichen  Ursache  sind.  Darum  bleibt  aber 
im  AUgemeinen  die  Stauonganiere  keine  besondere  Form  des  M.  Brightii,  anch  da 
nicbt,  wo  sie  bis  zur  Schrumpfung  vorgeschritten  ist.  Benn  dieae  letztere  kaun 
anch  oboe  entziindliche  Alterationen,  allem  als  Folge  mangelbafter  Emahrung  der 
Gewebselemente  zn  Stande  kommen.  Denn  grade  in  solchen  Nieren  sieht  man  baufig 
eine  grossere  Zabl  yon  Glomerulis  geschrumpft,  obne  jede  gleicbzeitige  Verdickung 
der  Kapsel^  obne  jede  zellige  Infiltration  der  Interstitien  oder  Hjperplasie  des 
Bindegewebes,  iiur  mit  Desquamation  und  Triibung  der  Epithelien  in  den  Harnkanalcben 
und  auf  dem  Qlomerulus,  wo  solcher  noch  nicbt  verodet  ist.  Wiederboit  babe  ich  in 
solcben  Fallen,  die  mit  Blut  gefiillten  Scblingen  der  Grefassknauel  nackt,  obne  dass  eine 
Epithelzelle  sie  bedeckte,  liegen  seben.  Dej  so  stattbabende  and  zur  Scbrumpfung  fiihrende 
Colbips  Ton  Glomerulis  und  Harnkanalcben  hat  nicbts  mit  der  Entziindung  gemein.  Und 
ebensowenig  als  die  reine  "  Stauungsniere*'  eine  Form  des  M.  Brightii  ist,  ebensowenig  ist 
cs  die  dureb  die  Schwangerschaft  yeranlasste  Yeranderung  des  Nierengewebes.  Schon 
1863  babe  ich  auf  die  Nothwendigkeit  bingewiesen/  streng  zu  scheiden  zwiscben  Gravidse, 
die  nierenkrank  waren,  ebe  sie  schwanger  wurden,  und  solchen,  die  zwar  wabrend  dei 
Grayiditat  an  den  Nieren  erkranken,  aber  nicht  durch  dieselbe,  und  solchen  endlich,  bei 
deoen  kein  andres  atiologiscbes  Moment  gefunden  werden  kann,  als  die  Schwangerschaft. 
Die  letztere  Gruppe  bildet  schon  an  sich  ein  recht  kleines  Contingent  und  yon  dieser 
kleinea  Zahl  kommen  gliicklicberweise  nur  Wenige  zur  Obduction,  so  dass  wir  fiir  die 
Beurtheilung  der  Art  des  fraglicben  Leidens  hauptsachlich  auf  die  klinische  Beobachtung 
angewiesen  sind.  Diese  nun  zeigt  uns  Symptome,  welche  mit  beinahe  zwingender  Noth- 
wendigkeit auf  Circulationsreranderungen  im  Abdomen  aU  Ursache  der  Nierenerkrankunii: 
hinweisen.  Das  iiberwiegende  Auftreten  der  Affection  bei  Primiparae,  and  unter  diesen 
insbesondere  bei  Zwillingsscbwangerschaften,  die  Zeit  der  Erkrankung  hauptsachlich  i^^ 
den  letzten  Monaten  der  Graviditat,  das  haufige  Yorangehen  von  Anasarca  der  unteren 
Extrennitaten  vor  der  Albuminuric,  der  sparsame,  trilbe,  schwere  Ham  mit  bohem 
Eiweissgebalte,  der  steigemde  Einfluss  der  Wehenthatigkeit  auf  diesen  und  der  vermin- 
demde  der  Entbindung — alle  diese  Momente  zeigen,  dass  es  sich  um  eine  verhaltniss- 
massig  schnell  sich  entwickelnde  Gircuktionsstorung  handelt,  welche  zu  veranderter 
Ernalirung  der  Epithelien  sowohl  der  Glomeruli,  als  der  Harnkanalcben,  fiihrt,  die 
entweder  nur  albuminos  sich  trilben,  oder  selbst  verfetten  konnen,  jedenfalls  aber 
auch  schneller  B;eparation  zugangig  bleiben.  Und  hiemit  stimmen  die  Ergebnisse  der 
Autopsie,  welche  in  den  Nieren  eigentlich  entziindliche  Yerandcrungen  vermissen  und 
nur  epitheliale  Ernabrungsstorungen  finden  lassen.  Die  Schwangerscbaftsniere  stellt 
keine  wahre  Nepbritis  dar,  und  ist  auch  keine  besondere  Form  des  M.  Brightii. 

Wenn  wir  danach  bei  Besprechung  des  M.  Brightii  in  strictem  Sinne  die  reine  amyloide 
Degeneration  *'die  cyanotische Induration "  der  Nieren  und  die  ''Schwangerscbaftsniere" 
ausschliessen  und  nicht  als  zu  M.  Brightii  gehorige  Formen  der  Nierenaffection  betrachten, 
so  kommen  wir  nun  zu  denjenigen  Alterationen,  welche  unzweifelhaft  entziindlicher 
Natur  sind,  und  damit  das  Substrat  des  M.  Brightii  bilden.  Am  typischsten  lemen  wir 
diese  da  kennen,  wo  sie  sich  in  acuter  Weise  entwickeln,  wie  namentlicb  haufig  bei 
Scarlatina,  seltner  beim  Typhus  und  noch.  seltner  unter  dem  Einflasse  sogenannter 
rheomatischer  Ursachen.  In  alien  diesen  Fallen,  ebenso  wie  da,  wo  wir  kUnstlich  bei 
Thieren  durch  Cantharidin,  z.  B.,  eine  acute  Nephritis  produciren,  nehmen  vdr  als 
hervorstechendste  Yerandcrungen,  bei  microscopischer  Untersuchung  der  ausserlioh 
hyperamischen,  geschwollenen,  auf  der  Oberflache  oft  mit  yielen  Blutungen  besaten,  odor 
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mehr  buntbestreut  aossebeiidcn  Niere,  die  des  Qet^Bsapparates  and  dec  Epitbelien  w&hr» 
Vom  Beginn  an  sieht  man  herdweise  Anhaufongen'  yon  Rundzellen,  besonders  rings  urn 
die  Glomeruli,  aber  auch  um  andre  Gefasse,  welche  dann  innerbalb  Terbreiterter  undmit 
Lymphkorperchen  gefollter  Intentitien  liegen.  Dabei  werden  bald  die  Epitbelien  der 
gewnndenen  Kanaloben  komig,  gesohwoUen ,  and  Dure  Kerne  nebmen  bei  Tinction 
weniger  Farbstoffauf,  als  in  den  normalffebliebenen  Partbien.  Stets  erfahrt  ancb  das 
Glomemlnsepitbel  Yeranderungen  ;'ebenso,  wie  das  der  Hamkanalcben,  achwillt  es  anf  nnd 
desquamirt,  so  dass,  worauf  Langbans  besonders  die  Anfmerksamkeit  gelenkt  bat, 
desqoamirtes  Epithel  zwiscben  Giomemlus  and  Kapsel  sicb  findet,  bald  ein  regelmassiges 
Stratnm  biidend,  bald  ein  feinkomiges  Exsndat,  welcbes  aus  Eiweiss  bestebt,  und  worin 
die  Kerne  besonders  sicbtbar  sind.  (Beilaufig  bemerkt,  ist  es  Ton  Interesse, 
dass  Becquerel  das  Yorkommen  yon  Eiweiss  im  Kapselraum  kannte  und  dasselbe 
durcb  Kochen,  Eriiartung  in  Alcohol  nnd  Bebandlong  mit  Salpetersaorc  nach- 
wies).  Ob  diese  desquamirten  Epitbelzellei\  yon  der  Kapsel  and  dem  Glomernlos 
abgestossen  sind,  oder  ancb  alleinige  Wucherung  des  Kapselepitbels  yorkommt,  wage 
icb  nicbt  za  entscbeiden.  Docb  mochte  icb  darauf  aafmerksam  machen,  dass  ich  im 
friibesten  Stadium  yon  Scarlatinanepbritis  Anbaufung  yon  Lympbkorpercben  um  die 
Glomeruli  geseben  babe,  und  solcbe  Praparate  bewabre,  in  denen  nocb  keine  Yeran- 
derungen des  Glomerulusepitbels  sicbtbar  waren,  so  dass  icb  ancb  nicbt  wie  Ribbert 
die  Alteration  des  Glomerolusepitbels  iiberall  als  erste  Einleitung  aller  geweblichen 
Yeranderungen  anseben  kann,  wie  solcbe  iibrigens  aucb  scbon  yon  Becquerel 
angenommen  wurden.  Ausserdem  balte  icb  die  Desquamation  des  Glomerulusepitbels^ 
die  beinabe  in  keiner,  wie  aucb  sonst  erkrankten  Niere  ganzlicb  yermisst  wird,  nicht 
fiir  den  Ausgang  eines  entziindlichen  Processes.  Den  Beweis  dafiir  sehe  icb  darin, 
dass  derselbe  Befund  nicbt  bloss  bei  Herzkranken  gefunden  wird,  bei  denen  gar 
keine  oder  nur  sehr  kurz  dauemde  Albuminuric  stattgehabt  batte  und  in  deren 
Nieren  andcre  entziindlicbe  Alterationen  feblen,  sondem  yor  allem  darin,  dass 
icb  ibn  aucb  in  einem  Falle  sporadiscber  Gbolera  traf,  der  nur  drei  Tage  gedauert 
batte  und  unter  absoluter  Anurie  yerlaufen  war.  Hier  bestanden  keine  weiteren  Yeran- 
derungen, als  dass  eiuzelne  Glomerulusschlingen  yon  Epithel  entblosst  waren.  Tbatsach& 
bleibt  jedenfalls,  dass  Anbaufung  yon  Lymphkorperchen  um  Glomeruli  und  Gtefasse,  nnd 
Desquamation  yon  Epithel  die  ersten  Yeranderungen  in  der  entziindeten  Niere  darstel- 
len.  Im  weiteren  Yerlaufe-~in  den  acuten  Fallen  tritt  meist  friih  der  Tod  ein,  oder  wa& 
yiel  haufiger,  nach  Wochen  oder  Monaten  Grenesung—scbreiten  die  Yeranderungen  der 
Epitbelien  rasch  vorwarts,  sie  werden  fettig,  brockeln  ab,  zerfallen  zu  emulsiyen  Massen* 
Je  langer  der  Znstand  gedauert  bat,  um  so  mehr  hat  sicb  aus  der  "  hyperamiscben"  oder 
"  buntgefleckten"  die  "  weisse  Niere"  entwickelt.  Diese  ist  das  Paradigma  geworden, 
woran  die  ausscbliesslich  parenchymatosen  Yeranderungen  gezeigt  wurden,um  zu  beweisen, 
dass  es  cine  Form  des  M.  Brigbtii  giebt,  welcheohne  jede  Yeranderungen  der  Interstitien 
yerlauft,  und  die  fast  nie  in  Schrumpfnng  iibergeht.  Die  genauere  Forschung  bat  aber 
gezeigt,  dass  auch  bei  der  grossen,  weissen  Niere,  ganz  abgeseben  noch  yon  denjenigen 
Fallen,  in  denen  sie  sicher  oft  mit  amyloider  Degeneration  yerwecbselt  hi,  neben  der 
ausgebreiteten  fettigen  Degeneration  des  Epitbels  der  gewnndenen  Kanale,  der  Glomeruli 
and  oft  aucb  der  Gefasse,  ebenfalls  Infiltration  der  Interstitien  mit  Lymphkorperchen 
gefunden  wird.  Dickinson  giebt  sogar  an,  wo  der  Process  langer  gedauert  hat, 
dieselben  niemals  yermisst  zu  baben.  Ebenso  linden  sicb  auch  bier  geschrumpfte 
Glomeruli  zerstreut  durcb  die  ganze  Rinde,  deren  Hamkanalcben  unterg^an- 
gen  sind  und  statt  ihrer  fibrillares  Bindegewebe.  Mit  Riicksicbt  auf  alle  diese 
Yeranderungen  hat  man  also,  auch  wenn  man  die  ausgebreitete  und  starke  Yerfettung 
der  Epitbelien  als  die  grobste  Alteration  anerkennt,  doch  keinen  Grund,  die  "  weisse 
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Niere"  als  eine  principiell  unterschiedeoe  Form  hinzustellen,  da,  wie  gesagt,  die  Zeiohen 
der  interstitiellen  Veraaderungen  beinabe  niemab  felilen.  Auch  die  weisse  Niere 
gehort  zor  '*  diffasen"  Nephritis  in  dem  Sinne,  dass  alle  Grewebselemente  des  erkrankten 
Organes  am  Processe  der  fintzundung  Theil  nehmen.  Zwbcbenihr  und  denjeoigen 
Producten,  welche  toq  anderer  Seite  her  als  Beispiele  ausschlieslich  interstitieller 
Veraodeniiigeii  betrachtet  werden,  den  *'  glatten  Schrumpfuieren,"  ist  in  der  That  nur  ein 
gradueller  UnterscUied  in  der  Aosdehnong  der  Erkrankong  der  einzelnen  Gewebselemeute. 
Diese  Nieren  sind  meist  normal  gross,  selten  nur  sogar  etwas  grosser,  am  haufigsten 
schoa  etwas  kleiner,  yon  glatter  Oberflache  nnd  geschecktem  Ausseheu.  In  ihnen  findet 
man  ungleich  starker  als  in  der  "grossen  weissen"  die  Schrumpfung  der 
Giomeroli,  die  Yerdickong  der  Kapseln,  die  zellige  Infiltration  der  Interstitien  und 
die  herdweise  fibrillare  Hyperplasie,  wo  die  Kanalchen  za  Grande  gegangen  sind.  Aber 
aach  bier  fehlt  wieder  nicht  die  Yerfettung  der  Epithelien  und  des  Zwischengewebes.  Das 
buntflcheckige  Aussehen  der  Oberflache  riihrt  eben  daher,  dass  die  mehr  fettigen  Parthien 
in  Form  weisser  Flecke,  sich  yorthun,  oder  auch,  wo  die  Yerfettung,  namentlich  die 
Glomeruli  betrifft,  in  Form  von  Sprenkeln  (spicules),  welche  der  Anlass  geworden  sind,  die 
"  gesprenkelte  Niere  "  wieder  ab  besondere  Form  zu  statuiren.  Nur  in  der  Gruppirung 
und  Ausbreitung  der  Erkrankung  der  einzelnen  Gewebselemente  differiren  also  diese 
Zustande.  In  dei\jenigen  Nieren,  welche  man  als  '*  interstitielle  Nephritis  "  par  excellence 
bezeiebnet,  fehlen  ebenso  wenig  die  parenchjmatoseu  Ycranderungen,  als  die  inter* 
stitiellen  in  den  grossen  weissen  yermisst  werden.  Das  eine  Mai  iiberwiegen  die  einen, 
das  andre  Mai  die  andren  Alterationen.  Wie  es  scheint,  ist  namentlich  die  Dauer  des 
urspronglich  in  beiden  gleichen  Grundprocesses  der  Entziindung  von  Einfluss  auf  das 
uberwiegende  Ergriffensein  des  einen  oder  anderen  Gewebselemeutes.  Wo  wir  artificiell 
z.  B.  dorch  Gantharidin  die  Nephritis  produciren,  sehen  wir  in  den  Interstitien  nur 
zelUge  Infiltration,  ausgebreitetere  Yeranderung  der  Epithelien  in  den  Kanalchen,  weii 
der  Eingnff  nicht  lange  vom  Yersuchsthier  iiberlebt  wird,  wo  aber,  wie  bei  einseitiger 
Ureterenunterbindung,  die,  lange  iiberlebt  wird  der  Entziindungsprocess  mehr 
efaronisch  yerlauft,  da  treten  die  Reizungszustande  des  interstitiellen  Gewebes,  je 
linger  je  mehr  in  yoUer  Entwickelung  auf.  Und  auch  bei  den  Menschen  sehen  wir 
die  eigentliche  "  granulose  Schrumpfniere  '*  in  der  die  Ycranderungen  des  Zwischen- 
gewebes den  hochsten  Grad  erreicht  haben,  nur  da  auftrcten,  wo  die  Krankheit  yon  Jahre 
langer  Dauer  gewesen  ist.  Die  beiden  Arten  der  Schrumpfniere,  welche  man  "als 
kleine  weisse  "  und  "  kleine  rothe  "  nach  ihrem  ausseren  Yerhalten  unterscheidet,  sind 
hart  yon  Consistenz,  klein  yon  Yolumen,  leicht  yon  Gewicht,  uneben  auf  der  Ober- 
flache, haufig  yon  kleineren  Oysten  durchsetzt.  In  der  weissen  sind  die  Granula  meist 
noch  grosser  als  in  der  rothen,  schliessen  noch  mehr  glatte  Partien  zwischen  sich  und 
ceigen  weniger  Cjsten  an  ihrer  Oberflache  als  die  rothe.  Doch  sind  diese  Unterschiede 
•ehr  cum  grano  salts  aufzunehmen.  Auch  kleine  weisse  Nieren  kommen  yor  dereuOber* 
flache  mit  feinstco,  kaum  Stecknadelkopf  grossen  Hockerchen  besat  ist,  die  dicht  an- 
einander  stehen  und  durch  keine  breiteren  Bindegewebsziige  yon  einander  geschieden 
simL  Cjsten  findet  man  nicht  selten  die  Niere  in  grosserer  Zahl  durchsetzen,  wenn 
ihr  Yolumen  noch  lange  nicht  hochgradig  yerringert  ist.  Die  histologisohe 
Untersuchung  aller  Schrumpfhieren — weisser  und  rother — zeigt  auch  in  gleicher 
Wdse  den  ausgebreiteten  Parenchymdefect,  der  durch  fibriUares  Bindgewebe 
ersetzt  ist ;  da,  wo  die  Kanalchen  noch  erhalten  sind,  dereu  Epithelien  zum  Theil  wdd 
bewahrt,  zum  Theil  fettig  und  die  sie  begrenzenden  Interstitien  mit  zelligen  Elementen 
'«rfailt ;  die  CHomemli  sind  yielfach  in  fibrose  Kugeln  umgewandelt,  in  denen  yon  den 
Schlinffcn  keine  Spur  mehr  zu  sehen  ist,  und  daneben  wieder  andere,  die  entweder 
noch  intact,  oder  ebenfaUs  schon  yerkleinert  in  stark  verdickten  und  geschichteten 
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Kapseln  liegen.  Gerade  in  diesen  Nieren  kann  man  oft  nebeneinander  allc  Stadten  der 
Glomerulusveranderungen  beobachten.  Kicht  selten  siebt  man  an  dem  noch  normal 
grossen  Glomerulus  einen  Theil  der  Grefassscblingen  scbon  obne  bedeckendes  Epithel  in 
horoogene  Masse  verwandelt,  wahrend  die  andre  Halft-e  desselben  Knauels  noch  intact 
ist,  und  in  andren  wieder  die  Verdickung  der  Kapsel  schichtweise  im  Yerhaltniss 
zur  Terkleinerung  des  Gefassknauels  fortschreitend.  Ausser  den  genannt«n  Verander- 
UDgen  siebt  man  aber  in  alien  Scbrumpfnieren  die  mittleren  und  kleinen  Artenen  sehr 
auffallig  am  Processe  Theil  nehmeu.  Die  yon  Johnson  zuerst  beschriebene  Hypertrophie 
der  Muscnlaris  der  Gefasse  ist  unstreitig  eine  beinahe  nie  fehlende  Alteration — nur  in 
den  kleinen  rothen  sieht  man  auch  die  Yerdickungen  der  Intima  so  in  den  Yorgnind 
treten,  dass  die  Muscularis  selbst  atrophisch  erscheinen  kuin.  Ob  die  von  Gull  and  Sutton 
beschriebene  Gefassaffection,  welche  in  der  Ablagerung  einer  hyalinfibroiden  Substanz 
nach  aussen  von  der  Muscularis  bestehen  soil,  nur,  wie  Johnson  will,  ein  Kunstprodact 
ist,  kann  ich  auf  Grund  eigner  Yersuche  noch  nicht  entscheiden.  Dass  aber  muss  ich 
betouen,  dass,  wenn  diese  Yeranderung  vorkommt,  sie  ausserst  selten  sein  muss,  da  ich 
wohl  nicht  selten  Yermehrung  von  Bindegewebe  sehr  reichlich  um  die  Gefasse  gesehen 
babe,  nicht  aber  eigentlich  was  die  genannten  Autoren  beschreiben,  namentlich  die 
hjaline  Substanz  in  und  urn  die  Gefasse.  Mag  sie  also  auch,  da  ein  so  genauer  Beo* 
bachter  wie  Lcvden  ihr  Yorkommen  zugiebt,  zuweilen  beobachtet  werden;  sie  ist  kelnes- 
falls  so  haufig,  um  mit  ihr  als  einem,  den  Schrumpfnieren  zukommenden  gewohnlichca 
Yorkommniss  zu  rechuen. 

Auf  Grund  der  histologischen  Yerauderungen  wird  man,  da  die  gleichen  AUerationen 
aller  einzehien  Grewebselemente,  nur  in  verschiedner  Yertheilung  der  Ausbreitung,  auch  in 
der  grossen  weissen  und  der  glatten  gefleckten  Niere  vorkommen,  principiell  auch  die 
Sclirumpfniere  nicht  von  diesen  treuneu,  sondem  in  ihr  nur  das  meist  vorgeschrittene  Pro- 
duct desselben  Processes  der  Entziindung  sehen,  der  in  seiner  langen  Dauer  die  hochste 
fintwicklung  in  der  sogenannten  *'  gemeinen  Sohruropfniere  "  erreicht  hat.  Denn 
principiell  differente  anatomische'  Yerauderungen  zwischen  der  sogenannten  ''secun- 
daren"  und  ''gemeinen"  Schrampfniere  kann  ich  nicht  erkennen.  Nur  ein 
Moment  ist  vorhanden,  welches  allerdings  fiir  die  genetische  Yerschiedenheit 
einer  Form  von  Schrumpfuiere  spricht,  ich  meine,  die  endarteritischen  Yerauderungen. 
Zwar  hahe  ich  solche  im  hochsten  Grade  der  Entwicklnng,  beinahe  bis  zum  Yerschlusse 
des  Gefasslumens  fiihrend,  in  einem  Ealle  gesehen,  wo  nur  eine  sehr  geringezeliige  Infiltra- 
tion der  Interstitien  und  trotz  reicblicher  Schrumpfung  von  Glomeruli  der  Grad  der 
allgemeinen  Atrophic  nicht  sehr  erheblich  war,  so  dass  also  nicht  imroer  zwischen  der 
Intensitat  der  Gefassalteration  und  der  Ausbreitung  der  interstitiellen  Yerauderungen  ein 
bestimmtes  Yerhaltniss  Statt  hat.  Dennoch  ist  Ziegler  wohl  im  Rechte,  wenn  er 
a'lsspricht,  dass  in  einem  nicht  geringen  Theile  der  kleinen  rothen  Nieren  die  Schrumpf- 
ung die  Folge  ursprunglicher  Arteriosclerose  ist.  V  nd  es  ist  ge wiss  eine  treffende  Bezeich- 
nuDg,  die  Leyden  neuerdings  eingefiihrt  hat,  wenn  er  von  Nierensclerose  spricht.  Man 
kann  also  der  Genese  nach  zwei  Formen  der  Schrumpfuiere  unterscheiden,  von  denea 
die  weisseals  Endproduct  der  diffusen  Nephritis,  die  rothe  der  Arteriosclerose  zazuschreiben 
ist.  Dass  auch  bier  wieder  Uebergange  voriLommen,  darf  nicht  iibersehen  werden,  und 
namentlich  die  senile  Niere  steht  der  letzteren  Form  so  nahe,  dass  fur  sie  keine 
besondere  Scheidung  uotbig  ist.  Eine  amyloide  Schrumpfniere  als  besondere  Form  £u 
unterscheiden,  sehe  ich  gar  keinen  Grund.  Denn  die  Ck)mplication  der  amyloidai 
Degeneration — es handelt  sichnamlich  meistens  um  geschrumpfte  Nieren,  zu  denen  sick 
diese  gesellt  —  beeinflusst  nicht  das  Wesen  des  Grundprocesses,  der  zur  Schrumpf- 
ung Ankss  gegeben  hat.  Sehen  wir  doch  hochste  Grade  der  Gefassentartung  ohne 
Schrumpfung  verlaufen,  und  bei  gleichzeitiger  Schrumpfung  nmgekehrt  wieder  die  amyi- 
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Entartung  m  so  geringem  Masse,  dass  die  Gefassdegeneration  nicht  als  bedingender 
Factor  in  der  Genese  der  entziindlichen  Alterationen  betrachtet  werdcn  kann. 

Anf  Grund  der  histologischen  Betrachtungen  komme  ich  zu  dem  Scblusse,  als  anato- 
miscbe  Grundlage  des  Morbus  Brightii  die  "diffuse  Entzundaog"  der  Niere  anzuseben, 
welcbeim  Anfaoge,  gerade  wie  dieEntziiodung  jedes  anderen  Orgaces,  mitVeranderaiigene 
der  Circalation  beginnt,  and  sicb  durcb  Austritt  yon  Lympbkorpercben  characterisirt* 
Gleichzeitig  werden  vom  entziindlicben  Reize — wabrscbeinlicb  eines  veranderten  Blutes 
— aacb  die  epitbelialen  Elemente  der  Glomeruli  und  Hamkaniiicben  getroffen* 
Wahrend  beim  Beginne  noch  kein  Beweis  fiir  eine  vom  interstitielleu  Gewebe  selbst 
iusgeiiende  Kemproliferation  zu  erbringen  ist,  wird  im  weiteren  Yerlaufe  solche  aller- 
diogs  sowobl  an  den  Kapsebi  der  Glomeruli,  als  aucb  zwiscben  den  Hamkanalcben 
gesehen,  so  dass  die  scbliesslicb  zu  unserer  Beobacbtung  kommenden  Nieren  der 
Brigfatiker  steis  Yerandemngen  aller  Gewebseleraente  zeigen  und  man  darum,  aucb 
Venn  das  eine  Element  in  seiner  Alteration  mebr  in  den  Yorgrund  tritt,  als  das  andere, 
dock  nicbt  yon  '' parencbjmatoser "  oder  "  interstitieller "  sondeni  nur  yon  "diffuser 
Nephritis  "  reden  darf.  Nur  ein  "  Mebr  "  oder  "  Minder,"  ein  Ueberwiegen  des  Grades 
der  Yerandenmg  des  einen  oder  anderen  Gewebselementes  unterscheidet  die  ausserlicb 
so  yerscbiedenen  Formen  der  "rotben  gescbwollenen"  **  grossen  weissen"  der  "gefleck- 
tcn"  und  "  gesprengelten"  sowie  der  weissen  **  Schrumpfniere."  Nur  eine  Form  der 
Schrumpfniere  ist  als  genetisch  yerscbiedene  aufzufassen;  namlicb  die  arteriosclerotiscbe, 
in  der  die  Scbrumpfung  yon  der  Sclerose  der  Gefasse  ibren  Ausgang  nimmt. 

Die  Frage,  die  sicb  nun  unmittelbar  an  diese  Erorf-erungen  kniipft,  ist  die,  ob  etwa  die 
kliuiscbe  Wahrnebroung  Zeicben  an  die  Hand  giebt,  yermoge  deren  wir  im  Stande  waren 
2a  erkennen,  ob  im  Einzelfalle  die  Entziindung  sich  auf  die  Epitbelien  oder  das  iiitcr- 
stitielle  Gewebe  erstreckt ;  oder  ob  wir  yielleicbt  im  Stande  waren  nach  den  Sympto- 
men,  ohne  yorangebende  Kenntniss  des  atiologiscben  Momentes,  eine  dieses 
Terrathende  bestimmte  Form  des  M.  Brightii  zu  erkennen,  aus  den  ersteren  letzteres  zu 
schliessen? 

Einzelne  Beobachter  baben  gemeint,  dass  es  moglicb  sei,  einerseits  diejenige  Form 
ZQ.  erkennen,  bei  der  yorwiegend  epitheliale  Yeranderungen  anwesend  sind  und  anderer- 
seits,  dass  man  namentlicb  die,  aus  dieser  hervorgebende  secundare  Scbrumpfung  von  der 
t.  g.  **  genuinen  Scbrumpfung"  im  Leben  unterscbeiden  konne.  Die  differentiellen  diag- 
nostischen  Momente  soUenhauptsacblicb  in  der  Anwesenbeit  oder  Abwesenbeit  von  Oede- 
men  einerseits,  und  in  dem  boben  oder  niedrigen  Eiweissgebalte  des  Harns  andrerseits, 
geleg^n  sein.  Eine  unbefangene  Beobacbtung  kann  dies  aber  nicbt  bestatigen.  Die  ex- 
quisitestcn,  grobkomigen,  weissen  Granulamieren  babe  ich  obne  Oedem  und  mitsparlicbem 
Eiweissgebalte  des  Hams  verlaufen  seben,  und  ganz  feine  granulare  Atrophic,  deren 
Beginn  mit  starkem  Hydropsien  constatirt  war  Bilder  glatter  Schrumpfniere  werden 
wohl  jedem  yorgekommen  sein,  deren  Symptomecomplex  buchstablicb  dem  Scbulbilde  der 
t.  g.  parenchymatosen  Nephritis  entsprach. 

Abgesehen  davon,  dass  also  die  Tbatsachen  nicht  fiir  eine  solche  Sclieidung  der 
genannten  Formen  sprecben,  so  ist  auch  von  theoretiscbem  Staudpunkt  aus  eine  der- 
3rtige  Begriindnng  der  An-oder  Abwesenbeit  der  Oedeme,  als  eincs  wertbvoilen 
diagnostischen  Zeichens,  ganz.  unmoglicb.  Das  Yerhalten  der  Oedeme  ist  ein 
so  wechselndes,  dass  uns  vorlaufig  fiir  ibre  Genese  und  Bedeutung  jede  Erkia- 
nuig  fehlt.  Bei  einer  grossen  Zahl  von  Brightikem  seben  wir  so  wohl  Anasarca 
als  Hydropsien  innerer  Hohlen  sebr  bald  scbwinden,  so  wie  sic  nur  einige  Zeit  hindurch 
das  Bett  gehtitet  haben,  und  bei  anderen  wieder  bleibt  das  Anasarca,  namentlich  das 
Oedema  faciei  yom  Beginne  bis  zum  Ende  der  Erkranknng  besteben,  wie  auch  das 
diaetetisohe  Yerhalten  wechseln  moge,  wie  auch  das  24  stiindige  Harnvolum  schwanke. 
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und  welche  BehandloDg  auch  institairt  werde ;  bei  wieder  anderen  kommen  und  gehei 
sie  in  buutem  Wecbsel  oline  nachweisbaren  Grand,  bochstens  ia  ganz  acaten  fallen  dem 
Umfange  der  Diurese  parallel  laufend.  Hit  diesen  Tbatsacbeu  stimmt  Torlaufig  keine 
der  gangbaren  Erklarangen,  auch  nicbt  die  von  Cohnheim  supponirte  Yeranderung  der 
Hautgefasse  als  Ursacbe  des  Anasarca.  Denn  weder  begreifen  wir  hierdurcb  die  mil 
dem  Anasarca  gleicbzeitig  schnell  sicb  entwickelnden  Hydropsien  der  serosen  Hohka 
Hydrotborax,  Hydropericardinro,  Ascites)  die  anch  bei  den  acaten  Formen  fast  immer 
vorbanden  sind,  nocb  ancb  die  locale  Yertbeilung  des  Anasarca,  das  bei  einzdnen  nar  die 
Augenlider,  bei  anderen  das  ganze  Gesicht,  bei  wieder  anderen  den  ganzen  Korper  und 
ausnahmsweise,  wie  icb  ebenfalls  geseben,  nur  die  Conjunctiva  bulbi  oder  das  Prapatiam 
befallt.  Wenn  wir  also  tbeoretiscb  gar  nicbt  begriinden  konnen,  waraoi  das  eine  Mil 
Oedeme  vorbanden  sein  und  das  andre  Mai  feblen  miissten,  so  diirfen  wir  nur  eben  die 
Tbatsacben  registriren.  Diese  zeigen  aber  nur,  dass  bei  Schruiupfungszustanden  Oedeme 
ungleicb  seltner  getroffen  werden,  als  da,  wo  die  Atropbie  der  Nieren  entweder  iiberiiaapt 
nocb  nicbt  oder  nur  in  geringem  Grade  zu  Stande  gekommen  ist.  Die  An  oder  Abwesen- 
beit  der  Oedeme  belebrt  uns  also  nicbt  iiber  eine  bestimmteForm  der  Gewebserkrankang, 
sondera  ebenso  wie  die  Bescbaffenbeit  des  Harns  und  die  Zeicben  des  Circulationsappt- 
rates  iiber  die  scbon  oder  nocb  nicbt  zu  Stande  gekominene  Scbrnmpfung.  Wie  diese 
Scbmmpfung  zu  Stande  gekommen,  dass  erfabren  wir  aus  den  Zeicben  nicbt.  Zwar  will 
es  mir  scbeinen  als  ob  man,  wenn  neben  den  iibrigen  Zeicben  der  Scbnunpfung  in  dem 
geringeu  staubformigen  Sedimente  des  Harns  reicblicb  Korncbenzellen  gefondea 
werden,  weisse  Atropbie  annebmen  darf,  docb  ist  binsicbtlicb  der  rothoi  meae 
Erfabrang  nicbt  gross  genug,  um  die  Sicberbeit  der  Unterscbeidung  aussprecben  zu  durfea. 
Ware  es  aber  auch  sicher  moglicb,  die  weisse  und  rotbe  Atropbie  klinisch  zu  scheiden, 
so  muss  im  AUgemeinen  festgebalten  werden,  dass  alle  Symptome  nor  die  scbon  oder 
nocb  nicbt  vorbandene  Scbnunpfung,  also  das  Stadium  des  Processes,  nicbt  aber  die 
bestimmte  Betbeiligung  eines  Gewebselementes  erkennen  lassen.  Icb  sage.  Stadium. 
Denn  wenn  Brigbt  seiner  Zeit  es  als  zweifelbaft  binstellte  und  nur  sagte  "It 
may  be  tbat  tbe  first  form  of  degeneracy  never  goes  much  beyond  the  first 
stage,  and  tbat  all  tbe  otber  cases,  together  witb  tbe  second  series  and  tbe 
tbird,  are  to  be  considered  only  as  modifications,  and  more  or  less  advanced 
states  of  one  and  tbe  same  disease,"  so  betracbte  icb  diese  Yermutbung  als  der  Wirk- 
licbkeit  entsprecbend.  £s  iat  yollig  wabr,  dass  die  Beobacbtung  der  Entwicklong  der 
Scbrompfung  aus  der  bypcramiscb  gescbwoUenen,  oder  der  "  grossen '  weissen'*  gewi$» 
zu  deu  Seltenbeiten  gebort.  Docb  sind  wir  bisweilen  unzweifelbaft  in.  der  Lage, 
am  Leicbentiscbe  Uebergange  wabrzunebmen,  und  die  kliniscbe  Beobacbtong  bat  mich 
in  einzelnen  Fallen  mit  voller  Sicberbeit  die  Uebergange  aus  der  grossen  in  die 
gesdirumpfte  Niere  nacb  den  Symptomen  verfolgen  lassen,  indem  der  sparsame,  schwere 
Ham  je  langer  je  reicblicber  und  leicbter  wurde,  und  unter  meinen  Augen  Hypertrophia 
Cordis  und  Retinitis  sicb  entwickelte.  Icb  balte  aucb  den  Einwand,  dass  uns  die 
Kranken  mit  gescbrtunpften  Nieren  fast  nie  von  friiheren  Oedemen  oder  Yerringerong 
der  Harnausscbeidung  erzablen,  nicbt  fiir  durcbschlagend,  denn  die  oft  auch  bei  ge- 
scbwoUenen grossen  Nieren  nur  geringfiigigen  Oedeme  langs  der  Tibia  und  circa  malleok)s 
werden  oft  iiberseben  und  nicbt  allzu  betracbtliohe  Yerringerungen  der  Diurese  entgehen 
der  Aufmerksamkeit  des  Kranken  eber,  als  der  nacbtlicbe  Harndrang,  der  ihn  bei 
gescbrumpfter  Niere  belastigt  und  dass  grosse  Haravolum.  Nacb  dem,  wasichauf 
dem  Leicbentiscbe  und  am  Krankenbette  geseben  babe,  betracbte  icb,  wie  das  Rein- 
bardt  und  Frericbs  tbaten,  die  weisse  granulare  Atropbie  als  letztes  Stadium  der  diffusea 
Nephritis.  Anders  ist  es  mit  Entwicklung  der  rotben  Atropbie,  bei  der  die  Arteriosclerose 
den  Ausgangspunkt  bildet.    Yon  ibrer  Entwicklung  ist  es  im  boben  Masse  wahrschein- 
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lich,  dass  die  Schrumpfung  von  Anfang  an  nioht  durch  primiire  Entziindung  eingeleitet 
wird  und  daher  aach  nie  ein  Stadium  der  Vergrosserung  ihr  vorangcgangen  ist. 

Betreffii  der  zweiten  Frage,  ob  die  Sjmptome,  je  nach  der  Verschiedenheit  des 
atiologischen  Momentes,  so  verschieden  sind,  dass  wir  danacli  differente  Eormen 
annehmen  mossen,  so  muss  ich  auch  das  yemeinen.  Aus  den  Sjmptomen  erkennen 
wir,  ob  ein  M.  Brightii  acut  oder  chronisch  auftritt,  ob  er  aber  acut  sich  entwickelt 
nach  Scarlatina,  I'jrpbus,  oder  Intermittens,  ist  aus  den  Sjmptomen  allein  yollig 
unerkenntlich.  Der  Zufall  hatte  mir  einmal  alle  drei  neben  einander  gelegt,. 
die  Sjmptome  (Hamaturie,  yerriugerte  Diurese,  Oedeme,  &c.  &c.,  Miorooocoen 
im  Ham  und  auf  Cylindem)  liessen  die  acute  Nephritis  erkennen,  nicht  aber  wodurch 
bedrogt,  wenn  ich  nicht  das  yorangegangene  Leiden  selbst  beobachtet  hatte.  Und 
ebeiuo  ist  es  mit  der  chronischen  Form ;  ist  die  Schrumpfung  da;  daiin  erkennen 
wir  diese,  aber  sehen  ihr  nicht  an,  ob  ursprilnglich  Malaria  yorangegangen  oder 
Rheumatismus,  oder  Eczem, — yorausgesetzt  natiirlich,  dass  wir  es  immer  nur  mit  den- 
jenigen  Affeciionen  zu  than  haben,  die  wir  M.  Brightii  nennen,  nicht  also  mit  amyloider 
B^eneratioa  oder  kssiger  oder  suppurativer  Nephritis.  Auch  yom  atiologischen  Stand- 
ponkte  ans  sehe  ich  keine  Berechtigung  zur  Annahme  yerschiedener  Formen  des  M. 
Brightii.  Nicht  also  das  atiologische  Moment,  nicht  die  Erkrankung  eines  bestimmten 
Gewebselemenies  derNiere  (Epithelien,  interstitielles  Gewebe,  Gefasse)  bestimmt  inerster 
Beihe  die  Unterscheidung  yerschiedener  Formen,  sondern  yor  Allem  der  Yerlanf  und  der 
Grad  bis  zu  dem  der  entziindliche  Process  yorgeschritten  ist  und  danach  bereits  Schrumpf- 
ung des  Organes  heryorgerufen  hat  oder  nicht.  Dem  entsprechend  mochte  ich,  alles 
Gesagte  zusammenfassend,  yorsohlagen,  nachdem  man  eins  geworden  ist,  die  amjloide 
Degeneration,  die  cjanotische  Induration  und  die  Graviditats-Nephritis  aus  dem  grossen 
Bahmen  des  M.  Brightii  auszuscheiden,  nur  einen  Entziindungsprocess,  der  alle  Elemente 
ia  Niere  afficirt,  als  anatomisches  Substrat  des  M.  Brightii  zu  betrachten,  und  zwei 
FoTDien  nach  dem  klinischen  Yerlaufe  zu  unterscheiden,  die  acute  und  die  obronischc, 
—nach  dem  anatonuscken  Producte  die  beiden  Zustande  der  **  geschwollenen,  grossen" 
Qfld  der  "  geschrompften  kleinen  "  zu  unterscheiden.  Yon  der  letzteren  diirfte  sich  die 
Abgrenzung  der  arterio-solerotischen  als  besondero  Form  noch  empfelilen,  weil  sie 
wahiscbeinlich  aach  der  Erkentniss  wahrend  des  Lebens,  ab  yon  denanderenunterscbieden, 
zngangig  sein  wird. 


On  the  Diagnosis  of  t fie  so-called  Glomerulo-Nepkritis  of  Klebs. 
Dr.  George  Johnson,  F.R.S.,  London. 

Dr.  E.  Klebs,  in  his  "Handbuch  der  Pathologischen  Anatomic"  (pp.  64!4!-647), 
describes  peculiar  structural  changes  affecting  the  kidney  in  some  cases  of  scarlatinal 
nephritis,  to  which  he  has  giyen  the  name  of  "  glomerulo  nephritis." 

Klebs  states  that  in  the  cases  in  question  the  intra-tubular  changes  usually  foand  in 
cases  of  scarlatinal  nephritis  are  absent,  but  he  describes  the  interior  of  the  Malpighian 
capsules  as  being  filled  with  a  number  of  small  angular  nuclei  imbedded  in  a  finely 
granular  mass.  These  nuclei  he  believes  to  result  from  proliferation  of  the  corpuscles  of 
the  oonnectiye  tissue,  which  binds  together  the  capillaries  of  the  Malpighian  tufts.  lu 
kidneys  affected  by  glomerulo-nephritis,  he  describes  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
number  of  these  corpuscular  bodies,  which  so  completely  fill  the  Malpighian  capsules  as 
to  compress  and  cyen  empty  the  capillaries,  thus  seriously  impeding  the  circulation  and 
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secretion,  and  causing  dropsy  and  uraemia.    According  to  Klebs,  this  intra-capsular 
accumulation  is  the  only  structural  change  observable  in  these  cases. 

The  observations  of  Klebs  have  been  confirmed  in  their  main  points  by  Dr.  Klein,*  and 
by  Dr.  Bryan  Charles  Waller  ;t  but  both  these  observers  describe  and  demonstrate,  in 
addition  to  the  intra-capsular  accumulations  mentioned  by  Klebs,  certain  interstitial 
changes  outside  the  capsules,  and  in  the  inter-tubular  stroma. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Waller  for  the  opportunity  of  showing  some  stained  sections  oC 
kidneys,  in  which  all  the  changes  described  in  his  paper  may  be  clearly  seen. 

Dr.  Waller  considers  that  the  cell-accumulations  within  Bowman's  capsule  have  two 
sources  :  firstly — from  direct  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles  between 
the  Malpighian  capillaries ;  and  secondly,  from  the  migration  of  leucocytes,  which  have 
passed  from  the  blood  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries. 

The  migratory  theory  receives  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  corpuscles  exactly 
similar  to  those  within  the  capsules  are  found  outside  the  capsules,  and  around  some  of 
the  arteries  and  small  veins  of  the  cortex.  Further,  the  lumen  of  many  cortical  capil- 
laries is  seen  to  be  occupied  by  numerous  leucocytes,  which  are  often  so  closely  aggre- 
gated that  the  circulation  through  them  must  have  been  seriously  retarded,  if  not 
completely  arrested.  This  cramming  of  the  vessels  with  leucocytes,  apparently  ready  to 
migrate,  affords,  as  Dr.  Waller  maintains,  additional  evidence  of  the  migratory  source  of 
those  cells  which  have  accumulated  outside  the  cortical  vessels  as  well  as  within  the 
Malpighian  capsules. 

Dr.  Waller  states  that  the  intra-tubular  changes  are  limited  to  those  portions  of 
tubules  which  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Malpighian  bodies,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  tubular  epithelium,  though  cloudy  swelling 
and  granular  degeneration  were  also  observed  in  a  few  instances. 

I  now  pass  on  from  the  consideration  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  kidney  to  the 
clinical  diagnoses  of  this  class  of  cases. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  at  least,  I  have  often  observed  and  demon- 
strated microscopical  appearances  in  the  urine,  which  it  now  appears  have  an  obvious 
relationship  to  the  structural  changes  in  the  kidney,  designated  glomcrulo-nephritis  bj 
Klebs.  In  some  cases  of  acute  albuminuria  the  urine  deposits  a  sediment  containing 
numerous  tube-casts  crowded  with  leucocytes.  Thq  casts  are  for  the  most  part  ^ 
small  size,  indicating  that  they  have  been  moulded  within  the  lumen  of  uriniferons 
tubes  which  possess  their  normal  lining  of  epithelium. 

In  my  "  Lectures  on  Bright's  Disease,"  published  in  1873, 1  give  a  woodcut  ilius- 
tration  of  these  tube  casts,  and  in  explanation  of  them  I  state  (pp.  34-35)  that  I  had 
not  been  able  by  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  kidney  to  ascertain  the  source  of  the 
small  round  cells  thus  entangled  in  the  tube-casts ;  but  that  '*  since  the  publication  of 
Cohnhcim*s  researches  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  these  exudation  celb  may  probabljr  be 
white  blood-cells — leucocytes— which  have  migrated  through  the  walls  of  the  Malpighian 
capillaries,  and  subsequently  have  become  moulded  into  small  cylindrical  casts  within  the 
central  canal  of  the  uriniferous  tubes." 

These  clinical  observations  of  mine,  which  were  made  and  published  long  before  I 
had  any  knowledge  of  Klebs's  anatomical  researches,  have  evidentally  an  intimate  sup- 
plementary relation  to  them.  The  white-cell  casts  in  the  urine  observed  during  life  are 
the  counterparts  and  the  diagnostic  clinical  indication  of  the  intra-capsular  accumula- 
tions which  are  found  in  the  kidneys  after  death.    I  have  observed  the  white-cell  casts 


*  Path.  Trans.,  voL  xviii.,  1877. 
t  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Pkynology,  vol.  xiv.  p.  432, 
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in  nomerous  cases,  both  in  hospital  and  in  private  practice,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  In  some  cases  the  white-cell  casts  have  existed  alone,  while  in  others  tbev 
ha?e  been  associated  in  variable  proportions  with  the  epithelial  casts  indicative  of  the 
intra-tubular  changes  which  constitute  acute  desquamative  nephritis.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  from  clinical  observation,  that  the  two  conditions  designated  respectively 
**  glomenilo-nephritis  "  and  "  desquamative  nephritis  "  may  either  occur  separately  or 
they  may  co-exist  in  tiie  same  subject. 

In  some  instances  the  disease  has  been  fatal  with  acute  dropsy  and  uraemia,  while  in 
others  it  has  passed  into  a  state  of  chronic  albuminuria ;  but  in  most  of  the  cases  that 
have  come  under  my  observation  complete  recovery  has  taken  pkce,  and  the  urine  has 
lost  all  trace  of  morbid  products.  The  prognosis  in  cases  of  glomerulo-nephritis  as 
indicated  by  the  microscopic  character  of  the  urine  is,  I  believe,  not  more  unfavourable 
than  in  ordinary  cases  of  acute  desquamative  nephritis. 

Then,  as  regards  etiology,  there  appears  to  be  no  material  difference  between  the 
intra-capsukr  and  the  intra-tubular  form  of  disease.  While  some  of  the  cases  that  I 
have  seen  have  been  associated  with  scarlet  fever,  others  have  resulted  from  exposure  to 
cold  and  wet,  and  the  other  well-known  exciting  causes  of  acute  desquamative  nephritis. 

With  our  present  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  the  white-cell  casts 
in  the  urine,  and  of  their  relationship  to  the  intra-capsular  accumulations  in  the  kidney, 
we  shall,  in  future,  find  it  easier  to  collect  precise  data  relating  to  the  etiology  as  well  as 
the  prognosis  of  this  form  of  renal  disease. 


Chronic  Bright' s  Disease  without  Albuminuria. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Mahomed,  London. 

This  paper  contains  a  short  account  of  some  observations  about  to  appear  at  length  in 
the  Gin^i  Hotpitel  Reports,  The  object  in  recording  them  has  been  to  show  that  the  oondi. 
tion  of  high  arterial  pressure  does  not  follow  but  precedes  the  organic  changes  of  chronic 
Bright* s  disease ;  and  further,  that  high  arterial  pressure,  the  cardio-vascular  changes  of 
Bright*s  disease,  and  the  red  granular  kidney,  are  not  usually  associated  with  albuminous 
urine.  Seven  years  ago  the  author  demonstrateH  a  pre-albuminuric  stage  of  high  arterial 
pressure  in  the  acute  nephritis  of  scarlatina  (Trans,  Royal  Med,  Chirurg.  Soc.  1874) ; 
and  all  his  observations  since  have  served  to  confirm  this ;  it  was  then  also  pointed  out 
that  many  conditions  which  predisposed  to  chronic  Bright's  disease  presented  this, 
symptom,  while  the  signs  of  kidney  disease  were  as  yet  absent.  Two  years  ago  he 
recorded  several  cases  in  which  high  arterial  pressure  existed  in  apparently  healthy 
individuals  as  a  chronic  condition,  and  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  arteries  in  these 
cases  must  eventually  thicken  and  the  hearts  hypertrophy.  Several  cases  were  recorded 
at  the  same  i\m%  {Guy* s  Hotpital  Reports,  1879),  dying  from  heart  failure,  who  had 
granular  kidneys,  but  in  these  cases  the  urine  gave  no  indications  ;  and  in  the  present 
paper  it  will  be  shown  that  all  the  cardio-vascular  changes  and  symptoms  which  accom- 
pany chronic  Bright's  disease  not  unfraquently  occur  in  cases  in  which  there  are  little, 
if  any,  kidney  changes  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

The  difficulty  then  arises,  should  these  cases  be  described  as  a  part  of  Bright's 
disease,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  do  they  form  a  distinct  pathological  entity,  and  should 
they  be  described  as  another  and  a  new  dbease  ?  It  is  true  that  Bright  described  certain 
changes  in  the  kidney  associated  with  albuminous  urine,  and  that  neither  the  kidney 
changes  nor  the  albuminous  urine  are  present  in  these  cases  ;  yet  reasons  can  be  found 
for  believing  that  inasmuch  as  these  are  all  stages  in  one  series  of  morbid  processes,  that 
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t«  they  are  interchangeable  and  dependent  on  each  other,  they  may  rightly  be  regarded 
as  parts  or  stages  of  one  great  general  disease. 

The  cases  on  which  this  paper  is  founded  are  sixty-one  in  number;  twenty  of 
them  were  fatal,  and  the  results  of  the  post-mortem  examinations  are  given. 

In  addition  to  their  more  prominent  symptoms  for  which  they  sought  relief,  nearly 
all  these  cases  presented  the  following  characteristics  which  led  to  their  diagnosis  :— 
They  all  had  the  signs  of  high  arterial  pressure ;  they  all  had  very  considerable  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart ;  those  cases  only  have  been  accepted  in  which  the  apex  beat  was  in 
the  nipple  line,  or  external  to  it ;  in  many  the  arteries  were  tangibly  thickened ;  in  all 
the  cases  the  urine  was  free  from  albumen  while  they  were  under  observation.  In  most 
of  the  cases  it  was  altogether  free ;  in  eleven  eases  it  was  present  on  one  or  two  rare 
occasions  during  a  long  period  of  careful  observations ;  in  these  it  usually  occurred 
immediately  after  admission  to  hospital,  and  during  the  time  they  were  severely  ill ;  in 
three  other  cases,  though  absent  during  long  periods  of  observation,  it  occurred  just 
previous  to  death ;  in  three  cases  of  typical  chronic  Bright's  disease,  the  patients  were 
admitted  with  albuminuria  which  disappeared  under  treatment,  and  they  left  without  it. 
Three  cases  had  urine  very  variable  in  its  character,  sometimes  albuminous,  sometimes 
not.    In  the  remaining  forty-one  cases  albumen  was  never  discovered  in  the  urine. 

The  exceptions  to  well-marked  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  were  seven  in  number — 
in  three  of  the  fatal  cases,  in  one — a  case  of  phthisis,  in  which  there  was  great  wasting — 
the  heart  only  weighed  11  oz.,  but  the  kidneys  were  very  granular  and  the  arteries  thick ; 
in  another— a  case  of  severe  arterial  disease,  with  much  disease  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  aorta — the  heart  weighed  only  13^  oz.,  the  body  was  spare  and  muscles 
small ;  in  another  case  of  a  female,  with  much  wasting,  the  heart  weighed  only  12  oz., 
the  kidneys  being  however  markedly  granular  and  the  vessels  thick.  In  all  the  other 
cases  the  hearts  varied  in  weight  from  15  oz.  to  30  oz.  Of  the  cases  which  were  not 
fatal,  in  four  the  hypertrophy  was  not  proven  by  displacement  of  the  apex  beat ;  in  one 
of  these  there  was  renal  dropsy  and  occasional  albuminuria ;  in  another  bronchitis  and 
emphysema,  with  severe  epistaxis,  the  arterial  pressure  was  extremely  high,  and  the 
arteries  tortuous,  hard,  and  thick ;  the  other  two  were  ordinary  and  generally  accepted 
cases  of  Bright's  disease,  in  which  the  albumen  disappeared  while  under  treatment. 

Of  the  twenty-one  fatal  cases  all  had  thickening  of  the  arteries  visible  to  the  naked 
eye ;  all  had  well-marked  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  cases 
mentioned  above ;  in  ten  cases  the  kidneys  were  of  the  ordinary  red,  wasted,  and  granular 
variety.  Two  were  large  and  granular,  but  proved  on  examination  to  have  merely  the 
vascular  changes  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  with  very  little,  if  any,  small-celled  (inflam- 
matory) growth.  In  three  the  kidneys  were  of  the  mixed  or  yellow  granular  variety.  In 
six  cases  the  kidneys  appeared  perfectly  healthy  to  the  naked  eye,  of  good  size,  with 
smooth  surfaces  and  thin  capsules ;  in  all  of  these,  however,  it  is  noted  by  Dr.  Fagge  and 
Dr.  Goodhart  (who  made  the  post-mortem)  that  the  small  arteries  were  thickened  and 
prominent ;  in  three  of  these  the  microscope  showed  thickening  of  vessels,  Malpighian 
<mpsules  and  stroma ;  the  other  three  were  unfortunately  not  examined  microscopically. 

These  sixty-one  cases  have  been  arranged  in  eight  groups,  according  to  their  most 
prominent  symptoms  ;  they  are  as  follows : — 

1. — Cases  of  heart  failure,  ten,  of  which  eight  were  fatal;  all  without  valvular  disease, 
■beyond  the  thickenings  commonly  associated  with  hypertrophy.  All  of  these  .cases  had 
'hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle;  in  five  cases  there  was  severe 
aortitis  deformans. 

2. — Cases  of  lung  failure,  eleven,  of  which  six  were  fatal.  Eight  of  these  were  cases 
of  bronchitis,  one  of  pleurisy,  one  of  gangrene  of  the  lung,  and  one  of  phthisis. 
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3. — Cases  of  cerebral  disease,  nine,  of  which  two  weie  fatal.  Of  these  six  were  cases 
of  hemiplegia  from  cerebral  haemorrhage,  two  cases  of  softening,  and  one  of  headache  and 
Tertigo,  with  attacks  of  unconsciousness. 

4. — Cases  of  renal  dropsy,  without  albuminuria,  nine,  of  which  only  one  was  fatal. 
Two  of  these  had  a  trace  of  albumen  on  one  or  two  rare  occasions.  They  form  a  remark- 
able and  Tery  interesting  series. 

5. — Cases  with  gout,  six,  of  which  none  were  fatai.  Well-marked  cases  of  gout,  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  but  with  normal  urine. 

6» — Cases  with  severe  epistaxis,  three,  of  which  none  were  fatal.  A  very  cliaracleristic 
group. 

7. — Cases  with  yarious  medical  and  surgical  diseases,  nine,  of  which  four  were  fatal.  All 
under  observation  for  other  disease,  but  all  found  either  clinically  or  at  the  post-mortem 
to  be  suffering  from  the  cardio- vascular  changes  of  Bright's  disease. 

8. — Cases  of  typical  chronic  Bright's  disease,  with  well-marked  albuminuria,  which 
was  Yariable  or  disappeared  while  under  treatment ;  in  other  words,  cases  with  un- 
doubtedly bad  kidneys  passing  non-albuminous  urine. 

Such  are  the  cases.  They  all  came  under  notice  within  the  brief  period  of  two  years. 
The  great  lesson  to  be  learned  from  them  appears  to  be  that  many  cases  occur  in  which 
the  cardio-Tascular  changes  of  Bright's  disease  (arterio-capillary  fibrous)  are  to  be 
recognized  clinically  or  found  post-mortem,  in  which  the  urine  gives  no  sign,  though 
usually,  but  not  necessarily,  there  are  some  changes  in  the  kidneys.  Are  these  cases  to 
be  called  Bright's  disease  ?  I  believe  that  they  should  be  included  in  this  term,  though 
its  present  somewhat  loose  and  too  indefinite  use  might  with  advantage  be  modified. 
Chronic  Bright's  disease,  when  it  runs  from  the  commencement  an  insidious  and  chronic 
course,  should,  I  consider,  be  divided  into  three  stages— first,  the  "  functional  stage  of 
Bright's  disease,"  in  which  high  arterial  pressure,  but  no  organic  changes,  such  as 
hypertrophied  heart  or  thickened  arteries,  can  be  detected;  second,  "chronic  Bright's 
disease  without  nephritis,"  in  which  the  cardio-yascular  signs  are  to  be  found,  but  the 
urine  is  normal;  third,  "chronic  Bright's  disease  with  nephritis,"  the  typical  well- 
known  condition,  which  is  at  present  recognised.  To  believe  in  this  sequence  of  events, 
it  is  necessary  to  modify  Bright's  views,  and  those  generally  held,  in  one  particular  only — 
namely,  to  admit  that  the  high  arterial  pressure,  and  consequent  cardio-vascular  changes, 
is  produced  by  a  primary  change  in  the  blood  or  tissues,  which  interferes  with  the 
nutrition  of  the  tissues  and  impedes  the  circulation  of  blood  through  them,  instead  of 
maintaining  the  view  that  the  disease  is  primarily  renal,  that  the  renal  failure  induces 
poiioning  of  the  blood,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  the  high  arterial  pressure.  The  latter 
Tiew  may  be  the  true  one  in  some  cases,  notaUy  those  in  which  the  disease  is  acute, 
thon^  even  then,  especially  when  it  follows  scarlatina,  it  does  not  appear  always  to 
coincide  with  the  sequence  of  events.  That  it  is  always  true  in  the  chronic  disease 
seems  completely  contradicted  by  many  of  these  cases  in  which  the  great  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  kidney  change.  If,  then,  we  allow  that 
altered  mitrition,  dne  to  gout,  dyspepsia,  alcohol,  nerve  troubles,  or  hereditary  tendency, 
may  produce  high  arterial  pressure,  then  it  must  follow  that  its  chronic  persistency  will 
also  produce  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and  thickening  of  the  arteries,  upon  both  of 
which  inereased  work  is  thrown ;  this  will  be  admitting  my  first  and  second  stages  of 
the  disease ;  in  this  second  stage  the  patient  may  die  from  any  of  the  accidents  common 
to  it,  as  illustrated  in  the  cases  recorded,  or  an  acute  congestion  of  the  kidneys  may 
supervene,  and  the  case  terminate  in  a  nephritis,  one  of  the  most  common  modes  of 
djing  among  these  people.  The  case  then  presents  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  Bright's 
disease,  and  yellow  or  mixed  granular  kidney  is  found. 
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Professor  Stokvis,  Amsterdam :  Allow  me  to  make  a  very  short  communication  on 
the  eminently  interesting  question,  so  well  introduced  in  the  very  able  papers  you 
have  heard.  My  communication  does  not  concern  the  question  if  there  can  be  in 
the  blood  an  albuminous  substance,  which  can  be  considered  foreign  to  the  blood,  and 
which  passes  into  tire  urine.  Yet,  my  honourable  friend  Semmola  will  not  take  it  amiss,  I 
hope,  if  I  think  his  facts  not  very  convincuig.  If,  really,  the  albumen  in  the  blood  in  kidney 
diseases  was  to  appear  on  diffusion  as  peptone,  it  would  be  necessary  that  that  same  albumen 
should  be  found  in  the  urine.  And  injecting  that  urine  with  that  diffusible  albnmen 
into  the  blood  of  animals,  you  should  again  find  it  in  their  urine.  Now,  I  uefcr  wis 
fortunate  enough  to  find  an  albuminous  urine,  which  injected  into  the  blood,  resembled  the 
albumen  of  the  egg  and  passed  iato  the  urine.  But  I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  some 
experiments  made  last  year,  under  my  direction,  by  Dr.  Kim  per,  and  which  seem  to  prore 
.that  there  is  a  possibility  of  producing  nephritis  by  making  a  very  slight  change  in  the 
composition  of  the  blood.  When  you  introduce  into  the  system  of  rabbits,  by  means  of 
subcutaneous  injection,  egg-albumen  in  the  quantity  of  20  to  30,  the  albumen  passes  into 
the  urine ;  and  when  you  stop  the  experiments,  after  some  days,  in  most  cases  the  animak 
will  become  ill,  lose  their  appetite,  and  after  four  or  six  weeks  they  become  exoeedbgly 
meagre.  In  all  cases,  post-mortem,  ther^  is  to  be  found  a  real  glomerulo-nephritb, 
much  in  the  sense  as  that  nomenclature  is  used  by  Dr.  Johnson.  In  one  case  during  the 
time  there  were  symptoms  which  might  be  considered  as  ursemic,  and  in  a  great  many 
cases  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  seemed  to  be  present.  These  experiments  are  an  attempt 
to  maintain  the  justness  of  the  opinions,  once  belieyed  by  Canstatt,  and  now  again  bronchi 
forward  by  my  friend  Semmola ;  and  I  think  there  is  a  way  in  which  the  two  antagonistic 
parties  may  be  brought  together. 

De  r AtaxieParalytique  du  Coeur,  d'Origine  Bulbaire^ 
Professor  Semmola,  Naples. 

1. — II  existe  un  type  clinique  de  maladie  du  coeur  capable  de  se  printer  avec  tons 
les  effets  propres  anx  maladies  organiques  du  coeur  (avec  insuffisance  valyulaire  non 
compensde)  sans  alterations  primitives  ni  de  Pendocarde  ni  des  muscles  cardiaqnes  et  se 
trouvant  seulement  en  rapport  avec  une  alteration  des  centres  nerveux  ganglionnaires  et 
bulbaires  du  coeur. 

2. — Ce  type  clinique  se  d^veloppe  lentement,  tr^s-lentement,  a  la  suite  des  causes 
epuisantes  du  syst^me  nerveux,  qui  agissent  surtout  entre  quarante  cinq  et  soixante  ans. 
Les  causes  principales  sont,  les  Amotions  violentes  et  surtout  les  frayeurs  longues  et 
rep^tees  et  les  excfes  v^neriens  hors  de  saison. 

S. — Les  premiers  pas  de  la  maladie  sont  signal^s  par  des  sympt6mes  d'oppression 
passag^re  qui  suivent  principalsment  Paction  de  la  canse,  par  une  acceleration  plus  on 
moins  permanente  dans  les  battements  du  coeur  et  apr^s  quelque  temps,  avec  la  per- 
sistance  de  la  cause,  par  des  disystolies  recurrentes.  Le  developpement  de  ces  troubles 
nerveux  du  coeur  est  presque  toujours  precede  on  accompagne  par  des  symptdmes 
dyspeptiques  qui  pronvent  que  I'abaissement  fonctionnel  du  vague  et  du  sympathique  n'a 
pas  epargne  Pestomac. 

4. — Si  Paction  des  causes  s'arrfete  dans  ces  prodr6mes  il  est  encore  possible  de  voir 
pen  a  pen  tout  sympt6me  disparaitre  et  la  reconstitution  complete  se  faire  dans  les 
fonctions  cardiaques.  Si,  au  contraire,  les  causes  persistent,  pen  a  peu  les  symptdmes 
s'aggravent  jusqu*k  la  mort  en  passant  par  toutes  les  phases  des  troubles  foncUonneb 
cardiaques  produits  par  les  vices  valvulaires  non  oompenses  et  les  degeneresoences 
cardiaques  les  plus  graves. 
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5. — ^Dans  toute  I'histoire  cliniqae  de  ces  maladies  on  peat  ^tudier  caract^ristique- 
ment  les  effets  de  rionenration  cardiaqae  et  les  sympt6mes  de  paralysie  vaso-motrice 
p6riph€riqae.  En  effet  ce  qui  caract^rise  cette  ataxie  pandjtique  du  coeur  d'origine 
bulbaire  est  Tapparition  de  taches  inarbr^es,  violac^  sur  les  mains,  sur  Tavant-bras  et 
surtout  en  correspondance  des  articulations  a  une  6poque  des  troubles  cardiaques  dans 
laquelle  n'existent  pas  encore  les  stases  veineuses  dues  a  I'insuffisance  valvulaire  non 
compens^e. 

£n  mdme  temps  se  produit  une  congestion  passive  pulmonaire  et  cela,  je  le  r^p^te,  a 
une  6poque  dans  laquelle  I'ou  ne  rencontre  pas  encore  des  stases  veineuses  dans  le  foie  ou 
ailleurs.  Cela  provient  de  ce  que  ces  congestions  pulmonaires  sont  d'une  origine  neuro- 
paraljtique,  c'est-a-dire  qu'elles  sont  produites  par  le  trouble  central  du  pneumo  gastrique 
et  des  centres  bulbaires  vaso-moteurs. 

6. — ^La  l^ion  anatomique  que  j'ai  rencontr^e  dans  les  cas  dont  on  a  pu  faire  Tautopsie, 
a  ^t^  la  d^g^n^rescence  graisseuse  des  ganglions  cardiaques  et  Tatrophie  avec  d6g^n^- 
r^cence  pigmentaire  des  noyaux  bulbaires  du  vague  et  des  noyaax  vaso-moteurs. 

7. — ^La  d^^u^rescence  graisseuse  des  muscles  cardiaques  n'est  qu'un  effet  des  troubles 
profonds  produits  dans  leur  nutrition  a  la  suite  de  T^puisement  nerveux.  II  arrive  dans 
cette  maladie  ce  qui  arrive  pour  les  muscles  de  la  langue  dans  la  paralysie  glosso-labio* 
laryng^. 

8. — Comme  traitement  des  troubles  fonctionnels  les  sels  de  quinine  et  la  digitaline  re- 
pr^ntent  dans  ces  cas  des  remedes  d'un  effet  surprenant,  et,  comme  je  I'ai  dit  plus  haut  si 
Taction  des  causes  cesse  et  que  les  troubles  ne  sont  pas  de  iongue  date,  Ton  pent  compter  sur 
une  rehabilitation  complete,  parce  que  la  nature  dans  sa  haute  pr^voyance  a  donn^  au  bulbe 
une  grande  force  de  r^istance  tout  justement  parce  qu*il  tient  dans  ses  mains  I'existence 
de  la  machine  aninude.  Mais  si  les  sympt6mes  cardiaques  datent  depuis  longtemps  et 
principalement  quand  on  a  constats  Texistence  de  stases  p^riph^riques  d'origine  n^vro 
paralytique.  Ton  ne  pent  pas  avoir  d'autro  r^sultat  que  celui  de  remettre  momentan^ment 
r^uilibre  dans  le  m^canisme  de  la  circulation,  et,  roalgr^  la  continuation  des  m^thodes 
ih^rapeutiques  les  plus  actives,  Ton  voit  les  fonctions  du  coeur  s'^ieindre  lentcment 
avec  oell^  de  la  respiration  sans  aucun  espoir  de  reprise.  Une  chose  dignede  remarque, 
c*est  que,  dans  ces  cas,  tandis  que  d'un  c6t6  Teffet  utile  de  la  digitaline  est  vraiment 
^tonnant  par  sa  rapidity,  d'un  autre  c6t6  les  symptdmes  d'intol^ranoe  surviennent  bien 
plutot  et  a  des  doses  bien  plus  faibles  que  lorsqne  on  emploie  la  digitaluie  pour  Eloigner 
la  disystolie  dans  les  cas  d'insuffisance  par  maladie  valvulaire  et  aveo  int^grit^  des 
centres  nerveux. 

9. — J'ai  essay^  en  vain  dans  ces  cas  le  traitement  par  le  phosphore,  par  la  strichnine 
et  par  le  courant  ^lectrique  constant.  Je  crois  mdme  avoir  observe  que  les  effets  du 
phosphore  et  de  la  strichnine  doivent  Stre  ^pargn^s,  le  premier  parce  qu'il  favorise  les 
d^n^rescencesgraiss6uses,et  la  seconde  parce  qu'elle  produit  des  excitations  sur  d'autre 
territoires  nerveux,  en  produisant  un  disaccord  complet  avec  le  degr^  d'activitd  possible 
dans  Tinnervation  cardiaque. 

10. — Quant  au  regime  j'ai  toujours  observe  que  lorsque  les  troubles  fonctionnels  du 
OQBor  ont  atteint  les  effets  de  I'insuffisance  non  compens^e  il  est  absurde  d'insister 
sjst^matiquement  sur  Talimentation  trop  reconstituante  et  excitante  parce  qu'elle  ne 
ait  qu'augmenter  les  d^ordres  de  la  circulation  et  elle  empdche  mSme  complMement 
les  effets  utiles  de  la  digitaline.  II  arrive  dans  ces  cas  que  cette  esp^e  de  regime 
excitant  force  avec  violence  la  fonction  cardiaque;  et  I'excitation  fonctionelle  (c*est-a-dire, 
un  surcroit  de  travail  musculaire)  que  le  coeur  doit  subir  pendant  les  premiers  effets  de 
ce  regime  dans  I'estomac  consomme  d'avance  ce  que  Ton  pretend  r^parer  plus  tard, 
et  se  fiiit  aux  d^pens  d'une  aggravation  dans  la  maladie  principale,  et  paralyse  complete- 
Pabt   II.  K 
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roent  les  effets  favorables  qu'on  pr^sumait  pouvoir  obtenir  sur  rpaisement  nervenx 
primitif  et  sur  les  troubles  nutritifs  nerreax  qui  en  d^ri?ent.  Dans  ces  cas  le  regime 
toujonrs  pr^f^rable  est  le  regime  lact^  rigourenx,  dans  la  vraie  acceptation  da  mot, 
et  qnand  on  croit  arriv^  le  moment  d'ajonter  quelques  oenfs  ou  quelqnes  morceaox  de 
▼iande,  il  faut  toujonrs  le  faire  en  fraotionnant  les  repas,  c'est-^-dire  en  donnant  on  pen 
d'aliment  tontes  les  trois  on  qnatre  henres  pour  rendre  le  travail  de  la  digestion  le  pins 
tranqoille  possible,  et  att^nner  tout  retentissement  snr  les  fonctions  da  coeur  qui  ress^t 
les  minimes  impressions. 


The  Analytical  Study  of  Auscultation  and  Percussion^ 
with  reference  to  the  Distinctive  Characters^  of  Pul- 
monary Signs, 

By  Professor  Austin  Flint,  M.D.,  New  York. 

An  offermg  of  homage  to  the  memory  of  Laennec  is  a  fitting  introduction  to  a  paper 
haying  for  its  aim  promotion  of  our  knowledge  of  physical  diagnosis. 

Laenneo  was  not  the  first  to  listen  for  intra-thoracic  sounds.  Mention  is  made  in 
the  writings  of  Hippocrates  of  at  least  one  auscultatory  physical  sign ;  and  the  prophetic 
intimation  of  Bobert  Hook,  in  1705,  has  been  often  quoted.*  Doubtless  hundreds, 
before  the  time  of  Laennec,  had  applied  the  ear  to  the  thorax,  and  heard  pulmonary 
as  well  as  cardiac  sounds.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Laennec  to  study  these  sounds  in  order 
to  discover  the  physical  signs  of  different  diseases,  and  by  prosecuting  this  study  to  create 
an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  medicine. 

Homage  is  also  due  to  the  author  of  the  work  entitled,  "  A  new  Method  for  the  Recog- 
nition of  Internal  Diseases  of  the  Chest  by  the  Percussion  of  this  Cavity,"  which 
appeared  more  than  half  a  century  before  the  publication  of  Ijaennec*s  treatise  on 
auscultation.  It  does  not  detract  .from  the  honour  which  belongs  to  Avenbrugger,  tliat  an 
adequate  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  method  of  examination  which  he  originated, 
followed,  and  was  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to,  the  labours  of  Laennec  in  behalf  of 
auscultation. 

The  zeal  and  the  industry  as  well  as  the  genius  of  Laennec  are  evidenced  by  the 
accuracy  of  his  descriptions  of  auscultatory  phenomena,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  verity  of 
the  physical  signs  which  he  discovered  has,  in  the  main,  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
observers  in  all  countries.  That  he  should  have  cultivated  this  field  of  study  ao 
thoroughly  as  to  gather  all  the  products  which  it  is  capable  of  producing,  was  not  to  have 
been  expected.  The  marvel  is  that  he  was  able  to  render  it  so  productive  by  bis  owu 
labours  during  his  short  life.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  say  that  he  was  led  into  some 
errors,  that  his  mode  of  study  was  in  certain  respects  defective,  and  that  parts  of  the  field 
were  left  uncultivated. 

Since  the  time  of  Laennec  much  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  auscultation  and 
percussion.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  enlargement  of  the  scope  and  the  increase 
in  the  precision  of  their  application  to  diagnosis,  have  not  been  commensurate  with  the 
study  given  to  them,  and  with  the  space  which  they  have  filled  in  medical  literature.      A 


«  <*  Who^  knows  but  that  one  may  discover  the  works  performed  in  the  several  offices 
and  shops  of  a  man's  body  by  the  sound  they  make,  and  thereby  discover  what  iaatra> 
ment  or  engine  is  out  of  order." 
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eoBsiderable  share  of  the  attention  which  they  have  received  has  been  directed  to  the 
mechanism  of  physical  signs — a  highly  interesting  branch  of  inquiry,  but  not  essential  to 
the  practical  utility,  and  involving  much  liability  to  error.  The  number  of  signs  has  by 
some  writers  been  needlessly  increased.  There  have  been  over-refinements  of  description 
ind  of  interpretation.  The  nomenclature  has  been  open  to  criticism.  Names  have  not 
been  used  by  different  writers  with  uniformity  as  regards  sigaification.  The  names 
applied  to  some  signs  have  conveyed  not  merely  imperfect  but  erroneous  ideas.  Some 
writers  have  even  designated  signs  by  the  names  of  authors  who  have  described  them. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  study  of  auscultation  and  percussion,  and  their  practical  employment 
in  diagnosis,  have  seemed  to  involve  peculiar  difficulties,  and  to  be  necessarily  restricted 
to  a  few  practitioners.  It  is  common  enough  for  physicians  to  say,  without  any  sense 
of  self-reproach,  that  they  do  not  profess  to  be  adepts  in  physical  diagnosis,  and  to  con- 
sider with  complacency  that  it  properly  belongs  to  a  specialty.  As  opposed  to  this 
view,  I  daim  that  by  a  simple  method  of  study,  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
I  have  called  analytical,  the  characters  distinctive  of  physical  signs  are  rendered  clear, 
precise,  andreadHy  appreciable,  so  that  the  practical  advantages  of  auscultation  and  per- 
cussion may  be  made  available  in  diagnosis  with  a  moderate  amount  of  time  and  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  student  and  the  practitioner. 

By  tiie  anidy  tical  method  of  study,  I  mean  the  analysis  and  comparison  of  physical  signs 
in  respect  of  the  few  obvious  points  of  difference  by  which,  practically,  musical  and 
other  sounds  are  commonly  discriminated.  The  most  important  of  these  points  of  differ- 
ence relate  to  the  intensity,  the  pitch,  and  the  quality  of  sounds.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
define  these  terms,  except  to  say  that  under  the  name  quality  I  include  all  the  differences 
in  character  which  are  exclusive  of  pitch  and  intensity.  The  innumerable  variations 
embraced  under  the  name  quality,  as  thus  defined,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  diversities  of 
the  human  voice.  Of  many  thousand  persons,  few,  if  any,  are  to  be  found  with  voices  so 
aHke  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  each  other,  aside  from  differences  rehiting  to  pitch 
ind  intensity.  In  the  study  of  the  signs  furnished  by  auscultation  and  percnssion,  the 
difBnential  points,  in  addition  to  those  pertaining  to  intensity,  pitch,  and  quality,  are  few 
nd  easUy  appreciated.  They  relate  to  apparent  distance  from,  or  nearness  to,  the 
€ir,  moisture  or  dryness,  the  rhythmical  succession  and  the  interruption  of  the  con- 
tinnity  of  sounds. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  morbid  physical  signs  represent  morbid  physical  conditions, 
nd  not  diseases — that  is,  they  are  diagnostic  of  the  hitter  only  in  so  far  as  the  physical 
conditions  which  they  represent  are  characteristic  of  particular  diseases.  It  is  also  to 
be  assumed  that  the  sole  reliable  basis  of  our  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  the  signs 
i>  experience.  Certain  morbid  signs  denote  particular  abnormal  morbid  conditions, 
beeuise  the  former  are  found  to  be  constantly  associated  with  the  lattor.  The  only 
ioBd  foundation  of  the  knowledge  which  underlies  the  practical  application  to  diagnosis 
of  aosenltation  and  percussion,  therefore,  is  in  clinical  and  autopsical  observations.  It 
ii»  of  eoune,  desirable  to  ascertain  the  mechanism  of  the  signs,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a 
Mw  fudnom  in  order  to  establish  their  vaUdity.  For  example,  is  the  so-called  bronchial 
fttpiration  due  to  consonance,  according  to  the  theory  of  Skoda ;  or  is  it  produced 
bj  the  current  of  air  within  the  bronchial  tubes,  as  held  by  Laennec ;  or  is  it  the  hiryngo- 
tncbeal  respiration  conducted  by  solidified  lungP  These  questions  need  not  oe 
ttswered  in  order  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  sign,  or  to  recognize  it  by  means 
of  its  distinctive  characters.  To  infer  from  the  acoustic  characters  of  signs  that, 
teeording  to  the  laws  of  physics,  certain  morbid  conditions  must  exist,  or,  on  the  other 
bind,  to  determine  d  priori  the  signs  which  should  be  represented  by  certain  conditions, 
bas  proved,  and  will  continue  to  prove,  a  source  of  fallacies.    The  endeavour  to  make  the 
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laws  of  acoustics  the  basis  of  the  clinical  significance  of  physical  signs,  has  tended, 
as  it  seems  to  rae,  to  retard  not  a  little  the  adyanoement  and  diffusion  of  the  practical 
knowledge  of  auscultation  and  percussion.  Basing  the  significance  of  signs  on  expe- 
rience, the  analytical  method  of  study  protects  against  fallacies  which  must  occur  if  it  be 
assumed  that  the  abnormal  sounds  contain  intrinsic  eyidence  of  the  nature  of  the  physical 
conditions  which  they  represent,  or  if  it  be  considered  indispensable  to  ascertain  fully 
the  mechanism  of  signs.  By  attempting  to  deduce  the  significance  of  sounds  from  their 
acoustic  characters,  the  play  of  the  imagination  and  the  bias  of  preconceiyed  notions 
cannot  fail  to  lead  to  error. 

It  is  a  trite  statement  that  the  point  of  departure  for  the  study  of  morbid  phy- 
sical signs  is  the  study  of  healthy  signs,  inasmuch  as  the  former  are  either  deviations 
from,  or  additions  to,  the  latter.  But  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  as  a  conclusion 
resulting  from  an  experience  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  practical 
teaching,  that  neglect  of  a  proper  stndy  of  healthy  signs  is  the  secret  of  the  failure 
of  many  who  undertake  to  master  auscultation  and  percussion.  Moreover,  know- 
ledge of  the  characters  of  the  more  important,  and  the  most  difficult  to  master, 
of  the  morbid  respiratory  and  vocal  signs,  is  already  obtained  when  a  thorough 
study  has  been  made  of  the  sounds  produced  by  respiration  and  the  voice  over  the  larynx 
and  trachea,  over  an  area  on  the  chest  corresponding  to  the  primary  and  secondary  bronchi, 
and  over  the  remainder  of  the  thorax. 

Proceeding,  after  these  preliminary  remarks,  to  consider  the  physical  signs  furnished 
by  auscultation  and  percussion  as  determined  and  differentiated  by  analytical  stndy,  a 
natural  division  of  the  auscultatory  signs  is  referable  to,  1st,  respiration ;  2nd,  the  loud 
voice  and  speech ;  and  3rd,  the  whispered  voice  and  speech.  Having  considered  the 
signs  belonging  to  these  divisions,  it  will  remain  to  consider  the  signs  produced  by  per- 
cussion. 

Signs  Rsfbrabls  to  Bjsspira.tion. 

The  number  of  morbid  respiratory  signs  which  require  nicety  of  discrimination  is  not 
large.  They  are  among  the  signs  grouped  as  abnormal  modifications  of  the  normal  sounds. 
The  adventitious  sounds  or  r&les  are  readily  discriminated.  The  chief  Cause  of  confusion 
and  difficulty,  as  regards  the  latter  signs,  has  been  a  needless  redundancy  of  them.  The 
list  need  not  extend  beyond  the  crepitant  and  the  sub-crepitant  Me,  the  coarse  and  fine 
moist  bronchial  or  bubbling  r&les,  the  sibilant  and  the  sonorous  dry  bronchial  rales 
pleural  friction  sounds,  gurgling  and  splashing  sounds,  amphoric  respiration,  and  metallic 
tinkling.  These  signs  are  readily  recognized  and  differentiated ;  there  is  no  fault  to  be 
found  with  the  names,  and  the  significance  of  each  has  been  sufficiently  established.  Of 
the  signs  belonging  to  the  group  of  the  abnormal  modifications  of  the  normal  sounds, 
suppressed,  simply  weakened,  and  interrupted  respiratory  murmur  require  no  analysis. 
The  remainder  of  the  signs  in  this  group  claim  analytical  study.  The  latter  signs  are  as 
follows :  1.  Bronchial  respiration ;  2.  Gradatory  combinations  of  the  bronchial  respiration 
and  the  normal  respiratory  or  vesicular  murmur,  which  I  include  under  the  name  broncho- 
vesicular  respiration ;  3.  Cavernous,  broncho-cavernous,  and  cavemo-veaicular  respira- 
tion ;  and  4.  Prolonged  expiration. 

Under  the  name  bronchial  respiration,  Laennec  embraced  the  normal  laryngeal  and 
tracheal  respiration,  together  with  the  morbid  respiratory  sign  representing  solidified 
lung.  He  considered  them  all  as  essentially  identical ;  and  that  they  are  so,  is  easily 
demonstrated  by  analysis  and  comparison.  He  distinguished  the  morbid  sign  from  the 
normal  respiratory  murmur  by  the  absence  of  what  he  called  the  slight  crepitation,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  inspiratory  sound  in  the  normal  respiratory  murmur — the  absence,  in 
other  words,  of  its  vesicular  quality, — by  dryness,  and  by  a  sensory  impression  as  if  the  air 
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passed  into  a  large  empty  space.  Laennec  did  not  compare  auscultatory  sounds  in  respect 
of  pitch.  Skoda,  Wabhe,  Barth,  and  Roger,  in  the  early  editions  of  their  works,  made 
mention  of  pitch  in  comparing  bronchial  respiration  with  the  normal  respiratory  murmur, 
without  apparently  attaching  to  it  much  importance.  With  these  exceptions,  compari- 
sons in  respect  of  pitch  had  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  entered  into  the  descriptions  of 
respiratory  signs  by  writers  indifferent  countrieSf  prior  to  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  led 
to  the  analytical  study  of  these  signs  with  special  reference  to  yariations  in  this 
respect.  The  results  were  published  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  American  Medical 
Association"  in  1852.*  I  hope  not  to  incur  the  charge  of  haying  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  modesty  in  claiming,  by  my  studies  at  that  time  and  subsequently,  to  haye  established' 
on  the  basis  of  yariations  in  pitch,  characters  by  which  these  and  other  respiratory  signs 
may  be  positiyely  and  easily  differentiated. 

The  normal  respiratory  murmur  and  the  bronchial  respiration  may  be  considered  as  ex- 
tremes between  which  are  abnormal  modifications  other  than  those  pertaining  to  the  latter 
morbid  sign.  The  differential  characters  of  intermediate  signs  are  to  be  determined 
by  analytical  study  and  comparison  with  those  of  the  normal  respiratory  murmur,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  those  of  bronchial  respiration.  As  a  preliminary 
step,  the  normal  respiratory  murmur  and  bronchial  respiration  are  to  be  contrasted  in 
respect  of  the  characters  of  each  as  ascertained  by  analysis. 

The  inspiratory  sound  in  the  normal  respiratory  murmur  is  of  yariable  intensity  in  diffe- 
Ttnt  persons.  Intensity,  therefore,  does  not  enter  into  its  characteristics.  Itn  pitch  is 
low,  and  its  quality,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  may  be  called  yesicular.  The  ycbicular 
quality  is  xuigenerU,  It  cannot  be  described  by  words,  and  a  distinct  apprehension 
of  it  cannot  be  giyen  by  any  analogy.  The  expiratory  sound  is  continuous  with  the 
inspiratory,  in  natural  breatliing ;  it  is  still  lower  in  pitch,  much  shorter,  and  the  quality 
is  neither  yesicular  nor  tubular.  Its  quality  may  be  expressed  by  calling  it  a  simple 
bbwing  sound. 

In  contrast  to  these  characters  of  the  normal  respiratory  murmur,  the  inspiratory 
sound  in  bronchial  respiration  is  high  in  pitch  and  tubular  in  quality,  its  intensity,  like 
that  of  the  inspiratory  sound  in  the  normal  respiratory  murmur,  being  yariable,  and  there- 
fore not  entering  into  the  distinctiye  characters  of  the  sign.  The  expiratory  sound,  sepa- 
rated from  the  inspiratory  sound  by  a  brief  interyal,  is  higher  in  pitch  than  the  inspiratory 
sonnd,  tubular  in  quality,  usually  more  intense,  and  its  duration  is  equal  to  or  longer 
than  that  of  the  inspiratory  sound. 

Bronchial  respiration  is  the  respiratory  sign  of  complete  or  considerable  solidification 
of  lung.  Now,  between  a  degree  of  solidification  sufficient  to  giye  rise  to  bronchial 
respiration  and  the  normal  condition  of  lung,  gradations  in  solidification  are  inyolyed 
in  different  diseases,  and  in  different  stages  of  the  progress  of  certain  diseases.  Pneu- 
monia and  phthisis  are  familiar  examples  of  diseases  inyolying  these  gradations.  As 
regards  the  abnormal  modifications  of  respiration  caused  by  a  slight  or  a  moderate 
degree  of  solidification,  there  is  not  a  little  yagueness  and  confusion ;  the  respiratory 
sounds  haye  been  called  rude,  rough,  harsh,  sharp,  and  dry.  These  terms  conyey  not 
only  indefinite  but  erroneous  ideas.  As  an  illustration  of  incongruity,  a  cardiac  bellows 
murmur  is  distinguished  as  soft,  whereas  a  similar  sound  produced  by  respiration  would 
be  called  rude.  Supplementary  or  puerile  respiration  is  harsher  in  quality  than  the 
sound  which  represents  moderate  solidification  of  lung.  A  late  German  author  of  a  work 
ou  diagnosis,  which  has  been  translated  into  the  English  and  the  French  languages, 


*  Prize  Essay  on  Variations  of  Pitch  in  Percussion  and  Respiratory  Sounds,  and 
their  application  to  Physical  DiagnosiB. 
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includes,  under  the  name  hjper-vesicnlar,  the  sign  called  bj  others  rude,  roagh,  karah^ 
&c^  whereas  a  distinctive  feature  of  this  sign  is  diminution  of  the  vesicular  quality  oC 
the  inspiratory  sound.*  The  lack  of  a  dear  apprehension  of  the  characters  distinctire 
of  the  sign  is  implied  in  the  term  indeterminate  (tinbestimmt)  applied  to  it  by  Skoda,  and 
still  used  by  German  writers.f  I  have  proposed,  as  already  stated,  for  the  sounds 
representing  gradations  of  solidification  of  lung  falling  short  of  the  degree  represented 
by  bronchial  respiration,  the  name  broncho-vesicular  respiration.  This  term  expresBea- 
vrhat  analysis  teaches — namely,  a  combination  of  the  characters  of  bronchial  respiration 
with  those  of  the  normal  respiratory  murmur.  In  broncho-vesicular  respiration  the 
inspiratory  sound  is  both  vesicular  and  tubular.  The  vesicular  quality,  always  less  than 
in  health,  is  more  or  less  diminished,  and  the  tubular  quality  is  more  or  less  marked  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  solidification.  The  pitch  is  raised  in  proportion  as  the 
tubular  quality  predominates  over  the  vesicular.  The  intensity  is  not  important.  The 
pitch,  tubular  quality,  and  length  of  the  expiratory  sound  are  in  correspondence  with 
the  characters  of  the  inspiratory  sound.  If  in  the  inspiratory  sound  the  vesicular 
quality  predominate  over  the  tubular,  the  expiratory  sound  is  but  little  prt)longed,  its 
tubularity  is  not  marked,  and  the  pitch  is  but  moderately  raised;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  in  the  inspiratory  sound  the  tubular  quality  predominate  over  the  vesicular,  the  expira- 
tory  sound  is  more  prolonged,  its  tubularity  is  more  marked,  and  the  pitch  is  higher. 
According  to  this  description,  a  broncho-vesicular  respiration  may  approximate  doaely 
to  the  bronchial,  the  chief  distinction  consisting  in  an  appreciable  vesicular  quality  in 
the  inspiration ;  or,  it  may  approximate  to  the  normal  respiratory  murmur,  the  diatino- 
tion  consisting  in  the  presence  of  an  appreciable  tubular  quality.  There  are  gradatorj 
combinations  between  these  extremes,  as  regards  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
bronchial  and  the  vesicular  characters.  As  regards  the  significance  of  the  sign,  the 
solidification  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  characters  of  the  sign  approximate  to  those 
of  bronchial  respiration,  and  the  amount  of  solidification  is  small  in  proportion  ■ 
as  the  characters  approximate  to  those  of  the  normal  respiratory  murmur.  The  inter- 
mediate gradatory  combinations  are  exemplified  durmg  the  stage  of  resolution  in 
acute  lobar  pneumonia.  The  practical  value  of  the  sign  in  that  connection  is  obvious^ 
The  sign  is  still  more  valuable  in  cases  of  phthisis  and  other  pulmonary  affections  which 
involve  slight  or  moderate  degrees  of  solidification,  either  diffused  or  circumscribed. 
This  sign  enables  the  auscultator,  not  only  to  recognize  the  exbtence  and  the  limits  of 
solidification  when  not  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  bronchial  respiration,  but  to  ascertain 
whether  the  solidification  be  moderate  or  slight. 

The  distinctive  characters  of  the  broncho-vesicular  respiration  may  be  studied  by 
auscultation  of  the  chest  in  health.  It  has  been  customary  to  apply  to  the  modifications 
of  the  respiratory  murmur,  as  heard  over  the  primary  and  secondary  bronchi,  the  name 
normal  bronchial  respiration.  This  term  is  a  misnomer.  The  respiratory  sounds  in  this 
situation  are  never  purely  bronchial,  biit  they  have  the  bronchial  and  the  vesicular 
characters  combined.    An  appropriate  name,  therefore,  is  the  normal  broncho-vesicular 


*  Gnttmann. 

t  Guttmann  states  that  as  indeterminate  respiratory  sounds  cannot  be  compared  with 
any  other  known  sounds,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  them.  The  advantage  of  the 
analytical  method  of  study  is  shown  by  the  facility  with  which  they  are  described  by  the 
characters  pertaining  to  the  pitch  and  quality  of  the  inspiratory  and  of  the  expiratory 
sound.  The  endeavour  to  explain  the  mechanism  leads  ibm  author  into  error  as  r^][aida 
the  significance  of  the  so-called  indeterminate  sounds.  Their  significance  is  rationally 
understood  when  it  is  considered  that  they  are  not  indeterminate  sounds,  but  aounda- 
intermediate  between  the  normal  respiratory  murmur  and  bronchial  re^iration. 
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Rsph^ion.  I  need  not  add  that  the  characters  of  this  normal  broncho-vesicnlar  respira- 
tion are  more  marked  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest ;  the  area  within 
which  they  are  confined  being  the  sternal  portion  of  the  infra-claTicnlar  and  the  npper 
part  of  the  interscapular  regions. 

Cavernous  respiration  was  described  by  Laennec  as  having  essentially  the  characters 
of  bronchial  respiration,  the  only  difference  being  a  sensory  impression  of  air  entering  a 
laxgtT  space.  Subsequent  authors  have  generally  held  that  these  two  signs  are  not  to 
be  differentiated  by  intrinsic  differences.  Skoda  affirms  that  they  are  absolutely 
identical,  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  the  most  recent  of  German  publications.  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  characters  distinctive  of  the  cavernous  respiration  is  the 
Ascription  of  Walshe,  in  the  early  as  well  as  the  kte  editions  of  his  work  on  diseases  of 
the  lungs. 

The  analytical  study  of  respiratory  signs  led  me  to  recognize  well-marked  and  easily - 
recognizable  characters  distinctive  of  cavernous  respiration  as  long  ago  as  1852.*  This 
sign  is  to  be  differentiated,  on  the  one  hand,  from  bronchial  respiration,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  normal  respiratory  murmur.  The  differential  characters  are  as  follows  ; 
The  inspiratory  sound,  as  compared  with  that  of  bronchial  respiration,  is  low  in  pitch 
and  non-tubular;  as  compared  with  that  of  the  normal  respiratory  murmur,  it  is  non- 
vesicular. It  has  a  simple  blowing  quality.  The  expiratory  sound  differs  from  that  of 
bronchial  respiration  in  being  low  in  pitch  and  devoid  of  tubular  quality.  The  pitch  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  inspiratory  sound.  In  pitch  and  quality  it  resembles  the  expira- 
tory sound  in  the  normal  respiratory  murmur.  These  characters,  limited  to  a  circum- 
scribed space,  without  the  boundaries  of  which  is  often  found  either  bronchial  or  broncho- 
vesicular  respiration,  are  readily  appreciated,  and  they  point  unmistakably  to  the  site  of 
a  cavity.  The  characters  ,are  so  distinctive  that  the  sign  cannot  be  confounded  with 
either  bronchial  or  broncho-vesicular  respiration.  The  liability  to  error  is  in  confounding 
caremous  respiration  with  simply  weakened  respiratory  murmur,  the  only  essential  point 
of  distinction  being  the  presence  of  vesicular  quality  in  the  normal  inspiratory  sound, 
and  the  absence  of  this  quality  in  the  cavernous  inspiration ;  hence,  if  the  respiratory 
murmur  within  a  circumscribed  space  be  so  weak  that  the  vesicular  quality  is  not  clearly 
appreciable,  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  feeble  cavernous  respiration.  The  associated 
focal  sounds  should  always  prevent  this  error. 

CaTcmous  respiration  is  not  infrequently  modified  by  solidification  of  lung  surround- 
ing or  situated  in  proximity  to  cavities.  A  combination  of  the  bronchial  and  the  caver- 
nous characters  is  sometimes  rendered  apparent  within  a  circumscribed  area  by  comparison 
with  a  purely  bronchial  or  a  broncho- vesicular  respiration  without  the  limits  of  this  area* 
This  modification  may  be  distinguished  as  broncho-cavernous  respiration.  A  cavity 
without  adjacent  solidification  of  lung  may  furnish  a  cavernous  inspiratory  sound  com- 
bined with  more  or  less  of  the  vesicular  quality.  This  may  be  distinguished  as  vesiculo- 
cavernous respiration.  It  is  recognized  by  comparison  with  the  respiratory  murmur 
without  the  limits  of  a  circumscribed  area,  the  latter  corresponding  to  the  site  of  a 
cavity.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  cavity  may  be  further  established  by  associated 
vocal  signs. 

Other  varieties  may  be  mentioned.  A  cavernous  inspiration  is  sometimes  associated 
with  a  bronchial  expiration.  This  happens  in  some  cases  when  lung,  completely  or  con- 
siderably solidified,  is  in  contact  with,  or  in  close  proximity  to,  a  cavity.  The  bronchial 
insfHration  is  not  heard  over  the  cavity,  but  the  more  intense  bronchial  expiratory  sound 
extends  beyond  the  solidified  lung,  and  displaces,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  drowns  the 

*  Vide  Prize  Essay  :  ''Trana  American  Med.  Association,^'  1852. 
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cavernous  expiration  over  the  cavity.  In  another  variety  the  inspiratory  sound  is  at  its 
beginning  either  bronchial  or  broncho- vesicular,  and  it  becomes  cavernous  before  its  termi- 
nation. The  probable  explanation  is  that  air  enters  the  cavity,  not  at  the  beginning  of 
the  inspiratory  act,  but  before  the  conclusion  of  the  act ;  hence,  prior  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cavernous  respiration  the  sound  represents  adjacent  solidification  of  lung.* 

As  is  well  known,  Laennec  gave  very  little  attention  to  the  sounds  produced  by  the 
expiratory  act.  A  young  American  physician  (James  Jackson  the  younger)  was  the  first 
to  study  these  sounds,  twenty  years  after  the  discovery  of  auscultation.  Jackson  ascer- 
tained the  importance  of  a  prolonged  expiration,  having  something  of  the  bronchial 
character,  as  a  diagnostic  sign  in  the  early  stage  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  The  characters 
which  a  prolonged  expiration  may  have  are  of  importance  when  an  inspiratory  sound  is 
present,  but  especially  so  when  an  inspiratory  sound  is  either  wanting  or  too  weak  for  its 
characters  to  be  appreciated. 

The  significance  of  a  prolonged  expiration  depends  on  the  characters  pertaining  to 
pitch  and  quality.  If  the  pitch  be  high  and  the  quality  tubular,  it  denotes  solidi- 
fication of  lung  as  if  the  respiration  were  completely  either  bronchial  or  broncbo- 
vesicular;  in  other  words,  as  if  associated  with  either  a  high-pitched  tubular  or 
a  vesiculo-tubular  inspiration.  If  the  pitch  be  low  and  the  quality  non-tubular 
or  simply  blowing,  it  is  either  a  cavernous  sign  or  it  denotes  delay  and  hindrance 
to  the  free  exit  of  air  in  the  expiratory  act,  as  in  cases  of  emphysema.  The  prolonged 
expiration  in  emphysema  is  always  low  and  blowing,  not  high  and  tubular,  at  least  with- 
out the  areas  in  which  a  normal  broncho-vesicular  respiration  may  be  present.  A  pro- 
longed expiration  is  not  a  sign  of  phthisis  (exclusive  of  cavity),  unless  the  pitch  be 
raised  and  the  quality  more  or  less  tubular ;  or,  as  stated  by  Jackson,  unless  it  have 
something  of  a  bronchial  character. 

I  pass  by  adventitious  sounds,  simply  remarking  that  my  experience  corroborates  a 
statement  made  by  Skoda — namely,  the  pitch  of  moist  bronchial  r^es,  or  coarse  and  fine 
bubbling,  and  of  the  sub-crepitant  r&le,  denotes  either,  on  the  one  hand,  solidification 
around  the  tubes  in  which  the  riles  are  produced,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  absence  of 
solidification.  The  pitch  is  more  or  less  raised  when  these  rales  occur  in  connection 
with  pneumonia,  phthisis,  or  other  affections  involving  solidification.  The  pitch  is  not 
raised  when  they  occur  in  bronchitis,  in  pulmonary  oedema,  or  in  other  morbid  conditions 
which  do  not  involve  solidification  of  lung. 

Signs  Rbperablb  to  th£  Loud  Voice  and  Speech. 

The  analytical  study  of  1  ransmitted  voice-sounds  is  simpler  than  that  of  the  respiratory 
sounds,  but  not  less  important  with  reference  to  clearness  and  precision  as  regards  the 
distinctive  characters  of  vocal  signs.  Suppression  of  vocal  resonance,  and  simple  dimi- 
nution of  the  normal  intensity,  are  signs  which  do  not  call  for  analysis.  It  is  not  so 
with  the  remaining  signs  referable  to  voice  and  speech — namely,  bronchophony,  increased 
vocal  resonance,  sgophony  and  pectoriloquy. 

Bronchophony,  the  sign  correlative  to  bronchial  respiration,  is  characterized  by  con- 
centration of  the  transmitted  voice,  nearness  to  the  ear,  and  elevation  of  pitch,  as  com- 
pared with  the  diffusion,  distance,  and  lowness  of  pitch,  which  are  the  characteristics  of 

*  Under  the  name  metamorphosing  respiratory  murmur  (metamorphotirendes  Athmungw 
gerduich)  Seitz  has  described  a  variety  of  broncho-cavemous  respiration  in  which,  oaiog 
his  terms,  the  first  part  of  the  respiratory  sound  is  rude,  and  the  latter  part  bronchial  in 
character.  Inasmuch  as  by  German  vnriters  the  cavernous  and  the  bronchial  respiratioii. 
are  considered  as  identical,  the  latter  part  of  the  respiratory  sound,  in  the  Yni^ty 
described  by  him,  is  probably  cavernous. 
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the  normal  vocal  resonance.  It  is  important  to  note  that  intensity  is  not  an  element  of 
bronchophony ;  the  distinctiye  characters  of  this  sign  may  be  not  less  marked  with  a 
feeble  as  with  a  lond  vocal  resonance. 

An  abnormal  loudness  of  the  transmitted  voice-sounds,  without  the  characteristics  of 
bronchophony — that  is,  the  characters  of  the  normal  resonance  preserved  exclusive  of 
intensity — is  to  be  distinguished  as  increased  vocal  resonance.  This  sign  signifies  either 
A  d^:ree  of  solidification  falling  short  of  that  requisite,  for  bronchophony,  or  the  trans- 
mission of  a  voice  through  a  cavity.*  It  seems  an  incongruity,  but  clinical  experience 
shows  it  to  be  true,  that  a  moderate  degree  of  solidification  of  lung  may  give  rise  to 
more  intensity  of  resonance  than  a  greater  degree  of  solidification,  the  lesser  resonance 
having  the  characters  of  bronchophony,  and  the  greater  resonance  retaining  the 
characters  of  the  normal  resonance  exclasive  of  intensity.  A  cavity  not  surrounded  by 
solidified  lung  may  be  represented  by  notable  intensity  of  vocal  resonance,  but  without 
Che  bronchophonic  characters. 

Normal  bronchophony  is  sometimes  found  within  the  area  in  which  the  respiration 
may  be  normally  broncho-vesicular.  In  general,  however,  within  this  area— that  is,  over 
the  primary  and  secondary  bronchi,  the  resonance  is  simply  more  intense  than  in  the 
other  thoracic  regions. 

The  opinion  held  by  Laennec,  that  pectoriloquy  is  exclusively  a  cavernous  sign,  has 
kmg  since  been  disproved.  Articulated  words,  or  the  speech,  in  addition  to  the  voice, 
may  be  transmitted  by  solidified  lung  as  well  as  through  a  cavity.  The  characters  per- 
taining to  the  transmitted  voice,  associated  with  the  speech,  however,  enable  the  auscul- 
tator  to  decide,  in  individual  cases,  whether  the  pectoriloquy  be,  or  be  not,  a  cavernous 
sign.  If  pectoriloquy  be  accompanied  by  the  characters  distinctive  of  bronchophony 
(nearness  to  the  ear,  and  elevation  of  pitch),  the  transmission  is  by  solidified  lung ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  speech  be  transmitted,  and  the  characters  of  bronchophony  be  wanting, 
the  inference  is  that  the  pectoriloquy  denotes  a  cavity.  Two  varieties  of  pectoriloquy, 
therefore,  may  be  reoognized~*namely,  bronchophonic  and  cavernous.  This  statement 
conflicts  with  the  opinion  of  Skoda  and  others,  who  hold  that  pectoriloquy  is  simply  an 
exaggeration  of  bronchophony. 

I  would  remark  that  pectoriloquy,  which  may  be  defined  the  transmission  of  speech, 
is  often  not  sharply  discriminated  by  writers  on  auscultation,  as  well  as  by  practical 
snaeoltators,  from  bronchophony — the  latter  being  the  transmission  simply  of  the  voice ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  discrimination  was  not  clearly  made  by  Laennec.  Laennec 
seems  to  have  been  biased  by  a  desire  to  establish  pectoriloquy  as  exclusively  a  cavernous 
sign.  That  pectoriloquy  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  sign  distinct  from  broncho- 
phony, is  shown  by  Ike  fact  that  it  may  exist  without  any  of  the  characters  of  the  latter. 
Under  these  circumstances,  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  always  a 
eavemous  sign. 

To  the  vocal  sign  called  segophony,  Laennec,  in  his  treatbe  on  auscultation,  devoted 
more  space  than  to  any  other  physical  sign ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  sign  which  has  been 
more  discussed  than  this  by  subsequent  writers,  although  it  is  a  sign  of  comparatively 
small  practical  importance,  inasmuch  as  other  well-marked  and  readily  available  signs 
•office  for  the  diagnosis  of  pleural  effusion.    Laennec  confessed  that  he  encountered 


*  I  dissent  from  the  statement  made  by  some  writers  that  bronchophony  is  a  cavernous 
•igii.  Clinical  study,  as  I  believe,  shows  that  merely  intensification  of  the  resonance  is 
the  aign  when  the  voice  is  transmitted  through  a  cavity.  The  voice  may  be  broncho- 
I^ioiiic  over  a  cavity  surrounded  by  solidified  lung,  but  the  sign  then  represents  the 
latter  condition,  and  not  the  cavity. 
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much  difficultj  in  the  ezplanation  of  this  sign.  That,  as  a  role,  if  not  invariably,  the 
sign  represents  pleural  effusion,  I  do  not  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Skoda 
and  others  to  the  contrary. 

Here,  as  in  other  instances,  Laennec  naturally  sought  to  give  an  idea  of  the  sign  by 
comparisons.  The  name  which  he  gave  to  it  applies  resemblance  to  the  cry  of  the  goat. 
He  also  compared  it  to  the  Toice  when  a  counter  is  placed  between  the  teeth  and  Uie 
lips,  to  the  voice  transmitted  through  a  metallic  speaking-trumpet,  and  to  the  nasal 
intonation  which  is  assumed  in  the  performances  of  Punch.  Studied  analytically,  it  has 
the  concentration  and  the  high  pitch  of  bronchophony.  It  differs  from  the  latter  sign 
in  being  distant,  and  in  its  tremulous  or  bleating  character.* 

Signs  Eefbbablb  to  the  Wuispbabd  Yoicx. 

The  sounds  heard  over  the  thorax  when  words  are  whispered,  have  not,  as  yet,  been 
recognized  as  forming  a  separate  group  of  auscultatory  signs.  They  seem  to  me  to  be 
entitled  to  this  distinction.  It  is  true  that  a  whisper  is  almost  always  an  expiratory  act, 
and,  therefore,  the  characters  of  the  sounds  thus  produced  are  identical  with  those  of 
expiration  in  the  respiratory  signs.  The  expiratory  effort  in  a  whisper,  however,  as  a 
rule,  has  more  force  and  emphasis  than  in  the  acts  of  respiration ;  hence,  the  characters 
of  the  sounds  heard  over  the  thorax  are  more  marked ;  and,  moreover,  there  is  sometimes 
an  advantage  in  listening  to  these  sounds  disconnected  from  the  inspiratory  sounds. 
Practically,  the  whispered  voice  will  be  found  useful,  especially  in  the  diagnoais  of  incipient 
pulmonary  phthisis. 

The  whispered  voice,  as  heard  over  the  healthy  chest,  may  be  called  the  normal  bron- 
chial whisper,  inasmuch  as  the  same  is  conducted  by  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  normal 
bronchial  whisper  is  low  in  pitch,  its  quality  is  blowing,  and  its  intensity  in  different  persons 
variable,  these  characters  corresponding  to  those  of  the  expiratory  sound  in  the  normal 
respiratory  murmur.  The  characters  are  normally  modified  over  the  primary  and 
secondary  bronchi,  especially  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  in  the  same  way  as  tiie 
expiratory  sound  in  normal  broncho-vesicular  respiration.  The  abnormal  mudifioations 
may  be  named  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  signs  referable  to  the  loud  voice,  as  follows : 
1.  Increased  bronchial  whisper;  2.  Bronchophonic  whisper,  or  whispering  broncho[^ony ; 
3.  Cavernous  whisper ;  and,  4.  Whispering  pectoriloquy. 

The  whispered,  as  well  as  the  loud  voice  and  the  respiration,  may  be  amphoric;  but  I 
pass  by  now,  as  hitherto,  this  sign,  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  require  analytical  study, 
the  musical  intonation  being  alone  sufficient  for  its  recognition. 

The  bronchophonic  whisper  is  correlative  to  bronchophony  referable  to  the  loud 


*  I  re&ain  in  this  paper  from  entering  into  a  consideration  of  the  mechanism  of  signs  ; 
but  with  regard  to  segophony  I  will  venture  to  offer  an  explanation,  which  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  met  with  in  any  work  on  auscultation.  It  is  that,  the  sign  is  produced 
when,  owing  to  either  old  adhesions,  or  recent  agglutination  by  fibrinous  exudation,  the 
pleural  surfaces  adhere  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  so  that  the  lung  resists  the  pressure 
of  the  liquid ;  consequently,  the  pressure  upon  the  lung  below  the  adherence  condenses  ii 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  give  rise  to  bronchophony.  The  bronchophony,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, lacks  the  nearness  to  the  ear  which  it  has  when  liquid  is  not  present^  and  the 
presence  of  the  liquid  causes  the  goat-like  characters  of  the  sound.  This  explawatifln 
tallies  with  the  fact  that  the  sign  is  generally  limited  to  a  narrow  strip  near  the  levd  «f 
the  liquid,  and  also  with  the  fact  that  the  sign  is  rarely  found  except  when  the  level  of 
the  Uqnid  is  at  or  near  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula.  According  to  this  explanation,  as 
well  as  to  the  results  of  analysis,  segophony  is  a  modification  of  bronchophony. 
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Toice,  and  to  bronchial  respiration.  It  is  a  high-pitched  tubular  sound,  more  or  less 
intense. 

Increased  bronchial  whisper  is  correlative  to  increased  vocal  resonance  and  to  broncho- 
fesicolar  respiration.  It  is  less  high  in  pitch,  less  tubular,  aud  less  intense  than  the 
bronchophonic  whisper. 

The  cavernous  whisper  is  correlative  to  cavernous  respiration.  It  is  low  in  pitch, 
bloving  in  quality  (as  distinguished  from  tubularity),  and  of  variable  intensity. 

In  whispering  pectoriloquy  the  speech — that  is,  articulated  words — are  conveyed  to  the 
ear  of  the  auacultator.  Whispered  speech  is  oftener  transmitted  than  words  spoken  with 
the  bud  voice.  The  whbpered  words  may  be  transmitted  either  by  solidified  lung  or 
tboQgh  a  cavity,  and  it  is  easy  to  determine,  in  individual  oases,  whether  or  not  it  be  a 
eivemoas  sign.  If  the  pectoriloquious  whisper  be  also  bronchophonic — ^that  is,  the  sound 
high  in  pitch  and  tubnkr  in  quality — the  conduction  is  by  solidified  lung.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  whispered  words  be  associated  with  the  characters  of  the  cavernous 
whisper,  the  conduction  is  through  a  cavity. 

Signs  Pboducbd  by  Percussion. 

The  advantages  of  the  analytical  method  of  study  are  as  marked  in  its  application  to 
percussion  as  to  auscultation.  The  results  of  the  study,  however,  will  require  much  less 
extended  consideration. 

Taking,  as  a  point  of  departure,  percussion  in  health,  and  the  characters  of  the  normal 
resonance  as  a  standard  for  comparison,  the  number  of  morbid  signs  need  not  exceed  six, 
and  considering,  as  might  be  done,  three  of  these  as  varieties  of  one  sign,  the  number  is 
lednced  to  four.  Thus,  either  four  or  six  signs  represent  the  important  morbid  physical 
conditions  incident  to  different  pulmonary  diseases,  in  so  far  as  these  conditions  are 
determinable  by  percussion.  An  important  result  of  the  analytical  method  of  study  is 
the  elimination  of  such  vague  terms  as  iull,  empty,  hard,  wooden,  tracheal,  bandbox 
lesonance,  &c. 

The  normal  resonance  on  percussion  varies  in  different  persons  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  chest,  as  regards  intensity.  As  compared  with  all  the  morbid  signs  produced  by 
percussion,  it  is  always  low  in  pitch.  The  quality  is  sui  generis,  and  being  due^  the  air 
vesicles,  it  may  properly  be  called  vesicular. 

One  of  the  signs  is  characterized  by  absence  of  all  resonance  or  flatness.  Of  course 
this  sign  has  no  characters  pertaining  to  pitch  or  quality  of  sound. 

Diminished  resonance  or  dulness  is  another  sign.  In  this  sign  the  vesicular  quality 
of  sound  is  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  resonance  or  the  degree  of  dul- 
ness, but  more  or  less  of  the  quality  is  appreciable.  The  pitch  is  always  higher  than  that 
of  the  normal  resonance  01  the  person  examined.  The  elevation  of  pitch  is  of  practical 
value  in  determining  a  slight  degree  of  dulness. 

A  third  sign  is  tympanitic  resonance.  Intensity  should  not  be  considered  as  an 
element  in  the  characters  distinctive  of  this  sign.  A  tympanitic  resonance  may  be  either 
more  or  less  intense  than  the  normal  resonance  of  the  person  examined,  llie  chief  charac- 
teristic of  the  sign  relates  to  the  quality  of  sound ;  the  resonance  is  devoid  of  vesicular 
quality.  A  resonance  absolutely  non-vesicular  is  always  tympanitic.  Tympanitio 
itsonance  and  non-vesicular  resonance  are,  therefore,  convertible  terms.  The  pitch  is 
always  higher  than  a  resonance  with  vesicular  quality. 

The  fourth  sign  is  a  resonance  in  which  the  vesicular  is  combined  with  the  tympanitic 
quality,  and  the  mtensity  of  the  resonance  abnormally  increased.  I  have  proposed  to 
distinguish  this  sign  by  the  descriptive  name,  vesioulo-tympanitic  resonance.  The 
pitch  is  always  higher  than  that  of  the  normal  resonance  of  the  person  examined.    This 
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vesiculo-tympaiiitic  resonance  is  a  diagnostic  sign  in  cases  of  vesicular  emphysema.  It 
is  the  resonance  foond  above  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion,  and 
over  the  healthy  lobe  of  a  lung  when  another  lobe  of  the  same  lung  is  the  seat  of  lobar 
pneumonia. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  characters  of  this  sign,  and  also  its  practical  value,  I  will 
state  a  problem  in  diagnosis : — 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  a  patient  having  had  cough  and  expectoration  for  a  consider- 
able period,  together  with  deficiency  of  breath  on  exercise,  is  a  subject  for  a  physical 
examination  of  the  chest.  Over  the  upper  anterior  thoracic  regions,  on  the  right  side, 
the  resonance  on  percussion  is  found  to  be  notably  less  in  degree  than  over  the  corre- 
sponding regions  on  the  left  side.  The  difference,  as  regards  intensity  of  resonance, 
between  the  two  sides  in  these  regions,  is  distinctly  greater  than  the  normal  disparity. 
Now,  if  the  relatively  less  intense  resonance  on  the  right  side  be  considered  dulness, 
this  sign,  in  connection  with  the  symptoms,  points  to  the  existence  of  pulmonary 
phthisis.  But  the  relatively  less  intense  resonance  on  the  right  side  may  not  be  dul- 
ness— it  may  be  due  to  an  abnormal  increase  of  the  resonance  on  the  left  side.  If  this 
be  so,  the  greater  resonance  on  the  left  side  points  to  vesicuhir  emphysema.  The 
question  whether  the  difference  in  the  intensity  of  resonance  between  the  two  sides  be 
due  to  an  increase  of  the  resonance  on  the  left  side  (denoting  emphysema),  or  to  dulness 
on  the  right  side  (denoting  phthisis),  is  to  be  settled  by  comparing  the  resonance  on  the 
two  sides  as  regards  characters  other  than  intensity — that  is,  by  the  characters  relating 
to  pitch  and  quality.  If  the  resonance  in  the  hypothetical  case  which  has  been  stated, 
be  higher  in  pitch,  as  well  as  more  intense  on  the  left  side  than  the  resonance  on  the 
right  side,  it  is  a  vesiculo-tympanitic  resonance,  and  denotes  emphysema.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  resonance  on  the  riglit  side  be  higher  in  pitch  than  that  on  the  left 
side,  as  well  as  less  intense,  it  is  dulness,  and  denotes  a  certaui  degree  of  solidification 
of  lung. 

The  error  of  confounding  phthisis  and  emphysema  is  not  infrequent :  two  diseases 
differing  widely  in  respect  of  gravity,  and  the  latter  protective  in  a  great  measure  against 
the  former.  Assuming,  in  a  case  offering  the  problem  just  stated,  the  disease  to  be 
pulmonary  emphysema,  the  relatively  lesser  resonance  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest  is, 
in  fact,  an  increased  or  a  vesiculo-tympanitic  resonance,  as  may  be  shown  by  comparing 
the  resonance  on  this  side  in  the  regions  named  with  that  of  the  resonance  over 
the  lower  lobe  of  the  lung  on  the  same  side.  This  b  in  accordance  with  the  rule  that 
vesicular  emphysema,  when  not  lobular  or  vicarious,  is  bilateral,  affecting  the  upper 
more  than  the  lower  lobes  on  the  two  sides,  and  generally  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  more 
than  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung. 

Amphoric  and  cracked-metal  resonance  on  percussion  may  be  considered  as  varieties 
of  tympanitic  resonance.  They  are  covered  by  the  definition  of  tympanitic  resonance, 
that  is,  the  resonance  is  non-vesicular.  They  are  readily  enough  distinguished  by  their 
characteristics.  Perhaps,  in  view  of  their  significance  as  cavernous  signs,  it  is  more 
convenient  to  enumerate  them  as  distinct  signs. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  this  short  paper  to  give  an  exposition  of  the  method  of  study 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  secures  for  auscultation  and  percussion  simplicity,  together 
with  completeness  and  precision  in  their  application  to  physical  diagnosis,  and  I  have 
submitted  results  to  which  I  have  been  led  by  pursuing  this  study  as  a  branch  of 
clinical  medicine.  If  the  tone  of  my  paper  may  have  appeared  to  show  undue  assurance—- 
or  even  dogmatism,  I  would  plead  in  extenuation  that  in  order  not  to  presume  too  much 
on  the  patience  of  my  hearers  and  readers,  I  have  sought  to  condense  the  matter  as 
mnch  as  possible.    As  a  further  plea,  I  may  add  that  I  have,  for  many  years  been  a 
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student  and  teacher  of  auscultation  and  percussion,  and  that  I  have  reached  the  age 
when  some  indulgence  may  be  claimed  on  the  score  of  no  longer  remaimng  among  the 
junior  members  of  our  profession. 


Note  on  the  Value  of  BaccellUs  Sign — Pectoriloquie  Aphonique 

— in  the  Differential  Diagnosis  of  Pleuritic  Effusions, 

R.  Douglas  Powell,  London. 

My  knowledge  of  Dr.  Baccelli's*  views  on  the  value  of  transmitted  whisper  sound  in 
distinguishing  between  purulent  and  serous  effusions,  is  entirely  derived  from  Dr.  Noel 
Gueneau  de  Mussy's  abstract  of  his  paper  in  the  Onion  M6dicale,f  of  January,  1876. 
Dr.  Gueneau  de  Mussy,  in  subsequent  numbers  of  the  same  journal,  adds  some  valuable 
remarks  on  the  physical  signs  of  pleurisy ;  but  it  is  as  regards  the  diagnostic  value  of 
this  one  particular  9\gn— pectoriloquie  aphonique — that  I  wish  to  invite  discussion  to- 
day. Dr.  Baccelli  admits  of  three  varieties  of  pleuritic  effusion  (he  is  speaking  ot 
inflammatory  effusions),  1,  serum ;  2,  pus ;  3,  sero-pus ;  or,  rather,  sero-purulent 
iehrig,  a  serous  fluid  containing  granular,  pyoid,  and  epithelial  cells,  I  would  here 
remark  that  the  distinction  between  pus  and  sero-purulent  fluid,  rightly  observed,  is  one 
of  much  clinical  importance  in  pleuritic  effusions,  for  whereas  pus  is  material,  con- 
sisting of  corpuscular,  living,  migratory,  and  multiplying  elements,  in  the  sero-purulent 
fluid,  commonly  found  in  effusions  of  older  date,  the  pus  elements  are  dead,  degenerated, 
effete;  the  fluid,  save  for  the  mechanical  inconvenience  caused  by  it,  is  innocuous.  Such 
a  fluid  may  exist  in  the  pleura  for  many  years.  On  some  rare  occasions,  however,  a 
purulent  effusion,  instead  of  thus  becoming  degenerated,  rapidly  loses  vitality  and 
decomposes,  giving  rise  to  septic  systemic  poisoning.^  The  diagnosis  between  serous 
and  purulent  effusions  into  the  pleura  is  confessedly  very  difficult.  Dr.  Baccelli  justly 
maintains  that  of  all  the  signs  that  have  been  regarded  as  characteristic  of  empyema 
no  one  sign  and  no  combination  of  signs  is  really  so.  Profuse  sweatings  are  as  common 
m  the  rheumatic  form  of  serous  pleurisy  as  in  empyema.  The  pyrexia  msy  be  of  hectic 
type  and  long  duration  in  serous  effusion  (Case  2).  Chills  may  be  very  decided  in  simple 
effusion,  although  positive  rigors,  followed  by  sweatings,  are  very  rare ;  but  these  latter 
signs  may  be  trivinl  in  empyema.  Dr.  Baccelli  even  maintains  that  we  may  have 
oedema  of  the  affected  side  in  association  with  simple  effusion.  It  has  never  occurred 
within  my  experience  to  meet  with  such  a  case,  but  Dr.  Baccelli's  positive  statement 
must  be  accepted.  Hitherto  puncture  of  the  pleura,  with  removal  of  a  sample  of  the 
fluid  it  contains,  has  been  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  a  certain  diagnosis. 

One  would  gladly  welcome  a  new  sign  that  would  render  diagnosis  certain  without 
recourse  to.this  somewhat  riide,  if  harmless,  procedure,  and  Dr.  Baccelli  claims  that  the 
presence  or  absence  of  whispering  pectoriloquy,  heard  through  the  thickness  of  the  fluid, 
affords  such  a  criterion.    It  is  the  purpose  of  my  present  communication  further,  to  test 

*  Sulla  transmissione  dei  suoni  attraverso  i  liquidi  endopleurici  di  differente  natura : 
Archivi  di  Medicina,  Chvrwrgia  ed  Igiena    Boma :  1875. 

t  I  have  since  had  the  advantage,  with  the  help  of  my  friend  Dr.  E.  PoUook,  of 
perusing  Dr.  Baccelli's  original  paper. 

Z  A  serous  effusion  may  probably,  under  certain  circumstances,  undergo  decomposition 
also. 
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tlus  view  by  relating  several  cases  in  which  the  sign  has  been  observed  and  its  valae 
tested,  and  to  elicit  farther  experience  from  those  present.  If,  in  a  case  of  pleuritic 
effusion,  the  observer  apply  his  ear  directly  or  by  the  stethoscope  on  the  affected  side  in 
the  outer  basic  region  (e.g.,  below  and  outside  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula),  and 
direct  the  patient  to  utter  in  a  distinct  whisper  some  rough  words,  as  "  tren-ta-tr^  " 
trente-irois,  "one,**  "two,**  "three,**  the  whispered  sounds  may  (1)  be  well  conducted 
to  the  ear,  oonsiiiniiag  poctoriloquie  aphanique,  in  which  case  it  Inay  be  assumed,  in  Dr. 
Baoeelli's  opinion,  that  the  fluid  present  is  clear  serum ;  or  (2)  the  whispered  sounds 
may  be  inaudible,  or  very  imperfectly  audible,  in  which  case  the  fluid  is  opaque,  and 
more  or  less  purulent.  In  one  case  in  which  the  sign  was  present,  and  the  fluid  removed 
was  purulent  in  appearance,  Dr.  Baccelli  was  satisfied  by  finding,  on  microscopic  exami- 
nation, that  it  did  not  contain  pus,  but  myriads  of  granulo-fatty  elements. 

It  will  be  needless  to  detail  the  physical  signs  of  the  cases  now  to  be  quoted,  since 
we  are  only  concerned  with  the  facts  relating  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  Baccelli's 
sign  in  each  case. 

Case  1. — Mr.  E.  A.,  aged  twenty-three,  consulted  me  on  May  1, 1879,  for  pain  in 
the  lefl  side.  This  illness  commenced  in  January,  with  repeated  hemoptysis  during  a 
week.  He  recovered  this  attack  and  remained  "  well "  until  fourteen  days  before  seeing 
me,  when  he  was  taken  with  pain  in  the  left  side,  of  pleuritic  character,  with  languor, 
but  no  positive  inability  to  work.  His  father  died  at  sixty,  of  bronchitis ;  his  mother 
at  forty-two,  of  cancer  of  the  throat.  He  was  a  sparely-built  man,  with  very  pallid  face 
and  mucous  membranes.  Breath  extremely  offensive,  almost  gangrenous  in  odour. 
The  chest  showed  the  usual  signs  of  a  large  effusion  into  the  lefk  pleura,  displacing 
the  heart  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  0?er  the  region  of  absolute  dulness  in  front  the 
whispered  voice  was  well  conducted  to  the  ear.  Orer  the  scapular  region  the  voice 
sounds  were  bronchophonic,  of  nasal  quality  (imperfect  ssgophony),  and  from  the  spine 
of  the  scapula  to  a  little  above  the  base  the  whisper  was  well  conducted  (pectoriloquie 
aphonique.)  Two  days  later,  with  a  needle  syringe,  a  drachm  of  perfectly  clear  fluid  was 
removed.  The  rest  became  slowly  absorbed  without  further  interference,  and  the  patient 
recovered.  The  hereditary  history  of  cancer  in  this  case  and  the  gangrenous  odour  of 
breath,  with  preceding  severe  hemorrhages  and  marked  present  ansmia,  threw  con- 
siderable doubt  upon  the  diagnosis  which  Baccelli's  sign  helped  to  remove. 

Case  2. — Miss  L..  aged  thirty,  of  rheumatic  diathesis,  inherited  from  the  mother's  side, 
came  to  me  on  July  14, 1880,  with  left  pleurisy  of  two  or  three  days*  date.  There  were 
friction  sounds  in  the  left  infra-mammary  region,  the  pulse  was  140  and  the  temperature 
102^.  After  four  days  the  left  side  was  dull  to  the  clavicle  with  well  marked  s^^opfaony 
in  the  scapular  region,  and  somewhat  distant  tubular  breath  sound,  with  well  marked 
pectoriloquie  aphonique  over  the  whole  back.  The  temperature  ranged  between  100^ 
and  103*^,  and  for  forty  days  it  rose  daily  above  100^  {see  Chart).  Pulse  varied  finom  100 
to  120.  On  the  10th  to  the  14th  days  distinct  chills  were  experienced,  in  consequence 
of  which,  and  also  of  restlessness  from  increasing  dyspnoea,  paracentesis  was  performed 
by  Mr.  Nunn  on  the  15th  day,  and  45  oz.  of  perfectly  clear  serum  removed,  a  considerable 
portion  being  left  behind.  The  pleura  partially  refilled,  the  fluid  then  began  to  subside, 
but  a  week  after  the  operation,  when  there  was  returning  resonance  in  the  sub-clavicular 
r^on,  pectoriloquie  apkonique  was  still  distinct  posteriorly,  and  remained  so  for  some 
time  later.  The  pyrexia  did  not  subside  wholly  until  the  60th  day,  although  Miss  L. 
slowly  improved  and  recovered,  but  with  contraction  of  lung  and  side.  In  this  case  the 
character  and  duration  of  the  pyrexia  and  the  occurrence  of  chills  suggested  that  the 
effusion  was  purulent ;  the  presence  of  Baccelli's  sign  negatived  this  view,  and  was  con- 
firmed by  the  result  of  the  operation.    Tubrdar  breath  sound,  heard  in  this  and  in  many 
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sQcfa  eases,  is  a  sign  often  calcolated  to  mislead  diagnosis,  if  the  displaced  heart  and 
other  signs  he  not  carefallj  noted. 

Case  3. — On  April  26, 1  saw  Miss  K.,  aged  ahout  twenty^siz,  with  Dr.  Pearson,  of 
Kensington.  The  illness  commenoed  three  weeks  previously  with  pain  in  the  left  side  and 
rigors  after  ezposnre  to  cold  whilst  fatigued.  The  left  side  was  dull  throughout,  except 
at  the  stemo-clayicular  region,  where  some  Skodaic  resonance  was  elicited,  the  heart 
beating  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  There  was  no  respiration  audible  over  dulness  in 
front,  but  over  lower  two-thirds  posteriorly  there  was  distant  tubular  breath  sound,  with 
well-conducted  voice  and  whisper— ^ee^oWZoguie  apkonique.  The  side  was  distinctly 
fbller  behind,  the  inward  curve  of  the  flank  obliterated.  No  measurements  taken. 
April  28,  tiocar,  with  syphon  tube  attached,  introduced  at  sixth  space  anterior,  nipple 
line,  and  two  and  half  pints  of  clear  serous  fluid,  very  slightly  blood-stained,  removed ; 
the  rest  of  the  fluid  became  absorbed  without  further  interference. 

Case  4 — ^Heniy  I.,  aged  twenty-nine,  admitted  (May,  1881)  under  my  care  into  the 
Jfiddiesex  Hospital,  with  acute  left  pleurisy  of  eleven  days'  duration.  All  the  signs  of  large 
efibaioD  were  present,  taid  pectoriloquie  apkonique  well  marked,  especially  at  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  scapula.  Four  and  a  half  pints  of  perfectly  dear  serum  were  removed.  The 
opoation  was  afterwards  repeated,  and  the  rest  became  gradually  absorbed. 

Case  5. — June,  1881,  a  female,  aged  twenty-six,  under  my  care  in  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  with  effusion  into  right  pleura  of  a  few  days'  duration.  The  effusion  at  first 
npidly  extended,  but  the  symptoms  and  signs — ^including  Baccelli's  sign — rendered  the 
diagnosis  of  serous  effusion  pretty  certain,  and  the  fluid  subsequently  abated  in  the  usual 
▼ay  without  interference. 

Que  6.— Wm.  B.  C,  a  clerk,  aged  twenty-nine,  was  admitted  into  the  Brompton 
Hospital  under  my  care  in  February,  1880.  His  father  was  asthmatic  and  two  children 
had  died  of  phthisis.  He  had  suffered  for  many  years  from  winter  cough,  but  previous 
to  his  present  illness  had  been  four  years  free  from  it.  Twelve  months  prior  to  admission 
he  had  severe  neuralgia  for  three  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  had  bronchitis 
with  increasing  breathlcBsness,  weakness,  and  moderate  hectic  On  admission  he  pre- 
sented the  signs  of  a  considerable  effusion  into  the  left  pleura.  At  the  apex,  however, 
the  lung  was  adherent,  cavernous  respiration  and  clicks  were  then  heard.  Over  the 
region  of  dulness,  which  extended  from  the  second  rib  in  front  and  the  spine  of  the 
aeapuLir  behind,  there  were  no  respiratory  sounds,  and  the  whisper  was  not  conducted. 
On  March  15,  paracentesis  was  performed,  and  35}  oz.  of  clear  fluid  removed.  The 
long  disease  further  developed,  however,  and  the  sputa  became  foetid,  the  temperature, 
which  had  been  of  hectic  type,  continuing  to  rise  daily  above  100^.  A  free  incision  was 
made  with  antiseptic  precautions  on  April  1,  and  almost  clear  serum  removed.  The 
patient  died  some  four  months  later  from  extension  of  lung  disease.  In  this  case,  in 
which  the  lung  was  also  diseased,  although  the  fluid  present  was  quite  clear,  Baocelli's 
sign  failed. 

Case  7.^-On  May  16, 1880, 1  was  asked  by  Dr.  Stamford,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  to  see 
a  young  Udy  of  consumptive  £unily  hifltoiy»  who,  six  weeks  previously,  had  been  seized 
with  symptoms  of  acute  pleurisy,  which  appeared  to  subside ;  but  recently  hectic 
symptoms  had  developed  with  apthous  mouth,  and  complete  intolerance  of  £Dod  by  the 
■tomadi.  The  chest  signs  were  those  of  a  large  effusm  into  the  left  pleura,  displacing 
the  heart  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  At  about  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula  there 
was  imperfect  ssgophony,  the  voice  being  heard,  but  not  conducted  up  the  stethoscope, 
and  being  attended  with  a  lisp  distinctly  conducted  up  to  the  ear.  The  whispered  voice 
ga?e  peetoriloqme  apkomque.  Paracentesis  was  advised,  and  on  the  second  day  Dr. 
Stamford  removed  by  the  aspirator  twenty-five  ounces  of  "foetid  purulent  matter." 
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Note  from  Dr.  Stamford,  May  7, 1881:— **MU8  N.  is  doing  well,  and  gaining  flash 
and  strength  slowly.  I  made  sufficient  opening  to  admit  the  tube  you  kindly  sent  me,, 
and  which  was  taken  out  in  March.  The  wound  has  not  quite  closed,  and  there  is  still 
a  little  discharge."  In  this  case  the  presence  of  Bacoelli*s  sign  contradicted  the  evidence 
derived  from  general  symptoms  which  indicated  septic  poisoning.  If  it  be  urged  that 
the  pus  had  become  so  altered  by  breaking  up  of  its  elements  from  deoompoAition 
as  to  correspond  acoustically  with  serum,  then  Baooelli's  sign  might  be  regarded  as  of 
especial  value  in  association  with  septic  symptoms,  as  indicating  decomposition  of  the 
fluid.    I  much  doubt  whether  experience  will  bear  out  this  interpretation,  however. 

Case  8. — ^A  distiller's  drayman,  aged  forty-one,  of  good  family  history,  but  rather 
intemperate  habits,  was  admitted  into  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  under  my  colleague.  Dr. 
Cayley,  in  March,  1880.  He  had  a  month  previously  fallen  over  a  beer-cask,  and  injured 
the  right  side  of  the  chest.  Pleurisy  followed  with  high  fever  and  delirium  for  a  week, 
and,  subsequently,  cough  and  pain  in  the  side  continuing,  with  dyspnosaand  emaciation, 
he  was  admitted.  The  chest  yielded  the  signs  of  a  moderate  effusion  on  the  right  side, 
occupying  the  postero-lateral  region,  the  dulness  being  absolute  below  the  spine  of  the 
scapula,  with  very  faint  breath  sounds,  and  legophony  in  scapular  region,  and  con- 
ducted whisper  {pectoriloquie  aphonique)  at  base.  There  were  also  signs  of  general 
bronchitis  over  the  lungs.  A  flne  trocar  was  inserted,  and  pus  issuing,  a  free  incision 
was  made.  The  patient  died,  and,  post-mortem,  "over  the  right  pleura,  the 
adhesions  were  moderately  firm  in  front  and  over  the  anterior  parts,  lateraUy  and  toward 
the  base ;  but  along  a  line  running  obliquely  outwards  from  the  angle  of  the  second  rib 
to  the  mid-axillary  line  in  the  ninth  interspace  the  adhesions  were  almost  cartilaginous 
in  density.  On  cuttmg  through  them  about  50  oz.  of  thick  light  yellow  curdy  pus  flowed 
out.  On  removing  this  the  cavity  of  a  localized  empyema  was  found  situated  between 
the  spine  and  the  line  of  adhesion  just  mentioned,  and  having  its  anterior  wall  formed 
by  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lung.  The  pleural  surfaces  of  the  empyemal  cavity 
were  much  thickened,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  coagulated  lymph  hanging  in  shreds 
into  the  cavity.  The  contained  pus  was  not  offensive." — Extract  from  post-mortem 
notes  by  Dr.  Fowler. 

Dr.  Noel  Gueneaude  Mussy,  interpreting  Dr.  Baocelli's  views,  observes,*  *'  Les  parois 
de  la  cavity  qui  contient  le  liquide  peuvent  aussi  influer  sur  la  transmissibilit^  du  son ;  il  y 
a,  en  effet,  uue  grande  difference,  au  point  de  vue  de  bi  vibratilitd,  en  tre  une  membrane 
homog^ne,  s^e  et  tendue,  et  une  autre  qui  n'est  pas  homog^ne  qui  est  pulpeuse 

humide  et  r6l&ch^ Et  voila  pourquoi :    dans  la  collection  purulente  enkyst^ 

qui,  pour  M.  Baccelli,  constitue  I'empy^me  vrai,  dit-il,  Textinction  dee  vibrations  est 
complete  sous  Tinfluence  combin^e  des  parois  limitantes,  de  la  density  et  de  la 
corpusculation  du  liquide."  In  the  above-related  case  these  conditions  were  present  (it 
was  emphatically  rempyhme  vrai  of  Dr.  Baccelli),  but  did  not  serve  to  extinguish  the 
conduction  of  the  whisper  sound. 

Case  9. — An  ex-soldier,  aged  thirty-two,  in  the  Brompton  Hospital,  under  my 
colleague,  Dr.  Symes  Thompson,  who  was  good  enough  to  ask  me  to  see  the  case.  The 
man,  of  previous  good  health,  had  pleurisy  with  effusion  in  the  left  pleura  twelve  months 
ago,  and  42  pint«  of  fluid  were  removed :  again  in  September  110  ounces  were  removed, 
the  fluid  on  both  occasions  being  quite  clear,  **  like  bitter  beer."  The  patient  had  lost 
one  stone  in  flesh  since  his  illness,  and  had  some  hereditary  tendency  to  phthisis,  but 
had  presented  no  active  symptoms,  neither  hsemoptysis  nor  severe  cough.  On  the 
16th  of  April,  a  few  days  after  admission,  he  was  again  aspirated,  and  6  ounces  of 


*  V  Union  M4dicale,  loc  cit,,  p.  51,  52. 
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opaque  eemi-purulent  flnid  iipmoved ;  the  effusion  rapidly  increased,  and  on  April  26kh 
the  physical  signs  indicated  a  large  collection,  displacing  the  heart  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum,  enlarging  the  side  to  the  extent  of  one  inch  of  increased  semi-circumference. 
The  signs  were  those  usual  in  effusion,  but  the  whispered  voice  was  nowhere  conducted 
ever  the  region  of  dulness,  and  vocal  resonance  only  very  incomplete  over  the  upper 
part  posteriorly;  respiratory  sounds  absent.  On  the  opposite  side,  in  the  mammary 
region,  coarse  inspiratory  crepitation  was  present.  The  temperature  had  since  admission 
ranged  101^  in  the  evening.  By  means  of  trocar  and  syphon-tubes  117  ounces  of 
opaque  yellowish  green  fluid  were  withdrawn.  Under  the  microscope  the  fluid  was 
found  to  contain  free  fat  granules  and  corpuscles  in  tolerable  abundance,  each  containing 
several  bright  refracting  granules.    No  living  pus  cells  or  leucocytes  were  observed. 

April  29. — Breath  sound  with  friction  audible  to  the  fourth  rib  in  front,  with 
percussion  resonance.  Besonance  posteriorly  to  junction  of  upper  and  mid-third  of 
scapula.    Whisper  inaudible,  no  segophony.    Side  two  inches  smaller  than  the  opposite. 

Case  10. — On  July  29, 1881, 1  took  an  opportunity  of  carefully  re-examining  a  patient, 
John  C,  a  policeman,  aged  thirty-eight,  who  two  years  ago  was  under  my  care  in  the 
Brompton  Hospital,  and  who  has  since  been  more  or  less  under  my  observation  and  that 
of  my  colleague.  Dr.  B.  Thompson.  When  admitted  two  years  ago  the  man  had 
extensive  effusion  into  the  left  pleura,  which  dated  from  an  acute  attack  eighteen  months 
previously  (February,  1878).  The  presence  or  absence  o£  pectoriloquie  aphonique  at  that 
time  is  not  recorded  in  my  notes.  He  was  on  two  occasions  tapped,  and  iodine 
injections  employed,  but  the  fluid  reaccumulated,  and  the  general  health  and  physique  of 
the  patient  being  extremely  good,  and  his  thoracic  parietes  strong  and  rigid,  and, 
further,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  lung  was  in  all  probability  permanently 
<»l]ap8ed,  I  decided,  after  consultation  with  Dr.  B.  Thompson,  that  it  was  better  to  let 
him  abne  b<>  long  as  he  suffered  no  active  inconvenience  rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
the  long  iUnees  and  doubtful  result  that  must  necessarily  have  attended  a  radical  opera- 
tion in  such  a  case.    He  has  continued  on  night  duty  as  a  policeman  ever  since. 

Pig.  6. 


Shading  indicates  extent  of  dulness,  A  heart,  apex  at  *.  Beepiration  generally 
absent  over  region  of  dnfaiess,  but  over  a  limited  area  at  third  cartilage,  B,  the  respiration  was 
very  tabular  with  pectoriloquial  whisper.  At  C  the  respiration  was  bronchial,  similar  in 
(itdi  to  thai  over  the  trachea;  the  voice  and  whisper  conducted,  but  not  distinctly 
pectoriloqniaL  Along  the  margin  of  the  thorax  on  the  right  side  at  D  a  well  marked 
fringe  ol  enlarged  venous  capillaries  extended,  . 

Pabt  n.  L 
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July  29,  1881,  the  physical  signs  as  shown  in  the  diagrams  still  indicated  great 
collection  of  fluid  in  the  pleura. 

Fig.  7. 


Back  view  of  chest.  Vertical  shading  again  indicates  complete  duloess  on  percus- 
sion, with  absence  o£  respiration  and  fremitus.  Voice  and  whisper  [sounds  generally 
absent ;  but  along  areas  of  oblique  shading,  A  and  B,  the  whispered  voice  was  distinctly 
conducted  at  C,  being  almost  pectoriloquial,  whereas  above  or  below  this  line  of  Bhi^in^ 
it  became  quite  lost.  This  lower  line  of  conducted  whisper  extended  from  the  4-5 
spinous  process  to  below  the  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  corresponded  therefore  in  direction 
with  the  main  bronchi.  The  upper  line,  and  also  the  pectoriloquial  spot  in  front,  mi^ht 
correspond  with  a  bronchiectatic  condition  of  lung,  covered  by  densely  thickened  pleura. 
The  cyrtometer  tracing  of  the  circumference  of  the  thorax  immediately  below  the  nipple 
level  showed  that  the  measurement  of  the  left  side  (18|  inches)  only  exceeded  that  of 
right  side  (ISJ  inches)  by  J  inch  ;  but  the  tracing  on  this  side  was  more  rounded,  and 
gave  a  larger  capacity— viz.,  9i  inches  by  6  inches,  as  against  8  J  inches  by  6}  inches  on  the 
opposite  side.  Vital  capacity,  90-100  cubic  inches  (Lownes*  spirometer).  The  patient 
suffers  from  no  cough  or  other  symptoms,  and,  save  from  some  breathlessness  on  exertion, 
as  from  walking  quickly  or  up  hill,  he  is  appaiently  in  perfect  health. 

or  the  ten  cases  above  related,  with  respect  toBaccelli's  sign,  in  six  cases  the  fluid  was 
clear,  five  of  them  yielded  the  sign,  the  sixth  did  not.  In  two  caseft,  also  acute,  the  fluid 
was  purulent ;  yet  in  both  cases  Baccelli's  sign  was  present  when  one  would  not  have 
expected  it.  In  two  cases,  both  of  old  standing,  the  fluid  was  serouji,  containing  efiete 
pus  elements ;  in  one  of  these  cases  the  sign  was  wholly  absent,  in  the  other  it  was 
present  in  a  modified  degree. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  larger  series  of  cases  the  sign  would  hold  good  in  a 
greater  proportion,  probably  in  almost  all  cases  of  simple  serous  effusion.  That 
pectoriloquie  aphonique  is  a  sign  of  a  certain  value  in  association  with  other  signs  in 
the  diagnosis  of  pleuritic  effusions  cannot  be  doubted,  and  the  thanks  of  the  profession 
are  due  to  Dr.  Baccelli  for  prominently  drawing  attention  to  it.  But  that  the  sign  has 
the  surpassing  value  contended  by  Dr.  Baccelli  as  a  criterion  in  the  diagnosis  of  serous 
from  purulent  effusions  is  disproved,  I  think,  even  by  the  meagre  experience  I  have 
ventured  now  to  contribute.  We  cannot  yet  be  said  to  know  the  precise  mechanism  of 
the  sign.  Homogeneity  of  fluid  does  not  suffice  for  its  transmission  ;  Case  6  would 
tend  to  show  that  a  damaged  lung  or  a  thickened  pleura  would  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  the  sign.  Yet  in  Case  2  the  sound  was  perfect,  although  the  continued  pyrexia  in 
the  absence  of  cough  and  the  permanent  collapse  of  lung  would  suggest  a  thickened 
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pleura.  Although  I  have  tested  the  intra-pleural  pressure  in  several  cases  of  pleuritic 
effbsioD,*  I  regret  that  I  have  not  done  so  as  yet  with  special  reference  to  the  presence 
of  this  sign,  bat  in  Case  2  the  perfection  of  the  sign  before  and  for  some  time  after 
puaoenteeis  would  point  to  the  probability  that  tension  within  the  sac  can  have  little  to 
do  with  its  occurrence.  One  cannot  doubt,  after  Dr.  Baccelli's  observations,  that  in 
many  cases  of  purulent  effusion  the  sign  would  be  characteristically  wanting,  but  its 
presence  in  the  two  cases  above  mentioned  (Cases  7  and  8)  shows  that  the  sign 
if  too  uncertain  to  be  relied  upon  in  diagnosis.  Dr.  Bacoelli  regards  uniformity  and 
clearness  of  fluid  as  very  essential  to  the  transmission  of  the  sound,  observing  that  when 
Uie  fluid  is  corpuscular  the  w/tves  of  sound  are  lost  by  interference  and  dispersion  in 
passing  through  a  heterogeneous  medium.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  breaking 
down  of  the  corpuscles  of  a  purulent  fluid  into  a  granular  debris  should  so  alter  the 
acoustic  properties  of  the  fluid  as  to  restore  the  conducting  power  for  whisper  sounds,  or 
Case  7  might  possibly  be  explained ;  but  in  Case  8  the  sound  was  transmitted  through 
nndoabted  unchanged  pus. 

DISCUSSION. 
Prof.  D*£sFiNE,  Geneva :  There  are  two  means  of  distinguishing  the  bruit  of 
polmonary  solidification  (bronchial  breathing)  from  the  vesicular  murmur.  The  one  arises 
from  the  nature  itself  of  the  produced  sound ;  'the  breath  begins  with  an  aspirated  h, 
the  vesicular  bruit  however  harsh  it  may  be,  is  preceded  by  an /or  aw.  This  sign 
has  long  ago  been  given  in  the  GUrman  cliniques.  The  second  means  is  more  limited  in 
its  utility ;  it  consists  in  realizing  by  the  stethoscope  the  vesicular  murmur  made  by 
the  lung  still  pervious  to  air,  which  separates  the  ear  from  the  souffle. 

Dr.  Douglas  Powbll,  London:  I  feel  somewhat  disappointed  that  Dr.  Austin 
Flint  has  not  on  this  occasion  given  his  great  authority  and  experience  in  the  endeavour 
to  place  auscultation  upon  some  simpler  and  broader  basis,  rather  than  confining  himself 
to  the  discussion  of  particular  physical  signs.  For  the  time  seems  to  have  arrived  when 
the  whole  subject  of  auscultation  must  be  reconsidered,  and  when  we  shall  have  perhaps  to 
return  to  the  simpler  views  advocated  by  Bean,  Spittal  and  others  many  years  ago.  I 
mamtain  that  the  so-called  vesicular  (healthy)  breath  sound  must  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
pound sound  made  up  of  a  conducted  glottic  sound,  and  the  multiple  sound  produced  by  the 
air  passing  from  the  bronchioles  into  the  vesicles ;  and  that  all  morbid  breath  sounds 
(harsh,  bronchial,  cavernous,  &o.)  are  due  to  the  more  or  less  complete  suppression  of 
the  bronchiole-vesicular  part  of  the  normal  breath  sound,  and  the  better  conduction, 
either  simply  or  with  modification  of  the  glottic  breath  sound.  No  one  of  experience 
can  fail  to  have  noted  cases  of  pneumonia  and  lung  excavation,  in  which  the  affected 
nde  was  practically  motionless,  yet  in  which  bronchial  or  cavernous  respiration,  as  the 
case  might  be,  was  well  marked.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  sounds  thus 
heard  being  conducted  glottic  sounds,  more  or  less  modified  by  the  media  through  which 
they  are  heard.  The  bronchial  tubes  themselves,  if  clear  and  unchanged,  yield  no  sound, 
and  when  obstructed  yield  certain  musical  or  bubbling  sounds  called  rales.  With 
reierenoe  to  bronchial  breath-sound  the  experiments  of  MM.  Bondet  and  Chauveau  are 
ooDclusive — selecting  a  horse  with  pneumonia,  in  which  over  the  consolidation  bronchial 
breath-sound  was  distinct,  and  on  the  sound  side  the  respiration  exaggerated,  they  per- 
fiyniied  tracheotomy,  and  whilst  one  observer  held  the  wound  widely  open  the  other 
toacultated.     The  bronchial  breath-sound  formerly  heard  over  the  consolidation  was 

*  Clinical  Societt/'t  TransctctionSf  vol.  iii.  Jan.  1870.  See  also  Author's  work  on 
Consumption,  p.  264,  in  which  a  continuous  tracing  of  intra-pleural  pressure  during 
para^^entesia  ib  recorded. 
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now  extingimhed,  but  the  exaggerated  healthy  breathing  on  the  opposite  side  reoudned 
unchanged.  On  now  introducing  a  reed-pipe  into  the  wound  the  musical  sound  was 
well  heard  (bronchophony)  over  the  conwlidation,  but  was  feeble  on  the  healthy  aides. 
This  experiment  completely  to  my  mind  settles  the  question  as  to  the  glottic  origin  of 
bronchial  breath  sound. 

Prof.  EwALD,  Berlin  :  I  have  to  add  very  few  words  to  the  able  and  dear  explanation 
of  our  President,  but>  having  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  many  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion, 
I  wish  to  express  my  agreement  with  Dr.  Powell  in  so  far  as  the  so-called  Baocelli's 
phenomena  is  not  at  all  a  true  vign  of  serous  or  purulent  effusion.  I  believe  that  Dr. 
Bacoelli  ittarted  from  a  wrong  point  of  physical  anticipation,  inferring  that  the  serous 
fluid  would' better  conduct  the  sound  than  the  purulent  one.  The  only  way  to  settle  the 
diagnosis  is  the  puncture  with  the  Pravatz*s  syringe.  This  will  do  no  harm  at  all  if 
antiseptic  precautions  are  taken,  and  I  have  done  it  very  often  without  any  damage. 

Dr.  Mahomed,  London,  drew  attention  to  the  great  necessity  which  existed  for  a 
uniform  nomenclature  of  auscultatory  sounds,  both  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  and  for 
ensuring  accuracy  and  comparability  of  clinical  records ;  several  examples  were  given  of 
various  meanings  for  one  word,  and  of  various  words  with  oue  meaning ;  great  confusion 
existed  among  teachers  and  students  in  these  matters,  and  he  asked  the  Congress  to 
take  steps  to  define  more  accurately  the  terms  employed. 

Dr.  Theodobe  Wiluahs,  London,  drew  attention  to  the  difference  of  sounds  oon> 
veyed  to  the  ear  by  single  and  double  stethoscopes,  and  suggested  that  if  the  latter  were 
largely  used  the  terminology  of  auscultation  must  be  re-written.  He  was  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  value  of  Dr.  Baccelli's  diagnostic  point  between  serous  and  puruleut 
Elusions. 

Dr.  Flint,  New  York :  1.  With  reference  to  the  remarks  by  Dr.  Powell,  these  having 
reference  chiefly  to  the  mechanism  of  signs,  the  one  object  of  my  paper  is  to  advocate 
the  importance  of  determining  the  significant  signs  by  clinical  and  autopsical  observations 
wholly  irrespective  of  the  question  of  mechanism.  2.  With  reference  to  bnmchial  and 
cavernous  respirations,  the  distinctive  characters  as  stated  in  the  paper  are  repeated. 
These  characters  are  based  purely  on  experience.  3.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  Dr. 
Mahomed's  remarks  on  the  importance  of  a  uniform  nomenclature  in  the  literature  of 
auscultation  and  percussion.  4.  I  wish  to  uphold  the  usefulness  of  the  binaural 
stethoscope. 

Essai  de  Cardiographie  Cliniqtie. 
Pro£  D'EsPiNE,  Gineve. 

Conclusions  GSnerales — 1. — ^La  cardiographie  clinique  pent  ^tre  utile,  soit  au  point 
de  vue  du  diagnostic,  soit  au  point  de  vue  du  pronostio.  Les  tambours  explorateurs  de 
Marey  donnent  des  traces  comparables  entr'eux  ^  la  condition  qu'ils  sdent  bien  appliqu^. 
La  mciUeure  vitesse  de  rotation  pour  Tenregistrement  des  trac^  est  de  quatre  centimetres 
par  seconde. 

2. — Lo  trac^  synchrone  de  la  carotide  doit  dtre  pris  comme  la  def  du  trac^  du  oboe; 
il  remplace  chez  Thomme  le  trac^  du  pouls  aortique  et  donne  les  deux  repaires  n^ces- 
€aires  pour  reconnaitre  dans  le  trac^  du  ohoc  les  parties  qui  se  rapportent  aux  deux 
bruits  du  coeur. 
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Le  premier  repaire  ou  repaire mitral  est  indiqu^  par  le  debut  du  pouls  carotidien;  la 
cfotance  qui  s^pare  oe  repaire  du  d^but  de  T^l^yation  systolique,  du  choc,  ou  le  retard 
euotidien,  d^iiinite  dans  le  trac^  du  coeur  le  premier  effort  systolique,  celui  qui  est 
n^oessaire  pour  soolever  les  sigmoi'des  et  vaincre  la  tension  aori^ne ;  c'est  la  partie  du 
dioc  qui  correspond  au  premier  druiL 

Le  second  repaire  ou  repaire  tigmoUde  (diastolic  notch  de  Burdon  Sanderson)  qui 
eorrespond  dans  le  trac^  carotidien  a  la  naissance  de  Tonde  en  retour  du  dicrotisme, 
indiqae  dans  le  trac^  du  oboe  le  point  qui  correspond  au  itecond  bruit. 

L'crreur  qui  proFient  du  temps  qui  s^pare  le  pouls  aortique  du  pouls  carotidien  est 
i^^igeable;  elle  est  au  maximum  de  deux  ou  trois  centi^mes  de  seoonde. 


Kg.  8. — Traeit  cardiographiques  da  chevcU  (Lyon,  ayril,  1881). 


a— Contraction  de  Toreillette. 
1,  2. — Lea  deux  pulsations  mitrales. 
3.— Fermeture  des  sigmoides. 
4. — Fin  de  la  systole  ventriculaire  gauche. 

3.--Les  traces  physiologiques  de  la  contraction  Tentriculaire  ainsi  que  les  trao^s  du 
choc  d^montrent  que  la  systole  n'est  pas  une  contraction  musculaire  unique,  mais  un  com- 
post d'efforu  successifs,  parmi  lesquels  on  pent  distinguer  deux  pulsations  principales 
(tf.)  lapuUaiion  mitrale  du  ventricule  qui  a  pour  r^sultat  de  faire  p^n^trer  le  sang  du 
CttttT  dans  le  r^rvoir  aortique.    {p.)  La  pulsation  arterielie  qui  chasse  le  sang  de  Paorte 
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jasqu'aux  extr^mit^s  de  I'arbre  art^riel.  Ces  deux  pulsations  sont  marquees  dans  le 
pouls  carotidien,  la  seconde  seule  existe  h.  T^tat  normal  dans  les  pouls  p^riph^riques  tels 
que  le  pouls  radial  ou  femoral. 

Dans  le  trac^  normal  du  choc  chez  Thomme  la  pulsation  roitrale  est  seule  biea 
marquee  et  forme  le  sommet  du  trac^.  Quand  la  tension  aortique  s'exag^re,  la  pulsation 
art^rielle  apparait -dans  le  choc  et  en  forme  la  partie  culminante  (nephrite  inters!  itielle, 
certains  chocs  physiologiques  apr^s  un  effort  musculairc  exag^r^).  La  forme  du  trao6 
rappelle  alors  celle  du  trac^  intra-ventriculaire  obtenn  par  Tampoule  du  ventricule  gauche 
chez  le  cheval.  Quand  la  tension  aortique  est  abaiss^e  la  ligne  de  descente  commence 
apr^s  le  sommet  mitral  et  n'est  interrompu  que  par  un  ressaut  dd  an  choc  en  retoar  da 
ventricule. 

4. — La  pulsation  mitrale  est  tant6t  simple,  tant6t  double.    A  une  pulsation  mitrale 
simple  correspond  toujours  un  premier  bruit  unique ;  plus,  au  contraire,  les  deux  pulaa?^. 
tions  seront  accusees  et  distantes,  plu^  le  redoublement  du  premier  bruit  sera  net  et  i^l 
rapprochera  du  vrai  bruit  de  galop.  i 

Chez  le  cbien  et  chez  rhomme  la  pulsation  mitrale  est  simple  a  Tetat  norma), 
Chez  le  cbeval  elle  est  double   et   eorrespoud  a  un  double  claquement  des  rulvule 
auriculo-ventriculaires,  bien  distinct  de  la  presystole.    La  presystole  n'entre  pour  i 
dans  la  production  du  bruit  de  galop. 

//  w*y  a  jamais  de  dedouhlement  dm  premier  bruit,  parce  que  les  deux  veutricfl 
sont  parfaitement  sjnchrones  dans  la  premiere  partie  de  la  systole.     11  peut  y  avoir  i 

Fig.  9. — Nephrite  tntentUieUe  cU^ui — vrai  galop. 


\r~ 


-^J 


rr  \ 


2   j  «  D^but  de  la  systole  ventriculaire. 

(  r  D^ut  du  pouls  radial. 

S^  S^^^Les  deux  pulsations  mitrales. 
S*. — Pulsation  ventriculaire  arterielle. 
1. — D6but  de  la  systole  ventriculaire. 
3. — Repaire  carotidien. 
4. — Repaire  aigmolde. 
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eoatraire  des  dedoublements  du  second  bruit,  puisque  la  fermeture  des  sl^'tnoides  peut 
etre  asjBchroDe  dans  I'aorte  et  Partere  pulmonaire. 

^- — J^  ^aui  d/stinguer  (a)  un  bruit  de  galop  a  gauclie,  dii  au  double  claquement  de  la 
TalruJe  mitrsde ;  il  a  son  maximum  a  la  pointe  et  s'observe  dans  certains  cas  de  tension 
aortigue  exageree  (bruit  de  galop  nephritique). 

{6.)  Un  Ifruii  d^  ffalop  a  droUe  dii  au  double  claquement  de  la  valvule  trlcuspide; 

il  s'obserre  dans  certains  cas  de  tension  pulmonaire  exagcV(5e,  tels  que  la  stase  pulmonaire 

aver  Mblesse  cardiaque  dans  le  pneunio- typhus,  la  stase  pulmonaire  dans  Ics  affections 

mltmleSj  &c.     H  a  son  maximum  an  sternum,  toujours  moins  sonore  et  plus  fugitif  que 

Je gaJop  gHuche  (bruit  de  galop  pulmonaire). 

Fig.  10. — Xephrite  i nterstUieUe  chroniqtie,  hjpertrophie  dit  veniriculc  gauclie.—V  hruit  renj^. 


s. — Debut  de  la  systole  ventriculaire. 
r. — Debut  du  poula  radial. 


Fig.  11. — R^iricissement  ao  rt  iq  uc  p  u 


1. — Debut  de  la  systole  ventriculaire. 
2. — Debut  du  pouls  carotidien. 
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6.— L'avgmentation  de  tension  art^ridle  parait  dtre  nne  condition,  sine  qui  non, 
poor  les  productions  du  bruit  de  galop,  mais  ne  suffit  pas  toujoors.  Le  rrai  mtomisme 
du  double  claquement  Yalvulaire  est  encore  h  tronrer. 

7. — ^Dans  les  diff^rentes  affections  ralTulaires  da  coeor  gauche  (r^tr^dssement,  insufi* 
sance),  le  premier  bruit  est  toujours  simple  et  la  pulsation  mitrale  unique,  tant  qu'il  n'y 
a  pas  de  complications  du  cdt^  des  poumons  on  du  Ycntricule  droit. 

8. — Au  point  de  vue  du  diagnostic,  la  cardiographie  clinique  r^T^e  trois  formes 
pathognomoniques :  (1)  Celle  dm  reireeu$emeHl  aoriiqus  en  large  plateau.  (2)  Celle 
de  la  nSpAriie  iniertHHelle  en  dos  de  chameau.  (3)  CelU  de  Vinnfffitance  mitrale  en 
pain  du  sucre. 

9. — Aupaini  de  vue  dupronosiic,  la  cardiographie  donne  le  rapport  exact  entre  les 
deux  facteurs  essentiels  de  la  circulation,  la  force  de  propultitm  veniriculaire,  et  la 
tension  ariSrielle. 

(a)  La  lenteur  de  la  propagation  de  Tonde  ventriculaire  au  pouls  radial  {retard 
radial)  est  un  signe  de  faiblesse  cardiaque,  surtout  si  la  tension  art^rielle  est  forte.  La 
forte  tension  art^rielle  favorise  en  effet  la  propagation  de  la  Tagoe  ventricalaire ;  dans  la 
ndphrite  interstitielle  avec  hypertrophic  du  coeur,  le  pouls  radial  pr^sente  deux  pulsations 
arant  le  dicrotisme,  qui  correspondent  aux  deux  pulsations  ventriculaires. 

I  (b)  Le  retard  earotidien  est  minimum  quand  le  ycntricule  gauche  est  hypertrophic 
et  la  tension  aortique  abaissCe  (insuffisance  aortique).  //  est  maximum  dans  le  r^tr6> 
cissement  aortique.  U  est  variable  dans  la  nephrite  interstitielle ;  il  pent  dtre  consid^- 
rablement  augments  quand  le  cceur  est  faible  et  la  tension  aortique  considerable,  il 
rcii  /  normal  Ik  mesure  que  Thypertrophie  du  cceur  et,  par  consequent,  la  force  rCelle 
augmeute.  La  systole  est  d'autant  plus  prolongCe  et  multiple  que  la  dispn^rtion  est 
plus  grande  eutre  la  resistance  ii  vaincre  et  la  force  du  muscle  cardiaque.  La  polymfgtdU 
du  ccenr  est  dans  certains  cas  (affections  mitrales)  le  precurseur  de  Tasystolie. 
10. — Le  double  choc  diastolique  ne  s'observe  que  dans  deux  maladies  du  coeur. 
^-  1.  Bans  Vinst^fisance  aortique  atec  reflux  eonsiderabley  le  double  choc,  etant  OaciHte^ 
par  la  dilatation  du  yentricule,  est  en  general  un  mauvais  signe  pronostic. 

2.  Dans  Vinsuffisance  mitrale  avec  rdtrecissement  et  hypertrophic  de  Poreillette 
gauche.    Cest  un  flot  de  I'oreillette  exagCre,  une  sorte  de  presystole  anticipee. 

-  DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  James  Bjlbb,  Liverpool:  The  subject  of  reduplication  of  the  cardiac  8oiands». 
is  one  to  which  I  have  devoted  considerable  attention,  and  I  must  at  once  join  issue 
with  ProfesBor  D'Espine,  when  he  says,  "  that  there  is  never  a  reduplication  of  the 
first  sound,  because  the  two  ventricles  are  perfectly  synchronous  in  the  first  portion  of 
the  systole."  On  the  contrary,  I  assert  that  each  side  of  the  heart  has  its  own  proper 
muscular  fibres,  as  well  as  those  which  are  common  to  both  sides;  and,  by  the  way,  the 
proper  fibres  form  in  great  part  the  deepest  layers,  and  so  are  first  subjected  to  the  stimu* 
lating  infiuence  of  distension  in  producing  contraction;  and  even  in  those  fibres  which 
are  common  to  both  sides  it  is  possible  for  the  wave  of  contraction  to  commence  as  it 
were  at  one  extremity  of  the  fibre,  and  be  propagated  to  the  other*  Each  ride  has 
more  or  less  independently  its  own  serve  supply,  its  own  peristaltio  action ;  and  not- 
withstanding that  both  sides  are  set  to  the  same  time,  and  that  they  have  a  complex 
interlacement  of  fibres,  and  are  usually  observed  to  act  consentaneously,  yet  it  is  quite 
possible,  yea,  it  is  an  experimental  fact»  that  one  side  can  b^n  or  end  ocmtradion 
before  the  other.  Not  only  have  I  seen  this  in  my  experiments,  but  I  have  dinioaliy 
demonstrated  it  in  several  instances,  and  have  cardiographie  tracings  of  a  peculiar  case 
which  show  complete  asynchronism  in  the  systole  of  the  two  ventricles.    The  left 
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Tentride  wis  readily  felt  to  eontract  first,  then  the  right,  and  this  was  occasionally 
Mowed  by  a  second  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  which  completed  the  cardiac  cycle. 
What  is  a  hruit  de  galop  but  rapid  reduplication,  and  in  my  opinion  undoubtedly 
doe  to  asynchronous  valye  tension,  though  Professor  D'fispine  explains  it  by  an 
imaginary  double  click  of  the  left  or  right  auriculo-ventricular  valve.  It  is  quite 
impossible  that  a  double  click  could  occur  without  an  intervening  ventricular  relaxation, 
whidi  would  be  equivalent  to  abortive  systoles*  Dr.  D'Espine  says  that  "  the  true^ 
mechaoism  of  the  double  valvular  dick  remaina  to  be  discovered."  I  would  rather  say 
that  the  double  valvular  dick  itsdf  remains  to  be  discovered,  and  is  likely 
to  remain  so,  as  it  is  non-existent,  but  the  mechanism  of  reduplication  is  an. 
esfcablished  fact  Beduplication  of  the  cardiac  sounds  is  due  to  asynchronous 
vilve  tension,  which  is  distinct  from,  but  dependent  on,  asynchronous  ventricular 
eontnction,  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  differences  in  intra-ventricular 
Uood-presBure  may  be  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  reduplication  of  the  first  sound  without 
theie  beiog  any  appreciable  ventricular  asynchronbm.  By  asyndironous  ventricular 
contraction  I  mean  that  one  ventricle  may  begin  or  end  contraction  before  the  other,  but 
sot  complete  asynchronism,  and  so  you  may  have  reduplication  of  one  or  other  or  both 
iounds.  With  regard  to  his  explanation  of  Eig.  9,  I  believe  that  what  he  calls  the 
beginning  of  ventricular  systole  is  really  the  commencement  of  the  auricular  systole. 
for,  if  he  be  correct,  and  if  the  drum  of  his  cardiogram  moved  at  the  rate  of  "  four 
oeotiffl^tres  in  a  second,"  then,  in  the  first  portion  of  the  figure  the  radial  puke  is 
delayed  two-ninths  of  a  second,  and  in  tlie  second  portion  the  carotid  pulse  is 
delayed  one-eighth  of  a  second,  which  is  scarcdy  credible.  Even  Professor  D'Espine 
pnvioQs^  tells  us  that "  the  error  which  arises  from  the  time  which  separates  the  aortic 
610m  Um  carotid  pulse  may  be  ignored ;  it  is  at  the  most  from  2  to  3-lOObhs  of  a  second," 
tad  we  can  scarcdy  believe  that  it  took  a  vigorous  ventricle  the  remainder  of  the  time 
to  raise  the  semilunar  valves.  Dr.  D'Espine  looks  upon  high  tension  as  essential  in 
the  production  of  reduplication,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  not  the  high  tension  jper  ae 
^Dch  causes  the  redtqplication,  but  it  is  the  effect  which  it  produces  in  the  capacities  of 
the  vsntrides,  and  in  the  tmiform  distribution  of  the  blood.  That  ventricle  which  is 
best  supplied  with  blood,  and  which  best  retains  its  muscular  irritability,  first 
overcomes  the  inhibitory  action  of  the  vagus,  first  raises  its  intra-ventricular  pressure, 
and  fint  doses  its  aurioulo-yentricnlar  valve,  which  gives  rise  to  the  first  element  of  a 
doaUe  first  s<mnd.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  ventricle  which  b^ns  will 
first  end  contraction,  for  the  period  of  systole  varies.  The  period  of  systole  depends  on  the 
fitttity  of  blood  to.be  driven,  the  power  of  the  ventricle  to  drive  it,  and  the  resistance 
m  front  I  eiBt0ris  paribus,  the  less  the  resistance  the  shorter  the  systole;  and  so  the 
vsntiide  whidi  has  the  least  resistance,  in  proportion  to  its  power,  offered  to  the  issuing 
OttSBot  completes  its  systole  before  the  other,  and  permits  primal  recoil  of  its  artery 
with  doBure  and  tension  of  its  semilunar  valve,  and  tiius  gives  rise  to  the  first  element 
tf  i  doable  seeood  sound. 


Recherches  Cliniques  sur  la  Thennomitrie  Locale. 

Dr.  p.  R^DARD,  Paris. 

l.~-Temp^catuie  de  la  peau  du  thorax  ^  P^tat  normal  et  ^  T^tat  pathologique. 
M.  R^dard  ocnmiumque  ks  r^sultats  de  ses  recherohes  sur  les  temperatures  de  la 
peau  du  thorax  a  T^tat  physiologique  et  dans  la  pleur^sie  et  la  pneumonie.  II 
itelte  dea  reoherdies  de  M.  E^ard  que  la  temperature  de  la  peau  du  thorax  est 
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soumise  a  des  variations  considerables.  La  moyenne  de  la  temperature  de  la  peau 
du  thorax  est,  ^  V6tai  normal,  de  35*5°  a  34*6^.  U  y  a  des  differences  de  trois. 
quatre,  otx  cinq  dixi^mes  de  degr^  entre  lea  deux  c6tes  de  la  poitrine,  suivant  que  Ton 
place  Textremite  de  Tun  des  membres  sup^rieurs  dans  Teau  froide  ou  dans  Teau  chaode. 

Dans  la  pleuresie,  si  Ton  compare  le  c6te  atteint  au  c6te  sain,  dans  un  grand 
nombre  de  ^  on  ne  trouve  pas  de  differences.  Dans  la  pneumonie,  il  j  a  g^ne- 
ralement  une  leg^re  hyperthermic  du  c6te  atteint,  mab  elle  se  produit  sur  tout  le 
c6te  et  non  pas  seulement  au  niveau  du  point  malade.  Dans  aucun  cas  la  tempe- 
rature du  thorax  n'est  superieure  a  celle  de  Taisselle  et  du  rectum. 

Toutes  ces  recherohes  et  ces  experimentations  <mt  ete  faites  h  Taide,  non  pas  de 
thermom^tres,  mais  bien  d*appareils  thermo-eiectriques. 

2. — Becherches  de  thermometrie  locale  dans  la  tubercolose.  Inconstance  des 
resultats  obtenus. 

3. — Recherches  sur  la  temperature  locale  dans  les  affections  articulaires,  etc. 


I?ze  klinische  Bedeutung  der  Phosphorsdure  des  Hams. 
Dr.  W.  Zuelzer,  Berlin, 

Wie  Ihnen  bekannt  ist,  habe  ich  mich  bemtiht  zu  seigen,  dass  die  Untersuchung  des 
Hams  dem  Kliniker  das  Mittel  an  die  Hand  giebt,  den  Stoffweohsel  in  der  Muakdmasse 
des  Korpers  von  demjenigen  der  nervosen  Organe,  des  Blutes,  der  Knochen  &c.  m 
differenziren.  Dieser  Anschauung  gemass  hat  sich  der  Arzt  bei  der  Betraditung  der 
pathologischen,  ebenso  wie  der  physiologischen  Lebensvorgange  die  Frage  vorzulegea : 
Welche  stofflichen  Alterationen  entsprechen  den  zur  Beobachtung  gelangenden  funktk>- 
uellen  und  anatomischen  Storungen  ? 

Die  Untersuchungs-Methode,  die,  wie  Sic  eben  horten,  namentlioh  von  Prof.  Lepine 
(Lyon),  uud  ausserdem  von  Prof.  Edlefsen  (Kiel),  Prof.  Eulenburg  (Greifswald),  Prof. 
Stokvis  (Amsterdam),  u.  A.  ausgedehnt  wurde,  ist  zuletzt  in  meinem  ^  Lehrbuch  der 
Harn- Analyse,"  Berlin,  1880,  beschrieben.  Erlauben  Sie  mir,  bevor  ich  einen  neuen 
Beweis  zur  weiteren  Motivirung  beibringe,  niit  einigen  Worten  auf  die  Qrundlagen  der 
Theorie  einzugehen. 

Ich  habe  gefunden,  dass  in  den  einzelnen  Korpergeweben  das  Yeriialtniss  der 
Elementarbestandtheile  zu  einander  durchaus  constant  ist.  (Zur  Erlauterung  demonstriit 
der  Yortragende  einige  Modelle,  die  iozwischen  im  Museum  aufgestellt  sind.) 

Denken  wir  uns  die  Muskelmasse  des  Korpers  zusammengestellt,  in  der  Weise,  dass 
ihre  durch  die  chemische  Analyse  ermittelten  Elementarbestandtheile  auseinandcr  gehalten 
werden,  so  finden  wir,  dass  der  gesammte,  darinenthaltene  Stiokstoff  sich  zur  geaammten 
Phosphorsiiure  verhalt  wie  100  :  15,  und  zuro  Sehwefel  (als  Schwefelsaure  ausgedriidLt) 
wie  100  :  24. 

Im  Blut  (total)  verhalt  sich  der  Stiokstoff  zur  Phosphorsaure  wie  100 :  4,  und  zur 
Schwefelsaure  wie  100  :  2—3. 

In  der  Nervensubstanz  ist  das  Yerhaltniss  von  Stiokstoff  zur  Phosphorsaure  wie 
100  :  45;  die  Schwefelsaure  ist  verschwindend  gering. 

Diese  Yerhaltnisszahlen  characterisiren  die  einzelnen  Gewebe  vollkommen.  Der 
KUrze  wegen  bezeichnen  wir  diese  Zahlen  als  relative  Werthe  f&r  die  mmelnem  AMckm- 
beetanitheiU,  Natiirlich  bleibt  der  reUtive  Worth  der  Phosphorsaure,  derSdiwefel- 
saure  &c.  inmer  derselbe,  gleichviel  ob  cine  kleiue  oder  eine  grosse  Menge  einea  jeoer 
Gewebe  in  Betracht  kommt. 

Wenn  nun  innerhalb  des  Korpers  ein  Theil  eines  dieser  Gewebe  durch  die  Proaeaae 
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des  Stoffwechsels  zerstorfc  wird,  und  die  Zersetzungsprodacte  (was  bis  auf  bestimmte 
Abwdchungen  zntrifft)  in  den  Harn  entleert  werden,  so  miissen  wir  darin  eiu  Yerhaltniss 
msdien  den  einzelnen  Elementarstoffen  wiederfinden,  wie  es  m  der  Muttersubstanz 
ermittelt  ist. 

Die  Anfgabe  des  Klinikers  besteht  also  darin,  das  Yerhaltniss  der  einzelnen  Compo- 
nenten  des  Hams  zu  einander  festzostellen  (100N:H-P2Ob  ^O)  ^^  ^^  ermitteln, 
ans  welchen  Korpergeweben  sie  herstammen. 

Wir  haben  bis  jetzt  eine  grosse  Reihe  von  Znstanden  kennen  gelernt,  wobei  im  Ham 
der  relative  Werth  der  Phospborsanre  sehr  boob  gefonden  wnrde  uod  daraus  gescblossen, 
dass  hierbei  die  Zersetzongs-Produkte  desjenigen  Gewebes  vorwalten,  welches  an  Pbos- 
phorsaure  relativ  am  reicbsten  ist,  namlich  der  Nervensnbstanz.  Dahin  gehort  z.  B.  der 
Ham  nach  der  ChlorofoVm-Narkose,  nach  der  Intoxikation  mit  Morphium,  der  Ham  der 
kritischen  Entfiebening  (nach  Pnenmonie)  &c. 

Ich  bin  jetzt  in  der  Lage,  Ihnen  einen  weiteren  Beweis  fiir  die  Richtigkeit  dieser 
Anschaunng  beizubringen.  Wie  Sie  wissen,  ist  von  Hoppe-Seyler  inzwischen  nach- 
gewiesen,  dass — conform  unseren  Untersuchnngen — der  Ham  im  normalen  Zustande 
kleine  Mengen  von  Glycerin-Phosphorsanre  enthalt.  Sie  ist  als  direktes  Zersetzongs- 
prodnkt  der  Lecithinhaltigen  Grcwebe  (namentlich  der  Nerven)  anzusehen,  weil  sie  mit 
Nenrin  verbunden  in  diesem  Korper  enthalten  ist. 

In  meinem  Laboratorium  wurden  eine  grossere  Eeihe  von  Ham*Untersuchnngen  in 
dieaer  Bichtung  angestellt.  Die  Eesnltate  sind,  was  ich  beilaufig  bemcrke,  desshalb  nur 
annabemd,  weil  die  analytische  Methode  nicht  quantitativ  gehan  ist. 

Im  normalen  Zustande  beim  Manne,  im  Alter  von  20 — 25  Jahren,  enthalt  der  Ham 
von  24  Stunden  nur  1 — 2  Milligrm.  Phosphorsaure  in  Yerbindung  mit  Glycerin.  Auch 
IB  Pieberham  wurde  nur  eine  ebenso  geringe  Menge  gefunden. 

Dagegen  wurde  in  folgenden  Fallen  eine  ungleich  grossere  Menge  Gljcerinphosphor- 
«aare  nacbgewiesen : 

1. — ^Im  Ham  nach  der  Chbroform-Narkose  (3 — 6  Stunden  danach).  Die  Menge,  der 
mit  Glycerin  verbnndenen  Phosphorsaure,  betmg  in  einem  Falle :  in  220  CG.  Ham 
C-009  Grm.;— in  einem  anderen :  in  290  CO.  Ham  0*005  Grm.;— in  einem  dritten  Falle : 
in  102  GG.  Ham  0*003  Grm.  ftc. 

2. — ^Im  400  GG.  Ham  nach  Application  von  Morphium  (subcutan  0,02  Grm.  bei 
Schlaflofligkeit)  wurde  0,01  Grm.  gebundene  Phosphorsaure  ermittelt.  In  mehreren 
aaderen  FaUen,  auf  die  ich  anderweitig  zuruekkomme,  schwankte  die  Menge  der  im 
Nadiiham  enthaltenen  an  Glycerin  gebundenen  Phosphorsaure  zwischen  4  und  15  Milligr.  * 
S.^Ausserdem  wurde  der  Ham  nach  der  Krisb  bei  Pneumonic  und  Erysipel  unter- 
«iicht;  erenthielt  in  der  24stiindigen  Menge  durchsohnittlich  18  Milligramm  gebundener 
Pboaphorssure,— im  Minimum  8,  im  Maximum  35  Milligrm. 

Wir  konnen  zwar  wegen  der  in  quantitativer  Beziehung  nicht  ausreichenden  Methode 
nidit  darauf  rechnen,  dass  wir  die  ganze  Menge  der  an  Glycerin  gebundenen  Phosphor- 
saure nachzuweisen  im  Stande  sind.  Indessen  sprechen  diese  Zahlen  unzweifelhaft 
dafor,  dass  in  den  vorliegenden  Fallen  der  gefundene  hohe  reUtive  Werth  fiir  die 
Pboapliorsaure  massgebend  dafiir  ist,  dass  hier  Nervensubstanz  in  grosserer  Quantitat 
xerstort  werde. 

Die  vorgeriickte  Zeit  erlaubt  mir  nicht,  weiter  auf  die  Bedeutung  der  Glycerin- 
photphorsanre,  resp.  derjenigen  Nahrungsmittel  einzugehen,  welche  Phosphorsaure  und 
daneben  Fett  enthalten,  woraus  der  Organismus  also  Glycerinphosphorsaure  zu  bilden 
im  Stande  ist.  Ich  erlaube  mir  nur  noch  anzufiihren,  dass  ich  namentlich  die  Milek  und 
den  Cngarweim  auf  ihren  Gehalt  an  Glycerinphosphorsaure  untersucht  und  erhebliche 
Mengen  dieser  Snbstanz  darin  gefunden  babe* 
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Sur  le  sou/re  incomplktcment  oxydi  de  Furtne,  principalement 

dans  ses  rapports  avec  Pexcr^tion,  t absorption^  &c.,  de  la 

taurine. 

Prof.  LfpiNE,  Lyon. 

On  salt  que  rnrine  de  rhomme  et  de  plomenrs  OTimani  renfenne,  k  I'^fcat  phjsio- 
logique,  outre  des  solflBitetf  et  dee  amdes  sulfo-coDJagu^  (dftDs  lesqueb  le  soofre  est 
^galement  ^  T^tat  d'acide  snlfariqiie),  dnrers  compost  solfur^s,  ou  le  soofre  se  trouTe  k 
on  ^tat  d'oxydation  m(»Ds  complete.  Ce  fait  a  6t^  mia  hon  de  doote  par  BonaMB,  Yoit» 
Schoobein,  Schmiedebeig,  Meiaaner,  Sertoli,  Lolnaofa,  G.  8ohleiden»  Salkowaki,  Mank, 
Kulz  et  F.  Falok.    Strumpell  et  Thndidiam  I'ont  obeerv^  chez  dea  tjphiquei. 

Parfois  on  a'est  contents  de  produire  de  I'bydrog^ne  anlfor^  en  traitant  rorioe  par 
Facide  salfnriqne  et  le  zino ;  maia  la  plnpart  des  auteurs  que  je  viens  de  dter  out  £ut 
nne  determination  qnantitatiye  da  aonfre  incompl^tement  oxyd^ ;  pour  cela,  ila  Font 
transform^  en  acide  sulfuriqne  au  moyen  dn  chlore  on  da  nitrate  de  potaaae.  J'insiste 
sar  le  fait  qoe  c'est  aeolement  par  le  dernier  proc^^  qa'on  ozyde  toat  le  soofre  oootena 
dana  Turine. 

Comme  preUTe,  je  citerai  Texemple  aoi^ant,  qoi  eat  celoi  d'one  orine  normale:  dins 
on  ^hantillon  par  litre,  on  troa^e  3  grammes  d'acide  solforiqoe  pr^eodstant  (o'est-a-din 
a  r^tat  de  sulfates  et  d'addes  solfo-conjogo^) ;  en  faisant  bouillir  an  seoond  ^chantilloQ 
avec  du  chlorate  de  potasse  et  de  I'acide  nitriqae,  on  troove  3  gr.  4  d'acide  solforiqiie 
(c'est-a-dire  qo'on  a  oxyd^  one  qoantit^  de  aoofre  correspoodant  ^  4  decigrammes  d'acide 
8ulfar]qa,e) ;  enfin  en  oflcinant  le  r^sido  d'on  troisi^me  ^chantillon  de  la  m6me  orine 
avec  du  nitrate  de  potasse  (en  preaenoe  du  carbonate  de  aoade),  on  troave  3  gr.  6 
(o'est^-dire  qoe  dans  la  demi^re  operation  on  a  oxyd^,  de  plus  qoe  dana  U  preoedente, 
one  quantity  de  soufre  ^qoivalent  a  2  decigrammes  d'acide  solforiqoe). 

Le  fidt  que  le  chlore  n'oxyde  paa  toot  le  aoofre  est  indiqu6  dana  lea  "Abstracts;"  mai^ 
ce  qui  ne  s'y  troove  paa,  car  je  Tai  tout  recemment  deooovert,  c'est  qo'il  esteztr^memeiit 
avantageox  de  faire  poor  la  mtoe  orine  Tone  et  I'aotre  dea  deox  ozydationa  qoe  je  viens 
d'indiquer ;  en  efiet,  avec  le  chlore  on  oxyde  seulement  certains  composes  de  I'urine,  et 
on  n'attaqoe  pas  sensiblement  le  somfre  faisant  partie  de  composes  ploa  atabka  (taortne, 
acide  taoro-carboniqoe — Salkowski);  par  cooseqoent  on  a  le  moyen  de  disttngoer,  ceqoe 
personne  n'a  fait  joaqo'li  preaent,  le  soofre  facilement  oxydable  et  le  soofre  diffiolemeot 
o^dable,  leqoel  a  on  grand  inter^  ao  point  de  voe  de  I'excretion  de  la  taorine  par  le 
foie,  de  la  resorption  de  la  m6me  sobstanoe  par  I'intestm,  Ac  ^,  et  qoe,  poor  cette 
raison,  je  propoeerais  d'appeler  aoi^  hUiaire  de  Forine.  A  I'etat  pathologiqoe  one  de  ces 
deox  esp^ces  de  composes  sulfores  de  rorine  pent  toe  aogmentee  l^rexdoaioa  del'antrs. 

Ainsi  j'ai  troove  qoe  dans  certains  caa  de  coliqoe  hepatiqoe  le  soofre  facilement 
oxydable  est  moins  abondant  qo'a  I'etat  normal,  et  qoe  le  soofre  difficilement  oxydable 
Test  benoooop  plos;  la  m6me  anomalie  peot  se  renoontrer  dana  tons  lea  caao^  Texoretioa 
de  la  bile  par  lea  canaox  biliaures  est  g^nee;  mais  j'airemarqoe  qo'elle  n'est  paa  doiable, 
alors  m^me  qoe  la  coloration  icteriqoe  de  la  peao  s'aooose  davantage,  et  qo'dle  psot 
mdme  faire  place  ^  one  diminotion  do  soofre  biliaire,  ce  qoi  semble  proover  qo'on  fbie 
icteriqoe  cesse  bient6t  de  seoreter  abondamment  de  I'acide  taoKMiiioliqoe^  ainai  qo'il 
arrive  dans  le  caa  de  foie  graisseox. 

L'exageration  de  la  qoantite  do  soofre  biliaire  s'observe  aosai  dans  la  constipation, 
qoi  agit  probablement  en  favoriaant  la  resorption  de  la  taorine  dans  I'lntestin;  je  I'ai 
maintes  fois  constate  dans  des  coliqoea  satomines. 

Dans  ce  cas,  h  la  verite,  les  cboses  sent  peot-etre  cinnplexes :  on  aait  qoe  le  fbie  est 
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iih  dimmn^  da  voliime  dans  tme  oolique  saturnine  intense ;  il  se  pent  qu'il  soit  frapp6 
temporairement  d'hunffisanoe  fonctionnelle.  Or,  ai  lea  vues  de  Huppert  et  de  Sohiff  sont 
fi>ndte  (on  aait  qn'ellee  ont  6t4  vivement  combattues  par  Soooloff),  c'est-JUdire,  si  a 
r^tat  normal  le  foie  reprend  nne  partie  de  la  taurine  r^rb^  par  Tintestin,  on  con^oit 
que,  par  suite  d'une  insuffisance  fonctionnelle  brnsque  de  cet  organe,  il  y  ait  d^faut 
d'ntilisatiou  de  la  quantity  de  taurine  qui  normalement  devait  dtre  reprise  par  lui,  et  par 
cons^eot  augmentation  de  resorption  par  le  rein  du  soufre  bilkire ;  je  reconnais 
d'silleurs  que  ces  vues  acmt  encore  hypoth^tiques. 

En  T^sum^  j'insiste  dans  cette  note  sur  la  distinction  entre  le  soufie  faoilement 
oxydable  et  le  soufre  difficilement  oxydable  de  Turine  (sou&e  biliaire),  et  je  montre  que 
les  variations  relatives,  de  ce  dernier  au  moins,  int^ressent  d^  a  pr^ent  la  pathokgie. 

Les  nombreux  dosages  (l«ur  chiffre  s'^l^ve  k  plusieurs  centaines),  sur  lesquels  sont 
fond^  les  faits  avanc^s  dans  cette  note,  ont  ^t^  ex^cut^  par  M.  Flavard,  et  surtout  par 
M.  Qtlhm  (de  la  Faculty  de  Lyon),  qui  a  apport^  quelques  modifications  aux  proc^d^ 
usuels.     Ces  perfectionnements  seront  ult^rieuremcnt  publics. 


On  Bacilluria :  a  Form  of  Urinary  Disorder  associated  with 
the  Discliarge  of  Rod-shaped  Bacteria  with  the  Urine. 

'  Dr.  Wm.  Roberts,  F.R.S.,  Manchester.  , 

For  some  years.I  have  occasionally  encountered  cases  in  which  the  freshly  voided 
Tirine  was  turbid  from  the  presence  of  bacteria.  The  first  case  of  this  kind  which 
thoroughly  arrested  my  attention  was  that  of  a  young  German  who  consulted  me  some 
three  years  ago.  He  complained  of  irritation  in  the  urinary  passages,  marked  by 
frequent  and  painful  micturition — with  intercurrent  attacks  of  severe  character,  re- 
sembling acute  cystitis.  This  state  of  things  had  continued  seven  or  eight  years ;  he 
had  consulted  a  number  of  surgeons  in  France  and  Germany,  and  had  had  the  bladder 
sounded  for  stone  more  than  once.  No  treatment  availed ;  he  was  sometimes  better  and 
sometimes  worse,  but  always  troubled  more  or  less  with  his  urine. 

He  voided  urine  in  my  presence ;  it  was  opalescent  in  appearance,  and  under  the 
microscope  it  was  found  to  swarm  with  rod-shaped  bacteria.  I  prescribed  for  him 
thirty  grains  of  salicylate  of  soda  three  times  a  day.  On  his  next  visit,  a  fortnight 
later,  I  found  the  urine  transparent  and  free  from  organisms,  and  the  symptoms  gone. 
He  visited  me  again  about  a  year  after  for  another  ailment,  and  reported  that  he  had 
not  been  troubled  with  his  urinary  dborder  since  his  previous  visit. 

Some  time  after  I  saw  a  married  lady  whose  urine  exhibited  the  same  characters 
aod  similar  symptoms,  but  in  a  much  milder  degree.  In  this  case  no  instrument  had 
erer  been  passed  into  ihe  bladder.  The  patient  was  sufiering  from  a  severe  form  of 
rheumatoid  arthritis.  No  special  treatment  was  directed  to  the  urinary  trouble,  and 
the  case  was  lost  sight  of. 

Daring  the  current  year'  I  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  this  class  of  cases 
more  attentively ;  and  the  following  examples  are  ofiered  as  a  first  contribution  to  the 
clinical  history  of  an  ailment  which  has  not,  so  fi^r  as  I  know,  hitherto  received  atten- 
tion, and  which  I  propose  to  call  Non-Septic  Bacteruria. 

Case  1. — G.  Boe,  a  cabdriver,  was  admitted  into  the  Manchester  Infirmary  on  the 
17th  of  March,  1881.  Thirteen  years  ago  this  man  was  laid  up  for  three  months  with 
rheumatic  fever.    A  week  before  this  illness  he  had  contracted  a  gonorrhoBa,  which  con- 
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tinued  all  the  time  he  was  in  hed.  After  his  reoorery  he  occasionally  suffered  from 
retention  of  arine,  and  he  has  been  troubled  ever  since  with  frequent  and  scalding 
micturition.  In  the  earlier  period  of  the  disease  he  had  an  instrument  pa^ed  into  the 
bladder  many  times,  but  never  within  the  last  ten  years. 

On  the  17th  of  last  March  he  was  seized  with  a  serere  rigor,  accompanied  with 
prostration,  which  caused  him  to  seek  help  in  the  infirmary.  On  the  evening  of  admis- 
sion the  temperature  was  102'8^  F.,  next  morning  it  was  98*2^,  and  the  same  evening 
104  2^  On  the  following  morning  the  temperature  was  found  to  be  normal,  and  it 
conanued  so  until  his  departure  from  the  hospital. 

After  this  brief  febrile  movement  the  only  symptoms  remaining  were  the  old  urinary 
troubles — ^frequent  desire  to  pass  water  and  scalding  micturition.  The  condition  of  tbe 
urine  now  attracted  attention.  It  was  always  found,  when  examined  immediately  after 
emission,  to  swarm  with  bacterioid  organisms — ^both  micrococci  and  moving  rods.  A 
sample  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours  deposited  a  sediment,  and  the  supernatant  portions 
became  transparent.  On  March  22,  thirty  grains  of  salicylate  of  soda  three  times  a  day 
were  prescribed.  For  the  succeeding  four  days  bacteria  were  still  seen  in  the  fresh 
urine;  but  on  March  31  the  urine  was  reported  free  from  bacteria,  and  it  continued  so 
until  his  discharge  on  April  7.  Meanwhile  the  urinary  symptoms  gradually  subsided. 
The  patient  was  seeu  again  three  weeks  after  he  lefl  the  hospital ;  the  urine  was  now 
found  to  he  normal,  and  he  declared  himself  to  be  relieved  from  the  frequent  and  painfol 
micturition  which  had  troubled  him  continuously  less  or  more  for  thirteen  years. 

Case  2. — A  retired  surgeon,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  consulted  me  on  May  12, 1881, 
for  an  irritation  of  the  urinary  passages.  He  gave  the  following  account  of  his  case. 
On  February  11, 1881,  being  then  in  good  health,  he  fell  and  hurt  his  left  hip.  As  the 
hip  continued  painful  he  painted  it  with  a  strong  solution  of  iodine.  This  produced 
vesication.  Four  or  five  days  after  violent  irritation  of  the  bladder  came  on,  with  " 
frequent  painful  micturition  both  night  and  day.  Under  the  advice  of  a  medical  friend, 
and  with  the  idea  that  the  bladder  trouble  was  due  to  congestion  of  the  prostate, 
solution  of  cantharides  was  applied  to  the  perinsBum.  This  blistered  the  perinseum,  and 
likewise  the  scrotum,  badly.  The  bladder  trouble  at  once  gprew  much  worse ;  but  neither 
blood,  nor  albumen,  nor  any  pus  to  speak  of,  appeared  in  the  urine.  The  urine  was 
opalescent,  an4  always  acid  or  neutral,  never  alkaline.  It  also  had  a  heavy,  disagreeable 
odour,  resembling  that  of  slightly  tainted  fish — so  much  so  that  it  had  to  be  removed 
from  the  room  at  once.    At  no  time  did  the  urine  possess  an  ammoniaoal  odour. 

These  symptoms  persisted  with  great  severity  until  the  end  of  March.  In  the  early 
part  of  April  the  symptoms  began  to  abate  under  the  influence  of  morphia  suppositories 
and  warm  baths,  and  the  improvement  has  gone  on  slowly  up  to  the  present  time. 
During  the  height  of  the  disorder  two  attempts  were  made  to  pass  a  catheter,  but  on 
both  occasions  so  great  urgency  to  micturate  arose  thut  the  instrument  was  withdrawn 
without  penetrating  into  the  bladder. 

When  the  patient  visited  me  on  May  12  the  symptoms  had  greatly  moderated. 
Micturition  was  now  normal  in  frequency,  but  there  was  still  considerable  uneasiness 
during  the  act,  and  for  ashort  period  both  before  and  afler.  A  specimen  of  urine  which  the 
patient  brought  with  him,  and  which  had  been  voided  a  few  hours  before,  was  found  to 
be  crowded  with  bacteria  in  active  motion.  It  was  opalescent  in  appearance,  acid  in 
reaction,  and  contained  a  few  pus  cells.  A  fresh  sample  voided  in  my  presence  and 
examined  at  once  presented  exactly  the  same  characters.  The  moving  rods  had  the 
appearance  of  the  ordinary  vibrios  seen  in  urine,  which  was  beginning  to  undergo  decom- 
position. They  consisted  of  short  rods,  varying  from  eight  to  fifleen  micromillim^tres  in 
length,  dotted  closely  along  their  whole  length,  and  they  were  agitated  with  a  slow 
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fibratory  movement  The  two  specimens  of  urine  were  set  aside  for  farther  examina* 
tion.  On  the  following  day  both  had  deposited  a  sediment,  and  the  supernatant  portions 
had  become  perfectly  transparent.  The  transparent  condition  and  acid  reaction  con- 
finned  unchanged  for  six  days ;  and  it  was  evident  from  the  examination  of  the  sediment 
that  no  growth  or  multiplication  of  the  bacteria  had  taken  place  since  the  specimens  were 
voided.  On  the  seventh  day  both  specimens  became  cloudy  from  vibrios,  the  acid 
reaction  gradually  declined,  and  they  passed  into  ordinary  decomposition.  A  third 
specimen  of  urine  voided  in  my  presence  on  May  15  behaved  exactly  like  the  other  two ; 
it  became  transparent  on  standing,  and  maintained  its  acidity  unchanged  for  several 
days ;  it  contained  fewer  rods  than  the  former  examples,  and  these  gave  no  evidence 
of  growth  after  their  emission.  The  three  specimens  possessed  a  high  specific  gravity— 
namely,  1025, 1030,  and  1028  respectively.  It  was  quite  evident  that  these  specimens 
bad  no  more  tendency  to  ordinary  decomposition  than  healthy  urines. 

At  the  patient's  first  visit  I  prescribed  thirty  grains  of  salicylate  of  soda  twice  a 
day.  Three  days  after  this  the  urine  contained  many  fewer  bacteria,  and  the  pain  with 
micturition  had  nearly  gone.  On  the  fifth  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  treat- 
ment, bacteria  could  no  longer  be  detected  in  the  urine,  and  all  the  urinary  symptoms 
bad  disappeared. 

Case  3. — G.  B.,  a  merchant,  aged  forty,  consulted  me  on  June  15, 1881.  He  com- 
plained of  severe  lumbar  pains,  and  frequent  and  smarting  micturition.  Ten  years 
previously  I  had  attended  this  man  for  an  attack  of  severe  cystitis,  with  abundant 
discharge  of  pus  with  the  urine.  In  a  few  weeks  the  symptoms  subsided  under  the 
influence  of  copious  potations  of  decoction  of  triticum  repens,  and  the  patient  resumed 
bis  ordinary  avocations.  But  the  recovery  was  never  quite  complete ;  there  remained  a 
ilight  recurrent  irritation  of  the  bladder,  which  however  never  seriously  interfered 
with  his  health  and  comfort.  Some  months  ago  he  fell  ill  with  severe  symptoms  of 
so-called  rheumatic  gout.  While  slowly  recovering  from  this  illness,  the  bladder 
became  irritable,  with  frequent  painful  micturition  and  acute  pains  in  the  back.  These 
symptoms  had  now  persisted  for  six  weeks,  and  had  reduced  his  strength  considerably. 
He  had  never  at  any  time  had  an  instrument  introduced  into  the  urethra. 

A  specimen  of  urine  made  a  few  hours  previously  was  brought  by  the  patient.  This 
was  k)aded  with  pus,  acid  in  reaction,  and  swarmed  with  bacteria.  A  second  specimen 
vmded  in  my  presence,  and  examined  immediately,  presented  similar  characters.  It  was 
milky  from  pus,  and  crowded  with  rods,  and  also  with  micrococci.  The  reaction  was 
tcid,  and  the  odour  disagreeable.  Both  these  specimens,  on  standing  twelve  hours, 
depoiited  a  sediment,  and  became  perfectly  transparent,  and  the  disagreeable  odour 
pMsed  away.  They  maintained  their  transparency  and  acidity  unchanged  for  a  week, 
though  the  weather  was  unusually  warm,  and  then  passed  into  ordinary  decomposition. 

The  patient  was  ordered  to  take  thirty  grains  of  salicylate  of  soda  twice  a  day. 

On  June  29  the  patient  visited  me  again.  He  reported  that  the  pains  in  the  back 
left  him  in  twenty-four  hours  after  he  had  commenced  taking  the  medicine,  and  that  the 
urine  lost  its  milky  appearance  in  two  days.  A  freshly  voided  sample  of  urine  was  found 
to  be  almost  free  from  pus;  it  was  acid,  and  slightly  opalescent,  and  contained  numerous 
rodt),  but  not  nearly  so  many  as  the  previous  specimens ;  it  contained  no  micrococci. 
The  rods  in  this  sample  were  observed  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  longer  than  those  seen 
previously.  Some  of  them  had  a  length  fully  equal  to  twice  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood 
disk ;  their  dotted  or  beaded  structure  was  very  distinct,  and  they  all  exhibited  a  slow 
wavy  motion.  Next  day  this  specimen  of  urine  was  turbid  from  the  precipitation  of 
amorphous  urates.  When  warmed  it  became  perfectly  transparent,  and  on  boiling  it 
showed  a  trace  of  albumen. 
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The  salicylate  had  been  very  badly  tolerated  by  the  stomach,  and  the  quantity  wii 
reduced  to  twenty  grains  once  daily. 

On  July  15  the  patient  presented  himself  again.  His  health .  was  now  qoite 
restored,  except  for  a  slight  recurrence  of  the  lumbar  pain.  The  freshly-made  niioe 
still  exhibited  a  good  number  of  rods,  but  incomparably  fewer  than  at  his  first  aad 
second  visit;  it  was  sharply  acid,  and  contained  a  few  leucocytes,  and  it  still  had  a 
slight  trace  of  albumen.  This  specimen  remained  acid  and  transparent  for  nine  days. 
The  case  is  still  under  observation. 

Case  4. — ^W.  D.  0.,  a  shopkeeper,  aged  fifty-three.  This  man  was  first  seen  by  me  in 
October,  1875  ;  he  was  then  suffering  from  recurrent  hsmaturia,  with  painful  and  frequent 
micturition.  The  bladder  was  sounded  for  stone,  but  none  was  detected.  The  symptoms 
persisted  for  four  or  five  months,  and  then  subsided  gradually.  Not  quite  completely, 
however,  for  there  occurred  occssionally  in  cold  weather  a  slight  irritation  of  the  bladder. 
Last  Christmas  (after  a  pause  of  five  years)  the  symptoms  returned ;  micturition  became 
again  painful  and  excessively  frequent.  There  was  also  a  severe  burning  sensa- 
tion about  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  and  anus.  These  symptoms  gp^ew  worse 
month  by  month  until  at  length,  in  June,  he  was  unable,  owing  to  the  pain,  to  follow 
his  employment.  In  this  second  attack  the  urine  has  not  at  any  time  contained  blood ; 
at  least  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  appreciable  to  the  patient.  The  general  health 
has  not  materially  sufiered.  The  bladder  has  been  sounded  three  times  since  Christmas, 
with  negative  results. 

I  saw  the  patient  for  the  first  time  in  this  second  attack  on  June  22.  A  freshly 
made  sample  of  urine  was  found  to  be  opalescent  and  sharply  acid;  it  contained 
numerous  short  moving  rods  and  myriads  of  micrococci.  A  few  pus  oorpusdes  were 
also  seen.  On  the  following  day  this  specimen  of  urine  had  deposited  a  sediment,  leaving 
a  perfectly  transparent  supernatant  liquid ;  the  micrococci  had  entirely  disappeared,  and 
the  rods  had  not  increased  in  number  nor  in  length.  This  urine  remained  transparent 
and  acid  for  several  days.  The  patient  was  ordered  thirty  grains  of  salicylate  of  soda 
twice  a  day. 

On  July  6  he  was  seen  again.  He  stated  that  for  ten  days  after  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  treatment  his  sufferings  had  greatly  diminished,  but  that  in  the  last  four 
days  they  had  returned,  and  were  now  as  severe  as  ever,  although  the  medicine  had  been 
taken  without  interruption.  He  complained  especially  of  the  pain  and  aching  about  the 
lower  bowel.  This  led  me  to  make  a  digital  examination  of  the  rectum,  but  nothing 
abnormal  was  detected.  A  freshly  voided  sample  of  urine  exhibited  comparatively  few 
rods  and  almost  no  micrococci.  Under  the  (perhaps  fanciful)  notion  that  there  might 
be  a  colony  of  bacteria  established  in  the  rectum,  I  ordered  thirty  grains  of  salicyUite  of 
soda,  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  water,  to  be  injected  twice  daily  into  the  bowel.  Twenty 
grahis  of  borax  were  also  ordered  to  be  taken  by  the  mouth  twice  a  day. 

On  July  13  this  patient  visited  me  again.  He  reported  himself  as  improved,  bat 
he  complained  much  of  the  aching  about  the  anus.  The  urine  was  now  quite  firee  from 
ods  and  micrococci,  and,  except  for  the  presence  of  leucocytes,  was  quite  normaL  He 
was  ordered  to  proceed  with  the  treatment. 

July  27.-»To-day  two  specimens  of  urine  were  very  carefully  examined,  but  in 
neither  of  them  could  any  bacteria  be  detected ;  the  urine  was  still  slightly  opalescent  from 
pus  corpuscles.  The  painful  sensations  were  almost  wholly  relieved,  and  the  only  thing 
complained  of  was  a  too  frequent  desire  to  void  urine. 

Case  5. — Mrs.  B.,  aged  thirty-four,  the  mother  of  three  children,  consulted  me  on  May 
30,  1881.  She  complained  of  a  variety  of  quasi-hysterical  symptoms,  and  of  leu- 
corrhoea.    A  sample  of  urine  which  she  had  brought  with  her,  and  which  had  been 
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passed  three  or  four  hours  previooslyi  was  found  to  be  crowded  with  bacteria.  A  freshly 
voided  sample  was  also  obtained,  and  this  was  found  to  be  similarly  charged,  though  in 
i  less  degree.  Both  specimens  were  opalescent  and  acid,  and  contained  leucocytes  and 
pavement  epithelium.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  frequency  of  micturition,  espe- 
cially at  night ;  but  there  was  neither  pain  nor  uneasiness  in  the  urinary  passages. 
Both  these  specimens  of  urine  became  transparent  on  standing  some  hours,  and  main- 
ttioed  their  transparency  and  acidity  for  five  days. 

She  was  ordered  a  mixture  of  salicylate  of  soda  with  iron  and  quinine. 

On  Jane  1  this  patient  presented  herself  again.  The  slight  vesical  irritation  had 
passed  away,  and  the  urine,  though  slightly  clouded  with  leucocytes  and  epithelial  debris 
was  quite  firee  from  bacteria.  No  instrument  had  ever  been  pa-ssed  into  the  bladder  in 
this  case. 

These  cases  are  too  few  to  furnish  materials  for  a  complete  clinical  picture,  but  they 
are  enough,  I  think,  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  form  of  urinary  disorder  which  is 
characterized  by  the  discharge  of  bacteria  with  the  urine,  but  unassociated  with 
deoomposition. 

The  urine,  in  these  cases,  presented  certain  characters  in  common.  It  was  opalescent 
when  voided,  and  acid.  It  betrayed  no  undue  tendency  to  decomposition ;  on  the  con- 
trary it  seemed  to  resist  changes  of  this  order  rather  more  than  healthy  urine.  After 
standing  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours  the  organisms,  and  other  formed  elements  con- 
tained in  the  urine,  sank  slowly  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  leaving  a  clear  supernatant 
liquid  which  preserved  its  acidity  and  transparency  many  days.  The  organisms  did 
not  multiply  in  the  urine  after  emission ;  in  one  instance  only  was  it  thought  that  the 
rods  had  iengthened  (although  they  had  not  multiplied)  alter  their  discharge  from  the 
bladder. 

The  circumstance  that  the  organisms  do  not  multiply  in  the  urine  after  emission 
points  to  the  oonclusion  that  their  seat  of  development  is  not  the  urine  itself,*  but  some 
portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  tract. 

This  form  of  bactemria  is  manifestly  a  different  condition  from  that  in  which  the  urine 
beeomesammoniacal  within  the  urinary  passages,  and  which  is  presumably  due  to  the  action 
of  the  micrococcus  urto.  It  is  also  different  from  that  phase  of  incipient  decomposition 
throQgh  which  all  urines  exposed  to  the  air  pass  on  their  way  to  ammoniacal  putrescence. 
In  incipient  deoomposition,  as  in  non-septic  bacteruria,  the  urine  is  opale8cent,and  swarms 
with  bacteria;  and  I  could  not  distinguish,  by  their  structural  characters,  the  oi'ganisms  in 
the  two  contrasted  conditions.  Nevertheless,  a  difference  of  vital  properties  evidently 
exists  between  them.  The  sequence  of  events  in  the  two  cases  is  strikingly  different. 
In  a  normal  urine  which  passes  on  to  decomposition  the  secretion  is  at  first  transparent 
and  afterwards  becomes  opalescent;  this  opalescence,  when  once  established,  is  per- 
manent ;  and  the  organisms  to  which  it  is  due  grow  and  multiply  in  the  urine.  In 
DOD-septic  bacteruria,  on  the  other  hand,  the  urine  is  at  first  opalescent  and  afterwards 
becomes  transparent ;  and  the  organisms  which  cause  the  opalescence  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  and  cease  to  multiply. 

The  precise  relations  between  the  organisms  and  the  symptoms  in  these  cases  require 
farther  elucidation.  In  women  this  condition  may  certainly  exist  without  producing 
«ymptoms,  or  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  frequency  of  micturition.  It  is  also  seen  in 
Case  3,  that  the  urine  continued  to  manifest  the  presence  of  bacteria,  though  not  in  large 
namben,  after  the  symptoms  had  entirely  passed  away.    If  it  be  assumed  that,  in  these 

«  One  sample  was  maintained  at  blood  heat  for  several  hours,  but  the  bacilli  showed 
no  signs  of  multiplying  in  it. 
Past  ii.  u 
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cases,  a  colony  of  bacterioid  organismB  becomes  established  in  or  on  some  portion  of  the 
urinary  mooons  membrane,  it  is  probable  that  the  symptoms  would  vary  in  kind  and  in 
intensity,  according  to  the  exact  seat  of  the  colony  and  the  degree  of  activity  of  growth 
going  on  in  it.  I  do  not  think  that  the  above  recorded  histories  support  the  view  that 
in  all  instances  the  irritation  of  the  urinary  passages  originally  arose  from  the  action  of 
bacteria.  In  some  cases,  as  in  Case  2,  it  appears  much  more  probable  that  the  original 
irritation  arose  from  other  causes,  and  that  the  advent  of  the  bacteria-colony  was  a 
secondary  event,  and  that  this  colony,  once  established,  kept  up,  prolonged,  and  caused 
renewal  of  the  irritation. 

The  mode  in  which  the  bacteria,  or  their  germs,  obtained  access  to  the  urinary 
passages  is  likewise  a  matter  of  doubt.  In  the  Case  of  the  young  (German,  and  in  Cases 
1  and  4,  instruments  had  been  repeatedly  passed  into  the  bladder  (though  at  a  period 
remote  from  the  time  when  the  cases  came  under  observation),  and  the  organisms  might 
have  been  introduced  directly  from  without  by  this  means.  But  in  the  three  other 
cases  no  instrument  had  ever  been  introduced  into  the  bladder.  In  these  the  organisms 
must  either  have  crept  up  along  the  urethra  or  have  obtained  admission  through  the 
circulation.  In  the  female,  the  short  and  wide  urethra  provides  a  ready  access  into 
the  bladder,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  wandering  bacteria  might  thus  find  their  way 
into  that  viscus  from  the  external  genitals.  In  the  male,  the  length  of  the  urethra 
renders  this  mode  of  entrance  less  probable,  but  not  impossible. 

In  Case  3,  where  no  instrument  was  ever  passed,  nor  attempted  to  be  passed,  into  the 
bladder,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  organisms  effected  an  entrance  through  the  blood  and 
kidneys.  The  fact  that  pain  in  the  back  was  a  prominent  symptom  in  this  case  lends 
strength  to  this  supposition.  For  although  it  has  been  amply  proved  that  the  urine  of 
healthy  persons  is  free  from  bacteria  and  their  germs,  it  is  not  proved  that  such  organ- 
isms may  not  traverse  ihe  kidneys  in  disease,  nor  even,  as  a  rare  exception,  in  health. 
It  has  been  demonstrated,  indeed,  that  when  bacteria  aro  introduced  into  the  blood,  they 
aro  able  to  traverse  the  kidneys  and  appear  in  the  urine.* 

The  effect  of  full  doses  of  salicylate  of  soda,  in  these  cases,  appeared  cer^iinly  very 
striking.  But  great  caution  is  necessary  in  deducing  therapeutical  conclusions.  It 
seems  certain  that  the  disorder  is  susceptible  of  spontaneous  *cure.  Two  of  the 
cases  (2  and  3)  wero  in  course  of  oonvaleseence  when  they  came  under  treat- 
ment, so  that  the  share  of  the  salicylate  of  soda  in  the  completion  of  the  process  was 
at  least  doubtful.  In  the  Case  of  the  young  German,  and  in  Cases  1,  4,  and  5,  it  was 
difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  favourable  result  was  due  to  the  drug ;  and  I 
leave  that  conclusion  to  be  affirmed  or  set  aside  by  future  experience. 

The  group  of  cases  which  are  here  united  together  under  the  name  of  non-septic  baete- 
ruria  are  not  the  only  cases  in  which  I  have  observed  bacterioid  organisms  in  the  urine. 
There  are  at  present  under  my  care  in  the  Manchester  Infirmary  two  cases  of  this  kind 
which  evidently  belong  to  a  different  category.  One  is  a  woman  suffering  from  intiaot- 
able  ulceration  of  the  intestines  with  profound  ansemia.  In  this  patient  the  urine  is 
always  turbid  when  voided,  and  swarming  with  bacteria  and  micrococci.  But  it  never 
becomes  dear  on  standing,  and  the  reaction  is  always  neutral,  or  nearly  so.  The  only 
urinary  symptom  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  frequency  of  micturition.  In  this  case  the 
urine  resembles  in  all  respects  a  urine  which  has  become  turbid  from  incipient  decom- 
position. Salicylate  of  soda  in  full  doses  had  not  the  slightest  effect  on  the  condition 
of  the  urine  in  this  patient.  The  other  is  a  well-nourished  healthy  looking  boy,  three 
years  of  age,  who  is  suffering  from  recurrent  hasmaturia.    In  this  case,  the  urine   is 


*  Cohnheim,  "Allgemeine  Path.*'  ii.  197. 
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always  crowded  with  micrococci,  which  either  stand  singly  or  grouped  in  pairs  like 
bacteriam  termo,  or  are  aggregated  into  zoogloea-like  masses.  No  hacteria-rods  are  ever 
seen  in  this  urine.  The  reaction  is  sometimes  add  and  sometimes  alkaline ;  and  there 
is  no  pain  nor  undue  frequency  in  the  act  of  micturition.  The  boy  was  suspected 
to  be  suffering  from  stone  in  the  bladder,  but  sounding  yielded  negative  results. 


Taies  ist  eine  interstitielle  Degeneration  des  Bindegewebes 
in  den  Hinterstr'dngen. 

Prof.  Adamkiewicz,  Cracow. 

Man  fiisst  bisher  die  Tabes  als  eine  primare  Degeneration  der  Nervenfasern  in  den 
Hinterstrangen  auf,  und  rechnet  sie  deshalb  den  sogenannten  Systemerkrankungen  zu. 
Biese  Anfiassung  ist  daraus  hervorgegangen,  dass  man  bisher  nur  entwiokelte  Tabes* 
formen  untersucht,  und  in  diesen  Fallen  diffuse  Degenerationen  der  ganzen  Hinter- 
strangsysteme  gefuuden  hat.  Dicse  Auffassung  ist  falsch.  Der  Yortragende  hatta 
Gelegenheit,  Tabes  in  ihrem  Anfangsstadium  zu  untersuchen  und  fand,  dass  in  diesem 
Fall  die  Tabesdegeneration  nicht  diffas  ist,  sondern  aus  sehr  distincten  und  gut  characte- 
risirten  Degenerationsziigen  besteht.  Es  schien  dem  Yortragenden,  dass  diese  Binde* 
gewebsziige  dem  Yerlanf  der  Blutgefasse  correspondiren,  und,  um  diese  Ansicht  zu 
begrunden,  hat  er  Injectionen  von  Kiickenmarken  gemacht  und  in  der  That  bewiosen, 
dass  jene  D^enerationsziige  ganz  genau  dem  Yerlauf  der  Blutgefasse  entsprechen. 
Beide,  Degenerationsziige  wie  Blatgefasse,  entsprechen : 

1)  Dem  kinteren  freien  Bande  der  Hinterstrange ; 

2)  Den  hinteren  Wurzelbiindeln ; 

3)  Der  Scheidewand  der  hinteren  Strange ; 

4)  Der  Grrenze  zwischen  den  GoU'-  und  den  Burdach'schen  Strangen,  \md  endlich 

5)  Den  aus  den  inneren  Band  em  der  Hinterkorner  ausgehenden  naoh  dem  hinteren 
Band  der  Hinterstrange  convergirenden  Ziigen. 

Mit  dem  Nachweis,  dass  die  Anfange  der  tabischen  Degenerationen  mit  dem  Yerlauf 
der  Blutgefasse  zusammenfallt,  ist  die  Auffassung  der  -Tabes  als  eine  bindegewebigen 
interstitiellen  Degeneration  entschieden.  Denn  nur  das  Bindegewebe  begleitet  die 
BlntgefaAse,  nicht  die  Nerven.  So  schliesst  sich  also  die  Tabes  der  Lebercirrhose  an, 
die  ebenfalls  eine,  von  dem  Bindegewebe  ausgehende,  interstitielle  Degeneration  ist. 
IHeser  Nachweis  von  der  interstitielle  Natur  der  Tabes  ist  kliuisch  unter  Anderem 
desshalb  wichtig,  well  er  die  Erscheinung  der,  mit  der  Tabes  haufig  einhergehenden 
Sehnervenatrophie  erklart.  Man  hat  jetzt  nur  anzunehmeu,  dass  mit  den  Ghfassen  im 
Buckenmark  gleichzeitig  oder  haafig  die  Gefasse  der  Sehnerven  erkranken,  um  den 
Zosammenhang  von  Amaurose  und  Tabes  plausibel  zu  machen.  So  lange  man  die 
Tabes  als  eine  primare  Nervenerkrankung  angesehen  hat,  war  eine  solche  Erklarung 
nnmoglich,  weil  anatomisch  nichts  von  einem  Zusammenhange  der  Sehnerven  mit  den 
Fasem  der  Hinterstrange  bekannt  ist.  Endlich  darf  angenommen  werden,  dass  der 
Nachweis  von  der  interstitiellen  Natur  der  Tabes  zur  Losung  der  Frage  beitragen  weide, 
ob  sie  vorwiegend  syphilitischer  Natur  sei  oder  nicht.  Interstitielle  Degenerationen 
cntsteheo  wenigatens  atif  syphilitischer  Basis. 
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The  Treatment  of  Phthisis  by  Residence  at  High  Altitudes. 
Dr.  C.  Theodore  Wiluams,  London. 

The  subject  of  the  treatment  of  phthisis  by  residence  at  high  altitudes  has  been 
before  the  medical  profession  for  many  years,  and  the  number  of  cases  of  phthisis 
frequenting  mountain  sanitaria  yearly  increases,  owing  to  the  important  advosacy  in 
this  country  of  Hermann  Weber,  CliiFord  AUbutt,  and  others.  At  first  physicians 
were  satisfied  with  registering  the  fact  of  the  improred  condition  of  their  patients,  but 
now  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  records  to  accumulate,  to  furnish  evidence  not  only 
of  the  general  action  of  these  climates  on  the  human  frame,  but  also  of  their  specifie* 
influence  on  the  various  organs,  and  specially  on  the  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation. 

These  influences  vary  according  to  the  altitude  at  which  people  reside,  though  it 
cannot  be  maintained  that  similar  physiological  effects  are  always  produced  at  the  same 
altitude  in  different  parts  of  the  world;  the  considerations  of  temperature,  moisture,  and 
shelter  from  winds  all  exercising  an  important  influence.  It  is  probably  on  these 
grounds  that  an  explanation  will  some  day  be  afforded  of  the  different  effects  obtained 
at  the  same  altitudes  in  the  Andes  and  Himalayas.  The  ioroche  or  jn^^  or  vuil  det 
montagneSf  prevails  at  great  altitudes,  generally  above  12,000  feet,  but  this  again 
admits  of  important  varieties,  as  it  does  not  always  aff*ect  new  visitors  to  some  of  the 
greatest  heights.  It  is  well  known  that  on  Mont  Blanc  climbers  complain  most  of  the 
mountain  sickness  in  the  couloir,  and  lose  it  on  arrival  at  the  summit,  and  in  several  of 
the  Himalayan  passes  these  symptoms  have  been  more  marked  at  some  thousand  feet 
below  the  Col  than  at  the  Col  itself. 

Our  business,  however,  at  present,  is  not  with  the  results  of  extreme  altitudes 
varying  from  12,000  feet  to  29,000  feet  on  the  human  body,  but  with  the  more 
moderate  and,  therefore,  more  accessible  ones,  and  specially  with  those  of  from  4,000 
feet  to  8,000  feet,  where,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  mal  des  montagnest  the  presence 
of  suitable  accommodation,  and  means  ot  approach,  consumptive  patients  can  be  placed, 
and  can  remain  for  long  and  consecutive  periods  of  time. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this  communication  to  give  an  account  of  cases  of  phthisis  from  my 
own  practice,  who  have  passed  periods  of  various  lengths  at  Davos  and  other  high- 
lying  stations,  and,  comparing  the  results  obtained  with  those  of  other  observers,  to 
deduce  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  influence  of  diminished  pressure  on  the  human 
frame. 

No  attempt  will  now  be  made  to  give  an  account  of  the  meteorology  of  high  level 
stations,  or  to  discuss  the  factors  of  their  climates,  as  I  have  done  this  elsewhere,*  as 
far  as  it  is  warrantable  to  do  so  from  our  present  information. 

Let  us,  therefore,  take  a  few  striking  examples  of  cases,  and  examine  the  rest  in  the 
form  of  statistics. 

Case  1  (No.  11  of  Table).— Mrs.  D.,  aged  30,  consulted  me  May  12, 1S79.  Two 
maternal  aunts,  two  brothers,  and  one  sister,  had  died  of  phthisis,  the  three  latter  of 
rather  rapid  forms  of  the  disease.  Her  father  had  induration  of  the  lefl  lung,  of  many 
yeai-s'  standing.  She  had  been  failing  in  health  and  strength  for  about  a  year,  and  during 
the  last  six  months  bad  been  steadily  losing  weight,  the  total  loss  being  1  st.  6|lbs. 
Cough  and  night  sweats  appeared  six  weeks  ago,  the  latter  symptom  having  lately 
ceased,  the  former  beinsr  slight  and  attendedby  expectoration.  At  present  tongue  clean, 
appetite  poor,  catamenia  regular,  temperature  98^  Fahr.,  pulse  and  respiration  normal, 
weight  M  st.   7  Ib^.      Physical  signs :     dulness,    scattered    crepitation  audible    over 

*  Quarierhj  Jowmal  of  the  Meteorological  Society,  October,  1880. 
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the  Dpper  third  of  the  left  che&t,  posteriorly.  Ordered  cod-liver  oil,  with  hypophosphite 
of  soda,  dilute  phosphoric  acid,  and  strychnia,  and  an  iodine  liniment  to  the  lefl  back ; 
also  a  dietary  in  which  milk,  sugar,  and  starch  preponderated. 

June  16. — Oil  and  tonic  have  been  taken  regularly.  Appetite  better.  Cough  less. 
Has  gained  1^  lbs.  Physical  signs  worse.  Crepitaticm  is  now  audible  below  the  angle 
of  the  scapula,  and  in  front  just  above  the  mamma.  It  is  still  audible  in  the  upper  left 
back,  and  the  crepitation  in  the  interscapular  region  has  increased.  Right  chest 
measores  just  above  the  mamma  16^  inches.  Lefl  chest  15^  inches.  Ordered  to  Davos 
nntil  the  spring.  After  three  months*  stay  at  Davos,  I  heard  from  Dr.  Ruedi  that  she 
had  considerably  improved,  and  gained  7  lbs.  in  weight.  Rewrites : — "Mrs.  D.  has  little 
eongb,  eats  and  drinks  well,  and  ascends  the  Schatz  Alp  without  fatigue  or  shortness  of 
breath.  Temperature  98®  Fahr.,  pulse  70,  and  respirations  16."  In  October,  dreading 
the  ennui  of  the  approaching  winter  at  Davos,  she  descended  to  Milan  for  a  change,  and 
was  there  attacked  with  violent  diarrhoea  followed  by  fever.  Dr.  Freeman,  of  San  Bemo, 
who  happened  to  be  at  Milan,  examined  her,  and  advised  a  speedy  return  to  Davos. 
After  being  laid  up  three  days  at  Yiv,  12. 

Bellaggio,  in  consequence  of  the 
persistent  diarrhsea,  she  safely 
reached  Davos,  and  Dr.  Ruedi 
found,  in  addition  to  the  former 
physical  signs,  crepitation  under 
the  lefl  clavicle.  The  diarrhoea 
subsided,  but  returned  a  week  later, 
afier  the  exertion  of  a  long  walk, 
and  was  accompanied  by  high  tem- 
perature. She  was  confined  to  bed 
kft  six  weeks  with  a  fever,  appa- 
rently of  the  intermittent  type,  ac- 
companied by  great  sleeplessness, 
and  eventually  yielding  to  quinine 
given  every  day,  and  morphia  at 
night.  The  diarrhoea  ceased,  and  in  January,  1880,  she  had  recovered  sufficiently  to 
ascend  the  Schatz  Alp  again,  to  sledge  and  '*  toboggin  "  down  the  sides  of  the  Davos- 
Thai.     In  February  Dr.  Ruedi  wrote  to  me  that  the  physical  signs  were  nil. 

She  remained  at  Davos  till  April,  and  then,  afler  spending  about  a  month  at  Berne 
and  Paris,  reached  England  June  29, 1880,  where  my  notes  were  as  follows : — 

"Mrs.  D.  appears  in  robust  health.  She  has  a  ruddy  aspect,  and  can  walk  ten  miles  at 
a  stretch.  Weight,  8  st.  11^  lbs.  Has  quite  lost  her  cough.  Breath  not  short  on 
exertion.  Pulse,  70,  strong.  Respirations,  16.  Chest  measurements,  just  above 
mamma,  right  side,  17^  inches;  left,  16 J,  being  an  increase  of  one  inch  for  each  side  of 
the  diest,  or  a  total  of  two  inches  in  the  whole  circumference.  The  subjoined 
cjrtometrical  tracing  (Fig.  X2),  taken  at  the  level  of  third  rib,  shows  the  expansion  to 
have  taken  place  in  both  antero-posterior  and  lateral  directions.  The  thorax  appears 
hmi,  but  the  movements  are  free.  Several  veins  are  conspicuous  in  the  upper  portions. 
The  whole  chest  is  hyper-resonant,  this  being  most  marked  in  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  left  side.  The  breatliing  is  harsh  on  the  right  side,  and  at  the  left  posterior  apex, 
especially  where  the  resonance  is  greatest,  emphysematous  crackle  is  heard  on  deep 
breath.  Below  this  the  hreaih  is  harsh  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  No  dulness, 
crepitation,  or  bronchophony  can  be  detected  anywhere ;  the  heart  is  not  displaced." 
January  2i,  1881. — Last  summer  yachting,  and  has  spent  part  of  this  winter  in 
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Cornwall  and  at  Eyde.  Has  gained  6}  lbs.,  now  weighing  9  st.  4  lbs.  Contmned 
quite  Well  till  Christmas,  when  in  the  severe  weather  cough  returned,  and  since  then 
expectoration  has  been  twice  streaked  with  blood.  Careful  examination  could  detect 
no  fresh  mischief  anywhere,  though  in  the  presence  of  so  much  emphysema  it  might  well 
be  masked.     Heard  since  that  the  cough  had  subsided. 

August,  1881. — Patient  remains  in  excellent  health. 

Remarks. — The  result  of  mountain  climate  in  this  case  is  the  more  remarkable  on 
account  of  certain  unfavourable  elements  in  the  prognosis. 

1. — The  strong  family  predisposition. 

2. — The  distinct  increase  of  local  disease  previous  to  reaching  Davos. 

3. — The  occurrence  of  intermittent  fever  and  its  consequent  debilitating  influence 
on  the  constitution.  Nevertheless,  the  arrest  of  the  disease  was  complete  and,  so  far, 
permanent. 

Case  2  (No.  10  of  Table). — Miss  C,  aged  25.  Mother  died  of  phthisis,  being  con- 
sumptive at  the  time  of  Miss  C.'s  birth ;  one  sister  and  one  brother  phthisical.  Cough 
and  expectoration  with  wasting  came  on  about  three  years  ago,  when  consolidation  of 
the  right  lung  was  detected  by  her  medical  adviser.  She  had  wintered  at  Pau  and  Nice 
twice  without  any  marked  benefit.  Her  symptoms  have  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 

September  30, 1878. — Physical  signs :  dulness  on  the  right  side  from  clavicle  to  the 
third  rib,  and  above  the  scapula.  Cavernous  sounds  audible  in  the  first  interspace. 
Weight  7  st.  11^  lbs.    Ordered  to  spend  winter  at  Davos. 

December  21,  1878. — Saw  her  at  Davos  in  consultation  with  Dr.  I^uedi.  She  had 
gained  appetite  and  strength,  and  could  walk  for  several  miles.  Breath  fair,  but  short 
on  rapid  exertion.  Pulse  80.  Cough  slight.  Expectoration  mucous.  Measurements 
show  no  shrinking  of  the  right  chest,  which  measures  half  an  inch  larger  than  the  led. 
Physical  signs :  dulness  diminished  over  first  interspace,  and  chest  fairly  resonant 
below.  Cavernous  sounds  as  before.  Tubular  sounds  audible  from  the  second  to  the 
fourth  rib.     Dulness  with  rale  on  cough  above  the  scapula. 

June  25, 1879. — Quitted  Davos  April  9,  having  had  hsBmoptysis  to  the  amount  of 
1  oz.  in  March  (at  the  commencement  of  the  snow  melting),  and  descended  to  Chur,  and 
there  had  slight  hsemoptysis;  then  passed  five  weeks  at  Baden-Baden,  where  she 
ascended  the  hills  without  difficulty.  Has  gained  flesh  (2^  lbs.)  Cough  and  expectora- 
tion slight.  Pulse  80.  Physical  signs :  resonance  on  percussion  over  the  wholo  right 
front  chest,  except  over  the  outer  third  of  the  first  interspace,  which  is  dull ;  dry 
tubular  sounds  (not  cavernous)  are  heard  in  the  first  interspace;  marked  resonance 
above  the  scapuln. 

Right.  Left, 

Measurements  at  level  of  third  rib      ...     14f  inches  ...     15^  inches 
»,  M  mamma    ....    14       „      ...      14}     „ 

„  I,  ensiform  cartilage.    13       „      ...       12      „ 

June  2, 1880. — Passed  a  second  winter  at  Davos  with  great  benefit  Is  bronzed 
and  strong.    Still  has  slight  cough,  but  no  expectoration. 

The  chest  is  of  a  most  peculiar  shape,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying 
cyrtometric  tracing  taken  at  the  level  of  the  third  rib  (Fig.  13).  This  shows  gi«at 
flattening  and  contraction  of  the  right  front  chest  wall,  with  some  bulging  of  the 
lateral  and  posterior  regions.    The  measurements  are : — 

Right.  Left, 

At  the  level  of  the  third  rib 15  inches    ...     14|  inches 

„  „       mamma 14J    „       ...      13J      „ 

„  „        ensiform  cartilage       •    .     12      „       ...      11        „ 
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The  whole  right  side  is  now  completely  resonaDt.  Tubular  sounds  audible  in  the 
first  interspace.  On  the  left  side  breath  is  harsh  and  resonance  very  marked.  The 
abore  measurements  indicate  enlargement  of  the  upper  part  of  the  led  chest,  but  the 
tracing  shows  the  exact  distribution  of  this,  and  the  still  more  remarkable  shrinking  of 
the  right. 

October  27,  1880.— After  residing  Fig.  13. 

ibr  some  time  in  a  damp  part  of 
Somersetshire  and  over-exerting  her- 
self, profuse  hsdmoptysis  occurred  on 
August  26,  and  persisted  to  a  large 
extent  for  five  days,  the  amounts 
varying  from  2  to  7  ounces  a  day ; 
after  this  the  expectoration  was 
streaked  up  to  September  12th, 
when  it  became  clear  again.  Dr. 
Brittain,  of  Clifton,  reports  the  right 
ImSg  to  have  become  consolidated 
throughout,  after  the  hsamorrhage, 
but  to  have  gradually  cleared,  and 
the  patient  recovered  with  breath 
much  shortened. 

A  fortnight  later  (November  10) 
I  saw  her,  and  found,  in  addition  to  the  old  signs  in  the  right  lung,  dulness  and  crepi- 
tation over  the  lower  third  of  the  posterior  base  and  crepitation  above  the  left  scapula. 

Recommended  a  return  to  Davos. 

1881. — Heard  that  she  had  improved  very  much  during  the  third  winter  at  Davos, 
walking  a  great  deal,  and  gaining  lllbs.  in  weight,  and  had  got  through  the  season 
without  a  day's  illness.  Dr.  Ruedi's  examination  gives :  '*  Dubess  almost  disappeared 
from  the  right  lung,  but  remains  round  the  lower  margin  of  the  lung,  chiefly  in  axillary 
line.  Here  slight  mucous  rMe  is  audible.  Signs  at  the  apex  have  much  improved,  and 
those  heard  at  the  left  apex  have  disappeared." 

Bemar ks.'^This  case  is  interesting  from  the  extraordinary  changes  induced  in 
the  thoracic  wall  by  the  continued  action  of  diminished  atmospheric  pressure,  and  also 
the  variations  in  the  degrees  of  dulness  on  the  right  side.  The  first  winter  gave  rise  to 
absorption  of  some  of  the  consolidation  at  the  left  apex. 

Case  3  (No.  8  of  Table).— Mr.  C,  aged  thirty-nine,  consulted  me,  September  24, 1879. 
He  had  lived  in  India  18  years,  and  had  had  several  attacks  of  intermittent  fever.  In 
1874,  whiUt  on  furlough  in  England,  he  contracted  a  severe  cold  and  cough,  which  lasted 
several  months,  but  which  disappeared,  as  his  medical  man  stated,  without  any  permanent 
damage  to  the  lungs.  In  April,  1876,  had  severe  chill  and  cough  return,  and  in 
September  after  a  thorough  wetting  during  a  journey  to  the  Hills,  he  had  inflammatory 
attacks  which  confined  him  to  bed  for  three  weeks,  at  the  close  of  which  the  right  lung 
was  pronounced  to  be  affected.  He  slowly  recovered,  and  after  another  attack  of  inter- 
mittent fever  returned  to  England  in  March,  1879,  when  on  passing  from  the  Suez  Canal 
to  the  Mediterranean  he  was  seized  with  a  racking  cough  followed  by  loss  of  flesh.  On 
arrival  in  England  he  stayed  at  St.  Leonards  three  months  under  medical  treatment, 
and  gained  61bs. ;  then  came  up  to  London  for  six  weeks,  and  lost  appetite  and  strength 
and  weight,  and  cough  became  worse,  and  night-sweats  returned.  After  six  weeks  at 
Southsea,  some  improvement  was  visible.  At  present,  cough  troublesome;  weight 
9st  Slbs.      Still  has  night-sweats.     Pulse  48,  weak.    Respirations,  16.      Physical 
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signs :  harsh  breathing  audible  over  upper  right  chest.  On  the  left  side  cracked-po^ 
sound  in  the  first  interspace  with  loud  cavernous  sounds,  dulness  and  crepitation  to 
fourth  rib ;  dulness  above  left  scapula.    The  following  measurements  were  then  taken  :— 

Kight.  Left. 

At  the  level  of  the  second  rib 16^  inches     ...     16^  inches. 

„        „        mamma 17        }»        ...     16        ,» 

Patient  was  ordered  cod-liver  oil  and  a  tonic,  and  to  winter  at  Davos. 

In  March,  1880,  Dr.  Kuedi  writes  that  Mr.  C.  improved  until  the  middle  of  January, 
having  gained  several  pounds  in  weight,  the  cavity  having  closed,  and  the  cough  being 
reduced ;  the  patient  then  caught  cold,  and  cough  and  expectoration  increased,  night 
sweats  returned,  he  lost  appetite  and  became  feverish.  Dulness  increased  over  the  left 
front.  He  was  confined  to  bed  six  weeks,  and  gradually  rallied  from  the  attack,  and  left 
Davos  at  the  end  of  March  for  Biarritz.  Before  leaving,  Dr.  Ruedi  noted  an  increase  of 
chest  circumference  of  3  centimetres,  the  pulse  was  68.  Eespirations,  12,  and  the 
temperature  normal.  He  was  at  Biarritz  seven  weeks,  and  suffered  from  bilious  and 
gastric  symptoms  the  whole  time.  He  reached  St.  Leonards  at  the  end  of  May,  and  the 
cough,  which  had  been  moderate,  became  exceedingly  troublesome,  accompanied  by  pain 
in  the  left  side,  much  relieved  by  strapping,  and  night  sweats  checked  by  picrotoxine. 
He  then  removed  to  Upper  Norwood,  and  found  the  climate  suited  better. 

July  20, 1880.— Appearance  thin.  Pulse  72.  Temperature  and  respiration  normal. 
Tongue  furred.  Cough  troublesome.  Physical  signs :  on  left  side,  hyper-resonance  and 
harsh  breathing  as  far  as  a  vertical  line  corresponding  with  the  middle  of  clavicle,  and 
extending  as  low  as  third  rib.  Outside  this,  in  the  first  interspace,  cracked-pot  sound 
and  obscure  cavernous  breathing  are  audible.  Below,  breath  is  harsh  and  feeble,  but 
over  the  lower  third  crepitation  and  occasional  friction  are  heard.  Posteriorly,  harsh 
breathing  and  prolonged  expiration  over  upper  fourth  and  dulness.  Crepitation  audible 
(scattered)  over  lower  third.  The  heart  is  drawn  up  and  the  impulse  is  visible  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  normal.  On  the  right  side  there  is 
hyper- resonance  and  harsh  breathing.    The  following  were  the  measurements : — 

Rifirht.  Left. 

At  level  of  second  rib  .    .    .    16  inches  ...  17^  inches 

„       „    mamma     .     •    .     17    ,}  ...  16^    „ 

These  notes,  compared  with  those  taken  on  the  patient's  leaving  England,  reveal  a 
remarkable  set  of  phenomena. 

1.— The  cavity  in  the  left  lung  has  contracted,  and  the  heart  has  been  drawn  up. 

2. — Emphysema  has  been  developed  over  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung 
posteriorly. 

8. — There  is  pleuropneumonia  (of  recent  origin)  taking  place  in  the  lower  lobe  of 
the  left  lung. 

4. — The  right  lung  is  hypertrophied,  and  has  been  drawn  across  the  median  line  in 
front  of  the  retracted  left  lung. 

5. — Considerable  expansion  of  the  thorax  has  taken  place,  and  this  is  most  marked 
on  the  left  side,  especially  in  the  upper  regions.    It  Ls  usual  for  a  contracting  cavity  to 
cause  shrinking  of  the  affected  side,  but  here  the  void  has  been  filled,  and  over  filled,  by 
the  development  of  emphysema  behind  the  cavity  and  by  the  encroachment  of  the  • 
hypertrophied  right  lung. 

October  19, 1880.— He  has  gained  3  lbs.  Weight,  9  st.  4  lbs.  Cough  slight.  Aspect 
greatly  improved.  Crepitation  has  diminished  at  the  left  base.  Physical  signs  other- 
wise unchanged.  In  November  he  returned  to  his  civil  appointment  in  India  in  tolerable 
health. 
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Case  4  (No.  7  of  Table). — ^Mr.  S.,  a  clerk,  aged  twenty-three,  seen  by  me  April  29, 
1879.  Had  suffered  from  nervous  debility  in  1877,  and  had  been  a  voyage  to  Australia 
and  back  with  great  benefit.  In  the  last  few  months  he  had  overworked  himself,  under- 
taking, besides  his  daily  duties  in  his  office,  shorthand  reporting  at  night.  Had  been 
losing  flesh  steadily,  and  in  last  month  caught  severe  cold.  Cough  came  on  with 
expectoration,  and  followed  by  night-sweats.  Weight,  9  st.  3^  lbs.  Physical  signs : 
Lend  bronchophony,  tubular  sound  over  the  upper  right  front  from  clavicle  to  third  rib. 
Slight  dulness  in  the  first  interspace.  Aspect  pale  and  cachectic.  Ordered  oil  with 
strychnia  and  phosphoric  acid  and  hypophosphite  of  soda  twice  daily,  and  to  pass  six 
weeks  at  Eastbourne. 

June  13,  1879. — Much  improved  in  appearance.  Has  gained  nearly  2  lbs. 
(9  st  5^  lbs.).    Still  cough  and  expectoration.    Physical  signs  same.    Ordered  to  Davos. 

September  22, 1879. — Just  returned  from  two  months'  residence  at  Davos,  where  he 
has  walked  eighteen  miles  a  day,  and  gained  7  lbs.  in  weight  (9  st.  12}  lbs.).  Was 
douched  daily,  and  enjoyed  the  process.  Cough  and  expectoration  have  ceased 
entirely.  Bespiration  12,  pulse  72,  strong.  Aspect,  the  picture  of  health.  Physical 
signs :  chest  hyper-resonant,  with  harsh  breathing  everywhere.  No  dulness,  broncho- 
phony, or  tubular  sound  can  be  detected  anywhere.    To  return  to  his  work  in  London. 

1881.— Has  continued  steadily  at  work,  with  the  exception  of  a  summer  holiday. 
Has  passed  through  the  last  two  severe  winters  without  any  cold.  He  seems  perfectly 
well,  and  about  a  year  ago  married. 

Bemarks, — Here  the  disease  was  probably  due  to  over- work;  there  was  general 
improvement  from  the  stay  at  Eastbourne,  but  the  state  of  the  lungs  was  not  improved 
till  he  reached  Davos,  the  climate  of  which,  combined  with  the  abundant  exercise,  soon 
cleared  up  the  rest  of  the  mischief;  and  as  there  has  been  no  return  of  the  symptoms  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  case  of  arrest  of  disease.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  some  inaocu- 
racies  in  the  record  of  the  second  visit,  we  cannot  compare  the  chest  measurements  at 
these  different  periods. 

Case  5  (No.  9  of  Table). — Mr.  W.,  aged  nineteen,  seen  in  consultation  with  Mr.  £. 
Parker  Toung,  June  4,  1879,  who  supplied  me  with  the  following  history.  Mr.  W. 
assists  in  a  paper  manufactory,  and  is  there  much  exposed  to  inhalation  of  dust. 
Cough,  with  purulent  expectoration,  in  July,  1878,  followed  shortly  by  loss  of  strength 
and  flesh.  Two  months  later  he  was  so  weak,  and  his  breath  so  short,  that  he  could 
hardly  mount  the  slight  ascent  to  Mr.  Young's  house  in  Delamere  Crescent.  He  was 
at  ODoe  sent  to  Davos,  and  in  November  had  lost  his  cough  entirely,  and  was  able  to 
walk  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  daily.  He  gained  16  lbs.  in  weight,  and  returned  to 
England  in  April  free  from  cough  and  shortness  of  breath,  and  with  a  ruddy  and  robust 
sspeot  Physical  signs:  dulness  over  clavicle  and  first  interspace  on  right  side. 
Brondiophony  in  first  interspace.  Tubular  sound  above  the  scapula.  Left  chest  hyper- 
resonant.    Breathing  harsh  everywhere.    Measurements : — 

Right.  Left. 

At  level  of  second  rib  .    .     .    16^  inches  ...  17  inches 

„       „    nipple.     ...    164    „  ••  17    „ 

September  29, 1879. — Has  been  over-exerting  himself  riding  on  a  bicycle,  and  has 
k)st  3  lbs.  in  weight.  A  week  ago  had  fresh  catarrh,  and  Mr.  Young  heard  r&les  in  the 
ni^  chest,  but  these  have  disappeared  under  vigorous  counter-irritation  to  the  chest 
wall  with  croton  liniment.    I  measured  him  again. 

Right.  Left. 

At  level  of  second  rib   .    .    .    16i  inches  ...  16^  inches 

„       „    nipple     .     .    .    .    15i     „  ...  16       „ 
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Comparison  of  these  measurements  shows  a  remarkable  diminution  in  size  at  both  levels, 
most  marked  at  the  middle  of  the  thorax  and  on  the  left  side.  This  is  the  more  interest- 
ing, because  the  patient  took  abundant  exercise  in  the  form  of  bicycling  since  his  retarn, 
but  did  not  use  any  special  means  to  keep  his  lungs  in  full  play  and  vigour.  The  expan- 
sion arising  from  the  residence  at  high  altitudes  was  in  this  case  temporary,  not  per- 
manent as  in  many  other  instances,  and  it  is  on  account  of  this  feature  that  the  case  is 
cited. 

Case  7  (No.  19  of  Table).— Miss  W.,  aged  twenty,  consulted  me  June  18, 1880. 
Her  brother  had  died  of  phthisis.  She  had  had  cough  and  expectoration  for  one  year, 
accompanied  by  night-sweats  and  slight  hoarseness.  In  the  last  four  months  Rhe  had 
wasted  to  the  extent  of  lllbs.;  present  weight  8  st.,  aspect  very  delicate,  com- 
plexion clear,  with  veins  prominent.  Physical  signs :  on  left  side  of  chest  crepitation  m 
first  interspace,  slight  dulness  above  the  scapula,  with  crepitation  on  cough.  Ordered  ood- 
liver  oil  with  hypophosphite  of  soda  and  strychnia  twice  a  day,  and  to  spend  one 
month  at  Malvern. 

September  27»  1880. — Guined  2}lbs.  at  Malvern,  and  appearance  improved; 
breath  short  up-hill ;  has  failed  in  strength  since  her  return  to  London  three  weeks 
ago ;  cough  worse ;  pulse,  84 ;  respirations,  28 ;  temperature  normal.  Physical 
signs :  flattening  and  hyper-resonance,  with  slight  bronchophony  and  crepitation  from 
clavicle  to  third  rib  on  the  left  side;  dulness,  bronchophony  and  crepitation  above 
scapula,  and  in  the  left  inter-scapular  region.    The  following  measurements  were  then 

taken:— 

Bight.  Left. 

At  the  level  of  second  rib 16  inches     ...     15  inches 

„        „        mamma 15      »  ...     14^     „ 

„  „  ensiform  cartilage  .  ...  14  „  ...  12^  „ 
Cyrtometric  tracing  was  taken.  Patient  was  ordered  to  Davos. 
April  29,  1881. — Eemained  at  Davos  till  March  26,  then  descended  to  Tbusisi 
and  after  halting  there  for  t«n  days  returned  gradually  to  England.  Dr.  Ruedi  insisted 
on  her  skating  daily  up  to  Christmas ;  after  that  date,  on  her  [ascending  the  Schatz  Alp 
at  least  three  times  a  week.  Cough  and  wheezing  troublesome  the  whole  winter,  and 
the  hoarseness  inci*oased,  but  she  grew  much  stronger,  and  though  she  found  the  ascents 
difficult,  the  breathing  became  easier,  and  at  the  present  moment  she  can  run  upstairs 
with  great  facility.  She  gained  altogether  13  lbs.,  but  she  has  lost  3  lbs.  since  leafing 
Davos.  Weight  at  present  8  st.  10  lbs.  Her  aspect  is  that  of  robust  health,  skin  well 
bronzed,  a  full  face,  and  a  broad  chest.  Has  quite  lost  her  delicate  appearance.  Poise 
84;  respirations  20.  There  is  moderate  development  of  fat  and  muscle  on  the  thoracic 
walls.  The  chest  is  apparently  deeper  and  also  fuller  (under  the  clavicles).  The 
measurements  are  as  follows : — 

Right.  Left 

At  level  of  second  rib 16^  inches         ...         15  inches 

„         mamma 15|    „  ...         14f    „ 

„         ensiform  cartilage ....     14]^    „  ...         12^    „ 

This  shows  un  increase  in  circumference  at  all  levels,  most  marked  on  the  right  or 
healthy  side.  The  cyrtometric  measurements  (Fig.  14)  taken  at  the  level  of  the  manuni 
show  that  the  expansion  is  entirely  antero-posterior,  and  is  arrived  at  by  a  diminution 
of  the  lateral  diameter.  Physical  signs :  hyper-resonance  over  the  whole  chest ;  no 
dulness  or  bronchophony  anywhere.  Crepitation  is  still  audible  in  the  first  and  second 
spaces  on  the  left  side,  but  less  marked  than  before,  and  there  is  also  less  above  the 
scapula.  Some  crackle  is  audible  posteriorly  ;  over  the  whole  right  side  harsh  breathing 
is  to  be  heard.    The  cough  has  improved  since  she  left  Davos.    Expectoration  is  yellow ; 
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Toice  still  bourse,  and  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane,  as  seen  by  the  laryngoscope,  in  a 

chronic  catarrhal  condition.    June  14, 1881.  Voice  tolerably  clear,  but  high  notes  weak. 

The  measurements  are  as  follows : — 

Right,  Left. 

At  level  of  second  rib 15i  inches  ...        15^  inches 

„         mamma    ......    16       „  ...        I&7    „ 

These  show  a  slight  diminution  of  size  at  the  upper  level,  and  an  increase  at  the 

mammary  level,  the  latter  being  due  probably,  to  a  further  development  of  the  breasts. 

Physical  signs  the  same. 

Bemarks.  —  The  interesting 
points  in  this  case  were— 

1. — The  great  transformation 
in  the  aspect  and  frame  of  the 
patient,  caused  by  the  mountain 
influence  in  spite  of  the  catarrhal 
symptoms  persisting. 

2. — The  advance  of  the  disease 
in  England,  in  spite  of  the  resi- 
dence at  Malvern,  and  its  limita- 
tion (probably  by  the  development 
of  emphj'sema  around  the  tuber- 
cular masses)  at  Davos.  The  im- 
provement in  breathing  was  pro- 
bably due  to  the  increased  develop- 
ment of  the  right  lung. 

3. — The  presence  of  phthisical 
family  history. 

Case  7  (No.  17  of  Table).— 
Miss  Ca.,  aged  19,  seen  September 
24,  1880.     She   had  had   cough 

and  expectoration  for  two  and  a  half  months,  accompanied  by  loss  of  flesh  and 
•bortness  of  breath,  especially  on  ascents.  Catamenia  have  been  irregular  and 
scanty ;  appetite  good,  pulse  and  temperature  normal,  weight  7  st.  7^  lbs.  Physical 
signs :  on  the  lefl  side  cracked-pot  sound  in  first  interspace  and  dulness  below  to  the 
third  rib.  Some  dulness  above  the  scapula.  Croaky  crepitation  audible  in  first  inter- 
space.   Crepitation  above  the  scapula.    The  following  measurements  were  taken : — 

Right.  Left. 

At  level  of  second  rib 15  inches         ...        14^  inches 

„  ensiform  cartilage    .    .     .    13^    „  ...         13^     „ 

A  cyrtometric  tracing  was  taken  at  the  mammary  level  as  seen  below. 

Ordered  to  winter  at  Davos  and  to  take  cod-liver  oil  and  hypophosphite  of  lime. 

June  8, 1881. — Wintered  at  Davos,  where,  at  first,  the  cough  was  very  troublesome, 
but  eventually  improved.  The  shortness  of  breath  gradually  decreased,  and  before 
leaving  she  could  easily  mount  any  of  the  hills.  Quitted  Davos  at  the  end  of  March, 
and  spent  two  months  at  Glion  (2,050  feet),  where  the  cough  still  further  improved  and 
more  flesh  was  gained,  making  in  all  9^  lbs. — 4  lbs.  at  Davos  and  5^  lbs.  at  Glion— present 
weight  8  st.  6  lbs.  At  present  there  is  only  morning  cough  and  whitish  expectoration. 
The  breath  is  no  longer  short  on  exertion ;  her  aspect  is  that  of  robust  health.  Inspec- 
tion of  the  chest  shows  marked  fulness  and  fair  expansion  in  all  parts.  Physical  signs 
show  some  cracked-pot  sound  in  the  first  interspace  on  the  left  side  and  hyper-reson- 
ance below,  most  marked  in  second  interspace.      Some  dulness  is  to  be  detected  over 


Before  residence  at  Davos - 
After        - 
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Bight. 

Left. 

16  inches 

16  inches 

15i    „ 

...    .    16i    „ 

m  „ 

...        13i    „ 

Fig.  16. 


upper  third  pofiteriorl  j.  Coarse  crackle  audible  to  third  rib  and  aboTe  the  daTide. 
Below  the  third  rib  the  breathing  is  good.  No  cavernous  sound  audible  anywhere. 
Measurement : — 

At  level  of  second  rib    »    ...    . 

„        mamma • 

„        ensiform  cartilage  .    .    • 
Cyrtometric  tracings,  compared  with  that  taken  before  repairing  to  Davos,  give  m 
enormous  increase  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter,  and  a  slight  one  in  the  latenl 
diameter  (Fig.  15). 

The  measurement  shows  an  increase  at  the  second  rib  level  of  1  inch  on  the  heslthy 
side  and  1^  inches  on  the  affected,  being  a  total  of  2i  inches.    At  the  mammary  level 

the  cjrtometer  shows  a  large  in- 
crease,  but  there  were  unfortun- 
ately no  measurements  taken  at 
the  fir^t  vbit,  and  at  the  ensiform 
level  no  increase  at  all  was  ob- 
served. The  patient  was  advised 
to  spend  a  second  winter  at 
Davos. 

Bemarks.^ThiB  case  muck 
resembles  Case  6,  and  shows  how 
the  ordinary  curative  process  of 
cavity  contraction  is  modified  by 
the  development  of  emphysema. 
With  the  manifest  contraction  of 
the  cavity  at  the  left  apex  we 
should  have  expected  a  flattening 
of  the  left  front,  but  the  reverse 
took  place,  and  expansion  was 
the  result.  The  influence  on  tke 
cough  is  also  to  be  noted,  tke 
cough  being  slow  to  subside,  and,  in  some  instance?,  it  appears  to  have  been  irritated  by 
the  mountain  climate. 

Case  8.  (No.  16  of  Table).— Mr.  0.  C,  a  horse-dealer,  aged  33,  sent  to  me  by  Dr. 
Cremen,  of  Cork,  April  7,  1880,  with  the  following  history. 

Had  broken  his  leg,  riding,  some  years  previously,  and  had  been  lame  ever  since, 
but  enjoyed  fair  health  up  to  June,  1879,  when  a  tickling  cough  came  on,  accompanied 
by  loss  of  appetite  and  flesh.  Slight  hsemoptysis  occurred  on  Christmas  Day,  followed 
by  slight  chills  and  sweats.  Under  Dr.  Cremen's  advice,  he  relinquished  his  occupation, 
and  went  to  reside  on  high  ground  outside  the  city.  Here  he  lost  the  night-sweats  and 
chills,  the  cough  gradually  diminished,  and  he  gained  6  lbs.  in  weight.  At  present, 
cough  slight,  expectoration  whitish,  pulse  84,  temperature  98^  Fahr.,  respirations  normal 
Physical  signs :  on  right  side  slight  dulness,  bronchophony  to  third  rib,  crepitation 
on  cough,  in  first  interspace,  and  in  the  supra-  and  infra-scapular  regions.  The  following 
measurements  were  taken : — 

Right.  Left. 

Opposite  the  second  rib  .    .     .    .    15}  inches         ...        15}  inches 

At  level  of  mamma 16        „  ...        15}       „ 

He  was  ordered  to  take  cod-liver  oil  with  hypophosphite  of  lime,  and  to  pass  the  summer 
Davos. 


Before  residence  at  Davos  • 
After    
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October  14, 1880,  spent  3^  months  at  Davos,  and  daring  the  first  month  suffered 
roach  from  sore  throat,  bnt  took  no  medicine,  and,  though  lame,  managed  to  walk  three 
miles  a  day,  but  did  not  make  many  ascents.  Appears  in  excellent  health  and  free  from 
cough ;  has  gained  flesh.  Since  his  return  to  London  he  has  suffered  from  nocturnal 
dyspnoea.  Physical  signs :  on  right  side  slight  flattening  and  deficiency  of  movement 
from  the  clavicle  to  the  third  rib.  Slight  crackle  or  cough  in  the  first  interspace.  Slight 
bronchophony  audible  above  the  scapula.  Below,  breath  excellent.  No  dulness 
or  crepitation  anywhere.  On  led  side  hyper-resonance  and  harsh  breathing. 
Measurements : — 

Bight.  Leil. 

At  level  of  second  rib     ....    16  inches  ...         16 J  inches 

„  [mamma     .         .    .     15^    „  ...  16        „ 

Showing  an  increase  of  1|  inches  at  the  upper  level,  but  none  at  the  lower.   Weight 
9  st  10  lbs. 

December  17. — Beturned  to  Cork,  and  began  to  fall  off  in  health  at  once.  Cough 
and  expectoration  returned,  followed  by  night  sweats  and  loss  of  flesh  (4  lb.).  Crepita- 
tion audible  in  the  upper  right  front,  and  some  friction  at  the  posterior  base.  The 
measurements  show  a  distinct  diminution  of  all  parts  of  the  chest  during  the  residence 
of  two  months  at  lower  levels  amounting  to  one  inch  at  the  upper  portion. 

Ordered  to  Hastings,  where  wintered. 

April  13, 1881. — Improved  greatly,  and  gained  11  lbs.  at  Hastings;  still  has  cough 
and  expectoration.  Breath  short  on  exertion.  Physical  signs :  show  more  development 
of  emphysema. 

Bemarkt. — ^This  case  is  interesting,  because,  owing  to  the  lameness  of  the  patient,  he 
ooold  not  undergo  the  large  amount  of  exercise  generally  taken  at  Davos.  Never- 
theless, his  thorax  expanded,  showing  that  the  cause  of  the  expansion  was  not 
exercise,  but  the  respiration  of  rarefied  air. 

Case  9  (No.  15  in  Table).— Miss  M.,  age<l  22,  seen  first  March  17, 1880.  She  had 
coni^estion  of  the  lungs  in  November,  1879,  and  since  that  attack  cough  has  persisted, 
and  been  accompanied  by  shortness  of  breath  and  some  loss  of  weight.  Weight,  9  st.  10  lbs 
Physical  signs :  some  dulness  in  the  left  chest  in  the  first  interspace,  more  marked 
in  the  scapular  and  supra-scapular  regions,  where  there  is  also  bronchophony.  Ordered 
ood-liver  oil,  with  dilute  phosphoric  acid  and  quassia,  counter  irritation  with  an  iodine 
liniment,  and  a  morphia  and  squill  linctus,  also  a  very  liberal  dietary. 

May  31. — Improved  first  and  gained  2  lb.,  but  went  to  Brighton  and  cough  became 
nore  convulsive.  Dulness  however  lessened  in  upper  left  front,  but  remains  exactly 
the  same  in  amonnt  in  the  posterior  regions.  The  following  measurements  were  then 
tdsen:— 

Bight.  Left 

At  the  level  of  the  seoond  rib    .    .    15^  inches        ...       15^  inches 
„  „       mamma         .    ,  15        „  ...      16        „ 

A  cyrtometric  tracing  of  the  chest  was  then  taken.      Ordered  to  Davos  for  two  months. 

August  17. — Has  passed  two  months  at  Davos  walking  and  climbing  largely.  Has 
aicended^the  Schiahom  and  the  Swartzhom  (10,000  ft.)  and  several  times  walked  twenty 
miles  in  a  day.  Cough  disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  first  month,  and  the  appetite 
increasing,  she  gained  flesh,  all  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion  also  disappeared.  Aspect 
well  bronzed  and  very  robust.  Weight  10  st.  5Jlb8.  (a  gain  of  nearly  Slbs.).  Bespira- 
tioiw  19 ;  polie  96 ;  temperatare  normal. 

Physical  signs  :  both  sides  of  chest  hyper-resonant.  Breathjng  harsh  everywhere. 
No  displacement  of  heart    All  dolnesa  and  bronchophony  have  entirely  disappeared. 
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The  thorax  is  endently  much  enlarged,  and  the  breasts  are  also  more  developed,  making' 
measurements  difficult.    The  folloi^ing,  however,  are  tolerably  correct : — 

Right.  Left 

At  the  level  of  second  rib 16  inches         ...        15 J  inches 

Just  below  mamma 16^    „  ...        16^       „ 

The  measurements  show  an  increase  amounting  to  3  inches  <it  the  mammarj  leveU 
and  f  inch  at  second  rib. 

May,  1881. — Heard  that  she  had  passed  the  winter  well,  in  Hertfordshire,  and 
remained  quite  free  from  cough. 

August,  1881. — ^Well,  except  a  slight  cough. 

This  case  was  one  ofslight  consolidation  of  one  apex  of  some  months*  standing,  which 
did  not  disappear  under  treatment  of  several  months  in  England.  The  effect  of  the 
vigorous  exercise  at  a  high  altitude  caused  absorption  of  the  pneumonic  products,  or  em- 
physema around  them  and  hypertrophy  of  therestof  the  lung  tissue.  The  mountain  climb* 
ing  was  carried  out  more  vigorously  than  in  any  of  the  cases,  and  with  the  best  results. 
Case  10  (No.  18  of  Table).— Mr.  G.  M.  G.,  aged  nineteen,  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Watson 
of  Montrose,  September  27, 1880.  Grandfather  (maternal)  and  unde  (maternal)  had  died 
of  phthisis.  Had  severe  bronchitis  two  years  ago,  and  confined  to  his  bed  for  fourteen 
weeks.  Since  that  date  he  has  had  cough  and  expectoration  and  occasional  attacks  of 
asthmatic  breathing,  but  no  great  loss  of  flesh.  In  the  autumn  of  1879,  Dr.  Watson 
detected  some  consolidation  at  the  apex  of  the  left  lung,  and  ordered  the  patient  to 
winter  at  Cannes.  There  he  spent  three  months,  and  then  passed  six  weeks  at  Borne, 
where  he  caught  intermittent  fever,  and  six  weeks  at  Florence,  where  bronchitis  came 
on ;  still  he  recovered  and  returned  to  Scotland  improved,  and  Dr.  Watson  found  the 
physical  signs  diminished.  At  present  he  appears  overgrown,  and  has  a  very  delicate 
aspect.    Pulse  and  respiration  normal. 

Physical  signs  :  slight  dulness  and  tubular  breath  sound  in  first  interspace  on  the 
right  side.    Some  dulness  above  the  right  scapula.    Measurements  : — 

Eight.  Left. 

At  the  level  of  second  rib 15^  inches         ...        16  inches 

„        „     mamma    ••.••..    15       „  ...        15(    ,» 

Ordered  to  take  cod-liver  oil  and  arsenic,  and  to  winter  at  Davos. 
May  28, 1881. — Wintered  well  at  Davos,  and  lost  cough  soon  after  arrivaL    Spent 
his  time  in  skating,  walking,  and  tobogginning,  and  gained  2^1bs.  in  weight,  and  was 
quite  free  from  asthma. 

Quitted  Davos  at  the  end  of  March,  and  descended  to  Thusis,  there  halting  a  week 
proceeded  to  Clarens  (Lake  of  Geneva),  where  he  passed  three  weeks,  and  had  a  severe 
attack  of  asthma ;  thence  to  Baden,  where  he  had  another  attack.  Is  now  quite  free 
from  cough  or  dyspnoea,  and  appears  in  excellent  health.  The  chest  is  largely  developed, 
chiefly  in  the  upper  portions.  Cyrtometric  measurements  show  great  enlargement 
between  first  and  third  ribs,  but  more  at  mammary  level  The  following  measurement* 
confirm  this  : — 

Bight.  Left 

At  the  level  of  second  rib 16 J  inches        ...        17  inches 

„        „      mamma 15^      „  ...        15^    „ 

Physical  signs  :  tubular  sounds  in  the  first  interspace ;  hyper-resonanoe  tfnd  puerile 
breathing  everywhere  else. 

Remarks, — This  case  was  complicated  with  asthma,  and  therefore,  might  be  confused 
with  it,  but  the  signs  of  consolidation  at  the  right  apex  were  unquestionable,  and  it  may 
be  considered  to  be  a  case  of  catarrhal  origin.    The  benefit  the  patient  reaped  as  regards 
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Ills  asthma  was  very  striking.    The  osual  dilatation  of  the  chest  took  place,  hut  chiefly 
at  the  upper  regions. 

Let  UB  now  consider  the  whole  series  of  cases  as  embodied  in  the  table. 
This  table  shows  that  the  patients*  were  twenty-two  in  number,  sixteen  males,  and 
six  females.    Their  ages  varied  from  eighteen  to  forty-eight,  the  average  amongst  the 
males  being  twenty-eight ;  among  the  females  twenty-four. 

Disean. — The  disease  in  all  these  cases  was  phthisis,  and  generally  of  the  ordinary 
chronic  kind.  There  were  two  examples  of  hsemorrhag^c  phthisis— ».«.,  of  the  variety 
distinguished  by  large  hsemoptyses  and  limited  consolidations — ^and  in  two  instances 
the  disease  had  a  distinctly  inflammatory  origin.  Nineteen  patients  had  one  lung 
affected ;  three  had  both  lungs  affected  ;  seven  had  cavities,  and  the  rest  consolidations 
which  were,  as  a  rule,  limited  to  one  long,  and  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  when 
judging  of  these  statistics. 

Length  of  illness. — ^This  varied,  with  one  exception,  from  three  months  to  five  years 
previous  to  the  patient  undergoing  high  altitude  treatment.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  disease  was  of  two  years'  standing.  One  remarkable  case  had  a  history  of  twenty 
years*  illness  of  a  very  chronic  description. 

Family  predtspositian  was  present  in  eight  cases;  very  strongly  in  two  (Nos.  10  and 
11)  of  the  patients.  Eight  had  been  imder  the  influence  of  other  forms  of  climatic 
treatment,  previous  to  trying  high  altitudes,  such  as  sea  voyages,  Egypt,  Algiers,  and 
the  Riviera,  for  one  or  more  winters.  The  rest  made  trial  of  high  altitude  treatment  only. 
Length  of  Residence  at  Sigh  Altitudes, — This  varied  greatly  in  different  cases.  One 
patient  resided  for  six  months  at  Bloemfontein,  South  Africa,  another  for  ten  months  in 
the  Transvaal,  the  rest  spent  periods  of  from  two  to  eighteen  months  at  Davos,  the 
average  of  stay  being  six  months. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  some  of  the  patients,  who  passed  only  two  to  three  months 
of  the  summer,  reaped  great  benefit.  In  eleven  cases,  periods  varying  from  two  to  nine 
months  sufficed  to  ensure  complete  arrest  of  the  disease.  For  the  others,  longer  periods 
were  necessary. 

BesuUs. — These  are  classed  as  general  and  local ;  the  former  indicating  the  effect  on 
the  constitutional  strength  on  the  colour  and  weight  of  the  patient ;  the  latter,  the  special 
result  on  the  lungs. 

Of  the  twenty-two  patients,  two  deteriorated  while  at  Davos,  and  died  three  months 
after  leaving  the  place.  In  each  instance  a  considerable  amount  of  lung  surface  was 
involved.  In  one  a  cavitv  was  undergoing  contraction,  but  the  whole  lung  was  in  a 
state  of  fibrosis,  and  the  pulmonary  area  was  greatly  contracted ;  in  the  other  case 
a  cavity  exit^ted  in  one  lung,  and  consolidation  in  the  other.  These  two  patients  suffered 
greatly  from  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  and  displayed  a  certain  degree  of  lividity  of 
countenance  at  high  altitudes.  They  were  a  valuable  warning  that,  in  our  selection,  we 
most  take  as  much  note  of  extent  of  disease  as  of  advance  or  of  activity.  Of  the  other 
twenty  patients,  sixteen  showed  "  great  improvement,"  and  four  "  improvement."  Of 
these  last,  one  relapsed  on  returning  to  England,  but  regained  her  strength  again  after 
mother  sojourn  at  Davos. 

The  cases  already  cited  give  a  &ir  sample  of  the  kind  of  improvement.  Of  the 
twenty-two  patients  no  less  a  number  than  ten  returned  sufficiently  restored  to  health  to 
resume  their  ordinary  occupation  in  business  or  society,  and  they  may  be  fairly  called 
instances  of  arrested  phthisis. 


*  The  first  six  oases  were  published  in  full  in  the  Lancet,  1879,  and  are  now  only 
reproduced  in  abstract  for  statistical  purposes. 
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The  local  results,  as  shown  by  measurements  and  physical  signs,  are  very  interesting  > 
and  will  be  dwelt  on  at  greater  length  presently.  Excepting  the  two  fatal  cases  all  the 
patients  showed  great  local  improvement.  In  no  less  than  eleven,  or  in  one  half,  complete 
arrest  took  place ;  in  nine  partial  arrest  was  noted ;  in  no  less  than  sixteen  development 
of  emphysema  round  the  seat  of  disease  was  detected,  accompanied  generally  by  hyper- 
trophy of  the  healthy  lung.  Let  ns  now  consider  the  effect  of  mountain  climates  on 
some  of  the  organs  and  functions  of  the  body.  The  tanning  of  the  skin  from  the  sun's 
rays  is  as  well  marked  in  winter  as  in  summer,  which  is  explained  by  Messrs.  Volland 
and  Krieger's*  observation  on  the  solar  radiation  thermometera  at  Strasbourg  and  at 
Davoe  (5,200  f\.),  these  showing  that  while  the  sun  power  is  greater  in  July  at  Stras- 
bourg, it  is  greater  in  October  at  Davos.  This  is  due  to  the  wonderful  diathermancy  of 
the  rarefied  mountain  atmosphere,  specially  when  the  cold  has  condensed  or  frozen 
any  floating  vapours. 

The  effect  on  the  sudoriferous  glands  is  of  a  tonic  description,  and  the  night-sweats 
of  phthisis  are  decidedly  reduced. 

Appetite. — Increase  of  appetite  generally  appears  early,  and  shows  itself  in  the  large 
meals  taken  by  invalids  of  habitually  capricious  tastes,  though  the  food,  and  particularly 
the  meat,  is  by  no  means  always  of  the  best  kind.  Gain  of  weight  generally  follows. 
In  119  phthisical  patients  who  passed  last  winter  (I880-I)  at  Davos,  the  numbers, 
including  a  certain  proportion  of  serious — it  might  be  said  hopeless — cases,  87,  or  73 
per  cent,  gained  weight ;  six,  or  5  per  cent.,  remained  stationary ;  and  twenty-six,  or 
21  per  cent.,  lost  weight. 

In  my  twenty-two  tabulated  cases,  eighteen  gained  weight,  two  were  stationary,  and 
two  lost  weight.  The  gain  of  weight  varies  in  different  cases,  and  in  one  instance 
reached  251bs.  We  may,  however,  conclude  that,  as  a  rule,  such  gain  of  weight  takes 
place,  and  that  it  is  generally  accompanied  by  gain  of  colour  and  strength. 

Circulation. — ^The  effect  on  the '  circulation  has  been  largely  discussed,  and  great 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  its  extent.  Careful  sifling  of  the  evidence  shows  that 
the  differences  depend  partly  on  the  altitude  at  which  the  observations  were  taken,  and 
partly  on  whether  the  subjects  of  observation  are  natives  of  the  mountains  or  strangers 
from  Uie  lowlands.  Many  observations  have  been  made  on  strangers  ascending  for 
the  first  time  to  high  altitudes,  the  period  selected  being  shortly  after  the  ascent.  In 
Sir  Douglas  Forsyth's  expedition  to  Tarkand  in  1870t,  the  pass  of  Changla  was 
traversed  at  an  elevation  of  18,000  feet.  Henderson's  observations,  made  on 
members  of  the  expedition  after  half  an  hour's  rest  at  the  summit,  give  the  following 
results,  the  barometer  being  15*73  inches,  the  thermometer  61^  Fahr.,  and  water 
boiling  at  181°  Fahr.  :— 

Mr.  Henderson,   who   had   walked  to  summit,     pulse   80      respirations  26 
Sir  D.  Forsyth,  „  ridden  „  „     100  „  22 

Mr.  Shaw,  „  ridden  „  ,»       94  „ 

A  Punjabee,  „  ridden  „  ,,       92  „ 

Another  Punjabee,     „  walked  „  „       93  „ 

A  Tibetian,  „  walked  „  „       78  „ 

All  the  party,  with  one  exception,  appear  to  have  been  dwellers  in  the  plains  and 
unaccustomed  to  the  mountains  ;  and  all  Pnnjabees  and  English,  walkers  and  riders, 
bad  their  pulse  rate  increased.  The  Tibetian  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  walked  to 
the  summit,  did  not  appear  in  the  least  affected.    Quickening  of  the  pulse  has  been 


*  H.  Weber,  "  Klimatotherapie  Allgemeine  Therapie**  (Ziemaaen),  p.  129. 
t  Henderson  and  Hume,  «*  Lahore  to  Yarkand,  under  T.  D.  Forsyth."    1875, 
Part  ii.  n 
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noted  by  travellers  in  all  great  ascents ;  by  De  Saussnre*  in  the  high  Alps,  by  Kelletf 
in  the  Himalayas,  by  Dennison J  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  who  lays  down  a  law  of  an 
increase  of  2  per  cent,  for  each  1,000  feet  ascended.  That  this,  however,  is  not  only 
want  of  habit  and  of  temporary  character,  is  shown  by  the  instance  of  those  inhabitisg 
very  high  altitudes.  Zapater§  found  the  natives  of  Janja  (10,000  feet)  had  a  higher 
rate  of  pulse  and  respiration  than  the  normal.  Dr.  Kellet||  found  that  the  Paharees  or 
HiUmen  of  the  Himalayas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Landour  (7,000  ft),  had  quickened 
pulse  and  respiration. 

Coming  to  lower  levels,  Armieux^  found  at  Bareges,  in  fourteen  soldiers  who  had 
removed  from  Toulouse,  that  after  a  thirty-five  days'  residence  the  pulse  had  diminished 
on  an  average  four  beats. 

Hermann  Weber's  observations**  on  forty-eight  healthy  inhabitants  of  the  Swiss 
mountains,  such  as  guides,  doctors,  and  their  families,, give  about  the  same  pulse 
rate  as  that  of  the  dwellers  in  the  plains. 

In  forty-four  visitors  to  the  mountains,  remaining  there  for  periods  of  from  twelve 
days  to  six  months,  thirty-two  showed  no  perceptible  difference  in  pulse  rate;  ten 
showed  an  increase  of  from  5  to  18  per  cent.,  and  two  a  decrease  of  from  8  to  15  per 
cent.  Unfortunately,  not  enough  is  told  us  of  these  persons  to  judge  of  their  condi- 
tion of  health  and  disease.  Dr.  Buedi's  observations,  made  at  my  request  on  117 
phthisical  patients  who  had  spent  six  months  at  Davos  showed  an  increase  of  pulse  in 
18  (15  per  cent.)  a  decrease  in  90  (77  per  cent.)  and  a  stationary  condition  in  nme  cases 
(7i  per  cent.). 

The  increase  was,  as  a  rule,  from  two  to  ten  beats,  the  decrease  on  the  other  hand, 
was  more  marked  and  often  from  15  to  30  per  cent.,  a  fall  from  120  to  92  not 
being  uncommon.  Dr.  Ruedi's  experience  at  Davos  is  that  the  pulse  is  the  first 
symptom  to  show  a  change  and  to  lessen  in  frequency.  My  own  notes,  taken  from  a 
small  number  of  consumptives  seen  before  wintering  at  Davos,  in  the  middle  of  their 
stay  there,  and  again  on  their  return  to  England,  lead  me  to  believe  that  for  the 
first  few  weeks  the  pulse  rate  is  slightly  increased,  but  that  later  on  the  heart  beat 
becomes  more  powerful  and  the  pulse  rate  diminishes  with  stronger  volume.  I  could 
not  help  noticing  how'  common  it  was  to  see  the  cardiac  impulse  even  in  pallid  young 
women,  where  it  had  only  been  felt  with  difficulty.  These  records  and  experiences 
indicate  that  for  elevations  not  exceeding  6,000  feet,  the  pulse  rate  for  natives  does  not 
differ  from  the  ordinary  normal  standard,  and  for  strangers,  and  specially  in  consump- 
tives, there  is  a  quickening  of  the  normal  rate  at  the  commencement  of  residence,  and 
a  diminution  of  it  at  a  later  date  accompanied  by  more  powerful  cardiac  impulse  and 
a  fuller  vascular  system.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  higher  altitudes  than  6,000 
feet,  the  e?idenoe  on  the  whole  points  to  a  decided  increase  in  the  pulse  rate. 

Respiration, — ^The  influence  of  high  altitudes  on  the  respiration  is  very  marked. 
Observations  of  the  natives  of  all  the  great  mountain  ranges  indicate  a  quickening 
of  the  rate,  though,  owing  to  a  peculiar  conformation  of  the  chests  of  mountaineers, 
to  be  presently  alluded  to,  the  rate  is  lower  than  that  of  lowlanders  vbiting  these 
regions  for  the  first  time. 

*  "Voyage dans lesAlpes,  1786-1796.'' 
t  **  Army  Medical  Eeports."  %  *'  Rocky  Mountains  Health  Resortt." 

§  Omella's  "  De  PInflnenoe  dn  Climat  dea  Andes  sur  la  Phthisie." 

II  "  Army  Medical  Reports." 
f  ''EffetsPhysiologiqnes  da  Climat  et  dee  EauxdeBar^gea."    1873. 
•*  "Klimat  Therapie,"  p.  132. 
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Lortet*  noted  that  the  respirations  virere  more  frequent  at  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc  than  in  the  plains,  but  he  showed  by  careful  tracings  that  their  depth  was  not 
80  great.  Jacooudt  affirms  that  the  number  and  amplitude  and  respirations  increase 
in  the  Engadine  (5,000  to  6,000  feet  above  sea).  Armieux'sJ  observations  on  fourteen 
soldiers  at  Toulouse,  and  afterwards  when  they  had  removed  to  Bareges,  show  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  respirations  and  an  entire  absence  of  harmony  between  the 
respirationii  and  circulation. 

The  period  of  stay  at  Bareges  was  only  thiriy-five  days.  Ck)indet§  noted  that 
the  respiration  rates  of  French  soldiers  in  France  and  Mexico  were  as  19*6  to  16. 
Hermann  Weber  gives  the  followmg: — Of  forty-two  individuals  transplanted  from 
1,200  to  2,400  metres  above  sea  level,  94  per  cent,  showed  a  few  days  after  arrival  an 
increase  of  two  to  five  respirations  per  minute.  Among  his  healthy  mountaineers- 
liviag  at  elevations  of  4,000  ig  5,000  feet,  the  average  rate  did  not  di£fer  materially 
from  that  of  an  equal  number  of  healthy  individuab  living  on  the  plains. 

Among  Dr.  Ruedi's  116  cases  of  phthbis  in  various  stages  who  passed  six  months 
at  Davos,  ninety-five  (RO  per  cent.)  showed  at  the  close  of  their  visit  a  decreased 
rate  of  respiration,  six  (5  per  cent.)  an  increased  rate,  and  sixteen  (14  per  cent.)  na 
inerease  or  decrease. 

These  latter  results  at  first  sight  appear  at  variance  with  Weber's  and  the  Bar^e& 
ones;  bat  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  time  of  stay  of  the  patients  at  the  above 
places,  Barnes,  Engadine,  and  of  Weber's  cases  was  short,  not  exceeding  thirty-five 
days,  whereas  at  Davos  it  was  long,  at  least  six  months,  and  this  affords  the  explana- 
tion ;  for  at  Davos  it  is  found  that  at  first  the  respirations  are  increased,  but  as  the 
respiratory  movements  gain  in  depth,  so  they  diminish  in  frequency,  and  that  this 
ehange  coincides  with  dilatation  of  the  chest  wall,  enabling  the  individual  to  take 
deeper  breaths,  and  therefore  rendering  a  smaller  number  sufficient 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  at  moderate  altitudes  the  respiration  rate  of 
strangers  is  at  first  increased,  but,  later  on,  the  lungs  and  thorax  becoming  expanded  ^ 
the  rate  returns  to  the  normal,  but  the  respirations  are  deeper.  The  respiration  rate 
of  natives  of  moderate  altitudes  therefore  does  not  differ  from  that  of  lowlanders,  but 
at  great  altitudes  there  is  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  respirations. 

Tempertiiure. — The  influence  of  the  mountain  climate  on  the  temperature  of 
healthy  persons  and  on  caaes  of  quiescent  phthisis  is  niL  In  the  case  of  pyrexia 
arising  from  almost  any  cause,  and  specially  in  the  case  of  the  pyrexia  of  phthisis,  the 
tendency  is  to  stimulate  the  fever,  and  thus  hinder  its  subsidence.  Dr.  Ruedi  writes  to 
me  "  that  the  fever  or  high  temperature  has  to  sink  within  six  weeks  of  the  patient's 
arrival  at  Davos,  or  the  patient  is  in  great  danger." 

Changes  in  the  thorax, — Of  the  various  changes  induced  by  a  residence  at  high 
altitudes  the  expansion  of  the  thorax  and  the  accompanying  modifications  in  the  lungn. 
and  heart  are  the  most  striking.  The  large  size  of  the  chest  of  dwellers  in  high  regions 
has  been  noted  in  various  parts  of  the  world;  in  the  Andes  among  the  Indians  by 
Orbiquy,||  Burnet,^  and  Z^apater,  in  Mexico  by  Jourdanet,**  who  found  the  chests  of  the 
Indians  to  be  increased,  not  only  in  the  lateral  and  antero-posterior  diameters,  but  also^ 
in  the  vertical,   the  sternum  being  elongated,  and  giving  an  awkwardness  to  the 


*  «'  Pression  Barom^trique,"  by  Paul  Bert    1878. 
t  *'  Station  M6dicale  do  St.  Moritz."    187a 
t  Op.  cit,  %  Chzette  HfMom,    1863. 

I  Paul  Bert  op,  cit.  %  Paul  Bert,  op.  cU, 

*♦  "  Les  Altitudes  de  I'Am^rique  Tropique.'* 
K  2 
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appearance.  The  observations  of  Forbes  and  Walehe  confirmed  those  of  Jourdanet,  but 
Coindet,  who  accompanied  the  French  expedition  to  Mexico,  found,  that  the  French 
soldiers  measured  more  at  the  level  of  the  nipple  than  the  Mexican  ones.  It  is  not 
stated,  however,  whether  or  no  these  latter  had  all  lived  at  high  altitudes.  Armieux 
found  a  considerable  increase  of  chest  circumference  in  eighty  soldiers  afler  residence  at 
Bareges  of  forty-three  days,  and  still  further  increase  at  the  close  of  four  months'  stay. 
The  average  increase  was  twenty-five  millimetres.  In  the  Himalayas  Eellet  found  the 
European  soldien  at  Landour  (7,300  feet)  increase  in  chest  circumference  at  least  an  inch 
during  their  stay  of  six  months.  A  similar  effect  has  been  noted  by  myself  with  regard 
to  the  elevated  r^ons  of  South  Africa  in  one  instance.  At  Davos  this  expansion  of 
the  chest  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  the  observations  of  Drs.  Hermann  Weber, 
McGall  Anderson,  Buedi,  and  myself,  in  patients  residing  during  periods  of  two  months 
and  upwards.  Dr.  Weber  noted  an  increase  of  from  one  fp  three  centimetres  in  fourteen 
patients  whose  chests  were  badly  devefoped,  but  who  had  no  lung  disease.  At  my 
request  Dr.  Buedi  has  carefully  measured  105  consumptives,  before  and  afler  residence 
at  Davos.  These  patients  included  all  stages  of  phthisis,  and  whilst  embracing  many 
early  cases  who  were  enabled  to  take  large  exercise,  it  also  included  those  who,  through 
feyer  and  other  oomplications,  were  confined  to  bed,  and  therefore  could  not  use  any 
muscular  exertion.  Among  these  105  the  circumference  increased  in  ninety-five  (90  per 
cent.),  decreased  in  four  cases,  and  remained  the  same  in  six.  Dr.  Buedi  remarks  that  the 
increase  in  circumference  is  not  produced  by  accumulation  of  fat  or  muscle  alone,  as  in 
some  of  these  patients  it  was  accompanied  by  no  increase,  but  even  by  decrease,  in  weight. 
My  own  observations  on  twenty-two  cases,  of  which  examples  have  been  given,  show 
an  increase  varying  from  one  to  three  inches  at  different  levels  of  the  chest  wall.  The 
above  facts  prove  beyond  doubt  the  expansion  of  the  thorax,  both  in  natives  and,  still 
more,  in  visitora  to  high  altitudes.  Pursuing  my  investigations,  I  resolved  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  what  regions  of  the  thorax  are  specially  involved  in  the  process  of  dilatation; 
what  relation  the  expansion  of  the  chest  wall  beara  to  the  area  of  diseased  lung ; 
what  direction  the  line  of  dilatation  takes,  and  whether  ib  affects  the  upper  or  the  lower 
regions  most;  lastly,  the  length  of  residence  at  high  altitudes  necessary  to  ensure 
these  results,  and  their  permanence  or  non-permanence  on  descending  to  lower  regioni*. 
To  solve  these  questions  a  large  number  of  measurements  and  cyrtometric  tracings  were 
taken  before  and  after  a  residence  at  Davos ;  and  again  when  an  interval  of  several 
months  had  elapsed  after  the  patient's  return  to  low  levels,  and  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  were  the  following  :^ 

1. — That,  as  a  rule,  the  portion  of  chest  wall  overlying  the  healthy  lung  more  fre- 
quently undergoes  dilatation  than  that  overlying  the  diseased  lung. 

2. — That  the  dilatation  may  be  in  either  an  antero-posterior  or  lateral  direction,  or 
sometimes  in  both.    The  firot  mentioned  is  most  common. 

3. — That  the  dilatation  is  more  common  in  the  uppep  regions  of  the  chest  than 
in  the  lower.  The  largest  dilatation  takes  place  at  the  level  of  the  third  rib  in  fronts  the 
smallest  about  the  level  of  the  ensiform  cartilage.-  (Cases  6  and  7  show  this  last  feature 
well.) 

4. — That,  if  the  disease  be  limited  to  the  apex  of  one  lung,  there  may  be  flattening 
of  the  chest  wall  immediately  over  the  lesion,  and  extensive  dilatation  of  the  lower 
or  lateral  portions  of  that  side,  giving  rise  to  remarkable  deformities  of  the  thorax. 

6. — That  the  length  of  residence  required  to  produce  this  thoracic  expansion  varies 
in  different  cases,  but  that,  as  a  rule,  some  months  are  necessary ;  it  being  dependent  on 
the  respiration  rate  and  on  the  yielding  or  non-yielding  nature  of  the  thoracic  wall. 
As  a  rule,  thoracic  expansion  is  most  rapid  in  patients  who  take  much  exercise. 
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6. — That  the  daration  of  this  expansion  after  a  return  to  lower  levels  varies,  but 
in  the  majority  of  patients  is  permanent.  In  one  case  considerable  dilatation  only 
lasted  seven  months,  in  another  only  six  months. 

State  of  the  Lungs, — ^The  modifications  in  the  lung  sounds  which  accompany  this 
expansion  of  the  thorax  next  engage  us.  What  we  note  on  examining  the  chest  of  a 
patient  just  returned  from  a  high  altitude  station  is  its  fulness.  There  is  no  clear 
marking  out  of  intercostal  spaces,  the  supra-clavicular  hollows  seem  filled  up,  and  there 
is  often  more  apparent  flattening  in  the  region  of  the  original  lesion  than  when  the 
patient  started  for  the  mountains.  This  is  caused  no  doubt  by  the  development  of 
emphysema  around  the  old  lesion. 

JPercu4$ion  as  a  rule  gives  hyper-resonance  over  nearly  the  whole  chest,  most  on  the 
healthy  side ;  next  over  the  healthy  portions  of  the  affected  side,  leading  off  into  reso- 
nance, and  even  into  slight  dulness  over  the  seat  of  the  old  lesion.  The  hyper- 
resonance  which  most  attracts  our  notice  is  that  given  by  inter-scapular,  supra -scapular, 
and  scapular  regions,  perhaps,  because  we  least  expect  to  find  it  in  these  quarters ;  but 
in  Inn^  free  from  disease,  where  owner  has  resided  for  several  months  at  high  altitudes, 
taking  abundant  exercise,  hyper-resonance  is  to  be  found  in  all  regions  of  the  chest. 
Diminution  of  dubess  was  generally  noted  in  my  patients.  On  auscultation  we  find  in 
the  healthy  side  that  the  respiration  has  become  harsh  and  puerile,  the  inspiration  long 
and  deep,  like  the  sounds  of  the  unaffected  side  in  a  case  of  pleuritic  effusion.  On  the 
diseased  side  the  principal  changes  are  that  dry  sounds  take  the  place  of  moist  ones,  and 
instead  of  coarse  crepitation  tubular  sound  and  dry  crackle  are  audible,  and,  especially 
prolooged  expiration  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  cavity  or  consolidation.  Bronchial 
breathing  and  bronchophony  are  bound  to  generally  diminish  after  a  residence  at  high 
altitudes. 

Then  physical  signs  point  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most  important  curative 
process  induced  by  mountain  climates.  (1)  Hypertrophy,  a  more  complete  develop- 
ment of  certain  portions  of  healthy  lung  tissue.  (2)  Emphysema  of  other  portions, 
specially  of  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  consolidations  and  cavities.  These  pro- 
ceases  are  the  results  partly  of  rarefaction  of  the  air  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
at  first  more  frequent  respiration,  and  then  of  deeper  ones,  and  partly  of -the  lung 
gymnastics  which  the  constant  mountain  ascents  induce.  By  hypertrophy,  I  mean 
simply  that  change  which  fuller  physiological  activity  induces  in  an  organ,  in  this  case, 
in  the  lungs ;  and  the  contrast  between  the  extent  to  which  these  organs  are  brought 
into  play  in  the  sedentary  life  of  most  dwellers  in  cities,  and  the  work  to  which  they  are 
liable  during  the  daily  walks  and  ascents  of  Davos,  is  most  striking.  The  characteristic 
physical  signs  of  this  hypertrophy  are  the  combination  of  hyper-resonance  with  deep, 
long  inspiration  with  feeble  expiration.  These  contrast  strongly  with  the  other  result  of 
high  altitude  residence — viz.,  emphysema  where  hyper-resonance  is  combined  with  pro- 
longed expiration  and,  over  certain  areas,  with  deficiency  of  breathing. 

The  dilatation  of  the  alveoli  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  various  lesions  produces  an 
impcniant  localizing  effect^  and  thus  tends  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tubercle  by  secondary 
infection  from  a  caseous  centre  or  from  a  secreting  cavity  vrith  inflamed  walls,  and  the 
emptying  of  the  veateb  and  of  the  capillaries  of  the  region  through  alveolar  dilatation 
leads  to  the  caseation  and  cretification  of  the  tubercular  masses.  Dr.  VVeber  holds  that  the 
diminbhed  capacity  for  holding  water  in  suspension  must  cause  a  withdrawal  both  of 
heat  and  moisture  from  the  human  body,  and  especially  from  the  lungs  at  these  altitudes. 
He  eonsiders  that  this  influence  has  a  cooling  effect  on  the  smaller  bronchi  extending 
into  the  alveoli.  The  drying  influence  may  be  the  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  moist 
sounds  from  the  lungs,  and  may  assist  in  the  cretification  of  caseous  masses. 
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It  is,  moreover,  to  the  hypertrophy  and  emphysema  that  we  must  look  to  explain  the 
thoracic  expansion,  which  otherwise  would  remain  an  uusolved  prohlem,  and  the  fact 
that  the  respiration  rate  diminishes  immediately  on  its  occurrence,  and  in  pro* 
portion  to  its  extent,  is  a  remarkahle  argument  in  favour  of  the  development  of  mere 
respiratory  power.  If  emphysema  alone  were  present,  the  patients  would  be  shorts 
winded,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  and  it  is  invariable  to  return  to  lower  levels  with  greater 
powers  of  climbing  and  endurance  than  previously  enjoyed.  This  would  be  inexplicable 
uuless  a  larger  amount  of  healthy  lung  were  brought  into  play  by  more  perfect  develop- 
ment. This  development  in  the  case  of  delicate  young  ladies  {vide  Case  7),  who  seldom 
properly  inflate  the  upper  lobes  of  their  lungs,  is  most  striking.  Hardly  less  so  is  it  in 
the  instance  of  hard-worked  clerks,  whose  round  shoulders  tell  the  story  of  stooping 
over  desks  for  many  long  hours,  and  whose  miserable  thorax  may  be  transmitted  to 
children  little  likely  to  survive  to  adult  life.  To  these  two  classes  the  local  effects  ot 
high  altitudes  are  not  less  important  than  the  general  ones. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  I  may  state  that  the  result  of  numerous  chest  measurements 
of  patients  wintering  at  the  low  level  resorts,  of  the  Riviera,  Egypt,  and  Algiers,  and  also 
of  patients  before  and  after  long  sea  voyages,  has  been  to  show  that,  though  occasionally 
a  slight  increase  of  circumference  takes  place,  due  possibly  to  increase  of  muscle  or  fat, 
there  is  no  increase  which  is  for  an  instant  comparable  in  amount  or  in  invariability  to 
that  produced  by  a  residence  at  high  altitudes. 

The  effects  on  the  system  of  the  antiseptic  qualities  of  the  air  of  mountain  districts 
are  doubtless  great,  and  have  the  principal  share  in  producing  the  general  effects,  in  pro- 
moting the  healing  of  the  ulcerating  cavities,  and  in  reducing  the  amount  of  matter 
formed  in  the  system ;  but  these  qualities  are  not  confined  to  Alpine  or  mountain 
climates,  but  are  shared  by  marine  climates  and  others,  such  as  cold  climes. 

DISCUSSION. 
Dr.  Hermann  Webeb,  London  :  Dr.  Theodore  Williams  has  pointed  out  in  a  striking 
way  one  of  the  different  effects  produced  by  a  prolonged  stay  in  high  elevations.  I 
could  corroborate  tliis  experience  as  occurring  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  though  not 
in  all.  I  have  in  addition  observed  a  greater  expansibility  of  the  thorax  as  one  of  the 
results  of  high  level  treatment — viz.,  an  increase  in  the  difference  of  the  circumferences 
in  deep  inspirations  and  complete  expirations,  the  increase  being  in  some  cases  as  much 
as  an  inch  and  a  half,  in  others  only  an  inch  or  less,  while  in  some  cases  with  less 
favourable  progress  it  had  been  altogether  absent.  I  have^  however,  seen  similar 
results,  though  less  marked,  in  cases  treated  at  lower  elevations.  As  to  the  question, 
to  what  influences  the  favourable  results  obtained  at  high  elevations  are  to  be  attributed, 
I  think  that  climbing  had  very  little  to  do  with  them ;  the  three  principal  factors 
were^  relative  absence  of  impurity,  dryness,  and  rarefaction  of  the  air.  I  may  allude  to 
the  fact  that  meat  hung  up  in  the  air  on  the  Surrey  hills  soon  becomes  putrid^  while  at 
Davos,  especially  during  winter,  it  becomes  dry,  and  remains  perfectly  sweet  for  many 
months.  I  may  point  also  to  Pasteur's  researches  that  air  bottled  at  the  Mer  de  Glace 
near  Chamonnix  did  not  cause  fermentation,  while  that  bottled  at  Chamounix  itself  did. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  high  elevations  are  the  only  localities  suitable  to  the  treat- 
ment of  consumption,  that  other  localities  where  the  air  is  tolerably  aseptic  are  likewise 
adapted  in  many  cases,  while  some  cases,  especially  with  a  strong  hereditary  ekment, 
cannot  be  saved  anywhere.  Careful  medical  supervision  with  regard  to  the  quality 
and  frequency  of  meals,  to  the  purity  of  air  in  the  rooms,  and  to  exercise  and  open-air 
life,  is  more  indispensable  in  the  management  of  consumption  than  in  that  of  any  other 
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chronic  disease.     By  such  means  faTourable  results  can  be  obtained  even  under  less 
favourable  climatic  influences. 

Dr.  Wilson  Fox,  London :  The  arrest  or  cure  of  phthisis  bj  a  residence  in  high 
altitudes  must  be  accepted  as  a  fact.  There  are  other  climates  which  confer  an  immunity 
from  the  disease,  but  time  does  not  permit  to  enter  into  this  large  question.  As  regards 
the  mode  in  which  high  elcTations  prove  beneficial,  it  may  possibly  be  illustrated 
by  the  causation  of  phthisis.  Apart  from  the  cases  of  hereditary  origin,  Bert's 
observation  has  shown  two  chief  classes  of  causes.  For  the  recognition  of  one^  the 
profession  is  chiefly  indebted  to  Dr.  MacCormac,  of  Belfast — viz.,  the  effect  of  impure 
air;  the  knowledge  of  the  other — viz.,  dampness  of  houses  and  subsoil — is  due  to  Dr. 
Bowditch  and  Dr.  Buchanan ;  a  fourth  causation  is  beginning  to  be  recognized — ^viz.,  a 
septic  agency,  but  this  is  possibly  included  in  the  other  two.  It  is  evident  that  high 
altitudes  operate  in  the  reverse  direction  to  all  these  three  latter  causes;  and  the 
effect  is  the  same  whatever  the  temperature  in  suitable  cases — viz.,  the  cold  climates  of 
Switzerland  and  Colorado,  the  hot  climate  of  Bloemfontein,  and  the  comparative  tempe- 
rate climates  of  the  Andes,  which  latter  appear  to  furnish  some  of  the  most  favourable 
results.  The  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  most  attention  is  the  influence  of  these  in  pro- 
moting essentially  a  cure,  and  the  time  necessary  for  this  object.  By  a  cure  I  mean  the 
removal  of  the  tendency  to  phthisis,  and  I  think  that  this  must  be  admitted  to  be  among 
the  most  essential  conditions ;  for  the  question  which  lies  behind  all  cases  of  phthisis 
b  why  the  particular  subjects  of  it  are  attacked.  I  believe  that  a  predbposition  must 
exist  in  some  cases,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  number  of  workers  in  a  factory  or  other 
trade  are  all  equally  exposed  to  impure  air,  why  do  some  only  become  phthisical  p 
A  cure  involves  for  most  people  the  possibility  of  return  to  ordinary  life.  To  some 
this  appears  impossible,  they  must  remain  in,  or  return  repeatedly  to  [a  health 
resort;  but  this  for  pecuniary  or  other  reasons  is  impracticable  for  the  majority. 
In  some  cases  however  no  relapse  occurs ;  and  these  might  be  taken  to  be  simple 
eases  in  which  inflammatory  attacks  of  a  phthisical  character  have  been  brought  on 
by  unhealthy  influences ;  in  others  a  prolonged  residence  is  necessary,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  thb  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  particularly  in  the  elevated  climates  of 
Europe.  If  high  altitude  is  the  beneficial  agent,  it  cannot  be  so  good  for  patients 
only  to  spend  the  six  winter  months  in  such  a  situation  as  it  would  be  if  they  were 
to  remain  there  uninterruptedly  for  a  longer  time,  and  not  to  descend  to  lower  levels 
in  the  spring ;  and  I  wish  particularly  to  elicit  the  opinions  of  physicians  practising 
in  these  districts  on  this  question.  It  bears  also  on  the  valuable  researches  which 
Dr.  Williams  has  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  the  enlargement  of  the  chest ;  I  doubt 
whether  the  cure  or  benefit  derived  can  be  in  a  very  great  degree  attributed  to  this 
alone,  for  experience  since  the  time  of  Bayle  has  shown  that  people  with  well-formed 
chests,  even  with  emphysematous  lungs,  can  become  the  subjects  of  phthisis  and  tubercle. 
Enlargement  of  the  chest  may  play  a  subsidiary  part,  but  even  for  this  object  a  prolonged 
residence  must  necessarily  be  more  favourable  than  a  shorter  one. 

Dr.  Alan  Hbrbert,  Paris :  I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  discussion, 
and  have  only  to  r^ret  that  the  different  speakers  have  not  laid  down  the  cases  in,  which 
this  is  particularly  suitable.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  particular  condition,  'which 
I  to  me  to  be  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  choice  of  Davos  or  high  altitudes— tliat  is, 
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any  alteration  of  the  circulatory  system,  either  of  the  heart,  or  especially  the  arteries 
and  kidneys.  A  short  time  ago  I  was  called  to  visit  a  member  of  oar  profession  who 
had  just  returned  from  Davos,  where  he  had  been  for  the  health  of  a  member  of  his 
family — a  man  of  over  sixty  years  of  age,  but  active  and  hitherto  eiyoying  excellent 
health.  He  suffered  for  the  first  time  at  Davos,  when  making  some  mountain 
ascension,  with  shortness  of  breath.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  descended  from 
Davos  to  the  plains,  this  breathlessnesa  greatly  increased,  and  the  slightest  movement 
produced  dyspnoea.  When  he  came  to  Paris  I  found  a  slight  pleurisy,  degeneration 
of  the  arteries,  some  polyuria  and  a  small  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  urine.  I  called 
Professor  Peter  in  consultation^  and  he  agreed  with  me  as  to  the  danger  of  our  patient's 
condition.  It  was  determined  to  try  tlie  use  of  the  compressed  air  as  given  at  Dr. 
Fontaine's  establishment.  When  first  placed  on  the  compressed  air,  and  as  long  as  the 
compression  was  going  on,  he  was  pretty  well ;  but  gradually,  as  the  compression  was  bemg 
diminished,  the  breathlessness  increased ;  and  when  finally  removed  from  the  apparatus, 
the  dyspnoea  was  so  intense  that  Dr.  Fontaine  was  in  apprehension  of  the  results, 
and  wrote  to  say  he  could  not  continue  the  treatment  on  bis  own  responsibility.  As  we 
had  foreseen,  the  symptoms  rapidly  increased  in  thb  case,  and  in  about  three  weeks  or 
a  month  the  poor  man  died.  This  case  brought  strongly  to  my  mind  the  necessity 
there  is  to  examine  carefully  the  heart  and  circulatory  system  before  sending  patients  to 
high  altitudes.  1  have  noticed  in  the  discussion  that  many  of  the  cases  which  do  best 
at  Davos  are  those  of  young  people ;  and  there  may  perhaps  be  some  connection  between 
this  and  the  fact  that  the  arterial  system  is  generally  in  a  healthy  condition  during 
youth. 

Dr.  NoBMAN  Chevebs,  London :  The  principle  of  expanding  the  chest  haa  long  been 
recognized  as  a  prophylactic  measure  in  phthisis.  We  must  be  very  careful  in  selecting 
a  high  site  in  phthisis.  This  must  not  be  in  a  tropical  or  hot  climate.  High 
altitudes  try  the  heart  and  lungs  very  severely.  With  regard  to  the  Himalayas, 
cases  of  developed  phthisis  almost  always  prove  fatal  within  three  months  after  the 
patients  arrive  in  India.  Persons  with  healthy  lungs,  known  to  have  an  hereditary 
tendency  to  phthisb,  generally  escape  phthisic  by  taking  up  an  Indian  career,  but, 
as  Dr.  Ewart  argues,  are  peculiarly  prone  to  dysentery. 

Dr.  Theodobe  Williams,  London,  stated  in  reply  that  he  did  not  undervalue 
the  prophylactic  influence  of  high  altitudes  in  cases  of  threatened  phthisis,  but  thought 
Jt  highly  beneficial.  He  also  agreed  with  Dr.  Chevers  that  the  ascent  and  descent  from 
mountain  stations  should  be  managed  with  great  caution  for  fear  of  inducing  hemo- 
ptysis. His  plan,  in  the  case  of  patients  returning  from  Davos  at  the  snow-melting  season 
was  to  halt  them  at  Thusis,  a  lower  altitude,  for  two  weeks,  at  Zurich  for  one  week, 
and  then  to  allow  a  gradual  return  to  England.  He  could  not  agree  with  Drs.  Weber 
and  Wilson  Fox,  that  cases  of  hereditary  origin  were  unfit  for  high  altitudes,  as  out  of 
hb  twenty-two  cases,  treated  at  Davos  and  elsewhere,  eight  had  hereditary  predisposition, 
and  in  two  it  was  strongly  marked,  and  yet  in  all  these  cases  either  complete  or  partial 
arrest  of  the  disease  had  taken  place.  He  did  not  undervalue  the  general  influence  on 
the  constitution  of  the  purity  of  the  air,  the  abundant  exercise,  and  the  careful  dietary 
carried  out  at  DavoB,  and  he  was  quite  aware  that  all  these  were  factors  in  the 
mountain  cure ;  but  what  he  would  insist  on  was,  that  apart  from  the  aseptic  influence 
which  Dr.  Wilson  Fox  held  to  be  the  common  characteristic  of  all  mountain  climates. 
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but  was  reallj  shared  by  other  forms  of  climate— to  wit,  the  ocean  and  the  desert — 
the  diminution  of  barometric  pressure  induced  certam  changes  in  the  thorax  and  its 
contents  which  were  not  produced  to  the  same  degree  by  any  other  form  of  climatic 
influence,  and  were  very  potent  helpers  in  arresting  the  disease.  Some  increase  in  fat 
and  muscle  took  place,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  thorax  was  augmented,  but  these  would 
not  account  for  the  enormous  increase  in  the  circumference  of  the  chest  exhibited  by 
these  patients  after  a  residence  at  high  altitudes.  As  regards  the  length  of  residence 
required  for  a  cure  he  would  say  that  it  differed  in  different  cases  according  to  the 
extent  and  duration  of  the  disease.  He  had  seen  it  effected  in  two  months,  but  generally 
at  least  six  months  were  requisite,  and  often  a  much  longer  period.  He  would  refer 
Dr.  Herbert  to  the  Lancet  of  1879  (Aug.  to  Sept.),  which  contained  his  published  rules 
for  the  selection  of  cases  for  high  altitudes. 


TAe  Climate  of  the  Riviera. 
Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  London  and  San  Kemo. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  recent  and  very  excellent  work  by  the  late  Dr.  Sparks  on 
the  Biviera*  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  meteorology  of  that  famous  district. 
Ob  page  2  of  that  chapter  are  the  following  remarks  : — 

^  According  to  Teysseire,  the  mean  temperature  for  the  winter  of  spots  exposed  to 
full  sunshine  is  128*9**  Fahr.,  and  of  those  in  the  shade  on  a  northern  wall  65*9°  Fahr.; 
giving  a  difference  between  the  two  of  TS"*. 

*'  In  spring  the  numbers  are  146*1^  in  the  sun,  and  67'6^  in  the  shade ;  difference, 
78•o^ 

•*  In  summer  we  have  ISS'l''  in  the  sun,  and  82*9**  in  the  shade ;  difference,  72°. 

"  In  the  autumn  the  temperatures  are  139*8°  in  the  sun,  and  64*4°  in  the  shade  ; 
diffinrence,  76*20°. 

"The  mean  difference  for  the  whole  year  is  thus  75*2°." 

Referring  to  M.  Teysseire's  own  figures,  which  are  given  in  accordance  with  the 
Centigrade  scale,  we  find  that  when  converted  into  that  of  Fahrenheit,  they  differ 
tligbtly  from  the  above,  and  stand  thus: — Difference  in  winter,  745^;  in  spring, 
78*6° ;  in  summer,  74° ;  and  in  autumn,  75*2°  ;  the  mean  difference  being  75*6°. 

I  was  much  surprised  at  these  results,  and  seeing  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
I  resolved,  on  the  first  convenient  occasion,  to  put  the  figures  given  above  to  the  test ; 
and  I  have  therefore  made  some  special  observations,  with  a  view  to  the  determination 
of  the  range  of  difference  between  the  sun  and  north  shade  temperatures.  If  the 
figures  quoted  are  correct,  and  there  be  really  anything  approaching  a  mean  annual 
diftrence  of  76*2^  Fahr.  of  spots  exposed  to  the  full  sunshine  and  the  shade  of  a 
northern  wall,  then  the  climate  of  the  Riviera  must  be  most  trying,  not  to  say,  in 
naoy  cases,  highly  dangerous. 

Dr.  Sparks  does  not  state  in  what  position  the  thermometer  was  placed,  or  with 
what  kind  of  instrument  the  temperature  of  spots  exposed  to  full  sunshine  was  taken, 
an  omission  of  some  importance,  as  will  presently  appear.     M.  Teysseire  himself  thus 

*  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  my  book,  '*  San  Remo  and  the  Western  Riviera,'*  was 
published  several  weeks  phor  to  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Sparks. 
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ilescribes,  in  his  '*  Yingt-ans  d'Etades  M^t^rologiqaes  h  Nice,"  the  ciroiimstaDoes 
under  which  the  figures  were  arrived  at : — "  On  est  frapp^  dans  oe  pays  plus  encore 
en  hiver  qu^en  ^t^  de  la  forte  chaleur  que  Ton  ressent  lorsqu'on  est  ezposd  aux  rayons 
directs  du  soleil  ....  pour  donner  une  id^  precise  de  renorme  difference  de  tem- 
perature que  Ton  ^prouve  en  passant  du  soleil  ^  I'ombre,  et  r^iproquement,  je  vais 
rapporter  ici  les  observations  comparatives  que  j'ai  faites  pendant  un  an  (1868).  J'ai 
plac^,  plusienrs  fois  dans  chaque  mois,  de  midi  a  deux  heures  sur  le  bord  de  ma  fen^tre  et 
en  plein  soleil,  un  thermom^tre  k  mercure,  dont  j'avais  pr^lablement  envelopp6  la 
boule  d'un  tissu  de  laine  noire,  afin  d'^liminer  I'effet  du  rayonnement  et  d'emp^her  la 
dispersion  du  calorique ;  ce  thermom^tre  se  trouvait  done  dans  les  mdmes  conditions 
qu'une  personne  v6tue  de  drap  noire;  j'ai  not^  avec  soin  les  indications  de  cet  instru- 
ment et  celles  que  me  donnait,  au  mSme  instant,  mon  thermom^tre  place  au  nord  et  k 
I'ombre."  It  will  be  observed  that  M.  Teysseire  states  he  placed  his  thermometer 
several  times  in  each  month  in  his  window  in  full  sunshine ;  and,  in  a  note  addressed 
to  myself,  he  further  remarks  that  the  instrument  was  so  placed  only  on  days  that 
were  entirely  &ee  from  cloud.  Hence  it  appears  that  his  mean  temperatures  are  not 
founded  on  a  continuous  series  of  daily  observations,  as  they  should  have  been,  in  order ' 
to  arrive  -at  a  true  season  and  annual  mean.  M.  Teysseire's  figures,  therefore, 
accepting  them  for  the  moment  as  correct,  indicate  the  extreme  differences  between  aun 
and  north  shade  temperatures  rather  than  the  mean  differences. 

With  a  view  to  test  the  temperatures  given  by  M.  Teysseire,  I  prepared  a 
thermometer  in  the  manner  described  by  him,  enveloping  the  bulb  with  a  piece  qf  black 
cloth  of  sufficient  substance  for  a  moderately  heavy  great  coat,  and  I  placed  it  in  a 
horizontal  position  over  grass  some  inches  from  the  ground,  and  away  from  houses  or 
other  objects  which  could  be  sources  of  reflected  heat.  I  placed  near  to  the  clothed 
thermometer  three  other  thermometers  for  comparative  observations ;  an  ordinary 
maximum  thermometer,  a  black  bulb  solar  radiation,  and  a  vacuum  solar  radiation 
thermometer.  Observations  were  taken  on  fifly-nine  different  days,  mostly  consecutive, 
extending  over  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  and  I  will  now  proceed  to 
summarize  the  results. 

The  observations  with  the  maximum  thermometer  gave  a  mean  temperature  of 
72'9^  on  thirty  days.  Those  with  the  ordinary  solar  radiation  thermometer,  a  mean  of 
76*2°  on  fifty  days,  and  those  with  the  thermometer  clothed  in  cloth  for  the  same  days, 
a  mean  of  82*6°,  or  6*4^  higher  than  the  mean  of  the  readings  of  the  ordinary 
solar  radiation  thermometer.  The  results  of  the  readings  of  the  vacuum  solar  radiation 
thermometer  will  be  stated  later  on. 

Now,  the  mean  maximum  north  shade  temperature  for  the  same  dates  and  period 
was  60*5°,  showing  a  difference  of  only  22*1°  between  the  sun  heat  as  recorded  by  the 
thermometer  clothed  with  cloth  and  the  maximum  north  shade  temperature,  in  place  of 
a  mean  annual  difference  of  75*5^  as  given  by  M.  Teysseire.  But  the  figures 
may  be  put  in  a  still  more  striking  form.  In  place  of  taking  the  mean  of  all  the 
observations,  I  will  give  that  of  the  six  days  in  each  of  the  three  months,  which  showed 
the  highest  readings  with  the  clothed  thermometer — namely,  86* 7°,  and  the  north 
shade  temperature  for  the  same  eighteen  days,  was  62*0°,  giving  a  difference  of  only  23*7^. 

The  greatest  difference,  which  occurred  in  February,  was  38*2^  on  the  11th ;  in 
March,  23•0^  on  the  27th ;  and  in  April,  35-6°,  on  the  29th. 

If,  in  place  of  taking  the  mean  maximum  north'shade  temperature,  60*5°,  we  take 
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the  minimiim  north  shade,  48*2°,  which  of  coarse  occurs  almost  invariahly  at  night, 
and  therefore  is  not  a  temperature  to  which  the  human  body  is  subjected  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  the  mean  difference  between  the  readings  of  the  minimum  ther- 
mometer and  the  sun  heat,  as  shown  by  the  thermometer  cbthed  with  cloth,  will  even 
then  amount  to  only  34*4°.  But  M.  Teysseire  made  no  such  comparison  as  this, 
his  north  shade  readings  corresponding  exactly  as  to  date  and  time  with  those  of  his 
sun  thermometer. 

Thinking  it  possible  that  by  clothing  the  thermometer  still  more  I  might  obtain 
higher  readings,  approximating  even  to  those  of  M.  Teysseire,  I  placed  around 
ihe  bulb  three  coTeringf*,  the  first  of  flannel,  the  second  of  linen,  and  the  third  of 
doth,  in  imitation  of  the  clothing  of  most  individuals  when  out  of  doors.  This  ther- 
mometer was  exposed  to  the  sun  for  three  consecutive  days  in  May  and  the  same 
number  in  June.  The  mean  temperature  with  this  clothed  thermometer  was  102*3°, 
while  the  mean  maximum  north  shada  temperature  for  the  same  days  was  76*3°, 
showing  a  difference  of  26*0°  only,  in  place  of  75*5°  as  given  by  M.  Teysseire. 
The  mean  of  the  readings  of  the  ordinary  solar  radiation  thermometer  for  the  same 
days  was  91*3°,  or  11*0°  less  than  that  of  the  clothed  thermometer.  That  the  thermo- 
meter prepared  as  described  should  indicate  a  higher  temperature  than  even  the  solar 
radiation  thermometer  is  only  what  might  have  been  anticipated,  seeing  that  the  bulb 
of  the  former  is  protected  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  action  of  current  of  air  and 
moisture,  but  still,  as  will  be  seen,  the  readings  fall  very  far  below  those  by 
M.  Teysseire. 

The  indications  furnished  by  the  clothed  thermometer,  especially  that  with  the 
triple  covering  in  imitation  of  the  ordinary  clothing  of  man,  are  really  of  considerable 
practical  interest  and  importance,  as  they  demonstrate  the  actual  temperature  to  which 
the  human  body  when  thus  clothed  is  subjected.  It  is  not  a  difficult^matter  to  prepare 
thermometers  in  the  manner  described ;  but  they  may  be  obtained  by  order  of  Messrs* 
N^retti  and  Zambra,  who  will  take  care  that  the  bulbs  are  always  clothed  with 
materials  of  the  same  texture  and  quality,  a  point  of  importance  where  it  is  desired  to 
ccMnpare  the  readings  of  one  thermometer  with  another. 

Had  M.  Teysseire's  readings  been  obtained  with  the  vacuum  solar  radiation 
thermometer,  the  results  would  not  have  been  surprising,  and  they  would  have  stood 
somewhat  thus  : — The  mean  sun  heat  as  recorded  by  me  at  San  Hemo  by  means  of 
the  vacuum  solar  radiation  thermometer  for  five  months  of  the  winter  season  of  1879— 
80,  was  133*08°;  and  the  mean  maximum  north  shade  temperature  for  the  same  months 
was  57*3°,  showing  a  difference  between  the  two  of  75*78° ;  again,  the  mean  sun  heat 
for  four  months  for  the  following  season,  1880-81,  was  121*6° ;  and  the  mean  maximum 
north  shade  temperature  for  the  same  period  was  62*5^,  giving  a  difference  of  Q9*l° ; 
the  mean  difference  of  both  series  of  observations  being  67*4*.  It  thus  appears  that 
even  the  readings  of  the  vacuum  solar  thermometer  do  not  reach  by  some  degrees 
those  of  M.  Teysseire  ;  but  if  they  did,  the  indications  of  the  clothed  thermometer 
are  not  comparable  with  those  of  the  vacuum  solar  thermometer.  M.  Teysseire  ex- 
pressly states  that  his  thermometer  resembled  a  person  dressed  in  black,  implying 
thereby  that  a  person  thus  clothed  would  be  subjected  under  like  circumstances  to  the 
temperature  indicated  by  that  instrument ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  vacuum  solar  thermo- 
meter the  circumstances  are  totally  different ;  the  bulb  is  in  vacuo,  and  of  course  pro- 
tected firom  the  influence  of  the  moisture  and  currents  of  air ;  its  readings  therefore 
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are  necessarily   very  mach  higher,  and  they  do  not  at  all   indicate  the  temperature  to 
ivhioh  the  human  hody  is  exposed  under  natural  conditions. 

The  sun  doubtless  possesses  very  great  power  in  the  Biviera,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  the  climate  ;  there  is  certainly  considerable  difference  between  sun  and 
shade,  but  even  in  England  and  other  colder  climates  there  is  much  difference,  although 
to  a  less  extent,  between  the  temperature  in  the  shade  and  the  sun.  Apart  from  the 
increase  of  temperature  occasioned  by  the  power  of  the  sun,  the  temperature  of  the 
climate  of  the  Riviera  is  a  very  equal  one,  us  is  proved  by  the  following  figures.  In 
the  six  months  season  of  1879-80,  the  greatest  range  of  temperature  which  occurred^ 
and  this  once  only,  was  14°,  and  the  mean  for  the  whole  season  was  only  6*3°.  The 
figures  for  the  winter  season  of   1880-81  were  almost  identical,  the  mean  being  5*7^.* 
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The  observations  the  results  of  which  I  have  now  recorded,  although  they  do  not 
extend  over  the  whole  year,  are  yet  abundantly  sufficient  to  show  that  the  figures 
given  by  M.  Teysseire  cannot  be  accepted  as  correct,  and  that  the  range  of  difference 
of  temperature  between  sun  heat  and  north  shade  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  range 


*  "  On  the  Winter  Climate  of  San  Remo,'*  by  the  Author,  presented  to  the  Section  of 
Medicine  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  August,  1880. 
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giren  by  that  gentleman.  The  great  diflference  between  my  observations  and  those 
of  M,  Teysseire  appear  to  be  explained  by  the  position  in  which  his  thermometer  was 
placed — ^namely,  as  he  says,  **  snr  le  bord  de  ma  fen^tre,**  where  doabtless  it  was  mach 
affected  by  radiation.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  M.  Teysseire  is  a  very 
carefal  observer,  and  that  he  has  taken  a  very  extensive  series  of  meteorological  obser- 
vations at  Nice  for  a  period  of  over  thirty  years.  Although  my  observations  were 
taken  at  San  Remo  and  his  at  Nice,  yet  this  really  makes  no  practical  difference  in  the 
general  accnracy  of  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived. 

In  the  foregoing  Table  are  set  forth  the  daily  readings  upon  which  some  of  the 
data  above  given  are  based. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  readings  with  the  clothed  thermometer  distingiiished 
by  an  asteriftk  are  all  less  than  those  of  the  ordinary  solar  radiation  thermometer ; 
this  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  cloth  having  become  damp.  These  days  are  not  included 
in  any  of  the  means  given.  On  some  other  days  the  readings  were  also  less,  owing 
mainly  to  the  action  of  the  wind. 
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Mean  6  days        91*3  ...  1023        ...        135*4  ...  763 

Considering  the  importance  of  the  health  resorts  of  the  Riviera,  and  the  annually 
increasing  number  of  invalids  and  othei-s  who  frequent  them,  it  wa.s  very  necessary 
that  an  error  of  such  magnitude  as  the  one  indicated  in  this  communication,  and  to 
which  such  prominence  has  been  given,  should  be  challenged  and  rectified. 


De  P Influence  aes  Chemins  de  Fer  sur  le  Syst^me  Nerveux 

des  Voyageurs. 
Docteur  E.  Tassi,  Rome. 

Des  Tan  1869  je  pr^sentais  au  Congres  medical  international  de  Florence  une  sdrie 
d^observations,  en  forme  statistique,  qui  d^montraient  Tinfluence  des  chemins  de  fer  sur 
la  sant^  de  Thomme. 

Les  Etudes  faites  et  les  observations  recueillies  dans  un  espace  de  plusieurs  anuses 
d^montrent  que,  quoique  d*une  part  ce  syst^me  de  locomotion  apporte  une  grande 
diminution  d'aocidents  et  de  mortalit^s,  d  autre  il  suscite  quelques  maladies  qui  se  v<5ri- 
Bent  surtout  parmi  ceux  qui  parcourent  les  chemins  de  fer. 

Et  quoique  aujourd*hui  les  admmistrations  fassent  tous  leurs  efforts  pour 
garantir  la  sant^  des  voyageurs,  avec  toute  sorte  de  progr^s  mdcaniques  et  hygi^- 
niqaes,  soit  en  am^liorant  les  voies  et  les  moyens  de  locomotion,  soit  en  ^tablissaut 
des  pr^ptes  et  des  cures  hygi^niques  pour  les  employes  et  les  voyageurs,  malgr^ 
tout,  elles  ne  peuvent  ^viter  certains  inconv^nients  qui  dependent  souvent  de  la 
maniere  de  voyager,  et  de  certains  offices  a  Texploitation  des  chemins  de  fer. 

Ces  m^rooires.  Messieurs,  ne  renferment  pas  les  d^sastres  et  les  autres  accidents, 
doutj*ai  d^crit  autrefois  les  tristes  consequences.  Je  n'enum^rerai  pas  non  plus  les 
changements  climatologiques  et  sanitaires  dont  les  chemins  de  fer  furent  la  cause,  soit 
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par  la  destruction  des  bois,  soit  par  le  d^placement  des  habitants,  soit  enfin  par  le 
pea  de  nivellation  des  cours  d'eau.  J*ai  d^jk  fait  oonnaitre  tontes  ces  causes :  seulement 
je  crois  devoir  r^sumer  en  pea  de  mots,  a  ce  noble  Congr^,  les  cons^uences  nuisibks, 
que  j*ai  pu  remarquer  pendant  25  ans  snr  les  personnes  qui  paroourent  souvent  les 
chemins  de  fer  en  question. 

Les  effets  de  longs  et  rapides  voyages  se  manifestent  surtout  surle  sjst^me  nerveox 
et  sur  celui  de  locomotion.  Je  n'ai  aucune  intention  de  suivre  les  pol^miques  et  les 
contradictions  n<^es  entre  les  bjgi^nistes  et  lee  publicistes  sur  la  v^rit^  et  Timportanoe 
de  ces  faits. 

Sans  douter  des  justes  observations  de  ceux  qui  croient,  que  ces  cons^uences  peuvent 
aussi  r^sulter  d'autres  mojens  de  locomotion,  n^anmoins  il  est  a  remarquer  que  ces 
effets  se  manifestent  plus  sensiblement  sur  ceux  qui  se  servent  des  chemins  de  fer  sor 
lesq\iels  se  v^rifient  des  maladies  sp^iales.  En  effet  les  observations  r^it^r^  d^mon- 
trent  clairement,  que  les  personnes  qui  font  souvent  de  longs  voyages  sont  affects 
plus  facilement  d'incommodit^s  et  mdme  de  maladies,  que  ceux  qui  emploient  une  autre 
mani^re  de  voyager.  Et,  k  Tappui  de  ce  que  j'avance,  on  doit  remarquer,  que  mtoe  cenx 
qui,  pour  leur  plaisir  et  avec  tons  conforts  imaginables,  paroourent  des  grandes  distances 
n*en  sont  pas  toujours  ^pargn^s. 

Les  vieux,  les  nerveux,  les  hyst^riques,  les  jeunes  Spouses  et  les  cardiopathes  nous 
donnent  beaucoup  d'exemples,  soit  avec  les  n^vropaties,  soit  avec  les  avortements 
ou  avec  les  accouchements  pr^coces  et  avec  les  m^trorrhagies,  soit  enfin  avec  les  syncopes  et 
les  apoplexies. 

J'ai  dit,  Messieurs,  de  ne  pas  parler  des  alterations  plus  communes,  qui  out  lieu  aussi 
fr^quemment  dans  la  classe  des  employes  que  dans  celle  des  voyageurs,  parceque  j'ai  d^k 
expose  une  longue  s^rie  de  cas  dans  une  autre  publication.  Ce  qui  doit  surtout 
attirer  notre  attention,  ce  sont  les  lesions  du  syst^me  nerveux  tr^s  importantes  pour 
la  varidte  de  leurs  effets  et  parcequ*elles  ne  vinrent  k  notre  connaissance  qu'apr^  de 
longues  ann^es  d'exp^rience.  Deux  esp^ces  d'alt^rations  nerveuses  se  montrent  surtout 
parmi  les  employes  du  train.  La  premiere  comprend  les  n^vroses  peripheriques,  qui 
ordinairement  sont  rhumatiques,  la  seconde  les  n^vroses  centrales.  Les  n^vroses 
comprises  dans  la  premiere  esp^ce  se  montrent  k  Tinstant,  ou  pen  de  temps  apr^ : 
tandis  que  celles  de  la  seconde  se  pr^parent  lentement  et  ont  lieu  progressivement  Dans 
le  premier  groupe  on  classifie  les  n^vroses  spastiques  et  les  paralytiques,  presque  toutes 
peripheriques. 

Les  plus  fr^quentes  sont  celles  de  la  face,  et  celles  de  la  region  oervicale,  en  suite 
on  remarque  celle  du  plexe  brachiale,  du  sacro-lombaire,  et  du  sciatique. 

Les  n^vroses  du  sous-orbitaire,  de  la  branche  sous-maxillaire,  du  quinti^me,  celle  du 
plexe  cervical,  du  circonflexe  humeral,  et  de  quelques  intercostals  sont  presque  toujours 
spasthuiques  et  quelquefois  intermittentes.  Au  contraire  sont  paralytiques  ou  presque 
paralytiques  les  nevroses  du  facial  et  du  moteur  commun  de  Toeil  et  de  T^levateur 
de  la  paupiere.  Quelquefois  il  y  avait  des  par^sies  ou  anesth^sies  du  nerf  sacro-lom- 
baire et  mSme  du  sciatique.  Cela  arrivait  ordinairement  aux  personnes  qui  restaient 
longtemps  courb^es  ou  assises,  et  auxquelles  le  mouvement  secoussoir  des  trains  apporta 
une  secousse  et  une  congestion  dans  Torigine  de  ces  branches  nerveuses. 

Toutefois  on  ne  pourrait  pas  les  compter  oomme  paralysies  peripheriques,  quoique 
produites  par  I'action  r^flexe  lente  et  progressive,  comme  nous  en  avons  d^ja  parl^,  et 
comme  nous  le  d^montrerons  plus  tard. 
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Le  Professeor  de  T^lectroth^rapie  de  Borne,  le  dooteur  Bronelli,  m'a  rapports 
qudqaes  cas  de  oe  genre  de  n^vroee. 

Je  rappellerai  encore  les  otalgies  et  les  n^Troses  du  nerf  recourant  avec  aphonie 
soadaine.  Nous  avons  observe  les  polioses  rhomatiqaes  par  Taction  n^vro-paralytique 
Tasomotoria :  ces  n^vralgies  sont  moins  fr^uentes  qae  les  autres. 

Le  nerf  optiqne  ayec  son  expansion  a  ^t^  plusieurs  fois  attaqu^  par  I'^l^ment 
rbnmatiqne  et  qaelquefois  a  Timpr^Tn :  oatre  les  effets  instantands,  comme  asth^nopie, 
hyperesth^sie,  photophobie,  etc.,  etc.,  nons  ayons  des  l^ions  profondes  et  permanentes, 
dont  nons  parlerons  ensnite. 

On  dtablit  par  de  nombreoses  observations  statbtiqnes,  que  de  ces  deux  formes 
n^yropathiqaes,  la  plus  fr^aente  est  la  spastique,  tandis  que  la  paralytique  est  plus 
difficile  k  gu^rir. 

J'ai  observe  dans  nn  tr^-grand  nombre  de  cas,  qne  les  paralpies  p^riph^riques 
rfaamatiques  ont  ^t^  ga^ries  dans  le  p^riode  de  trois  mois :  et  oelles  qni  provenaient  de 
la  n^rrites  restaient  stationaires  pendant  plus  longtemps.  Dans  les  n^vroses  incurables 
il  s*eat  pr^sent^  cinq  cas,  on  la  mort  s*est  fatalement  produite  apr^  deux  ans,  et  dont 
la  n^croscopie  n'eut  pas  lieu  h  cause  de  la  contrariety  des  parents.  C'^tait  des  jeunes 
gens  robustes,  qui  furent  pris  soudainement  de  la  paraljsie  de  Bell,  dans  le  facial  et 
dans  rocnlomoteur  oommun.  Les  soins  les  plus  assidus  et  les  plus  appropri^s  ne  leur 
furent  d'aucun  am^liorement ;  an  contraire,  la  paralysie  devenait  chaque  jour  plus 
progressive  avec  6ympt6mes  de  lesion  bulbaire.  La  persistence  des  sjmpt6mes  et  la 
diffusion  de  la  maladie  ne  purent  dtre  attribuds  k  d'autres  causes  qu*k  une  veritable 
n^vTtte  lente  et  progressive,  comme  il  arrive  ordinaireroent  aux  nerfs  sensitifs.  En 
effete  oatre  Tinefficacit^  des  mojens  ordinaires  th^rapentiques,  le  d^faut  de  la  reaction 
electro'musculaire,  faisaient  connaitre,  qu'il  s'agissait  d'une  veritable  n^vrite  avec 
alteration  profonde  et  ^tendue  dans  quelque  branche  nerveuse :  c'est  de  1^  que  resulte 
la  diffioulte  de  la  gu^rison.  Je  pourrais  citer  ici  des  exemples  nombreux  dans 
lesquels  plusieurs  moyens  curati&  prodigues  pendant  quelques  mois,  produisirent  une 
gn^son  inoompl^. 

Un  nombre  des  n^vrosee  chroniques  appartient  au  second  groupe :  nous  parlerons 
seulement  des  plus  remarquables.  L'organe  qui  jusqu'ici  a  ete  constat^  le  plus 
pr^ispos^  a  dtre  attaqu^  est  ToBil.  La  particularity,  la  frequence  de  ces  alterations 
sont  si  importantes,  qu'elles  m^ritent  toute  notre  attention. 

Lea  plus  exaotes  recherches  m'ont  depuis  long^temps  demontre,  qu'un  de  cas  employes 
Bonffirait  d'une  diminution  du  pouvoir  de  la  vue  et  de  son  orientatiou. 

L'ophthalmoscopie  fait  voir  la  p41eur  r^tinique ;  Tart^re  centrale  plus  mince ;  la 
papille  quelquefois  petite,  quelquefois  atrophi^e ;  le  pouvoir  de  la  refraction  alt^rd ;  la 
sensation  cbromatique  diminu^e  et  souvent  irreguli^re.  L'astigmatisme  et  le 
daltonisme  aussi  compliquaient  quelques  unes  de  ces  alterations. 

A  propos  du  daltonisme  il  faut  constater  que,  dans  le  pays  du  nord,  on  le  trouve  dans 
les  employes  des  chemins  de  fer  beaucoup  plus  frequent  qu'en  Italic. 

Pourtant  il  £iiut  observer,  que  cbez  nous  le  veritable  daltonisme  a  lieu  bien  rare- 
ment,  et  il  faut  le  rechercber  dans  les  alterations  endoculaires  avec  nevro-retinitis ;  on 
1»en  oomme  oonsequenoe  de  lesion  cerebrale.  Le  daltonisme  par  condition  pathologique 
de  la  ratine,  dans  les  cas  rares  que  nous  avons  observes,  manquait  de  la  perception  du 
rouge  et  du  rert. 

Apr^  ces  observations  verifiees  par  des  savants  oculistes  sur  le  personnel  employe 
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sur  le  service  dn  monvement,  de  la  traction  et  du  material  dans  les  chemins  de  fer 
italiens,  on  a  ^tabli  que  les  m^caniciens,  les  chauffenrs  et  ceuz  qni  sont  an  service 
des  freins,  sont  plus  predisposes  a  ces  lesions  que  Tautre  personnel  actif.  Nous 
observerons  ici  que  ces  employes  sont  acceptes  apres  avoir  snbi  une  visite  sanitaire  faite 
par  des  medecins  appartenant  k  la  soci^ti^  des  chemins  de  fer.  Et  qaoiqn*iIs  soient 
des  jeunes  gens  forts  et  robustes,  il  j  en  a,  cependant,  plusienrs  qui,  apr^s  quelqaes 
ann^es,  commencent  k  sou£Prir  des  alterations  dont  nous  avons  parld  jusqu'^  pr^nt;  de 
sorte  qu'apr^s  quinze  ou  vingt  ans  de  service  ils  doivent  ^tre  reform^?,  et  cela  arrive 
ordinairement  aux  mecaniciens  et  anx  chauffeurs :  tandis  que  les  autres  emploj^  da 
mouvement  actif  soufirent,  com  me  nous  avons  dit,  des  n^vroses  p^riph^riques  et 
quelquefois  de  rhyp^resthdsie  de  la  ratine,  et  du  d^faut  de  la  refraction  statique,  dii  a  la 
paralysie  de  Taccoramodateur,  d'oii  provient  Thypermetropie. 

On  doit  attribuer  tons  ces  accidents  k  la  pression  endocniaire,  k  laquelle  sont  ex- 
poses les  mecaniciens,  les  chauffeurs,  et  ceux  qui  sont  au  service  actif  dans  les  trains  a 
grande  vitesse.  En  efiet,  la  rapidity  et  la  variation  atmospheriqne,  et  surtont  la  haute 
temperature  et  les  evaporisations  du  gaz  de  la  machine  sont  nuisibles  k  tout  Tappareil 
oculaire,  autant  de  la  sensation  que  de  la  refraction.  Et  si  Ton  ajoute  Tabus  du  tabic 
et  de  boissons  alcooliques,  il  est  facile  d*expliquer  comme  tons  ces  inconvenients  sent 
devenus  plus  frequents. 

II  n'est  pas  facile  de  decrire  la  grande  importance  pour  ces  employes  d'avoir  Torgane 
de  la  vne  en  condition  parfaite,  et  cela  a  oblige  les  administrations  des  chemins  de  fer  a 
prendre  des  mesnres  preventives  tr^  importantes  pour  garantir  les  employes  et  les 
voyageurs  par  des  moyens  hygieniques. 

Je  ne  parlerai  pas  des  autres  nevroses  qui  attaquent  encore  les  personnes  qui 
voyagent  frequemment  sur  les  chemins  de  fer ;  vous  les  connaissez  dej^,  Messieurs ; 
pennettez  moi  toutefois,  que,  pour  raison  de  connection  et  de  valeur  historique,  j*en  cite 
qnelques-unes  des  plus  evidentes. 

Ma  longue  experience  m*a  persuade  qu'outre  les  nevroses  peripherianes,  dont  j'ai 
dejk  parie,  il  y  en  a  des  centrales,  qui  se  manifestent  aveo  des  derangements  sur  les 
centres  nerveux,  tant6t  du  cerveau,  tant6t  de  la  moelle,  et  ayec  une  speciale  fatigue 
nevro-musculaire  et  abattement  vraiement  general  et  caracteristique.  L'insomnie; 
retourdissemeut;  la  diminution  de  la  memoire  et  de  la  faculte  d'association ;  Thyperes- 
thesie  et  Tagiti^tion  nerveuse  qui  arrivent  souvent  aux  personnes  deiicates  et  secsibles, 
qui  ne  sont  pas  habituees  k  ces  sortes  de  voyages ;  resultent  des  causes  dont  nous  avons 
parie  plus  d*une  fois. 

On  a  voulu  attribuer  k  une  particuliere  irritation  nerveuse  peripherique  Tavorte- 
ment,  la  metrorrhagie,  racconchement  precoce  qu'on  retrouve  ordinairement  dans  les 
personnes  deiicates  et  dans  les  jeunes  epouses  qui  entreprennent  imprudemroent  des 
voyages  circulaires  et  parcourent,  en  pen  de  temps,  plusieurs  centaines  de  kilometres  de 
chemin. 

Les  ataxiques,  les  epileptiques  et  les  enfants  faibles,  lorsqu'ils  parcourent  un  trop 
long  ohemin,  le  mouvement  secoussoir  des  trains  leur  apporte  des  tristes  consequences 
au  syst^me  nerveux  central,  en  faisant  souffrir  les  uns  de  parapl^gie,  les  autres  d*epi- 
lepsie,  les  demiers  d'aoc^s  d'edampsie. 

La  dysurie,  I'ischurie  et  la  stypsis  opiniHtre  attaquent  souvent  les  vienx  et  les 
nerveux  ;  et  on  les  fait  deriver  d'une  condition  nevro-paralytique  par  Tirritation  nerveuse 
oentrale. 
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Ces  n^vropaties,  quoique  provenant  des  diffi^rentes  caases,  se  verifient  plus  facile- 
ment  qoand  le  moayement  secoossoir  est  plus  sensible  et  plus  prolong^,  surtout  en  ceuz 
qui,  par  de  longues  courses,  souffrenb  d^incommodit^s,  de  la  trepidation,  et  de  veill^. 

En  outre  ce  n'est  pas  inutile  pour  les  hygidnistes  d'observer  les  derangements  gastro- 
enteriques,  les  gastralgies,  les  palpitations,  les  hemicraines,  les  cephal^es  prolongdes,  et 
eofin  Tartralgie,  auxquels  sont  souvent  exposds  ces  voyageurs  par  de  longues  courses  a 
temps  determine  avec  des  billets  circulaires :  et  si  Ton  y  ajoute  la  maniere  de  se  nounir, 
a  laquelle  ils  ne  sont  pas  habitues,  la  fatigue,  les  in.oommodites  auxquelles  on  ne  pent 
remedier  a  temps,  les  changements  de  climafet  d'habitudes,  on  se  persuadera  combien 
il  est  facile  de  tomber  malade.  Les  m^decins  qui  pratiquent  les  hdtels  connaissent  bien 
la  frequence  de  ces  accidents. 

Yoila,  Messieurs,  en  peu  de  mots  ce  que  j*ai  pu  recneillir,  apr^s  une  periode  de  25 
anD^es,  sur  les  affections  du  syst^me  nerveux  dans  les  personnes  qui  ex^cutent  des  longs 
et  Dombreux  voyages  sur  les  chemins  de  fer. 

Dans  cette  courte  relation  il  m'a  et^  tr^  difficile  de  compiler  une  exacte  statistique, 
parcequ'on  n'a  pas  pu  recueillir  des  faits  dans  to  us  les  pays ;  j*ai  pourtant  Tespoir, 
tr^  honoris  Confreres,  qu'en  suivant  le  ohemin  que  j'indique,  vous  rendrez  de  tres 
grands  services  a  la  sant^  publique,  surtout,  si  voos  indiquerez  les  moyens  pour  garantir 
oes  inoonrenients. 

Ce  qui  est  indispeuhable  pour  un  hygi^niste  c*est  de  conseiller  les  personnes  ner- 
reuses,  d^licates,  indisposees,  les  femmes  enceintes,  et  particulierement  les  malades,  de 
Toyager  a  petites  journees  avec  un  repos  periodique  et  rdgulier.  A  propos  des  maladen, 
il  faut  bien  consid^rer  ceux  qui  soufirent  du  coeur  et  du  cerveau  et  les  emp^her  d'exd- 
cuter  de  longs  voyages  totalement  contraires  a  leur  santc.  Nous  devons  appeler 
I'attention  des  gouvernements  sur  les  transports  des  personnes  affect^es  de  maladies 
eontagienses,  afin  de  leur  d^fendre  tout  voyage.  Car  on  a  vu  plus  d'une  fois  transpoi-ter 
les  maladies  de  pays  en  pays  et  raSme  les  oomrauniquer  aux  voyageurs.  Nous  avons 
euToccasion  d'observer  la  petite  vdrole,  le  typhus,  le  cholera,  apportds,  en  peu  de  temp?, 
d*an  pays  k  I'autre. 

Notoe  devoir,  Messieurs,  est  celui  de  garantir  la  santd  publique,  et  c'est  k  ce  but 
que  nous  devons  recommander  aux  gouvernements  d'accepter  nos  voeux  ardents,  que 
noofl  ne  cesserons  jamais  de  faire. 


Nephrite  et  Arthrite  Saturnines;  coincidences  de  ces  affections; 
parallHe  avec  la  Niphrite  et  H Arthrite  goutteuses. 
Dr.  Lanc^reaux,  Paris. 
L'existence  d*une  ndphfite  lide  a  Tintoxication  saturnine  chronique  n*est  plus    :i 
d^montrer,  car  depuis  Tannde  1863  ou  j*ai  cherche  k  en  determiner  les  caracteres  elle 
est  genendement  admise.     Plnsienrs  auteurs  corservent  ncanmoins  des  doutr s  sur  cette 
affection ;  quelques  uns  mtoe  refusent  absolument  d'en  reconnaitre  la  nature.     A  ces 
demiers  je  presenterai  les  tableaux  suivants  ou  se  trouvent  resumes  une  partie  des  iiiits 
observes  par  moi  depuis  vingt  ans. 

Ces   tableaux   contiennent  vingt    quatre  faits    dont  vingt  deux  ont   et<5    suivis 

d'autopsie.     En  d^pit  de  Tinsuffisance  forcde  du  resume,  il  est  facile  de  reconnaitre  que 

ees  faits  ont  une  physionomie  propre  tant  au  point  de  vue  des  sympt^mes  cliniques  et 

de  leur  marche  que  des  lesions  anatomiques.     Les  sympt6mes  sont  de  deux  ordres  et 
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96  rapportent  les  uns  k  rintoxication  satamine,  les  anires  k  I'alt^ration  r^nale  oonoomi- 
tante.  Les  premiers,  qoi  comptent  parmi  les  manifestations  les  plas  avano^  da  satom- 
isme,  sont  la  preure  que  I'alt^ration  r^oale  se  lie  non  k  rintoxication  aigne,  mais  k 
rintoxication  chronique  par  le  plomb.  Ce  sont  des  paralysies  des  muscles  exten- 
seurs  des  avant-bras,  des  douleurs  artioulaires,  des  aoc^s  de  goutte,  quelquefois,  mait 
rarement>  des  crises  de  oolique  saturnine. 

Les  seconds,  c'est-^-dire,  les  ph^nom^nes  que  se  rattachent  k  Talt^ration  r^nale  sont 
tout  d'abord  une  polyurie  plus  ou  moins  pronono^  et  surtout  nocturne,  donnant  lieu  k 
des  urines  plus  claires  et  moins  denses  qvik  Tetat  normal ;  une  an^mie  avec  amaig^rissement 
progressif  et  diminution  des  forces  musculaires,  un  certain  degr^  d'anb^lation  pendant 
la  marche,  la  diminution  de  la  yue,'etc. ;  plus  tard  enfin  I'ensemble  de  d^rdres  oonnoa 
sous  le  nom  d'accidents  ur^miques.  Ces  accidents  ultimes  out  pour  siege  tant6t  les  voies 
digestives,  et  se  manifestent  par  de  la  diarrh^  et  des  vomissements,  tant6t  I'ence* 
phale  et  se  traduisent  par  des  convulsions,  des  aoc^  d'^lampsie,  du  coma  ou  encore 
par  une  dyspn^e  excessive.  L'hydropisie  n'existe  que  dans  un  petit  nombre  de  cas 
et  seulement  k  une  p^riode  avanc^  de  la  maladie.  EUe  est  toujours  tr^  prononc^ 
et  consists  le  plus  souvent  en  un  oed^me  limite  aux  paupi^res  et  aux  malleoles,  piss 
rarement  aux  deux  membres  inf^rieurs. 

L*albuminurie  est  un  sympt6me  tr^S'fr^uent  mais  non  constant,  da  moins  a  ane 
certaine  phase  de  I'alt^ration  r^nale.  Quelques  uns  de  nos  malades  n'ont  pr^sent^  la 
reaction  albumineuse  des  urines  que  pendant  les  demiers  jours  de  leur  existence.  Qod- 
ques  autres,  morts  de  tuberculose  pulmonaire,  n'avaient  offert  aucune  trace  d'albomine 
dans  les  urines,  quoique  leurs  reins  fussent  trouv^  s^rieusement  alt^r^  k  Tantopsie. 

La  mort,  provenant  dans  ces  conditions,  si  elle  n'est  le  fait  d'une  ciroonstance 
accidentelle,  doit  ^tre  attribu^  k  Tur^mie.  C'est  k  des  ph^nom^nes  de  dyspn^ 
d'^lampsie,  ou  de  coma  ur^mique  que  suocombent  la  plupart  dee  individus  atteints  de 
satumisme  chronique,  et  ce  qu'on  a  d^crit  autrefois  sous  le  nom  d'enc^phalopathie 
saturnine  n'est  en  r^alit^  que  de  T^lampsie  ur^mique. 

Les  lesions  anatomiques  sont  de  deux  ordres  et  subordonn^,  les  unes  k  Tintoiica- 
tion  plombique,  les  autres  k  Tempoisonnement  dit  ur^mique. 

Les  premieres  sont  oellee  qui  ont  pour  si^ge  les  muscles  extenseurs  des  avant-bras 
et  les  cordons  nerveux  qui  s*y  rendent ;  les  reins,  le  syet^me  art^riel,  et  les  articnlatioos. 

Les  seoondes  qui  occupent  Festomac  et  les  intestins  ne  different  pas  de  celles  qai 
appartienuent  k  toute  d^g^nerescence  brightique ;  aussi  nous  oontentons  noos  de  les 
mentionner ;  ainsi  que  les  l^ions  musculaires  et  nerveuses,  bien  oonnues  depois  le 
M^moire  que  nous  avons  public  sur  ce  sujet  en  1861  (voyez  Gazette  3f/dicale  de  Fsrit). 

Par  contre,  les  alterations  des  reins,  celles  du  syst^me  art^riel  et  des  articolationt 
meritent  de  nous  arr^ter. 

Le  Yolurae  du  rein  est  variable  suivant  que  la  mort  a  ^t^  I'effet  de  la  lesion  r^oale 
ou  d*une  autre  maladie.  Bans  le  premier  cas,  il  offre  assez  ordinairement  un  volame 
moiti(^'  moindre  qn'^  T^tat  normal  et  p^se  de  100  k  150  grammes.  Dans  le  second  cas^ 
il  est  plus  Yoluminenx.  Les  deux  reins  tout  en  n'^tant  pas  egalement  alt^r^  offirent  une 
difference  peu  sensible.  La  surface  exteme  de  ces  organes,  except^  tout  a  fidt  aa  d^bat 
de  Talt^ration,  n'est  jamais  lisse,  mais  parsem^  de  granulations  mUiaires  ou  lenticalairea 
plus  ou  moins  r^guli^rement  dispos^.  La  substance  corticale  resists  sous  le  doigt 
qui  le  presse.  La  surface  de  section  est  ferme,  l^g^rement  irreguli^re  et  panemee 
de  fines  saillies,  formees  par  les  parties  qui  sont  le  moins  alt^r^es.     Elle  est  notable- 
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moit  diminii^  d'epaisseor  et  parfois  an  pen  d^lor^e  tandis  que  la  substance  tubuleose,. 
liMe  et  Tiolao^,  conserve  k  pen  pr^  son  volume  naturel.  Histologiquement,  cette  lesion 
T^nale  se  r^vdle  k  son  d^but  par  la  pr^ence  au  pourtour  ou  dans  la  tunique  desvais- 
seaox,  prindpalement  a  la  p^riph^rie  du  lobule  de  jeunes  c^ules  rondes  (cellules  dites- 
embrjonnatres)  qui  s'allongent  pen  k  pen  pour  se  transformer  en  un  tissu  fibrillaire ;. 
d'on  r^tat  grannie  du  lobule  et  la  diminution  du  volume  du  rein.  Les  arterioles  sont 
epaissies;  le  trono  et  les  principales  branches  de  Tart^re  r^nale  pr^sentent  pen  de 
modifications.  Les  tubes  oontoum^  sont,  les  uns  diminu^s  de  volume  et  r^tr^is:  ce 
sont  cenx  situ^  au  niveau  des  points  alt^r^s ;  les  autres  sont  normaux  et  leg^rement 
dilates.  Les  ^ith^liums  alt^r^,  granuleux  ou  en  voie  de  d^g^n^resoence  collo'ide- 
dans  lespremiersy  sont  pen  ou  pas  alt^res  dans  les  demiers. 

En  r^sum^,  Talt^tion  r^nale  est  dans  tons  nos  fJEiits,  pour  ainsi  dire,  identique,^. 
car  si  elle  presents  quelques  diffi^rences,  ce  n'est  pas  dans  la  nature  mais  seulement 
dans  le  degr6  du  mal.  Elle  consiste  essentiellement  dans  use  v^g^tation  des  ei6ments< 
ooojonctive-lymphatiques  qui,  en  s'oi^anissant  d*une  fa^n  d^fbitive,  produisent  la 
retraction  du  substratum  fibreux  du  rein  et  la  diminution  progressive  du  volume  de 
ees  organes. 

Tela  sont  les  caract^res  de  la  nephrite  observ^e  dans  Tintozication  cbronique  par  le^ 
plomb.  La  Constance  de  oes  oaraot^res,  revolution  sp^dale  de  la  lesion,  la  frequence 
relativement  grande  de  Talteration  des  reins  en  pareil  eas,  ce  sont  1^  autant  de  circon- 
stances  qui  demontrent  Texistence  d'une  relation  entre  cette  alteration  et  Taction  pro- 
longee  du  plomb  sur  I'organisme. 

Cette  alteration  du  rein  coexiste  generalement  avec  nne  modification  du  systeme- 
arteriel,  caracterisee  par  an  epaississement  qui  porte  sur  la  tunique  interne  od  il 
determine  des  nodosites  plus  ou  moins  saillantes.  Le  c<Bur  est  ordinairement  hjper- 
trophie. 

L'aorte  et  les  principales  branches^  les  art^res  renales  en  particulier  sont  presque 
tonjours  un  pen  dilatees.  Dans  ces  conditions,  il  y  a  lieu  de  se  demander  si  la  nephrite 
saturnine  n'est  pas  un  effet  de  I'alteration  du  syst^me  arteriel,  mais  k  notre  avis,  cette 
hypoth^  est  pen  admissible  k  cause  des  differences  manifestes  existant  entre  le  rein 
aatomin  et  le  rein  arteriel.  Dans  ce  dernier,  en  efiet,  les  granulations  sont  toujour^ 
pins  inegolieres  que  dans  le  premier,  les,  arterioles  sont  beaucoup  plus  atteintes  et 
I'alteration  dee  deux  organes  est  rarement  egale. 

Une  ciroonstance  importante  et  qui  d'ailleurs  suffirait  k  separer  la  nephrite  satur- 
nine de  la  nephrite  consecutive  k  Talteration  du  syst^me  arteriel,  c'est  la  coexistence- 
lialntaelle  avec  chacune  de  oes  lesions  d'une  arthrite  specials.  L'arthrite  qui  fait 
cortege  k  la  nephrite  saturnine  est  sans  doute  assez  commune,  car,  sur  an  chifire 
de  24  observations,  elle  existait  1  fois  et  fut  constates  5  fois  k  Tautopsie.  Une  seule  fois  elle 
n'a  pas  ete  renoontree  et  dans  le  reste  des  cas  les  articulations  ne  furent  pas  examinees. 

Cette  arthrite  oonsiste  dans  Tinfiltration  des  cartilages  par  des  urates  de  sonde  et. 
d'ammoniaqne. 

Les  articulations  les  plus  souvent  affectes  sont  celles  des  metatarsiens  et  des  meta* 
carpiens  avec  les  phalanges,  puis  celles  des  poignets,  des  genoux,  et  des  coudes. 

Les  surfaces  articulaires  et  prinoipalement  celles  de  I'articulation  metatarso* 
phalangienne  du  gros  orteil  qui  est  le  si^ge  de  predilection  de  cette  lesion,  se  font 
remarquer  par  nne  coloration  blanche  comme  si  elles  avaient  ete  sanpoudrees  de  farine- 
00  d'one  poussi^re  de  pllltre  qui  les  aurait  penetrees,  inorustees.   Les  franges  synoviales 
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et  mdme  les  tendons  aont  parfois  aossi  infiltres  par  cette  m6nie  aubstanoe.  Une  coupe 
da  cartilage  perpendicolaire  k  sa  surface,  permet  de  reconnaitre  que  le  dep6t  oratiqae  a 
pour  si^ge  les  coaches  les  plus  superficielles  et  qu'il  est  forme  de  cristaoz  en  aiguilles, 
disposes  sous  forme  de  rayons  partant  d'un  point  central,  le  pins  souvent  une  cellule  de 
cartilage,  agglomer^  en  grand  nombre  et  sans  ordre  apparent.  Barement  toutefois  le 
d6p6t  est  assez  abondant,  poor  donner  lieu  aux  nodositc^s  connues  sons  le  nom  de 
tophus. 

Bien  diffi^rente  est  I'arthrite  qui  accompagne  la  nephrite  d'origine  arterielle.  lei, 
absence  totale  d'infiltration  uratique,  simple  usure  des  cartilages  d'encroAtement,  mais 
formation  au  pourtour  des  Burfaces  articulaires  de  productions  osseuses,  d^ignees  sous 
le  nom  d'ecchondroses.  Cette  arthrite  s'obserre  de  preference  dans  les  articulations 
m^tatarso-phalangiennes  du  pouce  et  des  genoux;  elle  presente  les  caracteres  de 
I'arthrite  noueuse  ou  arthrite  s^he,  tandis  que  Tarthrite  observee  chez  les  satumins 
ressemble  k  oelle  qui  se  rencontre  chez  les  gouttcux.  Ce  sont  done  la  des  k'sions 
articulaires  distinctes,  et,  partant,  il  f&ut  bien  admettre  que  les  l^ons  renales  quVUes 
aocompagnent  le  sont  ^galement. 

II  n'est  done  plus  possible  de  nier  I'existence  d*une  nephrite  U^  a  Tintoxication 
par  le  plomb  et  cette  nephrite  que  nous  appelons  nephrite  saturnine  est  frequemment 
accompagn^  d'une  arthrite  qui  a  les  caracteres  de  Tarthrite  de  la  goutte.  II  nous 
reste  a  comparer  oes  lesions  du  saturnisms  et  de  la  goutte  et  a  rechercher  si  elles  sont 
oui  ou  non  identiques. 

Le  rein  goutteux,  tel  qu'il  a  ^t^  decrit  par  Todd,  Dickinson,  et  autres  auteum,  et 
tel  que  je  I'ai  vu  dans  plusieurs  cas,  est  ferme,  resintant,  diminne  de  volume,  seme  a 
sa  surface  de  granulations  miliaires  ou  lenticulaires  a  pen  pr^  egales  et  parfois  de 
kystes  du  volume  d'un  pois.  Or,  ces  caracteres  sont  prc^cisement  oeux  du  rein 
satumin,  et  si  nous  ajoutons  que  la  nephrite  goutteuse  coexiste  avec  des  lesions 
art^rielles  semblables  k  celles  qu*  on'observe  dans  la  nephrite  saturnine,  le  rapprochement 
de  ces  deux  affections  est  encore  plus  sensible.  Quant  a  I'arthrite  goutteuse,  elle  ent 
comme  I'arthrite  saturnine,  caracteris6e  par  I'infiltratiou  uratique  des  cartilages 
d'encrodtement,  des  franges  synoviales,  des  tendons  et  parfois  du  p6rioste.    ' 

Elle  ne  diff^re  done  p^s  de  I'arthrite  saturnine,  si  ce  n^est  peut-dtre  dans  quelques 
cas  par  un  d^p6t  uratique  plus  abondant,  mais  ce  n'est  la  qu'une  question  de  degre  qui 
ne  permet  pas  de  s^parer  ces  deux  affections.  Cons^uemment  la  nephrite  et  I'arthrite 
satumines  nous  paraissent  6tre  des  l^ions  identiques  a  la  nephrite  et  a  Tarthrite 
goutteuses.  Or,  la  cause  premiere  de  ces  affections  n'^tant  pas  la  m^me,  il  f&ut^ 
n^c^ssairement,  que  leur  mode  pathoge^que  soit  semblable ;  mais  comme  I'arthrite 
goutteuse  n'est  pas  le  fait  de  I'^limination  du  plomb  par  les  reinp,  il  7  a  lieu  de  croire 
que  la  nephrite  saturnine  n'est  pas  d'avantage  le  r^snltat  de  cette  Elimination  et  que 
chacune  de  oes  l^ons  a  son  origine  dans  un  trouble  primordial  de  rinnervation 
nutritive.  11  n'est  douteux  pour  personne  que  !a  goutte  soit  le  r^ultat  d'un  trouble 
de  ce  genre,  et  tout  le  monde  sait  que  le  plomb  a  une  action  manifestesur  le  systeme 
nerveux. 
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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS, 

BT  THE  PRESIDENT, 

JOHN  ERIC  ERICIISEN,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  - 

Gbntlbmbn, — Surgery  is  never  stationaiyr-  •  To  be  stationary  while  all  around  is  in 
movement  would  be  practically  to  retrograde.  But  movement  does  not  necessarily  mean 
advance.  The  general  direction  of  the  movement  may  undoubtedly  be  forwards,  but  the 
factors  of  that  movement  do  not  all  equally  tend  to  progress.  When  the  history  of 
Surgery  comes  to  be  written — and  this  has  never  yet  been  done — it  will  be  found  that 
the  surgery  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  not  been  uniform  in  its  progress  in  all  depart- 
ments ;  that  its  advance  has  not  been  continuously  in  one  lioe,  but  that  its  progress  has 
been  materially  affected  by  the  prevailing  bias  of  the  professional  mind  of  the  day. 
Anatomical  at  one  time,  physiological  at  another,  the  tendency  of  the  surgery  of  the 
present  day  is  influenced  in  one  direction  by  the  mechanical  spirit  of  the  age,  and  in 
another  by  the  advanced  Pathology,  which  is  one  of  its  chief  medical  characteristics. 
Yet  the  continuous  advance  of  our  Art  is  undoubted.  The  gain  that  thus  results 
has  been'  definitively  secured  to  Surgery  and  to  mankind.  It  can  never  be  lost.  Every 
conquest  that  has  been  made  has  been  permanent.  Year  after  year  some  new  position 
has  been  won,  often,  it  is  true,  after  a  hot  conflict  of  opinion ;  but  once  occupied  it  has 
never  been  abandoned.  Thus  our  standpoint  has  ever  been  pushed  on  in  advance.  For 
knowledge  in  science  is  cumulative,  and  skill  in  art  is  a  tradition  that  is  hereditarily 
transmitted  from  master  to  pupil,  if  not  by  the  individual,  yet  by  the  profession  to  which  he 
belongs,  from  which  he  has  acquired,  and  to  which  he  bequeathes  it,  augmented  and  per- 
fected by  his  own  labours.  "W  ith  the  knowledge  of  our  predecessors  we  are  familiar ;  to  its 
stores  each  generation  has  added.  What  they  have  done  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  and 
we  can  readily  accomplish.  In  what  we  can  do,  we  may  be  sure  our  successors  will  not  fail. 
It  is  well  that  from  time  to  time  this  advance  should  be  measured,  this  gain  weighed. 
The  business  of  this  Section  is  not  only  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  advance,  but  to 
determine  the  value  of  the  gain,  and  to  do  this,  not  so  much  by  the  novelty  of  the 
practice,  or  by  the  brilliancy  of  its  exposition,  as  by  an  estimate  of  its  intrinsic  merit, 
as  shown  by  its  proved  utility.  Our  business  here  has  to  do  with  practical  considerations, 
having  reference  to  the  recent  advances  in,  or  the  future  lines  to  be  followed  by,  modern 
Surgery. 

The  Executive  of  this  Section  has  proposed  eight  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  its 
members.  It  is  hoped  that  these  will  be  found  to  include  the  more  important  surgical 
questions  that  are  at  present  roost  prominently  before  the  Profession.  The  short  time  at 
our  disposal,  which  will  scarcely  enable  us  to  do  full  justice  even  to  these  subjects,  has 
prevented  the  possibility  of  our  bringing  forward  other  and  perhaps  equally  interesting 
questions;  but  some  of  these  will  be  found  to  have  received  consideration  in  the  papers 
which  will  be  read,  either  in  extenso  or  in  abstract,  as  time  may  allow. 

I  will  now  briefly  refer  to  the  more  important  subjects  that  have  been  set  down  for  our 
consideration. 

(1)  In  no  department  of  Surgery  has  a  more  marked  or  brilliant  advance  been  made  of 
late  years  than  in  that  of  the  operative  treatment  of  Intra-Peritoneal  Tumours. 

The  establishment  of  Ovariotomy  as  a  recognized  surgical  operation  has  now  long  beau 
matter  of  history ;  but  the  perfection  of  safety  to  which  it  iias  of  late  years  been  carried, 
by  the  improvement  of  its  details,  has  led  the  way  to  a  vast  and  rapid  extension  of 
operative  surgery,  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  various  diseased  abdominal  organs.  The 
uterus  and  the  spleen,  the  stomach,  the  pylorus  and  the  colon,  have  each  and  all  been 
subjected  to  the  scalpel  of  the  surgeon ;  with  what  success  has  yet  to  be  determined ; 
and  it  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  some,  at  least,  of  these  operations  constitute  real 
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and  solid  advances  in  oar  Art,  or  whether  they  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  bold  and 
skilful  experiments  on  the  endurance  and  reparative  power  of  the  human  frame — whether 
in  fact  they  are  surgical  triumphs  or  operative  audacities.  There  must,  indeed,  be  a  limit 
to  the  progress  of  operative  surgery  in  this  direction.  Are  we  at  present  in  a  position 
to  define  it?  There  cannot  always  be  new  fields  for  conquest  by  the  knife;  there 
must  be  portions  of  the  human  frame  that  will  ever  remain  sacred  from  its  intrusion, 
at  least,  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon.  May  there  not  be  some  reason  to  fear 
lest  the  very  perfection  to  which  ovariotomy  has  been  carried  may  lead  to  an  over-sanguine 
expectation  of  the  value  and  the  safety  of  the  abdominal  section  and  exploration,  when 
applied  to  the  diagnosis  or  cure  of  diseases  of  other  and  very  dissimilar  organs,  in  which 
bat  little  of  ultimate  advantage,  and  certainly  much  of  immediate  peril,  may  be  expected 
from  operative  interference  ? 

(3)  In  the  discussion  of  the  next  great  question,  I  would  submit  that  we  may,  with 
advantage,  direct  our  attention  less  to  the  mere  mechanical — the  simple  operative  part 
of  the  business,  the  details  of  which  are  now  well  understood,  than  to  the  consideration 
of  those  higher  questions  as  to  the  diagnosis  and  nature  of  the  various  forms  of  renal 
disease,  in  which  Nephrotomy  and  Nephrectomy  may  be  respectively  used,  with  a 
reasonable  hope  of  relief  or  cure.  And  in  considering  the  prospects  afforded  by  these 
operations  in  the  improvement  of  the  health  and  the  mitigation  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient,  it  is  surely  not  the  least  interesting  point  for  us  to  study  the  after-physiological 
effects  produced  on  the  system  by  the  extirpation  of  so  important  an  eliminatory  organ 
as  the  kidney. 

(3)  We  naturally  pass  from  the  consideration  of  operations  on  the  kidney  to  those 
which  implicate  the  bladder ;  and  in  doing  so  we  have  specially  to  direct  our  attention  to 
the  question  as  to  what  advances  have  of  late  been  made  in  Lithotomy  and  Lithotrity. 

In  Lithotomy  we  see  much  of  change,  possibly  something  of  novelty,  but  not  so 
certainly  anything  of  real  progress.  Have  we  indeed  advanced  one  single  step  either  in 
the  perfection  or  in  the  results  of  that  operation  since  the  days  of  Cheselden,  of  Marti- 
neau,  or  of  Crosse,  not  to  mention  the  names  of  more  recent  but  equally  illustrious 
surgeons  and  successful  operators  P  The  revived  median,  the  combination  of  it  with 
Lithotrity,  the  supra- pubic,  whether  done  antiseptically  or  not,  have  certainly  not  been 
very  encouraging  in  their  results,  and  can  scarcely  claim  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
an  advance  on  the  old  lateral  operation  in  skilful  hands.  But  yet  we  must  admit  that 
these  methods  of  Lithotomy  may  deserve  this  consideration — that  possibly  in  some  forms 
of  calculus,  and  in  certain  conditions  of  the  urinary  organs,  a  wise  eclecticism  may  be 
exercised  in  the  choice  of  one  or  other  of  them. 

In  Lithotrity,  however,  it  is  probable  that  a  great  and  real  advance  has  been  made, 
and  certainly  it  is  undoubted  that  a  complete  revolution  has  been  effected  by  the  enter- 
prize  and  skill  of  one  of  our  American  brethren.  For  it  cannot  be  questioned  that 
'^Bigelow's  operation"  has  completely  changed  the  aspect  of  Lithotrity,  and  there  is 
efery  reason  to  believe  that  it  constitutes  one  of  those  real  advances  in  a  method 
which  marks  an  epoch  not  only  in  the  history  of  the  operation  itself,  but  in  the  treatment 
of  the  disease  to  which  it  is  applicable. 

But  here  a  fertile  field  opens  up  for  our  deliberation.  We  have  to  consider  not  only 
in  what  cases, as  regards  the  mere  size  of  calculus,  **  Bigelow's  operation  *'  may  safely  be 
used ;  but  also,  and  far  more  important  than  this,  the  ultimate  result  both  upon  tho 
bladder  and  the  kidney  of  prolonged  intra- vesical  instrumentation.  The  mere  question 
as  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  removal  of  stone  by  one  or  by  several  sittings,  is 
dwarfed  by  the  more  important  one  of  determming  the  state  of  the  bladder  that  results, 
not  perhaps  so  much  as  concerns  the  life,  as  the  future  comfort  of  the  patient.  It  is  here 
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that  information  is  much  needed,  and  it  is  here  that  unfortanatelj,  but  for  rerj  obvious 
reasons,  the  lithotritist  himself  may  in  manj  cases  be  unable  to  furnish  it. 

(4)  Pre-historio  man  was  doubtless  a  victim  of  injury  before  he  became  a  sufferer 
from  disease,  and  the  treatment  of  wounds  constituted  probably  the  first  effort  of  the 
healing  art.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  human  intelligence  the  attempt  to  cure  a  wound 
must  have  suggested  itself  to  man ;  and  yet,  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we 
are  still  discussing  the  best  methods  of  doing  this,  and  the  causes  of  their  failure- 
There  is  still  difference  of  opinion  and  of  practice  amongst  surgeons,  not  only  as  to  the 
comparative  advantages  of  the  **  open  air  '*  method,  and  that  in  which  all  atmospheric 
contact  is  carefully  guarded  against ;  of  the  "  dry"  and  of  the  "  moist"  system  of  dressing; 
as  to  wbetlier  the  "  antiseptic  method  "  in  a  modified  form  suffices,  or  whether  the 
more  elaborate  system  of  local  treatment  before,  during,  and  after  an  operation,  which 
has  been  devised  by  the  skill  and  worked  out  by  the  unwearied  labour  of  Lister,  be 
essential  in  all  cases  of  operation  wound.  Not,  of  course,  for  its  primary  union 
— for  this  may  be  obtained  by  any  and  every  of  the  methods  mentioned.  If  it  be 
contended  that  this  system  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  patient,  and  the  due 
healing  of  the  wound  in  some  cases,  has  it  been  proved  to  be  equally  essential  in  traumatic 
lesions  of  all  tissues,  of  all  organs,  and  of  all  regions  P  These  are  questions  that  may 
well  deserve  the  consideration  of  this  Section.  But  there  are  others  of  a  yet  wider 
character  that  must  also  engage  our  attention  in  any  discussion  on  the  best  methods  of 
securing  primary  union  in  wounds,  for  it  is  impossible  to  fail  to  recognize,  in  the  general 
constitutional  state  of  the  patient,  a  most  important  factor  in  this  direction ;  and  we 
should  be  taking  a  narrow  view  of  this  many-sided  question  if  we  did  not  give  due 
weight  to  the  influence  of  those  hygienic  conditions  which,  if  faulty,  are  inimical,  or  even 
destructive  to,  the  due  performance  of  those  actions  which  are  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  organism  in  a  healthy  state,  and  for  the  proper  nutrition  and  consequent 
repair  of  the  tissues  of  the  body.  Is  there  no  fear  that  in  some  of  the  modem  systems 
of  treating  wounds  we  are  in  danger  of  expending  all  our  precautions  in  the  prevention 
of  the  local,  and  of  ignoring  the  risk  of  a  constitutional,  infection  P 

(5)  The  treatment  of  Aneurism  is  one  of  those  great  questions  which,  from  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  modem  Surgery,  has  occupied  the  attention  of  practitioners,  and 
has  undergone  no  little  fluctuation.  A  few  years  ago  the  battle  between  the  ligature  and 
compression  appeared  to  have  been  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  but  the  invention  of 
improved  ligatures,  made  of  various  kinds  of  animal  tissue,  and  applied  with  antiseptic 
precautions,  has  once  more  inclined  the  balance  of  professional  opinion  towards  the 
Hunterian  operation.  But  now  again  the  practice  of  compression  has  received  renewed 
strength  from  the  employment  of  Esmarch's  elastic  bandage  in  the  cure  of  certain  forms  of 
external  aneurism,  and  it  is  for  you  to  determine  in  what  cases  it  can  be  used  with  advan- 
tage, and  in  what  way  a  cure  is  effected  by  its  means.  For  in  the  treatment  of  aneurisms^ 
as  in  that  of  so  many  other  surgical  diseases,  the  wiser  and  more  scientific  course  is  to 
follow  a  judicious  system  of  selection  in  the  method  to  be  employed  in  each  particular 
case,  rather  than  to  subject  all  to  one  unbending  line  of  practice. 

(6)  The  treatment  by  Resection  of  some  forms  of  chronic  and  otherwise  incurable 
joint  diseases,  has  in  certain  articulations,  and  at  suitable  ages,  met  with  the  universal 
approbation  of  surgeons,  and  the  wide  extension  of  the  principles  of  "  conservative 
surgery,"  is  one  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  advance  in  our  Art  in  modem  times. 
Eesection  has,  however,  of  late  years  come  to  be  extensively  applied  to  the  treatment  of 
cases  of  articular  disease  which  formerly  were  subjected  to  procedures  of  a  less  heroic 
character;  and  it  will  be  for  the  members  of  thb  Section  to  weigh  carefully  the  wisdom 
of  such  a  measure,  and  to  contrast  its  results,  both  as  regards  life  of  patient  «nfi  after 
utility  of  limb,  with  those  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  employment  of  milder  means. 
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such  as  absolate  immobility  with  extension,  and  possibly,  in  some  cases,  simple  incision 
of  the  articulation. 

{7y  In  considering  the  relations  between  Adenoma,  Sarcoma,  and  Carcinoma  in  the 
mammary  gland  of  the  female,  I  would  venture  to  submit  that  this  subject  has  to  be 
discussed  here  from  its  clinical  rather  than  from  its  pathological  side.  We  have  here  less 
to  do  with  the  ultimate  structure  of  the  tumours,  with  their  histological  affinities,  with 
the  parts  that  are  played  by  epiblasts  and  mesoblasts,  with  what  epithelium  or  connective 
tissue  cells  can  or  cannot  do,  than  with  their  clinical  history,  their  differential  diagnosis 
in  their  earlier  stages,  the  best  time  for  their  removal  by  operation,  the  liability  to  recur- 
rence after  operation,  and  the  possibility  in  recurrence  of  the  substitution  of  one  form  of 
disease  for  another.  With  these,  and  such  questions  as  these,  we,  as  Clinical  Surgeons, 
may  advantageously  occupy  ourselves. 

(8)  The  last  subject  set  down  for  discussion  is  one  that  has  practical  bearings  of  an 
importance  that  cannot  be  over-estimated.  There  are  few  questions  of  the  present  day 
of  deeper  surgical  or  social  interest  than  the  far-reaching,  the  apparently  illimitable, 
and  most  pernicious  extension  of  a  syphilitic  contamination  of  organs  and  of 
tissues ;  of  the  modifications  impressed  by  it  on  other  diseases  that  are  the  local  develop- 
ments of  diatheses,  whether  strumous,  tubercular,  rheumatic,  or  gouty.  Does  the 
diathesis  exercise  any  influence  upon  the  form  assumed  by  the  syphilitic  disease,  and  to 
what  extent  does  it  modify  the  characters  presented  by  it  in  its  primary  and  its  secondary 
aiections^more  especially  when  the  latter  manifest  themselves  upon  the  skin  or  in  the  bones 
how  far  are  gummata  and  caries,  psoriasis,  and  rupia  the  consequences  of  a  constitutional 
impress^  influencing  the  direction  of  the  syphilitic  poison  ?  To  what  extent  may  rickets 
and  grey  granulations  be  the  ultimate  products  of  the  syphilitic  taint?  These  and 
various  other  questions  will  probably  occupy  the  attention  of  those  who  enter  on  the 
discussion  of  this  wide-spreading  subject. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  take  the  discussion  of  twa  questions  on  each  day,  so  as 
to  work  through  the  eight  in  the  time  allotted  to  us.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
various  detached  papers  on  subjects  which  are  of  much  interest,  but  which  scarcely 
admit  of  being  chissified  under  one  or  other  of  the  above  heads  of  discussion.  These  we 
shall  take  up  as  time  and  opportunity  admit,  but  their  number  is  so  great  that  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  full  justice  can  scarcely  be  done  to  all,  and  that  it  will  be  unavoidable,  on 
account  of  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal,  that  a  Luge  number  be  read  in  abstract. 


The  Forms  of  Aneurism,  in  which  Treatment  by  EsmarcKs 
Elastic  Bandage  is  applicable^  and  the  Method  by  which 
a  Cure  is  ei 


Staff-Surgeon  Walter  Reid,  R.N. 

Mr.  Pbebident  and  Gentlemen, — ^The  subject  which  I  was  requested  to  intro- 
duce is  one  on  which  I  chance  to  be  considered  the  original  authority. 

My  original  case  was  published  in  the  Lancet,  in  September  1875,  and  I  now 
give  a  brief  account  of  it,  in  order  that  I  may  best  explain  the  method  of  procedure. 

The  patient  was  a  seaman,  who  had  been  a  month  under  my  care  in  the  Royal 
Naval  Hospital  at  Plymouth.  He  had  a  sacculated  aneurism  of  the  left  popliteal 
artery.  After  failing  to  cure  the  disease  by  digital  and  instrumental  pressure,  I 
adopted  the  following  procedure  -.—An  Esmarch's  elastic  bandage  was  applied 
evenly  from  the  toes  up  to  the  level  of  the  aneurism,  it  was  then  wound  lightly 
over  the  sac,  after  which  it  was  continued  as  before,  half*way  up  the  thigh,  where 
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an  elastic  constrictor  was  applied.  The  bandage  was  now  removed,  and  the 
constrictor  kept  in  position  for  fifty  minutes.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  a  Carte'd 
compressor  was  adjusted,  so  as  to  control  the  circulation  through  the  femoral  at 
the  pelvic  brim.  This  being  done,  the  elastic  constrictor  was  removed.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards  I  raised  the  pad  of  the  compressor,  and  felt  the  aneurism.  It 
was  solid,  hard,  and  pulseless.  The  pressure  on  the  femoral  was  kept  up  in  an 
intermittent  manner  by  the  patient  himself  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  when 
the  disease  was  practically  cured. 

This  patient  died  eight  months  afterwards  from  other  causes,  and  I  was  then 
offered  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  remains  of  the  aneurism.  An  account  of 
>»ppearances  which  were  found  was  published  in  the  Lancet  of  August  5,  1876. 
It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  they  showed  that  consolidation  must  have  taken 
place,  not  by  the  deposition  of  laminated  fibrine,  but  by  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  en  masse;  further,  that  the  vessel  was  occluded  for  about  2|  inches  of  its 
course  by  fibrous  tissue,  and  that  the  collateral  circulation  had  been  carried  on  by 
vessels  springing  immediately  above  and  below  the  occluded  portion  of  the 
popliteal  artery. 

Now,  the  first  point  raised  for  discussion  is.  What  are  the  forms  of  aneurism 
to  which  this  treatment  is  applicable  1  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  only 
form  of  aneurism,  in  which  success  is  likely  to  follow  the  use  of  this  method,  i« 
that  known  as  the  sacculated.  It  is  only  in  this  form  that  I  consider  it  possible 
to  carry  out  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  success — viz.,  the  locking,  up  of  the 
blood  in  the  aneurismal  cavity ;  for  the  sac  is  like  a  flask,  with  walls,  which  have 
become  more  or  less  rigid  by  the  deposition  of  laminated  fibrine.  It  can  only  be 
emptied  of  its  blood  by  collapse  of  its  walls,  or  else  by  air  or  some  other  aubstance 
passing  in  to  take  the  place  of  the  blood.  But  this  is  not  so  with  a  fusiform 
aneurism,  which  must  be  looked  upon  merely  as  a  dilatation  of  the  arterial  tube, 
open  at  both  ends,  and  with  collateral  branches  springing  from  it  We  cannot,  by 
this  method  of  treating  aneurism,  lock  up  the  blood  in  such  a  cavity,  and  maintain  it 
in  a  state  of  stagnation,  sufficiently  long  and  complete  for  coagulation  to  take  place. 

In  looking  through  the  numbers  of  the  Lancet  and  Britislh  Medical  Journal,  to 
the  month  of  April  last,  I  find  reports  of  thirty  cases  of  aneurism  which  have  been 
treated  successfully  by  this  method.  They  were  all  popliteal,  with  two  exceptions, 
one  being  an  aneurism  of  the  femoral  and  another  of  the  anterior  tibial  I  think 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  method  will  be  had  recourse  to  chiefly  in  cases 
of  sacculated  aneurism  occurring  in  the  popliteal  artery.  It  is  only  applicable  to 
aneurisms  in  the  extremities,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  aneurisms  in  the  extremities 
are,  to  a  large  extent,  popliteal 

The  second  point  which  we  have  to  consider,  is  the  method  by  which  cure  is 
effected.  I  do  not  need  to  prove  now,  otherwise  than  by  a  reference  to  recorded 
experience,  that  it  is  possible  to  lock  up  the  blood  in  the  sac  of  an  aneurism  and 
keep  it  stagnant  long  enough  for  coagulation  to  take  place  en  masse. 

In  my  original  case,  I  failed  to  effect  a  cure  by  pressure  on  the  main  artery  of  the 
limb,  owing,  as  I  believe,  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  collateral  currents  upon 
the  contents  of  the  sac.  To  overcome  this,  it  was  necessary  to  arrest  the  currents  of 
i^iood  in  all  the  vessels  of  the  limb  at  some  point  above  the  aneurism.  This  could 
evidently  be  done  by  means  of  an  elastic  constrictor  applied  on  the  proximal  side  of 
the  aneurism.  This  would  arrest  the  currents  and  yet  not  empty  the  sac  which,  owing 
to  its  flask-shaped  cavity,  its  small  mouth  and  rather  rigid  waUs,  would  retain  its 
fluid  contents  free  from.all  sources  of  agitation,  and  thus  be  in  a  condition  favourable 
to  rapid  coagulation.  The  difficulty,  in  my  mind,  was  to  keep  the  constrictor  apphed 
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bug  enough  for  the  blood  to  coagulate,  without  endangering  the  safety  of  the 
limb  subsequent  to  consolidation.  The  arteries^  no  doubt,  would  have  become 
emptied  by  the  blood  passing  on  to  the  tissues.  But  then  the  veins  would  have 
become  engorged,  while  therefore  the  blood  in  the  aneurismal  sac  was  undergoing 
consolidation,  the  same  process  must  have  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  blood  in 
Uie  distended  veins.  In  the  event,  therefore,  of  a  cure  of  the  aneurism  from  con- 
soUdation  of  its  contents  I  should  have  had  to  face  the  danger  of  a  limb  in  which 
the  circulation  was  doubly  embarrassed ;  first,  by  obstruction  to  the  main  arterial 
corrent,  arising  from  the  presence  of  a  suddenly  consolidated  aneurism  in  the 
main  artery,  and  secondly,  by  obstruction  to  the  venous  currents  arising  from  the 
presence  of  extensive  coagulation  in  the  veins.  A  limb  with  its  circulation  thus 
embarrassed  must  be  in  great  danger  of  gangrene. 

These  were  the  considerations  which  led  me  to  the  use  of  Esmarch's  elastic 
bandage ;  it  seemed  to  me  possible  that  by  applying  it  after  the  manner  described 
I  might  empty  all  the  vessels  of  the  limb,  veins  as  well  as  arteries,  of  their  blood, 
and  yet  keep  the  aneurismal  sac  fulL  In  this  I  succeeded.  Thus,  the  use  of 
Eamarch's  iMindage  is  not  curative  so  far  only  as  the  aneurism  is  concerned,  but 
I  regard  it  as  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  limb. 

That  the  blood  does  coagulate  en  masse  in  cases  where  this  method  of  treatment 
is  successful  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  post-mortem  appearances  in  my 
own  case  confirmed  this  view.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  enter  into  the  general 
question  of  the  causes  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  This  much,  at  any  rate,  is 
certain,  that  if  we  isolate  a  portion  of  the  blood  from  the  general  circulation,  and 
kept  it  in  a  state  of  stagnation,  the  tendency  is  for  coagulation  to  take  place.  In 
about  an  hour,  coagulation  generally  takes  place,  and  the  cure  is  effected. 

This  method  consists  essentially  of  three  steps.  L  The  emptying  of  all  the 
veaselsofthe  limb  of  their  blood,  so  as  to  avoid  subsequent  gangrene  from  an 
embarrassed  circulation.  IL  Locking  up  the  blood  in  the  aneurismal  cavity,  and 
keeping  it  undisturbed  till  coagulation  has  taken  place.  III.  Protecting  the 
newly-formed  clot  from  the  influence  of  the  arterial  current  until  it  has  become 
sufficiently  tough  and  solid  to  resist  it. 

I  am  unable  to  give  as  yet  any  reliable  statistical  results  showing  the  proportion 
of  successes  to  failures  which  have  followed  the  use  of  this  method.  I  find  records 
of  thirty  successful  cases  in  two  British  periodicals,  up  to  April  last,  but  of  failures 
very  few.  Tet  I  know  that  there  have  been  many  failures,  which  hilve  not  been 
pubUshed.  In  justice,  I  must  also  say  that  I  know  of  successes  which  have 
occurred,  especially  in  the  Australian  colonies,  and  which  have  not  appeared  in 
thejoumalsof  this  country.  I  invite  surgeons  to  let  us  know  of  their  failures, 
and,  if  possible,  the  causes  of  failure ;  it  is  thus  that  we  shall  come  to  know  the 
true  value  of  this  practice,  and  perhaps  arrive  at  improvements  which  shall  render 
it  more  certain. 


On  t/ie  Modus  Operandi  of  EsmarcJis  Elastic  Bandage 

employed  in  the  Treatment  of  External  Aneurism. 

Mr.  A.  Pearce  Gould,  London. 

In  considering  the  mode  of  action  of  Br.  Beid's  treatment  of  external  aneurisms 
the  first  fact  to  be  noted  is,  that  while  the  Hunterian  ligature  and  digital  or 
Put  il  p 
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instrumental  compression  aim  only  at  impeding  or  entirely  stopping  the  direct 
flow  of  blood  through  the  aneurismal  artety,  and  depend  for  their  success 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  sufficiently  free  anastomotic  circulation  and  unim- 
peded return  of  venous  blood,  the  effect  of  the  efficient  application  of  Esmarch's 
elastic  bandage  is  to  empty  every  vessel,  great  and  small,!  arterial,  capillary, 
and  venous,  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  stop  entirely  all  circulation  for 
the  time.  When  applying  the  bandage  for  aneurism,  however,  care  is  always  taken 
either  not  to  cover  in  the  aneurism  at  all,  or  to  apply  the  bandage  so  loosely  over 
it  that  the  tumour  and  the  part  of  the  artery  from  which  it  springs  are  left  full 
of  blood,  while  the  vessels  above  and  below  it  are  emptied  by  the  firm  pressure. 
The  primary  effect  of  the  bandage,  then,  is  to  leave  the  aneurism  and  adjacent 
artery  fidl  of  stagnant  blood. 

Unless  submitted  to  incision  or  excision  an  aneurism  is  only  cured  by  a  filling 
up  of  its  sac  with  some  solid  material  derived  from  the  blood,  and  its  subsequent 
absorption.  This  solid  material  may  be  either  pure  fibrin,  usually  deposited  in 
eoncentric  laminae,  or  blood-Kslot,  or  fibrin,  in  the -meshes  of  which  the  serum  and 
corpuscles  are  enclosed. 

The  only  way  of  obtaining  pure  fibrin  outside  the  body  is  by  the  process  well 
known  by  the  name  of  "  whipping ;"  the  fine  filaments,  as  they  form,  adhere  to  the 
**  whip,"  and  are  so  separated  &omthe  corpuscles  and  serum.  Whenever  unaltered 
human  blood  is  left  motionless  the  forming  fibrin  encloses  the  corpuscles,  and  a 
tme  blood-clot  is  formed.  The  same  nde  holds  good  in  the  body  during  life  ;  pure 
fibrin  is  only  found  when  it  is  formed  from  blood  rapidly  moving,  as,  c.gr.,  the 
blood  flowing  over  vegetations  on  the  valves  of  the  heart,  or  circulating  tumul- 
tuously  in  an  aneurismal  cavity ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  fibrin  separates  in 
blood  nearly  or  quite  at  rest,  a  blood-clot  is  the  necessary  result ;  we  see  this  in 
the  clots  forming  in  ligatured  arteries.  The  intermediate  condition  will  lead  to 
the  production  of  an  over-fibrinous  coagulum.  If,  therefore,  coagulation  takes 
place  in  the  aneurism  and  artery  under  treatment  by  the  elastic  bandage,  the 
complete  stasis  of  the  blood  ensures  the  formation  of  a  blood-clot,  and  entirely 
prevents  a  separation  of  fibrinous  laminae.  The  examination  of  cases  after 
death  demonstrates  that  this  is  the  actual  result  of  the  treatment  (see  Ap- 
pendix), and  we  may  assert  that  whenever,  under  this  treatment,  an  aneurism 
becomes  solid,  it  is  from  the  coagulation  en  masse  of  the  contained  blood.  The 
Table  of  Cases  appended  shows  that  this  effect  has  been  far  more  frequent  than  the 
ultimate  cure  of  the  aneurism,  and  that  the  two  are  not  identical  The  clotting  of 
the  blood  is  only  one — the  first — step  towards  the  cure,  but  it  is  the  only  step 
taken  while  the  bandage  is  applied,  and  so  soon  as  the  blood  has  firmly  coagulated 
the  bandage  has  ceased  to  be  useful  and  ought  to  be  removed.  Clinical  evidence 
shows  that  the  blood-clot  may  disappear  entirely  when  the  obstruction  to  the 
circulation  is  removed  {cf.  Cases  16,  25,  36,  38),  and  this  is  the  history  of  nearly  all 
the  cases  of  failure  recorded  in  the  table.  There  is  distinct  pathological  evidence 
to  show  that  the  blood-clot  may,  under  other  circumstances,  either  become 
organized  or  remain  for  a  time  as  a  granular  desiccated  mass.  The  organization 
of  blood-clot  in  ligatured,  lacerated,  or  twisted  arteries,  in  cavities,  and  in  wounds 
is  a  familiar  fact,  and  its  occurrence  in  these  cases  of  aneurism  is  shown  by  the 
examination  of  Cases  1  and  2  (Appendix).  A  blood-dot,  however,  possesses  no 
inherent  power  of  organization ;  it  cannot  by  itself  and  of  itself  organize,  and 
whether  it  is  regarded  as  a  favourable  nidus  for  organizing  lymph,  or  as  being 
itself  transformed  into  living  tissue,  it  is  equally  dependent  upon  the  surrounding 
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tiasnes  for  the  necessary  vital  stimulus  and  supply  of  nutritive  material,  which  is 
again  directly  dependent  upon  the  healthy  condition  of  those  parts.  Thus,  in  a 
blood-vessel  a  thrombus  is  organized  by  lymph  exuded  from  the  vasa  vasorum,  and 
possibly  in  part  by  proliferation  of  the  endotheliupa,  and  advanced  disease  of  the 
vessel  wall,  as  is  well  known,  hinders  or  prevents  altogether  this  occurrence.  In 
the  case  of  a  clot  in  an  aneurism  not  only  is  an  enveloping  healthy  vessel  wall 
wanting,  but  between  the  vascular  sac  and  the  clot  is,  in  at  least  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  a  more  or  less  thick  layer  of  laminated  fibrin  previously  "whipped" 
from  the  blood.  And,  unlike  blood-clot,  pure  fibrin  is  a  particularly  stable  resis- 
tant unorganizable  substance.  In  old  aneurisms— ^.gr.,  of  the  aorta— the  outer 
lamina  of  fibrin  show  no  trace  of  organic  adhesion  to  the  sac,  and  are  in  nearly 
all  their  characters  like  the  inner  layers  of  more  recent  formation.  Fibrin  can  be 
readily  absorbed,  but  it  appears  not  to  form  a  suitable  nidus  for  organizing  lymph, 
and  we  therefore  find  that  when  it  surrounds  a  blood-clot  it  acts  as  a  barrier  to 
the  passage  of  plastic  material  and  prevents  the  organization  of  such  clot.  This 
is  well  shown  in  Gases  1  and  2  (Appendix).  These  same  cases  show  also  that 
when  a  blood-clot  is  protected  from  circulating  blood,  and  also  does  not  organize, 
the  serum  is  gradually  expressed  from  it,  and  it  becomes  converted  into  a  friable 
materiaL  Bat  both  clinical  and  pathological  evidence  show  that  in  successful 
cases  of  this  treatment  the  clot  also  fills  the  part  of  the  vessel  from  which  the 
anenrism  springs.  Here  the  thrombus  is  not  surrounded  by  fibrin,  and  if  duly 
protected,  and  if  the  vessel  itself  be  not  in  an  advanced  state  of  disease,  it 
readily  organizes.  The  aneurism  is  then  completely  protected  from  the  impulse 
of  the  blood,  and  both  it  and  the  occluded  artery  are  absorbed,  and  leave  only  a 
small  fibrous  cord  behind.  The  clinical  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  is 
first  the  fact  that  after  a  lapse  of  weeks  nothing  has  been  felt  of  either  tumour  or 
artery  (as  in  Case  13),  and j^rther  the  fact  that  wherever  any  reference  is  made  to 
the  subject  in  the  reports  of  successful  cases,  it  is  noted  that  the  smaller  arteries 
of  the  part  became  enlai:ged,  and  evidently  carried  on  the  circulation — e.g,,  the 
articnlar  arteries  about  the  knee-joint  were  seen  and  felt  enlarged  and  pulsating 
in  the  cases  of  cured  popliteal  aneurism. 

I  would,  therefore,  submit  to  this  Section  this  proposition,  that  in  cases  of 
core  under  this  treatment  by  the  elastic  bandage,  the  blood  left  stagnant  in  the 
aneurism  and  artery  coagulates  en  masse ;  the  part  of  the  clot  in  the  artery  being 
^orrounded  by  a  more  or  less  healthy  wall,  is  organized  into  fibrous  tissue ;  the 
part  of  the  clot  in  the  aneurism  is  either  organized  or  more  commonly  shrivels 
^ad  dries,  and  ultimately  both  aneurism  and  artery  are  nearly  completely 
absorbed,  an  anastomotic  circulation  being  established,  as  after  the  ligature  of  an 
artery  in  its  continuity. 

The  Table  of  Cases  contains  all  those  I  have  met  with  in  the  literature  accessible 
to  me,  but  this  plan  of  treatment  has  been  adopted  with  varying  success  in 
numy  cases  that  have  not  been  recorded.  I  would  not,  therefore,  draw  any 
statistical  conclusions  from  the  Table,  but  my  object  in  drawing  it  up  has  been 
to  ahow  if  possible  what  are  the  elements  of  success  or  failure ;  what  conditions 
of  aneurism,  or  of  the  treatment,  are  common  to  the  cases  cured,  and  what  may 
explain  the  want  of  success.  Passing  over,  for  the  present,  many  minor  details, 
there  are  two  or  three  striking  points  to  which  I  will  refer. 

(1)  The  first  is  that  in  many  cases  {e.g.  19,  26,  30,  31,  32,  34,  39,  44)  the  blood 
left  stagnant  for  atime  varying  from  half  an  hour  to  two  and  a  quarter  hours,  did  not 
coagulate.   In  view  of  the  fact  that  blood  has  been  kept  fiuidin  vessels  shut  off  from 
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the  circulation  for  many  hours  (Sharpey),  and  that  it  can  be  kept  in  veins  out  of 
the  body  without  coagulating  for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  (Lister),  there  is 
nothing  surprising  in  this  fact  That  it  ever  coagulates  is  rather  to  b^  wondered 
at,  and  the  causes  of  this  clotting  required  to  be  determined :  those  that  have 
occurred  to  me  are,  the  irregularities  of  the  sac,  the  contact  with  the  laminas  of 
fibrin  often  present,  or  with  structures  other  than  endothelium,  causes 
like  those  leading  to  clotting  in  an  artery  closed  by  a  ligature,  torsion  or  the 
actual  cautery.  But  this  difference  in  behaviour  of  the  stagnant  blood  may  be 
in  part  due  to  the  varying  degree  of  plasticity  of  the  blood  itself.  And  this  con- 
sideration points  to  the  necessity  or,  at  any  rate,  desirability  of  taking  means  to 
increase  this  plasticity  by  preparatory  treatment  by  diet  and  drugs,  such  as 
iodide  of  potassium ;  and  everything  should  be  done  at  the  time  to  favour  the 
clotting  process,  thus  the  part  should  be  kept  thoroughly  warm— at  a  temperature 
of  100°  Fahr.— and  perhaps  gentle  manipulation  of  the  sac  might  be  of  service. 

(2)  The  second  fact  noticeable  in  the  cases  of  failure  is  the  frequency  with 
which  the  clot  first  formed  disappeared,  and  the  aneurism  which  had  consolidated 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  resumed  its  original  characters  (pf,  16,  32,  33,  36,  38, 
54).  This  process  is  not  spontaneous,  but  the  result  of  some  force  external  to  the 
clot  itself,  and  probably  it  is  the  flow  of  arterial  blood.  Outside  the  body,  blood 
when  once  coagulated  never  again  assumes  its  former  condition.  In  venous 
thrombosis  the  clot  is  never  exposed  to  the  impulsive  flow  of  blood  like  that 
in  an  artery ;  and  in  other  varieties  of  arterial  thrombosis,  the  vessel  is  either 
artificially  occluded,  as  by  a  ligature,  and  the  flow  through  the  vessel  quite 
checked  ;  or  the  clot  forms  when  the  force  of  the  heart  is  weakened.  In  all  the 
cases  noted  as  cured  where  details  are  given,  with  one  apparent  exception  (No. 
(>2),  some  form  of  compression  was  applied  to  the  artery  for  one  or  several  hours 
after  the  removal  of  the  elastic  bandage,  and  others,  although  the  same  course 
was  adopted  in  many  of  the  cases  of  failure,  in  eight  (Nos.  32,  33,  35,  36,  39,  45, 
57,  60)  the  subsequent  compression  was  not  employed.  In  the  absence  of  any  other 
cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the  clot,  it  is,  therefore,  safe  to  assume  that  such 
neglect  may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  failure,  and  that  compression  of  the  vessel, 
subsequent  to  the  removal  of  the  bandage,  is  a  necessary  part  of  Dr.  Reid's  treat- 
ment. 

(3)  On  removal  of  the  elastic  bandage  there  is  still  some  pulsation  perceived, 
even  where  the  tumour  has  solidified,  though  it  is  as  a  rule  slight,  and  in  some 
cases  has  been  described  as  distant  (c/*.  5,  6,  10,  17,  21,  22,  &c.).  This  shows  that 
the  artery,  and  in  some  cases  also  the  aneurism,  too,  is  not  completely  obstructed 
by  the  clot,  and  hence  a  certain  amount  of  blood  flows  through  one  or  both. 
Indeed,  this  must  be  the  case.  For  as  soon  as  the  blood-clot  is  formed  it  begins 
to  contract  and  express  serum,  and  supposing  the  whole  of  the  blood  in  the 
aneurism  and  artery  to  have  coagulated,  the  clot  will  soon  cease  to  fill  its  original 
space,  and  will  be  surrounded  by  serum  ;  when  the  bandage  is  removed  the  serum 
mingles  with  the  blood.  The  practical  bearing  of  this  fact  is,  I  believe,  im- 
portant, for,  first,  it  teaches  that  this  slight  pulsation  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
unfavourable  symptom ;  and,  second,  it  teaches  that  the  clot  just  formed  requires 
to  be  enlarged  by  fresh  deposits  on  its  surface  before  it  can  fill  the  artery  and 
adhere  to  the  walls  of  it.  The  most  favourable  circumstance  for  this  growth  is  a 
gentle  trickle  of  blood  into  the  artery  for  a  few  hours,  such  as  occurs  under  digital 
or  instrumental  compression,  and  it  further  illustrates  the  necessity  for  this 
subsequent  compression.    Probably  we  find  here  an  explanation  of  the  peculiarity 
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observed  by  Mr.  Glutton  in  Case  62 ;  the  aneurism  was  very  large,  and  a  few  days 
alter  its  consolidation,  and  when  it  had  been  shrinking  in  size,  without  any  return 
of  pulsation,  fluctuation  was  noted  in  the  saa  In  contracting,  this  bulky  clot 
must  have  expressed  a  large  quantity  of  serum  which,  collected  in  the  sac,  would 
cause  fluctuation. 

This  treatment  is  not  without  its  dangers.  The  application  of  the  elastic 
bandage  has  been  shown  to  cause  an  increase  of  blood  pressure  in  the 
arteries  of  the  rest  of  the  body  under  which  aneurisms  elsewhere  may  burst,  as  in 
Case  53 ;  while  in  Cases  2  and  52,  death  occurred  after  an  interval  from  rupture 
of  an  aortic  aneurism,  and  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conviction  that  these 
aneurisms  might  have  been  produced  or  exaggerated  by  the  treatment — at  any 
rate  the  diseased  aorta,  or  the  aneurism,  as  the  case  may  be,  was  exposed  to  the 
worst  possible  influence.  Case  29,  in  which  there  was  fatal  collapse,  demonstrates 
the  effect  of  this  increased  arterial  pressure  upon  a  fatty  heart.  As  disease  of 
some  other  part  of  the  arterial  system  or  degenerative  change  in  the  heart  is  often 
associated  with  an  aneurism  requiring  treatment,  it  is  certainly  injudicious  to  run 
sach  a  risk  as  this  unnecessarily.  It  is  amnecessaiy,  for  without  letting  blood, 
we  can  obtain  a  similar  effect  by  either  applying  a  ligature  around  the  upper  part 
of  the  opposite  limb  just  tight  enough  to  obstruct  the  venous  return,  or,  far  better, 
put  the  limb  in  Junod's  boot  and  exhaust  the  cavity  around  it,  and  in  either  case 
retain  an  excess  of  blood  in  the  fellow  limb,  and  so  relieve  the  heart  and  general 
circulation. 

(4)  Failure  to  cure  an  aneurism  by  this  treatment  appears  not  to  lessen  the 
prospect  of  the  successful  issue  of  ligature  of  the  artery  above.  Out  of  20  cases, 
in  which  it  is  noted  that  the  ligature  was  subsequently  employed  17  were  cured ; 
in  one  gangrene  of  the  foot  occurred  (No.  36) ;  in  one  death  occurred  from  blood- 
poisoning  '(No.  38) ;  and  in  one  case  of  diffuse  aneurism  amputation  was  subse- 
quently performed  (No.  67). 

In  conclusion,  I  would  submit  the  following  propositions : — 

1.  That  in  all  cases,  preparatory  treatment,  with  the  view  of  increasing  the 
plasticity  of  the  blood,  should  be  employed,  unless  the  case  is  too  urgent  to  admit 
of  the  necessary  delay. 

2.  That  the  bandage  should  be  applied  so  as  to  leave  the  aneurism  full  of 
stagnant  blood,  and  should  be  retained  until  the  aneurism  has  consolidated,  if 
that  occurs  within  five  hours.  During  this  time  the  limb  should  be  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  100°  Fahr. 

3.  That  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  increasing  unduly  the  blood  pressure  in  alJ 
cases,  but  particularly  where  the  heart  or  arteries  are  evidently  diseased,  and  that 
with  this  view  efforts  should  be  made  to  keep  an  excess  of  blood  in  the  veins  of 
the  opposite  limb  during  the  application  of  the  bandage. 

4.  That  after  the  removal  of  the  bandage,  the  arterial  circulation  should  be 
controlled  by  instrumental  or  digital  compression,  for  at  least  a  few  hours  after 
all  pulsation  has  ceased  in  the  sac. 

5.  Failure  to  cure  by  this  treatment  does  not  diminish  the  prospect  of  cure 
by  other  means. 
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A  Table  of  Cases  of  Aneurism  treated  by  EsmarclCe  Elastic  Bandage, 
ANEURISMS  OF  POPLITEAL  ABTEEY. 


No. 


Name  of  Sut' 
atonand 


Dr.  W.  Bdd. 
Laneet,  1875, 
ii.448,  ft  1876, 
U.  184. 


Mr.  WagtUffe. 
Lancet,  1876, 
U.461. 


Mr.F.AH6tUi 
Lanettt  1876, 
ii.638. 


Mr.  T.Smith. 
Lancet,  1877, 
i.750. 


Mr.  Tjrrell. 
LameH,  1877, 
1.940. 


Mr.  Croft. 
LancH,  1878, 

i.8s. 


Dr.  O.  B.  Fer- 


LaneH,  1878, 
il.439. 


Mr.  T.  Smith. 
Lancet,  1878, 
U.880. 


Dr.  McDoagall 
Lancet,  1878, 
ii.88o. 


CUnieal  Hietorg. 


Mwine,  fft.  37. 
Straiu  wbUe  lifting 
sails  3  months  be- 
fore, hypertrophy 
of  hearLolrrhotu  of 
U?er. 


Bannan,  st  33. 
Strain  4-5  months 
prerioQsly.  Throb- 
Ding  noticed  a 
months. 


Labourer,  wt.  a^. 
No  histonr  of  STphi- 
lis;  alcoholism. 
Symptoms  noticed 
3  weeks. 


Bonnet  blocker, 
St.  45.  No  history 
of  syphilis.  Symp- 
toms noticed  3 
weeks. 

Grocer,  »t.  36.  No 
history  of  syphilis ; 
history  of  alcohol- 
ism. Pain  in  ham  6 
weeks:  pulsation 
noticed  la  days. 


Woman,  nt.  43. 
No  historr  of  syptd- 
lis.  Pftin  felt  8i 
months. 


Cabinetmaker,  et. 
60.  Temperate  ha- 
bits, artenes  not  ap- 
parently atheroma- 
tous. Symptoms 
noticed  3  months, 


A  medical  man. 


Not  stated. 


Ckaraeten  <(f 
Aneuriam, 


Sacculated: 
of    **  consider- 
able size,  with 
strong    pulsa- 
tion!^ 


a  in.  long,  fil- 
ling upper  naif 
of  popliteal 
space. 


Aneurism  sixe 
of  small  orange 


Aneurism  size 
of  a  hen's  egg, 
pulsati(m  very 
forcible. 


Aneurism 
measured  5  by 


Aneurism  was 
as  lai^  as  an 
orange,  pulsat- 
ed freely,  no 
appearance  of 
clot. 

Aneurism  size 
of  a  large  hen's 
e^t  expanding 
forcibly. 


Not  stated. 


Aneurism  was 
larae  with  thin 


Treatment, 


Best  and  fkrinaceous  diet j  then 
genuflexion,  followed  by  Carte's 
compressors— no  improvement. 
Esmarch's  bandage  from  tnstep 
to  middle  of  thigh— lightly  over 
tumour;  elastic  tubing  applied 
and  bandage  removed  ;  anetuism 
unaltered  in  size:  tubing  rc^ 
moved  in  50  minutes— Carte's 
compressors  applied  intermit- 
tently at  the  groin  for  30  hours. 
Esmarch's  bandage  up  to,  and 
lightly  over,  tumour,  and  firmly 
up  the  thigh ;  tubing  not  used ; 
removed  in  50  minutes:  atoumi- 

S[uets  implied  to  control  artery 
or  6i  hours:  moro  loosely  for 
II)  hours,  and  very  loosely  for 
II  noursmore. 

Esmarch's  bandage  applied 
flrmlr  as  high  as  ham,  man  then 
stood,  up,  bandage  lightly  ^)plied 
over  tumour,  and  tightiv  up  the 
thigh ;  tubing  not  used ;  bandim^ 
left  on  I  hour.  Signoroni's  tour- 
niquet applied  for  5  hours,  and 
loosely  for  2  days  more. 

Best  in  bed  10  days.  Esmarch's 
bandage  applied  up  to  the  aneur- 
ism, not  over  it,  and  then  up  the 
thigh ;  left  on  for  i  hour.  Sig- 
noroni's tourniquet  applied  for 
a  hours. 

Bestricted  dry  meat  diet. 
Esmarch's  bandage  up  to,  lightly 
over,  and  firmly  above,  tumoui ; 
tubing  applied;  removed  in  50 
minutes.  Digital  compression 
to  artery  a  hours;  followed  by 
compressor  at  groin  "moderately 
tight." 


Milk  diet  and  rest  3   days. 
Esmarch's  bandage  up  to  and 
above  aneurism,retained  i  hour 
digital  compression,  6  hours. 


Rest  in  bed'and  iodide  of  potas- 
sium I  week.  Esmarch's  elastic 
tube  applied  tightly  round  the 
thigh  for  I  hour;  then  digital 
compression  of  artery  a  hours  ao 
■    'or  i  hour 


minutes;  tube  for  _ 
tal  compression  i  hour;  tul 
\  hour:  digital  compression  i 
hour  ao  minutes ;  tube  i  hour; 
digital  compression  i  hour. 

Elastic  banda^  applied  below 
and  above  aneurism  ^  as  long  as 
patient  could  bear  it,"  then  a 
tourniquet  was  firmly  applied: 
this  alternation  was  continued 
throughout  the  day :  after  nine 
hours  there  was  severe  pain  at 
the  seat  of  the  aneurism. 

Exact  treatment  not  stated. 


BemU, 


Cured. 

Patient  died  sub- 
sequently fhnn 
bronchitis,  &e. 


Cured. 

Patient  died  sub- 
sequently from  rap- 
ture of  small  aneor- 
ism  of  aorta,  athe- 
roma of  aorta;  other 
arteries  healthy. 

Cured. 

No  pulsatioD 
when  baniiiage  re- 
moved. Anasto- 
motic arteries  felt 
pulsating  over 
knee. 

Cured. 


Cured. 

Aneurism  was 
quite  hard,  with  a 
very  sli^t  pulsa- 
tion wbra  bsiidaffe 
was  removed.  Suo- 
nequently  the  siti- 
cular  arteries 

around  the  knee 
were  seen  and  felt 
to  pulsate. 

Cured. 

On  removal  of 
bandage  pulsation 
at  once  recurred, 
though  not  io 
stronglv  as  befiwe. 

Anastomotie  tr- 
teries  felt  pubsting 
over  tiie  inner  con- 
dyle and  pateUa. 


Cured. 

The   art.    anas- 

tomotica  was  seen 
to  pulsate  after  the 
c(Hisolidation  of  the 
aneurism. 


Cured. 
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Nam*  of 

Bmrgwmand 

Rtftrtnce, 


Clinical  HUtory. 


Mr.  Hawetson. 

L<MCf<.i879, 

ii.81. 


Mr.  S.  Jones. 
Lam>tt,iS»o, 
LS89. 
Mr.  Croft. 
Lomett,  1880, 
t  S89. 

Mr.Ooodsan, 
La$te4i,  i98o, 
1770. 


Mr.BhIiiffton. 
La»oel,mo, 
iL  606. 


Mr.  C.  MaciW' 


Lancft,  i88x, 
1.539. 


16    Mr.  &  Jones. 

1877,  U.  S6a. 


Mr.  Croft. 
1880,  U.  IS. 


Mr.J.Hotohin. 

•on. 
CUnieal     Soe. 
TroMM.  xii.  55. 


Do.       do. 


Do. 


Mr.C.Hetth. 
Oimieal  Soe. 
Trm»,  xiii. 
151. 


»hilis.  Symptoms 


et.   36. 
Syphilis.    . 
noticed  a  months. 


Not  stated. 


Msle,et.36.  Sy- 
philis. Symptoms 
noticed  10  weeks. 

Porter,    »t.   30.     Aneorismain. 
Prodoeed      by     a  in  diameter, 
strain. 


CkairatUf  cf 
Aneurum, 


NotsUted. 


Kot  stated. 


Not  stated. 


Soldier,  et.  44. 
Syphilis.  Pain  felt 
a  months. 


Fishmonger,  nt. 
3a.  Symptoms 

noticed  3  weeks. 


Dairyman,  st  31. 
Pain  felt  for  a 
months. 


Retired  soldier, 
nt.  34.  Syphilis. 
Symptoms  5  months 


Gentleman,  «t.  a6. 
No  history  of  syphi- 
lis. Pain  3  months. 
Pulsating  tomoor  3 
weeks. 


Artilleryman,  let. 
41.  Syphilis.  An 
aneurism  in  oalf  a 
Tears  before,  cured 
by  compression. 
Symptoms  a  weeks. 

Not 


Coal  miner,  «i.^a. 
No  history  of  syphi- 
lis. Pain  10  weeks. 
Rigidity  of  brachial 
artery. 


Aneurism  size 
of  a  large 
orange  or  shad- 
dock; it  felt 
solid. 

Aneurism  size 
ofa  hen's  egg. 


Aneurism  size 
ofa  cricket  ball; 
walls  seemed  to 
be  rery  thin 
aiid  pouched  in 
places. 


Size  ofa  fhU- 
sized  orange, 
fluctuation,  pul- 
sation free. 


Aneurism  filled 
the  ham,  pulsa- 
tion strong  and 
Tisible,  loud 
bruit. 


Aneurism  as 
large  as 
orange,  rapidly 
increasing. 


Notstoted. 


Aneurism  size 
ofa  hen's  egg. 


Treatment. 


Esmarch's  bandage  applied 
below  and  above  aneurism  for 
80  minutes;  digital  compression 
kept  up  for  iii  hours  atler. 


Esmarch's  bandage  applied 
for  I  hour,  and  followed  by 
digital  compression. 

Esmarch's  bandage  up  to  and 
above  aneurism  i  hour ;  followed 
by  digital  compression  ai  hours. 

Rest  in  bed  and  low  diet  6 
days.  Esmarch's  bandage  up  to 
and  above  aneurism,  with  the 
tubing  3  hours ;  then  upper  part 
removed  and  a  tourniquet  ap- 
plied to  femora]  artery  for  1  hour. 

Esmarch's  bandage  and  strap 
I  hoar.  Digital  compression  3 
hours. 


Esmarch's  bandage  applied  up 
to  and  above  aneurism  55 
minutes:  digital  compression  1 
hour ;  genuflexion.  Esmarch's 
bandage  re-applied,  $  days  later, 
for  I  hour*,  digital  compression  ai 
hours,  followed  bv  genuflexion. 

Esmarch's  bandage  below  and 
above  tumour  65  mins;  Carte's 
compressors  on  artery  4^  hours, 
followed  by  digital  compression 
4|hours,no  pulsation  felt ;  digital 
compression  3i  hours  longer. 
Next  day  slight  pulsation,  digital 
compression  j  hours,  subse- 
quently aneurism  pulsated  freely, 
but  was  much  firmer  than  at 
first.  Esmarch's  bandage  re- 
wpUed  for  50  minutes,  and 
distal  compression  5  hours  10 
mmutes. 

Rest  hi  bed,  milk  diet  with 
meat,  iodide  of  potassium.  Es- 
march's iMkudage  up  to  and  above 
tumour  I  hour,  digital  oompres. 
sion  4  hours. 


Rest  in  bed  6  days ;  compara- 
tive i^tinence  from  fluids, 
Esmarch's  bandage  applied  firm- 
Iv  below  and  above  tumour,  and 
lightly  over  it,  and  tubing  around 
thigh,  then  bandage  removed, 
tube  removed  after  70  minutes, 
horseshoe  tourniquet  applied  to 
artery  for  9  hours. 

Esmarch's  bandage  applied  as 
above  i  hour;  interrupted  in- 
strumental compression  I  a  hours; 
no  benefit.  Four  days  later  Es- 
march's bandage  re^applied  near* 
ly  a  hours,  followed  by  digital 
compression  11  hours. 

Dry  diet;  iodide  of  potassium, 
Esmarch's  bandage  as  above; 
digital  compression  some  hours 

Genuflexion  for  six  hours,  no 
result.  Esmarch's  bandage  above 
and  below  aneurism  and  tubing 
round  thigh  3  hours;  Carte's 
compressors  14  hours. 


Seeuli. 


Cured. 

Faint  pulsation 
when  bandage  was 
removed;  6  hours 
later,  no  pulsation. 
Articular  artories 
felt  to  pulsate  after 
the  consolidation. 

Cured. 


Cured. 


Cured. 

Articular  ar- 
teries were  Bubse* 
quentlyfelt  topnl- 


Cured. 


Cured. 

Slight  pulsation 
felt  after  the  digital 
compression  at  first 
sitting,  none  after 
the  second  sitting. 


Cured. 

After  first  sitting 
'*the  collateral  di 
culation"  wa«  fUi 
on  inner  and  outer 
sides  of  knee. 


Cured. 

No  pulsation  felt 
after  two  hours' 
digital  compression. 
Death  subMquently 
from  innominate 
aneurism. 

Cured. 


Cured. 


Cured. 


Cured. 

No  pulsation 
when  bandage  was 
removed ;  i  hour 
later  slight  pulsa- 
tion, compression 
then  begun.  Anas- 
tomotic arteries 
around  knee  en- 
larged. 
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Nameqf 
Surgeon  and 
R^erenee. 


Mr.  C.  Heath. 
CUmeal  8oe. 
Trant,  xiii. 
151. 


Dr.  0.  Bloch,of 
Copenhagen, 
Hospitals— Ti- 
denae,  1877. 
Dr.  Freeman. 
NewTorkMed. 
Jot1r.xxxi.638. 


Dr.      T.      T. 
Sabine. 

NewTorkMed. 
Jour.xxxl.  638, 


Mr.  M.  Baker. 
St  Bart.  Hotp. 
Eep.  XV,  75., 


Mr.  Manifold. 
Lancet,  1878, 
i.  80;  and  Mr. 
Chaunoy  Puzey 
Lancet,  1879, 
li.  57S. 


38 


Mr.  Thornton. 
Lancet,  1879, 
U.  338. 


Dr.  E.  P.  Weir. 
"Arch.ofMed." 

XXXi.  3IO. 


Clinical  matory. 


Potman,  et.  $>i. 
No  history  of  syphi- 
lis,  a  f^  drinker ; 
no  sign  of  arterial 
degeneration;  symp- 
toms a  months. 


Traumatic 
Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 


Male,  ai.  40.  No 
history  of  syphilis ; 
symptoms  7  months 


Dock  labonrer,  et. 
34.    Pain  16  days. 


Charaeicret^ 
Aneuritm, 


Treatment, 


Aneurism 
rather  larger 
and  softer  than 
the  abore,  oval 
in  shape  (?) 
fbsiform. 


Not  stated. 


Not  stated. 


Not  stated. 


Tarooor  filled 
the  ham;  fUnt 
pulsation,  due 
to  a  leakage  of 
blood  iVom  (he 


Anenrismsize 
ofwange. 


Soldier,  let  37> 
NohistonrofsTiMU- 
lis  or  alcoholism. 
Symptoms  of  3 
months'  duration. 

Negro,  et.  38* 
Phthisis.  Symp- 
toms 4  months' 
durttion,  following 
a  strain. 


Aneurism 
measured  3  by 
a  in.,  very  ex- 
pansile,    with 
taU  pulsation. 

Aneurism 
larger  than  the 
dosed  fist,  pul- 
sation fi:ee,with 
loud  sharp 
bruit. 


Esmarch's  bandage  applied  as 
aboTe  si  hours— no  effisct 
Carte's  compressors  ineflfoetually 
applied.  IMgilal  compression  3 
hours ;  pulsation  much  lessened : 
flexion  6i  hours ;  pulsation  still 
forcible;  flexion  4  hours;  Es- 
march's bandage  3i  hours;  flex- 
ion 6  hours. 


Esmarch's  bandage  and  tube 
I  hour ;  Csrte's  compressors  i 
hour,  followed  by  digital  eom- 
pression  of  artery  sk  hours. 

Esmarch's  bandage  up  to, 
llghtlr  over,  and  flrmlT  abore 
aneniism  80  minutes,  followed 
by  digital  compression  65  min. ; 
following  day  some  pulsation 
digital  compression  agdn  si  hrs. 

Esmarch's  bandage  75  minutes; 
Horseshoe  tourniquet  ai  hours: 

gnlsation  returned  next  day  and 
icreased.  Esmarch's  bandage 
re-applied  for  si  hours,  followed 
by  norseshoe  tourniquet  for  si 
hours. 

Esmarch's  bandage  3  <  minutes ; 
compression  of  femoral  ^urterr  35 
minutes— no  improrement  Four 
daTs  later  bandage  re-applied 
below  and  above  tumour  6j 
minutes;  digital  compression  50 
minutes;  bimdage  35  minutes; 
digital  compression  85  minutes ; 
next  day  swelling  in  liam  was 
large,  soft,  and  fluctuating,  but 
no  pulsation  in  it. 

Esmarch's  bandage  applied  as 
high  as,  then  lighuy  over,  and 
firmly  above,  the  tumour,  and 
tubing  aflSxed  ;  retained  |  hour, 
tourniquets  4  hours  l<mger.  Two 
days  later  bandage  re-wplied  for 
f  hour ;  next  day  genuflexioo. 


Esmarch's  bandage  and  tube 
applied  so  as  not  to  stop  all 
pulsation  in  the  tnmtmr,  and  in 
combination  with  Signor(»i's 
tourniquet 

Esa  arch's  bandage  up  to  and 
above  tumour,  and  elastic  cord, 
a  hours  35  minutes;  then  cord 
only  removed  and  Signoroni's 
tourniquet  applied  for  i  hour 
50  minutes;  pulsation  then 
abolished,  recurred  next  day. 
Bandage  and  tube  re-annlied  for 
a  hours  50  minutes,  and  bandage 
only  for  4  hours  longer,  followed 
bj  Signoroni's  tourniquet  i  hour, 
no  pulsation.  Collapse  and 
death  37  hours  later. 


Cured. 

After  seeood  sit- 
ting tlie  aneurism 
was  much  harder, 
and  presented  only 
slight  pulsation, 
which  had  disap- 
peared next  di^. 
An  enlarged  arteiy 
fdt  on  inner  sUe  of 
pateUa. 

Cured. 


Cured. 


Cared. 


Cared. 


Tmnoor  became 
firmor  during  first 
sitting,  but  pulsa- 
tion was  not  abol- 
ished until  after 
continuous  gemi- 
flexion;  he  was  then 
discharged  "cured.- 
Admittedtohoniital 
15  months  later 
with  history  of^in, 
numbness,  stiflbcss 
of  Joint  and  pulsa- 
tion during  the 
whole  of  that  time. 
Anenrismal  tumour 
distinct;  cured  by 
instrumental  com- 
pression. 

Cured. 


Death. 
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Fame  of 
Smfymnand 


Mr.  M.Bradley 

1876^  ii.  571  and 
767. 


31    Dr.  GsmpbelL 
i.86. 


ii  '  Mr.  Banrell. 
loaeee,  1878. 


33    Mr.H.W.P»gc. 
LmcH,  1878. 
i.  4x4. 


Mr  Junes  Lane 
Imeee,  1878, 
166a. 


Mr.  Barwen. 
\ed,  1878. 
U.880. 


Sfr.  Bryant. 
Med,  Time*  4^ 
OautU,  1878. 
ToL  iL  loi. 


Mr.  Norton. 
Lamett,  1878. 
ii.88o. 

Mr.  T.  Smith. 
.    '«<,i879. 

U.13I. 


Mr.E.BenaniT. 
Lameei,  i98o, 
1.348.' 


ClMeal  Sietorg. 


Charaetenqf 
Aneuriem. 


Patient,  nt.  s^ 
No  history  of  syphi- 
lis. Symptoms  7 
weeks. 


Fireman,  nt. 
Well-marked  al 
roma  of  other  arte- 
ries. 

Soldier,et.f9.  His- 
tory of  syphilis  and 
alcohoUo  excess, 
chronic  rheuma- 
tism, and  phthisis, 
marked  dilatation 
and  atheroma  of 
arteries.  Symptoms 
13  months. 

Carman,  ct.  a8. 
No  oUier  disease ; 
pain      noticed 


Carman,  let  38. 
No  history  of  sy- 
philis nor  alcoholic 
excess.  History  of 
a  slip  2  months  be- 
fore; pain  for  3 
weeks. 

Arteries  atheromft- 
tons,and  a  fUsiform 
anearism  of  axillary 
artery  ,albumiuaria, 
phthUs. 


Male,  set  4^. 
No  syphilis. 


Cardiae  and  arterial 
disease.  Two  fe- 
moral anearisms  on 
opposite  sides. 

Soldier,  set.  ^• 
Histor}'  of  syphilis. 
Cardiac  disease. 
Symptoms  noticed  8 
moDttis. 


A  discharged  sol- 
dier, mt.  30.  His- 
tory of  BTphilisand 
rheumatic  fever,  a 
moderate  drinker. 
Symptoms  9  days. 


Anearism  size 
of  an  orange. 


Anearism  size 
of  orange. 


The  anearism 
formed  a  large 
fusiform  tu- 
mour, 3  by  3  in. 


Not  stated. 


Anearism  the 
size  of  a  small 
orange;  pulsa- 
tion not  well 
marked. 


Anearism  fhsi- 
form. 


Aneurism  V 
and       rapidly 
growing. 


largo 
ipi^y 


Not  stated. 


Not  stated. 


The  anearism 
as  large  as  a 
pigeon's  egg, 
rapidly  getting 
larger,  sac  very 
thin. 


Treatment. 


Best  in  bed  with  Carte's 
toomiquets  for  3  dajrs;  then 
Esmarch's  bandage,  leaving 
the  whole  ham  uncovered;  no 
effect.  Carte's  toamiquets  ^>- 
plied  for  a  week.  Then  Es- 
march's bandage,  as  before,  for 
65  minntes. 

Esmarch's  bandage  up  to^ 
lightly  over,  and  firmly  above 
the  tumour,  retained  for  50 
minutes,  followed  by  tourniquets 
for  some  time ;  repeated  3  times. 

Esmarch's  banaage  f^om  toes 
up  the  thigh  ;  70  minutes ;  no 
effect ;  3  dajs  luter  repeated  for 
5  hours ;  the  aneurism  was  then 
solid.bnt  pulsation  soon  returned 
to  same  extent  as  before. 


Esmarch's  bandage  up  to  and 
above  aneurism  90  minutes ; 
gentle  manipulation  of  the  aneu- 
rism ;  subsequently,  a  tourniquet 
to  control,  but  not  to  arrest 
arterial  flow ;  the  anearism  be- 
came firmer.  The  application 
of  the  bandage  was  repeated  for 
I  hour ;  the  tumour  was  then 
firmer,  and  the  pulsation  less 
roarlced  and  more  distant;  the 
bandage  again  applied  for  an 
hour;  after  this  the  aneurism 
increased  in  size. 

Three  days'  rest  in  bed.  Es- 
march's bandage  applied  '*in 
the  usual  manner"  for  1  hour; 
followed  by  digital  compression 
of  the  artery  for  i  hour,  and 
afterwards  a  tourniquet.  Pulsa- 
tion, with  all  its  original  force, 
was  observed  quickly  after. 

Esmarch's  bandage  applied  up 
to  and  above  aneurism,  which 
was  protected  by  a  tin  plate; 
retiiined  i\  hoar  each  time  for 
six  sittings.  No  mention  of 
subsequent  compression  of  ar- 
tery. 

hsmarch's  bandage  up  to  and 
above  aneurism  for  3  hours;  sac 
was  then  firmer,  the  pulsation 
altered,  but  in  3  days  all  im- 
provement had  disappeared. 
Bandage  was  repeated,  and  with 
the  same  result. 

Exact  method  not  stated. 


Esmarch's  bandage  up  to  and 
above  aneurism  for  i  hour ;  then 
digital  compression  i  j  minutes, 
and  tourniquets  2\  hours;  the 
bandage  again  applied  for  i\ 
hours,  and  followed  by  tourni- 
quets; the  tumour  lelt  solid, 
but  pulsation  returned  in  a  few 
minutes.  Bandage  re-applied  for 
I  i  hours ;  tourniquets,  i^  hours ; 
the  pulsation  returned  next  mor- 
ning, and  the  tourniquet  was 
tightened  for  3  hours,  but  with- 
out permanent  result. 

Esmarch's  bandage  applied  for 
30  minutes  at  a  time,  every  4 
hours,  for  4  days ;  no  dot,  tu- 
mour larger,  pulsation  greater, 
sac  thinner. 


BeeuU. 


Not  cared. 
Subsequently 
cured  by  lia;ature  of 
the  femonl  artery. 


Not  cured. 

Subseauently 
cured  by  Ueature  of 
the  femoral  artery. 

Not  cured. 

Subseauently 
cured  by  ligature  of 
the  femoral  artery. 


Not  cured. 

Ligature  of  fe- 
moral artery  was 
subsequently  suc- 
cessful. 


Not  cured. 

Subseauently 
cured  by  ligature  of 
the  femoral  artery. 


Not  cared. 
Subsequently 
cured  by  ligature  of 
femoral  artery. 


Not  cured. 
Subsequent  liga- 
ture of  femoral  ar- 
tery ;  gangrene  of 
foot  fourth  day  after 
operation. 

Not  cured. 


Not  cured. 
Subsequent  liga- 
ture of  femoral  ar- 
tery.   Death. 


Not  cured. 
Cured   bv   liga- 
ture of  the  femoral 
artery. 
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Nameqf 
Swgeon  and 


Mr.  T.  Smith. 
Lancet,  1880, 
1.289. 

Mr.  T.  Smith. 

Lancet,  i98o, 

i.  380. 

Mr.  T.  Smith. 

Lancet,  z88o, 

i.  389. 

Mr.  T.  Smith. 

din,  Soc. 

2Vafi«.xi.  SI. 


Mr.  C.  Heath. 
Clin.8oc»Tran9, 
xi.49. 


Dr.  Markoe. 

Boo6erelt 

Soap,  Heeord. 


Mr.  Maunder. 
Lancet,     1878, 
ii.880. 

Mr.  Mamider. 
Lancet,     1878, 
ii.880. 


CUnical  Hktory. 


Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 
Not  stated. 
Stevedore,  let.  43. 


Engine-driver,  let, 
36.  No  history  of 
syphilis.  Arteries 
somewhat  tortuous. 
Pain  noticed  8 
weeks,  pulsation  zo 
days. 


Spontaneous. 


Not  stated. 


Traumatic. 


Ckaraetere  of 


Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 
Not  stated. 


Aneurism  as 
large  as  a  fist, 
pulsation  very 
forcible,  bruit 
loud. 


Aneurism  filled 
the  ham ;  a 
shrill  rough 
murmur. 


NotsUted. 

Not  stated. 
Not  stated. 


Treatntent. 


Esmaroh's  bandage  and  oord 
I  to  li  hours,varied  with  tourni- 
quet. 

Esmarch's  bandage  and  oord 
1  to  i\  hours,varied  with  tourni- 
quet. 

Esmarch's  bandage  and  cord 
i;to  li  hours,  varied  with  tourni- 
quet. 

Digital  compression  of  artery 
—no  effect.  Ligature  of  femoral 
artery  with  ea^t,  softening  of 
ligature— no  effect  on  aneurism. 
Esmarch's  bandage  applied  for 
<o  minutes ;  tourniquet  for  xi 
hours. 

Carte's  tourniquets  t  hours  and 
i\  hours.  Bsmarch^B  bandage 
3\  hours,  tourniquets  4  hours. 
Next  day  pulsation  strong,  tour- 
niquets 5  hours  50  minutes. 
Next  day  Esmarch's  bandage  3^ 
hours,  and  tourniquets 3  hours; 
followed  by  repeated  and  long 
applications  of  genuflexion  and 
instrumental  compreesion. 

Esmarch's  bandage  up  to, 
lightly  over,  and  firmly  again 
above  tumour,  retained  for  a 
hours.  No  subsequent  oomprei- 
sion. 

Exact  method  not  stated. 


Exact  method  not  stated. 


Be$MU, 


Not  cured. 

Subsequently 
ligature  of  femoral 
artery. 

Not  cured. 

Femoral     artery 
ligatured. 

Not  cured. 

Femoral     artery 


ligatured. 
Not€ 


cured. 
Snbaeqnently 
cured  by  the  uipG- 
cation  of  a  silk  liga- 
ture to  the  (emoial 
artery. 

Not  cured. 

Success  followed 
ligature  of  fenoral 
artery. 


Not  cured. 
Subaequeat 
aaooeMfU  Ugatwe 
of  femoral  arMry. 

Not  cured. 

Subsequently 
cured   by  linlore 
of  femoral  arnsiy. 

Not  cured. 

Snbeequentl^ 
cured    hj    digita 
compression. 


ANEURISMS  OP  FEMORAL  ARTERY. 


49 


50 


5' 


Dr.  B.  F.  Weir, 
NewTorkMed. 
Journal,  xxix., 
Sao. 


Mr.  T.Wright. 
Lancet,  1877, 
i.163. 


Mr.    Hutchin. 

son. 
CUnical  Soc, 
TroHM.  xU.  s$. 

Dr.E.F.Weir. 
Amer.  Jour,  qf 
lied.  Science, 
lxxvii.53. 


Idiopathic,  of  a 
few  weeks'  dura- 
tion. 


Fitter,  »t.  39. 
History  of  syphilis: 
aneurismatmbutea 
to  a  blow.  Sym- 
ptoms 6-7  months. 


Not  stoted. 


Soldier,  set.  45. 
Severe  pain  and 
pulsation  followed 
an  ii^ury  f^om  pom- 
mel of  saddle. 


Femoro-pop- 
liteal.  Aneur- 
ism as  large  as 
doubled  fists; 
walla  thick,pul- 
sation  feeble. 


Aneurism  size 
of  an  orange,  in 
Hunter's  canal. 


Not  stated. 


Aneurism  at 
apexofScarpa's 
triangle,  6  in. 
in  dimeter; 
pulsation 
strcmg;  bruit, 
harsh,  and 
loud. 


Elastic  tubing  only  applied  to 
thigh  for  90  minutes,  foltowed 
by  Signoroni's  tourniquet  tor  3} 
hours ;  pulsation  was  then  abol- 
ished, but  rettuned  feebly  next 
day;  the  tube  was  then  reap- 
plied, for  I  hour,  and  Signonmi's 
tourniquet  for  16  hours ;  but  it 
failed.  Esmarch's  bandage  was 
then  applied  below  and  above 
aneurism,  and  the  tube  fastened 
above  for  2\  hours;  Signoroni's 
tourniquet  3^  hours;  and 
Nicaise's  elastic  tourniquet  for 
S  hours;  there  was  no  Uleflbct, 
and  core  took  place. 

Restricted  diet.  Carte's  com- 
pressor and  shot  bag  compres- 
sion—no  relief.  Then  Esmaroh's 
bandage  up  the  limb,  loosely 
over  the  tumour ;  tubing  applied 
and  retained  2\  hours ;  bandage 
I  hour  longer.  Shot  bag  on 
femoral  artery  for  $  days. 

Dry  diet  and  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. Esmarch's  bandage  up 
to,  lightly  over,  and  firmly  above 
aneurism,  and  tubing  i  hour ; 
digital  compression  some  hours. 

Esmarch's  bandage  up  to  and 
above  aneurism,  ana  elastic  tub- 
iug  retained  for  93  minutes: 
Signoroni's  tourniquet  3  hours 
37  minutes,  and  shot  bag  com- 
pression for  15  hours  longer. 


Cured. 


Cured. 

was  oetected  in  an- 
eurism for  4  d^fs 
after  sitting. 


Cured. 


Cured. 
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So, 


Mr.  Clottoii. 
BrJitd.Jimr, 
1880. 1. 441. 


IfrJ'.A.Heatb, 
BrJfed,Jwr, 
1877, 1. 496. 


CUmical  HiMtarjf, 


Wfttemuui,  »t. 
34.  History  of  sj- 
poilifl.  Sjmptoms 
I  month. 


History  of  lyphilig. 
Symptoms  15  mths. 


4i 


Dr.  G.  Foinsot 
BqU:  etMem: 
deSoc:  de 
Chir.  de.  Paris. 
1880,574. 


Dr.  J.  Fleming. 
Br.M^d,  Jpmr. 
1877,  U.  474. 


Mr.Siaplee. 
IL791. 


Mr.  8.   M. 

Bradley. 
Br.Mtd,  Jour, 
1877,  li-  8»o- 


Mr.  Cornish. 
UmeH,  1878, 
i.»J5. 


Mr.  Siringtoii. 
Lmfwi,  1880, 


MJJ)ebalsleax 
Jtmrm,  de$  Se. 

MU,   44    lAM- 

Jain. 

Mr.  8.  Jones. 

lewgrf,  i88o» 


Male,  »t.  36.  No 
history  of  syphiUs 
or  alcoholism.  His- 
tory of  strain. 


Soldier,  »t.  a8. 
Doabtftil  history  of 
syphilis.  Symptoms 
3  months. 


CkaraeUnqf 
Anewritm. 


Aneurism  at 
apex  of  Scar- 
pa's triangle, 
?ery  large;  sac 
Terr  thin,  with 
little  or  no 
elot:  femoral 
artery  above 
palpM>ly  dis- 
eased. 


Aneurism  of 
common  femo- 
ral artery. 


Alargeanen- 
rism  at  the 
apex  of  Scar- 
pa's triangle 


Femoral   au- 
enrism  in 

Scarpa's  tri- 
anglCL  measur- 
ing St +3i  in., 
pulsation  very 
strong. 


Treatment. 


Esmarch's  bandage  was  ap- 
plied as  high  as  tumour  and  a 
tourniquet  placed  on  artery  at 
brim  of  pelTis  for  1  hour;  band- 
age then  removed,  and  tourni- 
quet continued  for  a  few  hours ; 
no  change  effected.  The  abore 
treatment  was  repeated,  t^e 
tourniquet  being  retained  for  9 
hours:  the  aneurism  was  then 
solid.  Digital  compression  for 
36  hours  longer. 

Eamaroh's  bandage  up  to  and 
OTer  aneurism  i  hour;.  Lister's 
abdominal  tourniquet  applied  to 
aorta  a  hours,  and  to  common 
iliac  artery  loi  hours;  digital 
compression  13  hours.  -  Es- 
march's bandage  re-applied,  with 
Lister's  compressor  on  aorta, 
I  oi  hours.  The  sac  consolidated, 
but  oollapae  occurred,  and 
deathp  from  rupture  of  an  aneu- 
rism just  aboTC  the  pad  of  tourni- 
quet. 

Esmarch's  bandage  $<  mins. 
followed  by  digital  and  instru- 
mental compression :  the  tu- 
mour became  solid  but  soft- 
ened again:  a  repetition  of 
the  treatment  was  attended 
tended  with  the  same  results. 

Compression  ot  the  ezt.  iliac 
artery  at  interrals  for  several 
days.  Esmarch's  bandage  ap- 
plied tip  to  the  aneurism  for  i 
hour  50  minutes,  compressor  on 
the  iliac  artery. 


Ee$uU. 


AKEUBISMS  OF  OTHER  ABTERIES. 


Soldier,  »t.   39. 
Symptoms  a  years. 


Male,     »t.     37. 
Prerionsly  healthy. 


Labourer,  «t  ao* 


Labourer,  »t  <&• 
Sympt<»na  6  weeks. 


Male,     0t.    aa. 
Gunshot  wound. 


Notftated. 


Aneurism 
springing  from 
ezt.  ifiac  artery 
close  to  Pou- 
part's  lig.,  3i 
in.  in  diameter. 


Aneurism  of 
internal  cir- 
cumflex artery, 
**  clearly  cir- 
cumscribed at 
the  inner  edge 
of  Scarpa's  tri- 
angle." 
Traumatic  an- 
eurism of  an- 
terior tibial  ar- 
tery, the  sixe  of 
a  small  hen's 
egg. 

A  very  large 
false  aneurism 
of  anterior 
tibial  artery, 
which  had  been 
opened  by  mis- 
talce  for  an 
abscess;  the 
calf  protruded 
and  pulsated. 

Varicose  an- 
eurism of  bra- 
chial artery. 


Axillary  aneu- 
rism. 


Eamarch's  bandai 
as  high  as  groin,  ana  a  pad'  and 
Lister's  tourniquet  applied  to 
oommon  iliac  artery.  Bandage 
removed  in  30  minutes,  and  the 
tourniquet  in  60  minutes ;  pul- 
sation was  then  feeble,  and  it 
entirely  ceased  next  day. 

Esmarch's  bandage  applied  so 
high  that  the  Idghest  *" turns" 
pressed  upon  the  aneurism, 
retained  for  z  hour;  the  tumour 
felt  harder  and  waa  pulseless: 
next  day  pulsation  returned 
along  the  outer  side,  and  the 
aneurism  became  diflhsed. 

Esmarch's  bandage  applied  up 
to,  and  then  above,  tumour,  and 
with  tubing  for  i  hour;  tourni- 
quet firmly  ^iplied  to  femoral 
arterr  3  hours  10  minutes, 
loosely  applied  for  3^  hours 
loiM^er. 

Esmarch's  bandage  up  to, 
lightly  over,  and  firmly  b^ond, 
the  tumour  for  z  hour :  t<mmi- 
quet  applied  to  femoral  artery: 
no  effect.  Bandage  again  ap- 
plied for  I  hour  ao  minutes: 
pulsation  much  less:  digital 
compression.  Polfatlon  and 
murmur  entirely  ceased,  but 
gangrene  supervened. 

Esmarch's  bandage  applied 
twice  for  55  and  60  minutes  re- 
spectively: sUght  alteration  in 
tne  size  of  the  aneurism  and  the 
character  of  the  bruit. 

Eamarch's  bandage  applied 
for  I  hour,  followed  by  oigital 
compreasion. 


Cured. 

The  aneurism 
remained  free  from 
pulsation  and  con- 
tinued to  shrink, 
after  a  few  days; 
though  free  frx>m 
pulsation,  it  con- 
tained fluid.  Death 
occurred  suddenly 
from  rupture  of  an 
aortic  aneurism. 
Death. 


Not  cured. 

Subsequently- 
cured  by  ligature 
of  the  arterv  in. 
Hunter's  canal. 


Not  cured. 
(Subsequently 
cured    by  ligature 
of    external    iliac 
artery.) 


Cured. 


Not  cured. 

Subsequent 
ligature  of  artery^ 
amputation,  death. 


Cured. 


Death. 


Not  cured.  ' 
Subsequent       and 
spontaneous  core. 

Not  cured. 
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m. 

Nameqf 
aurofon  and 
Brferenee. 

CUnital  SMorg. 

CkaraeUnof 
Ameuritm. 

Tr^atmeni, 

ReniU. 

6a 

Dr.    G.    A. 

PeteM. 
IfewTorkMed. 
Journal,  xxxi. 
637. 

Not  stated. 

SabclayUn 
aiMiuism. 

Distal  compressloii  (inferred 
to  be  Esmarch's  banda^)  ap- 
plied ap  the  limb  to  the  aneur- 
ism for  3i  hoora,  on  two  occa- 
sions. 

Left  hospital  ap- 
parently onred. 

Poit-morUm  appearance*  in  Cat  i.— Artery  occluded  for  ai  in.  by  fibrous  tissue;  sac  of  aneurism  well 
defined,  size  of  a  walnut;  iu  centre  and  the  part  next  the  vessel  filled  with  amorphous,  non-laminated  coffee- 
coloured  tfubstauce,  with  no  appearance  of  organisation  or  vascularization ;  opposite  the  mouth  several  layers 
of  Umhiated  fibrin,  some  of  them  partly  displaced  inwards,  and  the  spaces  between  them  filled  with  anoorphoos 
material. 

Po$t-morUm  appearaneet  in  Que  a.—"  Path.  80c.  Tran.,"  xxix.-7s.  Artery  blocked  above  and  below  asea- 
rism  to  near  a  large  branch ;  aneurism  plugged,  the  outer  part  and  clot  organized;  the  central  part  still  in  a 
state  of  blood-clot ;  no  appearance  of  lamina^  fibrin. 

Pod-moriem  appearances  in  Caee  39.— Artery  above  aneurism  empty,  rough,  and  thickened ;  below  filled 
irith  a  small  amount  of  soft  recent  clot  to  some  distance  below  the  bifurcation  of  the  popliteal  trunk.  Anca- 
rism  filled  with  well-formed  recent  clot;  mouth  i\  in.  long;  heart  fatty;  phthisis. 

Poet-mortem  appearaneee  in  Caee  5s.— Femoral  artery  filled  with  a  thrombus,  partially  decolorized,  and 
adherent  to  the  walls  ot  tlie  vessel.  Aneurism  almost  entirely  **  occupied  by  a  recent  (post-mortem)  clot,  very 
little  indeed  being  decolorized  in  the  peripheral  part  of  the  sac." 

Poet-mortem  appearance*  in  Caee  53.  (From  Mr.  Heath's  private  notes.)— Condition  of  artery  not  men- 
tioned.  Aneurism  filled  with  coagulated  blood :  in  front  the  clot  firm  and  resistant ;  at  the  back,  loose,  and 
breaking  down  readily. 

Poel-morlem  appearaneee  in  Geu«  59.— Anterior  tibial  artery  nearly  completely  divided.  Above  the  lalae 
aneurism  the  artery  was  filled  '*  with  partially  decolorized  fibrin,"  and  the  clot  extended  into  the  poplitesd 
artery ;  the  decolorized  portion  of  the  clot  occupied  the  popliteal  artery.    Sac  filled  with  broken-down  coagulum. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bryant,  London :  The  papers  to  which  we  have  listened  may  be  re- 
garded as  very  excellent  expositions  of  the  value  of  the  practice  of  treating  aneurisms 
of  the  extremities  by  means  of  Esmarch's  bandages ;  they  not  only  contain  ample 
evidence  to  prove  the  practice  to  be  good,  but  to  suggest  that  it  should  be  em- 
ployed more  frequently  than  it  has  been  ;  indeed,  when  practicable,  in  most  cases 
in  which  the  treatment  by  pressure  can  be  entertained.  With  much  of  what  the 
papers  contain  I  am  disposed  to  agree,  but  there  are  some  points  of  danger  to 
which  the  authors  have  failed  to  allude,  and  it  is  to  them  I  would  draw  attention. 
I  should,  first,  however,  like  to  remind  surgeons  that  when  an  aneurism  is  cured, 
it  is  so  not  only  by  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  sac,  but,  as  often  as  not, 
by  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  afferent  or  efferent  vessels,  and  that  many 
preparations  demonstrate  this ;  and,  secondly,  I  would  recall  the  fact,  that  to  bring 
about  this  cure,  either  a  slowing  of  the  blood-current  through,  or  its  absolute 
arrest  in,  the  aneurismal  sac  and  its  arterial  contributories  is  absolutely  essential. 
Surgeons,  by  the  use  of  Esmarch's  bandages  fur  the  cure  of  an  aneurism,  effect 
more  than  they  do  either  by  the  Hunterian  or  distal  operations,  or  by  digital  or 
instrumental  pressure,  on  the  afferent  or  efferent  vessels,  for  they  not  only  slow, 
but  positively  obstruct,  the  flow  of  blood  simultaneously  through  both  the 
afferent  and  efferent  vessels  of  the  aneurisms.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  by 
the  use  of  Esmarch's  bandage  surgery  can  claim  good  results  such  as  those  we  have 
listened  to,  it  must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  failures  and  even  bad  results ;  for 
history  clearly  tells  us  that  evils  of  a  serious  kind  have  followed  operations  which 
effect  a  slowing  of  the  blood-current  through  the  aneurismal  sac  and  its  supplying 
or  efferent  vessels,  and  if  so,  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater,  proportion  of  evil  may  fairly 
be  expected  by  a  method  of  treatment  which  totally  obstructs  the  circulation  of 
the  affected  limb.  In  what  proportion  of  cases  this  evil  will  be  met  with,  time 
and  experience  can  alone  prove.  The  danger  to  which  I  would,  draw  your  atten- 
tion is  that  of  gangrene.  In  my  own  practice,  I  have  employed  Esmarch's 
bandage  in  the  treatment  of  three  cases  of  i>opliteal  aneurisms,   but  in  no 
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instance  with  success.  In  one,  that  of  George  B ,  aged  46, 1  applied  the  ban- 
dage on  February  21, 1880,  for  one  hour,  after  which,  the  pain  caused  by  it  being 
unendurable,  it  was  removed,  no  change  having  taken  place  in  the  aneurism.  On 
the  day  following  its  application  small  capillary  ecchymoses,  the  size  of  split  peas, 
were  seen  in  the  skin  over  the  tumour  ;  later  on,  when  the  parts  had  recovered 
themselves,  the  femoral  artery  was  tied,  and  a  good  recovery  ensued.    In  the 

second  case,  Elias  W ,  aged  42, 1  applied  the  bandage  tightly  on  December  6, 

1880,  for  thirty,  and  subsequently  more  loosely,  for  eighty  minutes,  with  no  good 
results,  and  on  December  7  ecchymoses  were  seen  in  the  skin  over  the  sac,  as  in 
the  fonner  case.    On  December  10,  the  femoral  artery  was  ligatured,  the  wound 
rapidly  healed,  and  the  aneurism   became  cured.    In  a  month,  however,  acute 
albuminoria  set  in,  and  death  on  February  17,  sixty-nine  days  after  the  opera- 
tion, and  thirty-seven  after  the  first  appearance  of  albumen.    At  the  date  of  the 
operation  the  urine  was  quite  healthy.    In  the  third  case,  which  took  place  in 
1877,  gangrene  of  the  foot  followed  the  use  of  the  bandage,  and  the  application  of 
a  ligature ;   this  was  treated  by  amputation,  and  .recovery  took  place.     It  is 
recorded  in  my  book  on  the  Practice  of  Surgery.    At  the  amputation,  which 
was  performed  below  the  knee,  no  artery  required  torsion  or  a  ligature,  as  all 
were  obstructed.    In  all  these  cases  the  bandage  was  applied  lightly  over  the  sac, 
and  tightly  again  above  it,  so  as  to  arrest  completely  all  pulsation  in  the  vessels. 
If  I  turn  to  the  recorded  experience  of  other  surgeons,  it  is  true  that  this  , 
observation  respecting  capillary  ecchymoses  has  not  been  made;  nevertheless, 
such  must  have  occurred,  and  if  it  take  place  in  the  skin  and  superficial  tissues 
over  the  sac,  or  in  parts  that  are  visible,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  same  ecchymoses  take  place  in  the  deeper  parts?    And  if  they  do  the 
inference  is  dear,  that  by  the  employment  of  the  bandage  stagnation,  and  even 
extravasation,  of  the  blood  in  the  deeper  tissues  takes  place,  as  well  as  in  the  super- 
ficial ;  and  that  by  this  means  the  risks  of  gangrene  are  greatly  enhanced  ;  for  it 
is  not  open  to  dispute  that  it  is  through  the  capillaries  of  the  limb  that  the 
collateral    circulation    is    to    become   re-established,  and  that  anything   that 
interferes  with  them  is  likely  to  prevent  such  a  circulation  being  perfected.    In 
support  of  this  view,  I  will  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  only  case  on  record  in 
which  death  has  follbwed  closely  upon  this  treatment,  that  of  Dr.  "Weir,  of  New 
York,  published  in  the  New  York  Archives  of  Medicine^  voL  iii  1880,  p."  207, 
the  case  of  a  man,  aged  38,  the  subject  of  popliteal  aneurism,  on  whom  the 
bandage  was  applied  first  for  two  and  a  half  hours,  and  three  days  later  for 
four  hours.    The  leg  became  cold,  and  threatened  to  become  gangrenous,  and  the 
man  died  twenty-seven  hours  after  the  cessation  of  the  compression.    At  the 
autopsy,  minute  capillary  haemorrhages  were  seen  in  the  superficial,  but  especially 
in  the  deeper,  parts.    There  was   advanced  fibrous  phthisis,  and  the  kidneys 
were  intensely  congested,  but  otherwise  normaL    From   these  facts  I  think 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  there  is  in  the  use  of  Esmarch's  bandage  for  t)ie 
treatment  of  aneurism  a  special  danger  of  gangrene,  and  that  this  danger  is  not 
so  much  due  to  the  sudden  arrest  of  the  circulation  through  the  limb,  such  as  is 
known  to  follow  the  Hunterian  operation,  but  is  due  to  the  blocking  of  the 
capillaries,  and  consequent  interference  with  the  collateral  circulation,  upon 
which    the   subsequent   vitality  of  the  limb    depends.     How  far  this  truth 
should  tell  against   the  use   of  the   bandage,  or   suggest   that  it  should  be 
applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  limb  when   rendered  anaemic  by  elevation,  I 
am  not  now  prepared  to  state,  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  it  should  suggest  caution 
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in  its  employment ;  caution  as  to  the  period  for  which  it  is  applied ;  and  caution 
as  to  the  cases  selected  for  its  use.  Indeed,  I  would  venture  to  suggest,  that  in  no 
case  should  the  bandage  be  kept  on  continuously  for  more  than  two  hours,  and 
that  in  most,  one  hour  should  suffice.  That  in  all  cases  when  the  bandage  is 
removed,  digital  or  instrumental  pressure  on  the  afferent  artery  should  be  substi- 
tuted, and  that  in  no  case  should  the  method  be  employed  in  which,  by  oedema  or 
other  signs,  there  is  any  evidence  of  the  great  vein  of  the  limb  being  pressed  upon 
or  obstructed  It  is  true  that  this  latter  caution  is  one  which  should  be  applied 
to  all  cases  of  aneurism  in  which  the  treatment  by  pressure  is  considered ;  but  it 
is  particularly  so  in  the  method  of  treatment  under  consideration.  In  such  cases 
the  application  of  a  well-prepared  catgut  ligature  to  the  afferent  artery,  the  use  of 
antiseptic  lotions  and  dressings,  and  the  best  endeavours  to  obtain  quick  repair 
of  the  wound  is  far  preferable  to  any  attempt  to  bring  about  a  cure  by  pressure 
in  any  of  its  forms.  One  word  more  with  respect  to  the  possible  connection 
between  albuminuria  and  the  employment  of  the  bandage.  In  the  fatal  case 
of  Dr.  Weir,  the  kidneys  after  death  were  found  markedly  congested,  and  in 
one  of  my  three  cases  acute  albuminuria  followed  the  cure  thirty-seven  days 
after  the  application  of  the  bandage.  These  may  be  mere  coincidences,  bnt 
they  are  worthy  of  notice. 

Professor  Ouvbr  Pemberton,  Birmingham :  I  regret  to  have  to  submit  to 
the  Section  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  popliteal  artery,  in  which  the  use  of 
Esmarch*s  bandage  has  resulted  in  fatal  gangrene.  The  patient,  a  man,  45  years 
of  age,  the  subject  of  the  disease  for  twelve  months,  was  treated  early  in  1878  in 
the  Birmingham  Hospital.  The  bandage  was  applied  standing,  so  as  to  distend  the 
sac,  and  above  all  was  cast  the  elastic  tourniquet.  At  the  end  of  an  hour,  when 
these  were  removed,  pulsation  had  almost  ceased,  but  the  aspect  of  the  aneurism 
was  alarmingly  livid,  and  ecchymoses  were  abundant  on  the  tense  integument. 
For  twenty  hours  subsequently  pressure  was  made  at  the  arch,  and  the  pulsation 
altogether  ceased.  Gangrene  from  the  toes  upwards— threatening  from  the  first 
—was  now  apparent,  and  it  was  rapidly  spreading ;  amputation  through  the  thigh 
was  performed,  but  this  failed  to  save  the  patient,  who  sank  a  few  days  afterwards. 
The  aneurismal  sac  was  found  unruptured,  but  there  were  extensive  extravasations 
into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  capillary  ecchymoses  generally  around.  The  femoral 
vein  was  obliterated  by  the  growth  of  the  aneurism.  It  is  evident  that  this  mode 
of  treatment  cannot  be  advisable  in  large  aneurisms,  or  where  there  is  any 
serious  venous  obstruction ;  and,  indeed,  it  cannot  feil  to  be  remarked  that  the 
entire  tendency  of  this  mode  of  treatment  is  to  leave  undeveloped  the  collateral 
circulation—which  constitutes  the  basis  of  Hunter's  treatment  by  ligature,  and 
that  of  the  Dublin  school  by  pressure. 


Local  and  General  Treatment  of  Malignant  Tumours  of  the 

Breast,  and  other  External  Parts. 

Prof.  Semmola,  Naples, 

Without  discussing  here  to  what'degree  carcinoma  and  sarcoma  are  purely  local 
diseases,  and  to  what  extent  constitutional  causes  influence  their  production,  it  is 
evident  that  methods  of  cure  must  be  at  the  same  time  both  local  and  general  * 
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thAt  is  to  say,  while  on  one  side  the  neoplastic  element  most  be  destroyed,  and  the 
perverted  direction  of  ike  local  nntritive  processes  modified,  on  the  other,  the 
nntritive  changes  must  be  energetically  stimulated  and  improved  Thus  before 
electrolysis,  I  have  always  given  large  and  increasing  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
from  a  gramme  up  to  three  grammes  (15  to  45  grains)  a  day,  continued  for  a  very 
long  time.    I  have  a  patient  who  has  taken  three  grammes  a  day  for  six  months. 

I  believe  that  the  chief  reason  for  the  failures  which  have  been  met  with  up  to 
the  present  time  in  treating  malignant  new  growths  in  accessible  situations,  has 
been  that  the  treatment  has  been  exclusively  limited  to  local  destruction,  without 
modifying  the  general  state  of  the  organism,  or  because  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  obtain  resolution  merely  by  the  general  action  of  medicines.  This  is, 
perhaps,  not  impossible,  but  it  is  a  futile  attempt  at  present,  with  the  drugs 
which  we  possess. 

The  six  cases  which  I  have  collected  in  the  ten  months  during  which  I  have 
occupied  myself  with  these  experiments  (in  which  I  have  been  aided  by  my 
learned  friend,  Dr.  Vizioli,  Professor  of  Electro-therapeutics  in  the  University  of 
Naples),  consist  of  one  case  of  epithelioma  of  the  right  breast  of  the  size 
of  a  large  orange,  fibro-sarcoma  of  the  right  breast,  two  sarcomata  in  the 
right  breast,  sarcoma  in  the  left  breast,  and  cysto-sarcoma  on  the  upper  third 
of  the  arm.  In  all  these  cases  excepting  one,  the  diagnosis  was  confirmed  by 
eminent  surgeons  who  had  advised  the  removal  of  the  tumour  as  rapidly  as 
possible ;  and,  in  one  patient,  the  case  was  that  of  a  sarcoma  produced  eighteen 
months  after  another  sarcoma  had  been  removed  from  the  same  side.  I  know 
well  how  many  doubts  and  errors  may  occur  in  the  diagnosis  of  tumours,  but 
in  these  cases,  the  best  guarantees  exist  that  the  diagnosis  was  accurate  and 
certain.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  clinical  characters  were  recognized  by  skilful 
colleagues,  and  microscopic  examination  was  made  in  each  case,  in  which  I  was 
assisted  by  one  of  our  best  professors  of  pathological  anatomy.  Dr.  Petrone. 

Apropos  of  this  microscopical  examination,  I  desire  to  submit. a  simple  method 
for  soaking  one  by  the  juice  of  a  tumour.  When  a  Ciniselli's  needle  is  pushed 
into  the  centre  of  the  tumour  and  withdrawn,  a  drop  may  be  collected  on  the 
slide,  more  than  sufficient  for  observation.  In  one  case  of  very  remarkable  cure, 
I  have  been  able  to  make  preparations  directly  from  portions  of  the  tumour  which 
were  eliminated  by  aprocess  of  dissecting  suppuration,and  I  have  these  preparations 
with  me  for  those  who  care  to  examine  them.  The  case  was  one  of  a  spindle- 
celled  sarcoma.  The  apparatus  employed  was  that  of  Stohrer  with  small  elements, 
and  that  of  Onimus  modified  by  Professor  YiziolL  The  needles  were  those  of 
Ciniselli,  that  is  to  say,  well  polished  steel  needles.  The  needle  was  thrust  deeply, 
to  the  extent  of  from  two  to  three  centimetres,  or  even  more,  in  proportion  to 
the  volume  of  the  tumour ;  and  its  direction  in  all  cases  was  towards  the  centre 
of  the  tumour.  The  punctures  were  in  circles  symmetrical  to,  that  is  to  say,  formed 
around  the  nipple,  in  the  two  cases  in  which  the  tumour  occupied  nearly  the 
whole  breast ;  and  in  the  other  cases,  in  which  the  tumours  were  of  a  more 
limited  extent,  the  punctures  were  placed  almost  in  a  network.  The  needle  must 
be  introduced  slowly,  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  of  the  tissue  of  the  tumour, 
which  sometimes  calls  for  considerable  force.  After  several  punctures  have  been 
made,  it  may  happen  that  almost  insurmountable  resistance  is  met  with.  This,  no 
doubt,  arises  firom  points  of  sclerosis  which  have  followed  the  inflammatory  foci 
produced  by  the  preceding  punctures.  In  these  circumstances,  if  the  needle  have 
already  entered  to  a  depth  of  from  one  to  two  centim^res,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
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persist ;  but  if  the  obstacle  be  superficial,  it  is  better  to  withdraw  the  needle  and 
commence  the  application  at  a  distant  point.  The  same  coarse  must  be  adopted 
when  inflammation  has  followed  the  introduction  of  the  needle,  so  as  to  render 
its  reintroduction  less  painful.  In  five  of  my  cases,  it  appeared  to  be  sufficient 
to  introduce  one  needle  into  the  tumour,  and  this  is  always  the  negative  pole. 
The  positive  pole  should  be  applied  to  the  skin,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from 
the  puncture,  with  a  charcoal  button  covered  with  linen,  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  superficial  scars  ;  the  distance  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  tumour.  In  general, 
the  arrangement  should  be  such  that  the  current  may  traverse  the  whole  of  the 
neophism.  The  patient  complains  of  a  sensation  of  acute  pain  corresponding  to 
the  point  of  the  needle,  where  it  is  often  said  that  a  tongue  of  fire  seems  to  traverse 
the  tumour,  and  sometimes  the  sensation  invades  the  whole  morbid  tissue. 
Another  sensation,  which  indeed  corresponds  to  reality,  is  that  which  the  patients 
describe  by  saying  to  the  operator,  "Oh  !  the  bubbles!  the  bubbles!"  and  they 
indicate  with  the  point  of  the  finger  spots  at  which  air-bubbles  appear  to  be 
forming  deeply  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  punctures.  One  may  feel  by  the 
touch,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  needles,  an  emphysematous  crepitation,  which 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  gases  that  have  penetrated  into  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue. 

The  duration  of  the  application  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  the 
tolerance  of  the  patient  and  the  object  which  it  is  desired  to  attain.  One  thing 
well  worthy  of  remark  is  that,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  application,  the 
needle  of  the  galvanometer  undergoes  oscillations.  This  fact  seems  to  indicate 
change  of  resistance  presented  to  the  passage  of  the  current  by  the  different  layers 
of  the  tissue;  and,  secondly,  resistance  to  the  chemical  action,  which  recommences 
more  or  less  strongly.  The  duration  of  the  treatment  is  sometimes  very  long. 
The  electric  current  is  not  a  knife,  and  it  is  in  this  relation  especially  that  its  slow 
modifying  action  of  local  nutritive  acts  may  represent  a  therapeutical  action 
preferable  to  that  of  the  knife.  In  the  cases  which  I  have  observed,  the  minimum 
duration  has  implied  twenty-four  electric  applications  made  three  times  a  week. 
But  alongside  of  this  minimum  must  be  noticed  another  case,  in  which  the  treat- 
ment lasted  eight  months.  This  was  the  large  epithelioma  mentioned ;  it  may 
even  be  affirmed  that  the  treatment  is  not  yet  finished,  for  at  the  present  moment 
the  patient  continues  the  application  once  a  week.  In  the  cases  in  which  it  is 
urgent  to  act,  as  I  did  in  the  case  in  which  I  plunged  both  needles  into  the  trmiour, 
one  or  two  sittings  at  most  suffice  to  determine  sharp  inflammation,  quickly 
followed  by  suppuration.  These  cases  are,  I  believe,  extremely  rare.  In  all  the  * 
cases  whidi  I  have  observed,  the  state  of  the  lymphatic  glands  surrounding  the 
tumour  was  quite  healthy.  But,  even  if  there  had  been  some  glandular  engorgement, 
I  think  electrolysis  should  be  employed  all  the  same.  Only  in  these  oases,  instead 
of  the  slow  action,  it  would  be  necessary  to  act  on  the  latter  method — that  is  to 
say,  to  plunge  both  needles  into  the  tumour,  and  to  use  a  very  strong  current,  in 
order  to  provoke  an  inflammatory  action,  which  might  be  followed  by  dissecting 
suppuration— a  means  of  cure  which  Nature  exceptionally  offers  to  us. 

In  this  way  I  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions,  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
submit : — 

1.  The  electrolytic  treatment,  applied  to  malignant  tumours,  such  as  epithelioma, 
fibro-sarcoma,  sarcoma,  is  capable  of  curing  them  by  one  of  three  modes  of  action ; 
that  is  to  say — (a.)  By  producing  small  foci  of  inflammation,  with  consecutive 
sclerosis,  the  tumour  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  volume  in  relation  to  its  primitive 
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size,  and  there  remains  ia  its  pkce  faJc|^4i3Akb^nlrinaaration  Hke  a  caput 
mart  Hum  (cicatricial  tissue).  (6.)  By  producing  colloid  and  fatty  transformation  in 
the  mass  of  the  tumour,  especially  when  it  is  in  course  of  softening,  (c.)  By 
exciting  inflammation  with  dissecting  suppuration,  breaking  up  of  the  tumour,  and 
its  elimination  in  pieces. 

2.  With  the  electrolytic  treatment,  I  have  employed  iodide  of  potassium  in 
lai:ge  doses,  administered  with  great  perseverance,  so  as  to  modify  profoundly  the 
direction  of  the  nutritive  changes. 

As  I  have  already  had  the  honour  to  say,  I  do  not  present  this  as  a  definitive 
and  completed  method.  It  is  rather  a  problem,  for  which  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  able  to  sketch  out  an  encouraging  preliminary  formula,  the  distinct 
solution  of  which  can  only  be  given  by  you.  J  hope  that  you  will  be  willing  to 
fol  low  the  path  which  I  have  indicated. 

In  the  treatment  of  such  diseases,  the  question  comes  at  once  to  the  lips,  Will 
the  tumour  reproduce  itself  after  a  short  time,  and  thus  supply  an  example  only 
of  a  new  disappointment  1  I  must  reply  that  I  do  not  know,  but  that  it  does  not 
appear  to  ms  unjustifiable,  looking  to  our  biological  observation  of  the  action  of 
modifying  agents,  to  hope  that  it  will  not 


Recent  Advances  in  the  Surgical  Treatment  of  Intra-peritoneal 

Tumours. 
Mr.  T.  Spencer  Wells,  London. 

The  term  recent  advances,  I  think,  may  be  considered  as  including  the 
advances  which  have  been  made  within  the  recollection  of  most  of  us — the 
improvements  that  have  been  made,  the  progress  that  has  been  secured  during 
our  own  professional  career,  during  the  last  twenty  to  thirty  years.  And  I 
suppose  almost  every  one  present— certainly  every  one  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  fifty  years— can  remember  a  time  when  the  removal  of  a  tumour  of  any  kind 
from  the  abdominal  cavity  was  a  surgical  curiosity,  exciting  wonder,  calling  forth 
serious  condemnation,  and  only  encouraged  by  a  very  few  of  the  most  hopeful  of 
oar  body. 

Long  after  ovariotomy  had  risen  from  the  period  of  distrust,  and  its  mortality 
had  been  reduced  below  that  of  other  operations  of  less  magnitude— long  after 
ovariotomy  had  secured  the  sanction  of  our  Profession  and  the  confidence  of  the 
public— other  abdominal  tumours  were  left  to  run  their  course.  Occasionally, 
perhaps  after  a  mistake  in  diagnosis,  a  uterine  tumour  was  removed ;  sometimes 
designedly,  but  at  first  almost  as  a  forlorn  hope ;  then,  after  a  time,  with  an 
amount  of  increasing  success  which  has  led  to  the  admission  of  the  amputation  of 
uterine  tumours,  or  of  enlarged  portions  of  the  uterus,  among  those  surgical 
operations  which,  if  not  yet  thoroughly  accepted,  are  still  recognized  as  worthy 
of  serious  consideration. 

Still  more  recently,  excision  of  the  whole  uterus  aff'ected  with  cancer  has  been 
repeatedly  accomplished,  and  Porro's  operation  is  taking  the  place  of  the  Csesareau 
section.  The  removal  of  an  enlarged  spleen  has  now  been  effected  in  a  sufficient 
number  of  cases  to  prove  that  it  is  more  than  a  surgical  possibility.  Not  only 
have  cysts  of  the  kidney  been  cured  by  drainage,  and  renal  calculi  removed,  but  the 
displaced,  enlarged,  or  diseased  kidney  has  been  extirpated  \  gall  stones  have  been 
Part  u.  q 
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removed  from  the  gall  bladder ;  suppurating  hydatid  cysts  of  the  liver  have  been 
drained ;  peritoneal  hydatid  tumours  have  been  excised ;  and,  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  authentic  reports  have  reached  us  of  excisions  of  portions  of  the  stomach, 
and  of  recovery  after  the  removal  of  more  than  six  feet  of  the  small  intestine. 
This  has  followed  excision  of  smaller  portions  of  intestine  during  ovariotomy :  and 
a  bolder  course  has  been  taken  of  late  years  in  cases  of  obstructed  intestine,  of 
wounds  or  rupture  of  the  bladder,  and  of  extra-uterine  foetation.  Many  of  these 
cases  will  be  brought  before  you  almost  immediately  by  Mr.  Lawson  Tait,  whose 
table  of  a  very  remarkable  series  of  cases  I  have  only  received  this  morning,  and 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  examine. 

As  some  of  these  subjects  have  been  reserved  for  discussion  in  this  Section,  and 
others  in  the  Section  of  Obstetric  Medicine  and  Surgery,  I  make  no  further  allusion 
to  them  now^  and  pass  on  to  refer  to  three  points,  on  which  I  trust  information  will 
be  gained  in  the  discussion  which  will  presently  take  place.  They  all  appear  to  me 
to  be  intimately  associated  with  recent  advances  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  intra- 
peritoneal tumours,  and  in  abdominal  surgery  generally.  These  three  points  are:  1. 
The  union  of  divided  edges,  or  separated  surfiaces,  of  peritoneum ;  2.  The  use  of 
pressure-forceps  in  preventing,  or  stopping,  or  diminishing  the  loss  of  blood  during 
and  after  operations ;  3.  The  practice  of  drainage  in  relation  to  antiseptics. 

1.  I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary,  after  the  progress  which  has  already 
been  made  in  abdominal  surgery,  to  insist  at  any  length  upon  what  I  believe  now 
to  be  a  fundamental  principle  or  rule  of  practice,  accepted  and  adopted  by  all  the 
most  experienced  and  successful  operators  at  home  and  abroad,  if  I  had  not  been 
fiercely  attacked  by  that  singular  society,  which,  admitting  the  right  of  man  to 
kill  all  the  lower  animals,  to  use  them  for  food,  their  skins  for  clothing,  their 
feathers  for  ornament,  to  make  them  labour  for  our  convenience,  denies  our  right 
to  use  them  for  any  scientific  purpose,  or  in  the  hope  of  benefiting  the  human 
race.  These  curious  philanthropists  persistently  attack  me  because  I  sacrificed 
a  few  rabbits,  dogs,  and  guinea  pigs,  in  the  year  1859,  in  order  to  demonstrate, 
beyond  any  doubt,  for  all  time  to  come,  the  fact  that  human  life  may  be  saved, 
and  lifelong  suffering  prevented,  by  an  improved  mode  of  imiting  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  They  argue  that  results  observed  in  animals 
are  no  guide  to  what  may  happen  in  man ;  that  my  observations  were  not  new, 
and  that  some  believe  they  are  not  true ;  that  some  think  ovariotomy  has, 
on  the  whole,  rather  shortened  than  lengthened  the  life  of  woman ;  and  that  its 
mortality  has  not  been  lessened  by  the  knowledge  gained  by  my  experiments  on 
animals.  Of  course,  I  have  not  taken  any  notice  of  these  attacks ;  but  1  wish  to 
show  you  exactly  what  I  did,  and  leave  you  to  judge  whether  or  not  the  human 
race  has  been  served  by  the  death  of  about  a  dozen  animals  twenty  years  ago. 
Here  are  the  specimens,  which  I  have  been  permitted  to  bring  from  the 
^Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  Before  I  hand  them  round,  let  me  tell  you 
exactly  what  led  me  to  make  the  experiments.  The  first  three  women  upon  whom 
I  performed  ovariotomy  all  recovered.  The  fourth  died,  without,  as  I  thought, 
any  good  reason  why  she  should  have  died.  I  was  naturally  much  interested  in 
the  post-mortem  examination,  and  I  obtained  the  invaluable  service  of  my  friend. 
Dr.  Aitken,  to  make  it.  We  found  that  the  state  of  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  wound 
was  far  from  satisfactory.  At  that  time,  instead  of  the  sutures  I  have  used  of 
late  years,  I  used  harelip-pins  and  twisted  sutures  to  unite  the  wound ;  and  we 
saw  at  once  that  some  of  the  pins  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  abdominal  wall  were 
bare  ;  the  cut  edges  of  the  peritoneum  were  retracted  ;  a  portion  of  intestine  was 
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in  contact  with  the  wound,  the  impress  of  which  was  obvious  on  the  surface  of  the 
gut.     Some  coagula  of  blood,  and  an  abundant,  consistent,  lymphy  exudation 
upon  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  intestines  corresponded  to  the  edges  of  the 
incision  and  the  surface  of  the  wound.   Recent  lymph  glued  the  opposing  surfaces  of 
the  intestines  to  each  other.    I  saw  at  once  how  much  better  it  might  have  been 
if  the  peritoneal  edges  had  been  accurately  brought  together,  and  had  united;  and 
thought  of  doing  this  in  my  next  case.    But  I  found  careful  instructions  in  text- 
books and  treatises  to  avoid  the  peritoneum,  just  as  some  few  surgeons,  even  now, 
fear  that  they  may  set  up  peritonitis,  or  that  pus  from  the  track  of  the  sutures  may 
get  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.    So  I  determined  rather  to  make  the  experiment  in 
corpore  vUi  than  on  women.    Dr.  Richardson  kindly  helped  by  narcotizing  the 
animals,  some  with  puff-ball  and  some  with  chloroform.    In  these  specimens, 
where  the  divided  edges,  or  rather  surfaces,  of  peritoneum  have  been  pressed 
together,  you  see  that  the  smooth,  serous  inner  coat  of  the  abdominal  wall  is 
perfectly  restored.    You  cannot  see  the  stitches  on  the  inside,  though  plainly 
visible  on  the  skin ;  and  there  is  no  adhesion  of  intestine  or  omentum.    When 
skin  or  mucous  membrane  are  divided  their  edges  must  be  brought  together  to 
secure  direct  union.    If  they  be  inverted,  union  is  prevented.    The  exact  opposite 
holds  good  with  serous  membrane.    The  edges  should  be  inverted,  and  two  surfaces 
of  membrane  pressed  together,  so  that  the  sutures  are  not  seen ;  and  the  effused 
lymph  makes  so  smooth  a  surface  that  even  the  line  of  union  cannot  be  seen.    In 
these  specimens  you  can  only  discover  it  by  the  line  of  sutures  in  the  skin.    But 
mark  the  contrast  in  these  other  specimens,  where  the  peritoneal  edges  were  pur- 
posely excluded  from  the  sutures.    In  every  case  where  the  animal  was  not  killed 
within  a  day  or  two,  intestine  or  omentum  adheres  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
abdominal  wall,  thus  completing  the  peritoneal  sac,  at  the  great  risk  of  intestinal 
obstruction,  or  of  permanent  discomfort  to  the  survivor ;  to  say  nothing  of  a  want 
of  firm  union  and  subsequent  ventral  hernia.    One  can  hardly  understand  the 
so-called  reasoning  which  insists  that  this  should  not  be  demonstrated  once  for 
all  in  a  few  narcotized  animals,  but  that  we  should  grope  our  way  to  the  realizar 
tion  of  the  truth  through  the  sufferings  and  by  the  dissection  of  a  series  of 
women.    Tou  can  examine  the  specimens  now,  and  they  will  remain  in  our 
Collie  Museum,  and  will  serve,  I  trust,  to  dispel  any  doubt  which  may  still  be 
felt  as  to  the  best  mode  of  uniting  penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdominal  wall. 
And  I  will  go  still  further,  and  say  that,  whenever  edges  or  surfaces  of  peritoneum 
are  divided  or  separated,  they  should,  if  possible,  be  reunited.    Peritoneum  must 
be  opposed  to  peritoneum ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  drawing  it  over  the 
pedide,  or  stump,  or  divided  parts,  and  fixing  or  uniting  it  as  an  envelope  by  a 
line  of  sutures,  or  by  the  uninterrupted  suture.    I  have  ahready  urged  this  so 
persistently  in  my  works  on  diseases  of  the  ovaries ;  in  the  Hunterian  Lectures  at 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  in  1878 ;  in  a  paper  on  the  removal  of  uterine  tumours, 
brought  before  the  British  Medical  Association  last  year;  and  in  some  recent 
papers,  that  I  will  at  once  i)as8  to  another  improvement  which  has  added  to  the 
success  of  abdominal  surgery,  namely : — 

2.  The  use  of  pressure  forceps— forcipressure,  as  it  has  been  termed.  I  believe 
I  was  the  first  to  replace  the  old  "  snip,"  or  "  clip,"  or  "  bull-dog,"  so  easily  lost  in 
the  abdomen,  by  larger  instruments.  Mr.  Nunneley  arranged  for  a  more  permanent 
ocdosion  of  bleeding  vessels  by  tubular  forceps ;  Koeberl6  and  F6an  contrived  the 
**  pinces  h^mostatiques,"  which  I  now  show  in  different  shapes  and  sizes,  as  well 
as  the  smooth,  poweTfol,  nickelized  instruments,  which  I  prefer.    They  are  here  of 
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various  sizes,  straight,  and  bent  at  different  angles.  The  smaller  are  useful  in 
almost  any  surgical  operation,  for  the  temporary  stopping  of  bleeding  before 
ligature,  for  torsion,  or  for  the  suppression  of  bleeding  permanently  by  crushing 
together  the  coats  of  the  bleeding  vessels.  The  larger  ones  are  very  useful  as 
Ineans  of  making  an  operation  almost  bloodless— a  sort  of  substitute  for  Esmarch's 
bandage,  or  the  elastic  ligature,  where  these  cannot  be  applied.  I  have  found 
them  especially  useful  when  removing  uterine  tumours.  They  may  be  applied  as 
temporary  clamps  before  amputating  tlie  growth ;  and,  after  this  has  been  cut 
away,  they  may  be  removed  one  after  the  other,  and  all  bleeding  vessels  at  once 
secured  by  ligature.  This  may  appear  to  be  a  little  thing,  but  it  stands  for  much 
in  the  sum  of  daily  surgery ;  it  comes  in  to  aid  at  every  moment,  and  is  of  almost 
universal  application. 

3.  The  question  of  antiseptics  and  drainage  is  one  of  far  greater  difficulty.  On 
the  general  question  of  antiseptic  surgery  I  must  not  enter.  Another  day,  in  this 
Section,  is  specially  devoted  to  this  great  subject  But  the  question  of  drainage, 
in  relation  to  antiseptics  in  abdominal  surgery,  is  so  curious  that  I  must  devote  a 
few  minutes  to  it  before  concluding.  What  appears  to  me  so  remarkable  is,  that 
while  in  general  antiseptic  surgery  drainage  is  so  very  essential — is,  indeed,  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  system — in  my  own  experience  of  ovariotomy,  and  of  the 
removal  of  uterine  tumours,  antiseptics  have  abolished  drainage.  I  Lave  not 
used  a  drainage  tube  for  more  than  three  years.  Formerly,  in  cases  where  much 
fluid  was  likely  to  collect  in  the  abdominal  cavity  after  operations,  drainage  was 
necessary.  If  the  fluid  did  not  escape,  it  putrefied,  and  poisoned  the  patient :  or  had 
to  be  removed  by  puncture,  or  by  reopening  part  of  the  wound.  Since  adopting 
antiseptic  precautions,  either  fluids  do  not  form — or,  if  they  do,  they  do  not 
putrefy— and  they  are  absorbed  without  doing  any  harm,  without  leading  even  to 
any  febrile  rise  of  temperature.  I  do  not  say  that  I  have  not  seen  one  or  two 
fatal  cases,  where  it  might  have  been  better  if  I  had  drained — or  that,  in  one  or 
two,  part  of  the  wound  has  not  reopened,  and  permitted  the  escape  of  some  fluid— 
but  I  do  repeat,  I  have  not  used  a  drainage-tube  for  more  than  three  years ;  and 
my  present  feeling  is  that  the  case  must  be  very  exceptional  indeed  in  which  I 
sjiall  venture  to  use  one.  I  trust  we  shall  hear  from  Mr.  Thornton,  and  others,  who 
have  more  experience  of  drainage  than  I  have,  what  they  have  learned  from  this 
practice.  Professional  opinion  on  this  point  has  still  to  be  settled ;  but  I  think 
forcipressure  may  be  accepted  as  unreservedly  as  union  of  peritoneal  surfaces  in 
all  cases  of  removal  of  abdominal  tumours;  and  I  feel  sure  that,  by  careful 
attention  to  all  needful  antiseptic  precautions,  these  operations  may  now  be 
undertaken  with  a  far  more  confident  expectation  of  a  successful  result  than  could 
have  been  reasonably  entertained  a  very  few  years  ago. 


Recent  Advances  in  Abdominal  Surgery, 

Mr.  Lawson  Tait,  Birmingham. 

The  great  success  which  has  been  achieved  in  the  removal  of  ovarian  tumours, 
since  the  improvements  effected  in  the  operation  by  Dr.  Keith,  has  of  necessity 
led  to  a  much  wider  extension  of  abdominal  surgery.  Perhaps  the  first  eflfort  in 
this  direction  of  a  striking  kind  was  made  by  Dr.  Marion  Sims,  in  his  operation  of 
cholecystotomy,  performed  in  Paris,  in  1878,  which,  however,  had  an  unfortunate 
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endiDg.  His  attempt  emboldened  me  to  perform  the  same  operation,  in  August, 
1879,  with  a  perfectly  successful  result,  the  patient  remaining  up  to  the  present 
time  in  excellent  health.  The  case  has  been  published  in  detail  in  the  '^  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  for  1880." 

The  principle  of  the  operation,  as  advised  by  Dr.  Sims,  was  the  opening  of  the 
cavity  of  the  gall-bladder,  the  removal  of  its  contents,  and  the  stitching  of  tlie  edges 
of  the  cyst  to  the  edges  of  the  parietal  wound  by  continuous  suture,  and  the  subse- 
quent drainage  of  its  cavity.  In  my  case,  a  large  impacted  gall-stjone  was  removed 
froni  the  dilated  bile-duct ;  and  that  the  organ  was  fully  restored  to  its  function 
was  shown  by  the  re^rgitation  of  bile  from  the  wound  during  the  whole  time 
occupied  by  its  healing.  So  satisfactory  a  case  induced  me  to  apply  the  same 
principle  in  other  directions,  and  I  have  done  so  in  five  cases  of  hydatids  of  the 
liver,  and  one  case  of  large  cystic  abscess  of  the  same  organ.  In  none  of  them  was 
there  any  adhesion  between  the  liver  and  the  abdominal  wall. 

I  opened  the  abdomen  over  the  most  prominent  point  of  the  tumour  ;  then 
opened  the  cavity  of  the  cyst,  and  cleared  out  its  contents  completely  ;  the  next 
step  was  to  stitch  the  edges  of  the  wound  accurately  by  continuous  suture,  to  the 
edges  of  the  abdominal  wound,  and  to  fasten  in  a  drainage  tube.  Every  one  of 
these  patients  made  a  rapid  recovery,  and  their  health  is  now  everything  that  could 
be  desired. 

In  six  cases  of  cystic  disease  of  the  kidney  I  have  adopted  a  proceeding  in  every 
respect  similar,  save  that  in  two  of  them  the  tumours  have  been  multicystic ;  and 
in  them  I  broke  down  the  walls  between  the  cysts,  and  drained  them  into  a  common 
cavity. 

In  cases  of  operation  upon  the  liver  I  have  not  been  troubled  much  with 
haemorrhage,  and  it  has  always  speedily  yielded  to  pressure,  either  by  the  use  of 
Koeberl^'s  forceps,  or  the  application  of  a  sponge.  The  only  case  in  which  I  had 
any  anxiety  on  this  score  was  in  one  of  the  cases  of  multicystic  tumours  of  the 
kidney,  where  I  feared  I  should  have  to  leave  a  sponge  in  the  cavity  for  some  time, 
a  proceeding  which  I  do  not  think  would  be  accompanied  by  any  particular  risk ; 
and  although  I  have  never  yet  had  it  to  do,  I  have  more  than  once  had  to  contem- 
plate its  possibility  in  troublesome  cases  of  haemorrhage  from  pelvic  adhesions  in 
ovariotomy.  What  I  should  do  under  such  circumstances  would  be  to  stuff  the 
cavity  full  of  sponges,  and  close  the  wound  over  it  by  sutures  tied  in  a  double  bow- 
knot,  so  that  it  could  easily  be  reopened,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours,  for 
the  removal  of  the  sponges. 

I  have  three  times  opened  the  abdomen  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  spleen, 
but  in  none  of  the  cases  were  the  conditions  such  as  to  warrant  me  in  proceeding 
with  the  operation.  One  of  the  cases,  operated  upon  in  February  last,  was  not,  I 
believe,  an  ordinary  case  of  splenic  enlargement,  but  probably  a  case  of  abscess 
in  the  centre  of  the  enlarged  organ  ;  but  whether  this  abscess  was  or  was  not  in 
existence  before  the  abdominal  section,  about  three  weeks  after,  it  became  quite 
evident  that  there  was  pus  in  the  organ,  so  I  proceeded  to  operate  as  in  the  other 
cases,  and  emptied  24  pints  of  pus  from  it.  Then  1  fastened  in  a  drainage  tube, 
and  the  patient  is  now  so  far  recovered  that  she  has  gained  flesh  very  considerably, 
is  able  to  get  up  occasionally,  and  will,  I  think,  ultimately  make  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory recovery.  The  spleen  is  about  half  tlie  size  it  was  previous  to  the  abdominal 
section. 

In  the  **  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  "  for  1880, 
I  have  described  a  method  of  dealing  with  pelvic  suppuration  which  is  quite 
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analogous  to  the  operations  I  have  described  upon  the  gall-bhulder,  the  liver,  and 
the  kidneys  ;  and  up  to  the  date  of  that  paper  I  had  treated  six  cases  upon  the 
following  principle.  I  opened  the  abdom^  in  the  middle  line,  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  after  having  ascertained  the  most  prominent  point  of  the  abscess 
cavity,  I  completely  emptied  it  by  means  of  the  aspirator,  washed  it  out,  then 
enlarged  the  incision  for  about  1^  inches  to  2  inches,  then  stitched  its  margins 
to  the  margins  of  the  abdominal  wound,  so  as  to  completely  dose  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  and,  finally,  I  fastened  in  a  glass  drainage  tube.  All  these  patients 
made  recoveries  far  more  rapid  and  more  complete  than  if  I  had  opened  the 
abscess  by  the  vagina ;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases — certainly  in  four  of  them— it 
would  have  been  perfectly  impossible  to  have  reached  the  suppurating  cavity 
from  the  vaginal  canal.  Since  that  date  I  have  operated  upon  six  other  cases,  and 
in  all  but  one  the  result  was  eminently  satis&ctory.  In  that  case  the  patient 
suffers  from  what  is  perfectly  well  known  as  "  recurrent  hsematocele ;"  that  is  to 
say,  at  intervals  in  her  menstruation  she  has  effusions  of  blood  into  the  broad . 
ligament ;  this  breaks  down  and  suppurates,  so  that  she  has  to  go  through  the 
whole  trouble  of  a  pelvic  abscess,  and  this  she  has  done  some  seven  or  eight  times. 
On  the  last  occasion,  I  submitted  her  to  the  proceeding  I  have  just  described,  and 
I  further  advised  that  at  the  same  time  her  ovaries  .and  Fallopian  tubes  should  be 
removed,  and  to  this  both  she  and  her  medical  attendant.  Dr.  Drummond,  of  Bir- 
mingham, gave  a  ready  consent.  She  is  a  widow,  has  never  borne  any  children, 
and  for  years  has  led  a  wretchedly  invalid  life.  At  every  fresh  attack  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  she  runs  great  risk  of  her  life.  When  I  opened  the  abdomen,  I 
failed  to  find  either  the  ovaries  or  Fallopian  tubes ;  but  I  found  a  large  parovarian 
cyst,  which  I  could  not  remove.  I  laid  this  freely  open,  and  I  dealt  with  her  sup- 
purating hsematocele  as  described,  with  perfect  success ;  for  within  four  weeks 
of  the  operation  she  was  able  to  get  up  and  go  about  Within  only  the  last  few 
days  her  menstruation  came  on  ;  she  had  afresh  pelvic  efiusion,  which  has  agiun 
suppurated,  and  has  burst  into  the  rectum;  and  Dr.  Drummond  and  myself  are 
both  of  opinion  that  the  chances  of  her  recovery  from  this  last  attack  are 
extremely  small  It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  arrest 
her  menstruation  by  removing  the  uterine  appendages. 

In  addition  to  these  cases,  what  seems  to  me  to  be  another  advance  in  abdominal 
surgery  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  cases  of  diseases  of  the  Fallopian  tube.  Many 
of  these  were  very  well  known  years  ago,  but  very  few  efforts  are  on  record  of 
attempts  for  their  surgical  treatment.  Removals  of  Fallopian  pregnancies  were  not 
very  successful  until  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  since  that  time  a  very  fair 
number  have  been  recorded.  Of  these,  I  have  myself  published  six,  with  only  one 
death,  though  even  in  that  case  the  child  was  saved,  and  is  still  alive.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  operation  are  exactly  the  same  a^  those  already  laid  down.  In 
addition,  however,  the  rule  of  leaving  the  placenta  absolutely  untouched,  first  laid 
down  vdth  sufficient  emphasis  by  Koeberl^,  must  be  acted  upon.  In  the  first  case 
in  which  I  operated,  I  was  unfortunately  tempted  to  make  use  of  the  vaginal 
section,  and  I  removed  the  placenta,  with  the  result  that  my  patient  died  in  a  few 
hours.  Where  I  have  operated  by  abdominal  section,  and  left  the  placenta  alon^ 
I  have  had  five  recoveries  out  of  six  cases ;  and  in  that  sixth  case  recoveiy  would, 
I  think,  have  been  likewise  effected  if  the  patient  had  not  delayed  the  opeiation 
tmtil  she  was  quite  moribund. 

Collections  of  fluid  in  the  Fallopian  tube,  have,  in  a  few  instances,  been 
operated  upon,  when  they  were  large  enough  to  attract  attention  by  their  appear- 
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ance  as  tumours.  But  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  patients'  lives  are  en- 
dangered,  or  at  least  they  are  rendered  intensely  miserable  by  small  collections  of 
fluid,  either  serous  or  bloody,  or  purul^it,  enclosed  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  when 
they  are  occluded  at  both  extremities.  Some  years  ago  I  operated  upon  two  cases 
of  haemato-salpinz,  one  of  which  recovered,  and  still  remains  in  good  health,  but  the 
other  proved  fittaL  Both  of  these  cases  have  been  published.  Since  1877 — that  is 
since  the  new  departure  made  by  abdominal  surgery,  I  have  operated  in  twelve 
cases  of  collections  of  fluid  in  the  Fallopian  tubes,  causing  intolerable  pain.  In 
every  one  of  these  cases  the  patients  had  wandered  about  from  hospital  to 
hospital,  or  from  surgeon  to  surgeon,  seeking  relief  in  vain ;  and,  if  the  prepara- 
tions of  some  of  them,  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  be 
examined,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  see  why  they  could  not  be  relieved.  In  all  of 
them  I  oi>ened  the  abdomen,  and  either  removed  the  tubes  and  ovaries  affected,  or 
I  drained  the  tube  in  the  manner  already  described.  The  tubes  were  removed  in 
eleven  cases,  and  I  had  recourse  to  drainage  in  one  of  them.  The  success  of  these 
operations  was  most  satisfactory,  for  in  every  one  of  tiiem  recovery  was  com- 
plete. 

We  have  here,  therefore,  a  collection  of  forty-four  operations  which  would 
have  been  regarded  five  years  ago,  not  only  as  most  serious,  but  almost  wholly 
indefensible  and  impracticable ;  and  yet,  amongst  them  all,  there  has  been  but  one 
solitary  death,  and  in  not  a  single  instance  have  the  secondary  results  been  any- 
thing but  entirely  satisfactory.  In  very  few  of  the  cases  was  the  listerian 
method  employed,  and  in  those  in  which  it  was,  it  seemed  to  do  more  harm 
than  good.  In  my  own  practice  it  is  entirely  discontinued,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  experience  I  have  had  of  it,  and  the  predictions  I  ventured 
upon  two  years  ago  concerning  it,  have  been  completely  substantiated  by  so  great 
m  authority  as  Dr.  Keith,  who  tells  me  he  has  given  it  up  because  he  has  had 
two  deaths  from  carbolic  acid  poisoning  from  it,  and  that  he  has  now  per- 
fonned  forty-six  operations  for  the  removal  of  large  ovarian  tumours,  without 
Listerism,  and  with  only  one  death.  Since  \  gavQ  it  up,  I  have  performed 
thirty-one  consecutive  completed  operations  without  the  use  of  any  carbolic  add, 
and  I  have  not  lost  a  patient 

Anotiier  of  the  unquestionable  advances  in  abdominal  surgery  is  the  treat- 
ment of  uterine  myoma,  by  removal  of  the  uterine  appendages.  Since  May, 
1879, 1  have  performed  this  operation  twenty-two  times  with  two  deaths,  and  one 
death  in  another  imoompleted  operation.  In  all  the  recoveries  the  arrest  of  t£e 
hsmorrhage  has  been  complete,  with  one  exception,  a  case  already  published, 
which  died  of  cancer  about  six  ninths  after  the  operation.  Even  in  this  case 
the  haamorrhage  was  arrested  for  three  months.  In  most  of  the  cases  the  tumours 
are  disappearing,  and  in  three  they  have  almost  entirely  vanished.  For  success  in 
this  operation  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  Fallopian  tubes  as  well  as  the  ovaries, 
aooording  to  the  experience  I  have  had  so  fsur.  Here  then  is  a  Ust  of  sixty-six 
serious  operations,  with  three  deaths  (1-22),  or  about  4*5  per  cent  mortality. 
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Modification  of  Dr.  Pdans  Operation  for  the  Removal  of 

the  Uterus. 
Dr.  DE  ZwAAN,  The  Hague. 

The  subject  of  my  communication  is  an  account  of  the  removal  of  a  large 
interstitial  fibro-myoma  of  the  uterus,  by  Dr.  P<$an'8  method. 

The  modifications  introduced  in  this  method  are : — 

l.—An  abdominal  incision  is  made  in  the  belly  large  enough  to  allow  of  the 
tumour  being  easily  drawn  out  of  the  abdominal  cavity  without  any  injury  to  the 
peritoneum. 

2,— The  abdominal  cavity  is  immediately  but  temporarily  closed. 

3.— The  tumour  is  surrounded  with  an  elastic  band. 

4. — ^The  temporary  stitches  are  replaced,  one  by  one,  by  permanent  peritoneal 
and  surface  sutures. 

The  purpose  and  aim  of  these  modifications  are : — 

1.— To  protect  the  organs  of  the  abdominal  cavity  against  a  sudden  chilL 

2. — To  obviate  all  risk  of  the  bowels  being  forced  from  their  position. 

3. — The  prevention  of  hfiemorrhage. 


On  Excision  of  tfie  Pylortis. 
Professor  Czerny,  Heidelberg. 

I  will  only  detain  the  Section  a  few  minutes,  while  I  refer  to  one  of  the  most 
recent  advances  in  intra-peritoueal  surgery,  and  one  which  the  sceptics  still  regard 
with  a  good  deal  of  suspicion  ;  I  mean  excision  of  the  pylorus.  I  am  the  more 
desirous  to  do  so,  not  only  because  I  have  performed  the  operation  myself  on  a 
patient,  whom  I  can  at  all  events  for  the  present  describe  as  cured,  but  because  I 
have  the  kind  permission  of  Professor  Nicolaysen,  of  Christiana,  to  mention  a  case 
which  was  operated  upon  by  him.* 

Professor  Nicolaysen's  patient  was  a  woman  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  who  had 
suffered  since  last  summer  from  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  which  at  last 
became  so  severe,  and  the  vomiting  so  constant,  that  she  was  completely  deprived 
of  sleep.  On  May  17,  1881,  excision  of  the  pylorus  was  performed,  the  rule  laid 
down  in  Wolfler's  work  on  the  subject  being  strictly  followed  during  the  opera- 
tion. It  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half,  although  no  difficulties  were  met  with,  the 
tumour  being,  fortunately,  freely  moveable.  But  unfortimately  the  strength  of  the 
patient  had  been  too  much  reduced^  and  she  died  collapsed,  fifteen  hours  after  the 
operation. 

My  case  was  that  of  a  man,  aged  twenty-eight,  who  had  suffered  from  symptoms 
of  disease  of  the  stomach  for  fifteen  weeks,  and  who  for  the  last  ten  weeks  had  been 
so  reduced  by  the  vomiting,  in  spite  of  the  methodical  use  of  the  stomach  pump, 
and  careful  feeding,  which,  however,  gave  him  temporary  relief,  that  his  weight 
had  been  reduced  to  ninety-four  pounds.  Still,  he  was  able  to  get  about,  and  to 
this  circumstance  alone  I  attribute  the  good  result  of  the  operation.    The  photo- 

*  Partial  resection  of  the  pylorus  was  first  performed  experimentally  on  animak,  then 
on  the  human  subject,  by  P6an,  of  Paris  ;  the  first  successful  results  were  obtained  by 
Billroth,  and  his  assistant,  Wulfler. 
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graphs  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  condition  of  my  patient :  An  enormously 
distended  stomach,  the  great  curvature  of  which  reached  actually  to  the  pubes, 
aud  which  contained  a  tumour  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pylorus  as  large  as  a 
child's  fist,  tender  to  the  touch,  and  changing  its  position  considerably,  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  distension  of  the  stomach.  An  incision  was  made,  four  inches 
long,  in  the  middle  line ;  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions  were  taken,  and  the 
suture  employed  was  my  own  "  zwei  reihige  Naht"  (double-row  suture),  antiseptic 
silk  being  used.  Although  all  the  positive  signs  of  cancer  were  present,  I  was  not 
quite  certain  of  the  diagnosis,  as  the  patient  was  so  young ;  and  accordingly,  al- 
though I  considered  the  evidently-incurable  stenosis  of  the  pylorus  a  sufficiently 
good  indication  for  the  operation,  I  drew  out  the  stomach,  and  made  an  explora- 
tory indsion  into  it ;  after  which,  on  introducing  the  finger,  I  found  the  entrance  to 
the  duodenum  completely  obstructed  by  hard,  knobby  excrescences,  which  seemed 
to  confirm  the  diagnosis  of  carcinoma.^  The  operation  lasted  more  than  two  hours. 
The  wound  healed  without  a  sign  of  inflammation,  the  temperature  only  reaching 
38°  C.  (100  F.)  on  the  first  evening,  and  remaining  afterwards  absolutely  normal. 
There  was  no  vomiting  and  no  pain.  The  patient  took  some  soup  on  the  second 
day,  meat  on  the  fifth,  and  got  up  on  the  twentieth.  In  the  next  fourteen  days  he 
gamed  eleven  pounds  in  weight,  and  has  now  returned  to  his  usual  occupation. 

On  looking  at  the  completely  simple  course  of  this  case  towards  a  cure,  I 
would  maintain  that  excision  of  the  pylorus  ought  not  merely  to  be  confined  to 
the  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  but  that  a  great  future  is  opened  up  by  it  for 
those  cases  of  simple  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  in  which  an  incurable  dilatation 
of  the  stomach  is  found.  And  this  is  an  argument  already  put  forward  by 
Gussenbauer  and  Winiwarter. 

I  would  further  point  out,  that  the  fact  that  such  a  tedious  operation,  and  one 
in  which  forty  ligatures  and  sixty  silk  sutures  were  left  in  the  wound,  was  followed 
by  no  symptoms  of  inflammation,  is  another  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  teaching  of 
Spencer  Wells ;  so  that,  if  operations  on  the  abdomen  are  antiseptically  performed, 
drainage  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  I  have  used  antiseptics  rigidly  in  all  my  cases 
of  abdominal  section,  now  over  a  hundred  in  number,  and  have  only  employed 
drainage  in  them  when,  from  the  foul  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  tumour, 
from  bleeding,  or  from  some  other  cause,  it  was  doubtful  whether  a  completely 
aseptic  condition  had  been  attained ;  and  I  have  reason  to  be  content  with  the 
results,  as  out  of  my  first  fifty  completed  ovariotomies  I  only  lost  five.  The  case 
may  be  different  in  those  operations  in  which  an  extensive  opening  is  made  from 
without  inwards,  into  the  flopr  of  the  pelvis,  as  in  extirpation  of  the  uterus.  In 
these  cases  the  best  antiseptic  results  will  be  obtained  by  drainage  and  irrigation.t 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Maecy,  Boston :  I  arise  to  describe  certain  modifications  in  the  mode  of  per- 
forming abdominal  section  which  I  have  recently  put  in  practice.  At  the  outset,  let 
me  say,  my  gastrotomies  have  all  been  done  under  the  most  careful  antiseptic  precau- 
tions. I  would  givemylastcase  of  gastrotomy  in  illustration.  Mrs.S.,aged44,asemi- 

*  It  was  a  cancer  with  small  alveoli,  starting  from  the  submucons  tissue,  involving 
the  muscular  coat,  but  leaving  the  mucous  membrane  intact. 

I I  have  quite  recently  heard  by  letter  from  Professor  Billroth  that  the  patient 
operated  upon  by  Dr.  Wolfler  in  Vienna  four  months  ago,  ie,  at  the  present  time,  well 
Mid  free  from  any  recurrence. 
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invalid  for  years  from  abdominal  trouble,  and  confined  to  bed  nearly  entirely  lor  the 
l^t  six  months  from  pain  and  extreme  emaciation,  has  menatmated  slightly  once  or 
twice  daring  the  year.  The  operation  was  performed  upon  the  19th  of  Jmie  last 
An  abdominal  incision  of  about  seven  inches  was  sut&oient  to  expose  and  lift  oat 
a  multi-lobular  fibroid  tumour  involving  the  entire  uterus.  Further  examination 
showed  cystic  degeneration  of  both  ovaries.  I  placed  bdow  both  ovaries  and 
tumour  a  double  turn  of  rubber  tubing,  which  I  tied  tightly,  as  a  temporary 
means  of  controlling  hnmorrhage.  Then  with  a  needle,  without  a  cutting  point 
I  tied  the  pedicle  by  the  so-called  shoemaker's  stitch,  with  a  single  antisepticaUy 
prepared  tendon  of  the  Caribean  cariboo.  The  advantage  of  this  ligature  is  that, 
taken  from  sueh  a  large  active  animal,  it  possesses  parallel  fibres  suficiently  long, 
which  are  very  strong,  and  are,  I  think,  much  more  reliable  than  the  catgut 
ligature.  The  stitches  were  inserted  very  closely  together,  and  were  ten  or  twelve 
in  number.  The  amputation  was  made  by  a  double  flap,  and  the  peritoneal  edges 
were  carefully  approximated  by  a  continuous  suture.  The  temporary  modified 
Esmarch  bandage  was  removed,  and  the  string  returned  to  the  abdominal  cavity. 
There  was  only  a  little  venous  haDmorrhage  from  the  tumour  itself  upon  removal. 
The  abdominal  wall  was  closed  as  in  ovariotomy.  Hot  water  was  kept  circu- 
lating in  a  rubber  coil,  sufiiciently  large  for  the  body  of  the  patient  to  lie  upon, 
in  order  to  lessen  shock  during  the  entire  operation.  Only  for  a  few  hours 
during  the  next  two  weeks  did  the  temperature  exoeed  100^  Fahr. ;  it  was 
usually  about  99°.  And  almost  the  only  suffering  which  sup^rv^ied  was  caused 
by  a  mild  cystitis.  A  daily  hot-water  rectal  douche,  continued  for  half  an  hour, 
was  given  by  means  of  one  of  my  double  rubber  tubes,  in  order  to  avoid 
gaseous  distension  and  faecal  accumulation  in  the  rectum.  The  great  dangers  to 
be  feared  in  these  very  severe  abdominal  operations  would  appear  to  be  shock, 
haemorrhage,  and  septic  peritonitis.  Thanks  to  the  labours  of  Professw  Noeggerath, 
of  New  York,  and  others,  it  may  be  believed  the  first  is  very  largely  dependent 
upon  the  rapid  abstraction  of  heat  from  the  exposure  of  the  large  peritoneal 
surfaces.  This  can  be  compensated  by  heat  artificially  applied.  The  second, 
haemorrhage,  now  seems  the  difficult  factor.  My  belief  is,  that  this  may  be 
most  safely  controlled  by  a  ligature  carried  double  through  one  evening  made 
by  an  instrument  without  cutting  edges.  This  also  allows  of  only  one  knot, 
thus  reducing  to  the  minimum  the  greatest  danger  from  the  animal  ligature. 
The  rubber  cord  previously  applied  renders  the  operation  in  a  large  d^pree 
bloodless.  Again,  I  would  first  carry  my  tumour  through  a  central  opening, 
cut  in  a  thin  sheet  of  pure  rubber,  and  thus  entirely  prevent  the  introduction 
of  blood  or  cystic  fluid  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  advantage  of  the  dose 
approximation  of  the  peritoneal  surfaces,  leaving  no  open  wound  shut 
within  the  abdominal  cavity,  still  further  lessening  the  danger  from  bleeding. 
The  temporary  compression  by  the  elastic  band  does  not  devitalise  the  tissues, 
and,  as  I  believe,  I  have  histologically,  demonstrated,  in  relation  to  my  (opera- 
tion for  the  cure  of  hernia,  the  animal  fibres  of  the  ligature  are  incorporated 
into,  or  replaced  by,  living  tissue.  The  third  great  danger,  that  of  septic  peritonitis, 
is  certainly  reduced  to  a  minimum,  if  not  entirely  avoided,  by  strict  antiseptic 
attention  and  care. 

Mr.  Enowslet  Thobnton,  London :  I  agree  with  Mr.  Wells  as  to  the  importance 
of  thoroughly  closing  the  peritoneum,  and  also  as  to  the  use  of  the  pressure  forceps. 
The  disadvantages  of  the  employment  of  drainage  I  consider  are  the  following  :-* 
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1.  The  danger  of  admission  through  the  tube  of  infective  material.  2.  The  danger 
of  removing  serum  and  blood  from  the  peritoneum  in  an  exhausted  patient  after  a 
severe  operation.  If  the  peritoneal  contents  are  aseptic  they  are  rapidly  absorbed, 
and  feed  the  patient,  a  The  tube  leaves  a  weak  place  in  the.  wound,  through  which 
▼entral  hernia  is  very  apt  to  take  place.  The  slow  healing  of  the  tube-opening 
prolongs  convalescence,  and  exposes  the  patient  to  the  additional  risks  of  an 
open  wound.  Drainage  is  then  something  to  be  avoided.  Can  we  avoid 
it  by  perfect  asepsis  1  I  reply,  from  my  own  experience,  that  we  can. 
Then  arises  the  question,  can  we  obtain  perfect  asepsis  ?  And  again,  I  renly  yes, 
nndonbtedly.  Why  is  drainage  so  necessary  in  ordinary  wounds  treated  afltiseptic- 
ally  ?  B^rause  the  tissues  in  which  they  are  made  do  not  readily  absorb,  and 
such  absorbents  as  are  present  are  iiyured  and  crippled  by  the  operation,  but  the 
peritoneum  is  one  large  absorbing  sac,  and  only  a  very  small  portion  of  it  is 
injured  by  our  oi)erations.  In  other  wounds  nerve  tension  comes  into  play.  But 
tension  is  impossible  in  the  peritoneum,  and  if  the  fluids  we  leave  are  aseptic 
it  is  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  them  without  injury  to  the  patient. 
Passing  from  this  subject  I  would  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
to  the  i)06sibility  of  rendering  operations  perfectly  aseptic,  when  the  uterine  cavity 
has  to  be  opened  in  the  removid  of  large  uterine  tumours.  If  we  can  once  over- 
come this  difficulty,  I  believe  operations  for  removal  of  the  uterus  or  uterine 
tumours  will  be  as  successful  as  ovariotomy. 

Dr.  A.  Martin,  Berlin :  Most  German  gynaecologists,  and  especially  those  of 
Berlin,  adhere  to  the  Listerian  system,  and  I  have  not  seen  any  instance  of  fatal 
consequences  from  its  use.  All  cases  of  carbolic  intoxication  recovered  after  a  short 
period  of  disturbance,  and,  moreover,  our  success  is  such  as  persuade  us  to 
continue  its  use.  Schroder,  out  of  his  last  67  cases  (they  are  amongst  his 
third  hundred),  had  but  tjiree  deaths.  I  myself  have  employed  the  antiseptic 
system  in  I  splenotomy  (recovered),  8  kidneys  (5  recovered),  63  ovariotomies  (50 
recovered),  7  salpingotomies  (6  recovered),  6  Freund's  operation  (1  recovered),  4 
extra-uterine  pregnancies  (1  recovered),  21  sub-serous  tumours,  among  which  were 
9  supra-vaginal  amputations  (II  recovered),  4  enucleations  after  laparotomy  (2 
recovered).  Then  4  cases  I  operated  upon  in  a  special  manner.  They  were  cases  of 
intra-mural  tumours.  I  opened  the  abdomen  and  took  out  the  tumour,  put  on 
an  Esmarch's  elastic  band  round  the  neck,  opened  the  space  in  which  the  tumour 
lay,  enucleated  it,  and  after  cleaning  it,  closed  the  uterine  woimd  ;  then  removed 
the  elastic  band,  and  cleaned  the  peritoneum,  and  closed  the  abdominal  cavity. 
One  patient  was  almost  moribund  from  septicaemia  before  I  removed  the  tumour^ 
which  was  already  sloughing ;  the  other  died  in  the  fifth  week  of  peritonitis. 
As  to  the  r^narks  of  Mr.  Spencer  Wells,  I  beUeve  it  is  of  great  importance  to  unite 
the  x>eritoneal  wound  accurately,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  uterus  and  intes- 
tinefi.  It  is  wise  in  cases  of  nephrotomy  to  unite  the  peritoneal  edges  if 
they  do  not  fall  closely  together  after  removing  the  kidney.  I  do  not  think  the 
pressure  forceps  are  always  applicable ;  as,  «.^.,  in  attempting  to  compress  the 
vesselB  in  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  such  forceps  are  apt  to  injure  the  peritoneum, 
are  not  easily  fixed,  and  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  easy  to  avoid 
hemorrhage.  I  prefer  Esmarch's  elastic  band,  or  the  use  of  silk  ligatures. 
Dramage  I  only  employ  when  I  am  obliged  to  leave  sloughing  parts  in  the 
abdominal  cavity,  or  when  the  peritoneum  has  been  as  much  injured  as  is 
unavoidable  in  vaginal  extirpation  of  the  uterus  by  ligatures.     Then  I  drain 
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through  the  vagina,  and  I  find  that  the  large  tube  falls  out  spontaneously  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eighth  day,  and  the  wound  generally  heals  well. 

Dr.  Thomas  Keith,  Edinburgh :  I  have  for  a  long  time  drained  by  a 
glass  tube  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  incision.  I  believe  that  drainage  is 
essential  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  very  bad  cases.  In  these,  where  bleed- 
ing could  not  be  stopped,  or  when  the  patient  was  too  feeble  to  admit  of  waitiug 
till  oozing  should  cease,  it  seems  to  me  that  drainage  saves  many  a  case.  Some- 
time^ the  secretion,  when  the  wound  is  closed,  is  very  large,  and  surely  it  is 
better  tocemove  this  than  to  allow  fluid  to  stagnate  in  the  pelvis,  and  throw  the 
absorption  of  it  on  a  feeble  patient.  Then  drainage  helps  convalescence 
enormously.  If  properly  used,  the  tube  not  too  large,  and  not  kept  in  too  long,  no 
after  inconveniences  need  be  feared.  When  I  began  to  use  carbolic  spray  I  tried 
to  do  without  drainage,  but  for  long  have  gone  back  to  it.  For  some  time  I  have 
not  found  the  carbolic  spray  necessary,  and  have  not  used  it  in  my  last  twenty- 
seven  cases,  all  of  whom  have  recovered  easily.  With  every  possible  care,  the 
spray  has  not  in  my  hands  prevented  the  mildest  septicaemia,  and  its  effects  on  the 
kidney  were  sometimes  disastrous.  I  have  frequently  seen  kidney  haemorrhage 
follow  long  operations,  and  two  deaths  in  hospital  patients  were  occasioned, 
I  believe,  by  carbolic  acid  poisoning.  Though  I  had  at  one  time  a  series. of 
eighty  recoveries  under  the  spray,  I  have  reluctantly  given  it  up,  believing  that  on 
the  whole  it  did  more  harm  than  good. 

Dr.  D.  Nelson,  Chicago,  believed  that  shock  and  haemorrhage  were  two  of  the 
great  dangers  of  abdominal  surgery. 

1.  Shock,  with  all  its  accompanying  symptoms,  was  explained  by  irritation  and 
injury  applied  to  the  sympathetic  nerves  and  ganglia.  The  speaker  suggested 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  shock,  the  following  precautions  might  be  taken : — ^To 
expose  as  little  of  the  peritoneum,  and  for  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  to  any 
source  of  irritation,  and  to  avoid  including  the  Fallopian  tubes  when  practicable. 
The  spray  may  have  some  effect  in  causing  shock.  Such  medicinal  agents  should 
be  selected  as  are  least  likely  to  produce  secondary  effects,  and  opium  especially 
should  be  very  sparingly  employed. 

2.  Hemorrhage  may  be  diminished  by  employing  temporarily  Esmarch's  band. 
He  preferred  carbolized  French  silk  for  ligatures,  and  applied  them  by  means  of 
a  blunt  needle ;  the  ends  of  the  ligature  are  passed  from  opposite  sides  through 
a  single  opening  in  the  tissues  made  with  the  needle.  One  end  is  introduced 
with  the  entrance  of  the  needle  and  then  unthreaded,  then  the  other  end 
is  threaded  on  the  same  needle,  which  is  then  withdrawn.  Then,  passing 
the  entering  thread  over  and  under  the  exit  thread,  a  knot  is  tied 
sufficiently  firmly  to  stop  bleeding,  but  not  to  crush  the  tissuea  If  the 
stump  is  very  thick  he  recommended  the  "  shoemakers'  stitch,"  passed  from  serous 
membrane  to  mucous  membrane,  if  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  has  been  widely 
opened ;  and  later  from  serous  membrane  to  serous  membrane  to  close  the  uterine 
cavity ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  peritoneal  wound  is  closed  by  the  over-and-over 
stitch. 

Professor  Volkmann,  Halle,  pointed  out  how,  in  abdominal  surgery,  a  truly 
antiseptic  result  might  be  obtained,  even  if  the  spray  were  discarded,  if  hands  and 
implements  were  first  purified,  and  primary  union  of  the  abdominal  incision  were 
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obtained ;  but  if  drainage  were  employed,  the  septic  element  would  certainly  be 
introduced  if  antiseptic  dressings  were  not  employed.  He  illustrated  his  remarks 
by  comparisons  with  similar  facts,  which  may  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of 
amputations  or  other  surgical  wounds. 

Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  New  York :  The  papers  just  read  mark  an  era  in  the  progress 
of  Sui^gery,  and  will  lay  the  foundation  for  still  greater  results.  Mr.  Lawson 
Tait's  paper  is  hardly  open  to  criticism,  or  discussion.  We  have  simply  to 
accept  the  teachings  of  his  experience  as  he  has  presented  them.  Of  Mr. 
Spencer  Wells's  admirable  paper,  I  may  venture  to  say  a  few  words.  I 
was  not  aware  till  now  that  any  one,  in  this  enlightened  day,  thought  it  un- 
necessary to  unite  tbe  severed  edges  of  the  peritoneum  made  in  abdominal 
sections.  I  thought  that  the  profession  everywhere  accepted  Mr.  Spencer  Wells's 
experiments  as  conclusive,  and  his  teachings  on  this  subject  as  final.  We  have 
the  best  of  reasons  why  we  should  unite  the  severed  edges  of  the  peritoneum. 
For  clinical  experience,  independently  of  Mr.  Wells's  well-directed  philosophic 
experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  demonstrates  most  conclusively  the  importance 
of  this  procedure.  If  the  cut  edges  of  the  peritoneum  are  not  included  in  the 
sutures  which  are  to  close  the  abdominal  incision,  we  shall  necessarily  have  a  raw 
surface,  more  or  less  long  according  to  the  length  of  the  incision,  and  of  varying 
width,  a  balf-inch  or  more,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  sutures  from  the  cut 
edges  of  the  peritoneum.  Nature  protects  the  peritoneal  cavity  from  the  dangers 
of  this  raw  surface  (which  would  otherwise  granulate  and  suppurate)  by  its  im- 
mediate union  with  the  subjacent  parts.  If  it  unites  with  the  omentum,  well  and 
good :  but  if  with  the  intestine,  there  is  sometimes  danger.  For,  if  the  adhering 
portion  of  intestine  should  happen  to  be  convoluted  in  such  way  as  to  obstruct 
the  bowel,  then  serious  and  even  fatal  results  may  follow.  This  has  happened,  and, 
therefore,  we  should  guard  against  the  possibility  of  such  an  accident  Besides  this, 
cUnical  experience  furnishes  us  with  another  forcible  argument  why  the  divided 
edges  of  the  peritoneum  should  always  be  carefully  brought  together  by  suture. 
Some  years  ago  I  had  a  case  of  ovariotomy,  in  which  it  was  found  on  removal 
of  the  sutures  that  the  peritoneal  edges  of  the  incision  were  firmly  united,  while 
there  was  no  union  at  all  between  the  edges  of  the  wound  leading  down  to  the 
peritoneum.  Now  in  this  case  if  I  had  foiled  to  unite  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum, 
the  wound  would  have  remained  open  through  its  whole  extent  down  to  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  The  wound  here  healed  by  granulation  from  the  bottom,  and 
was  eventually  closed  by  a  firm  cicatrix.  In  two  other  cases  that  died  from 
septicaemia  (one  after  Battey's  operation),  the  same  thing  occurred.  The  only 
union  in  each  was  that  of  the  divided  edges  of  the  peritoneum,  while  the  abdominal 
parietes  gaped  widely  open  when  the  sutures  were  removed  The  post-mortem 
in  each  case  showed,  that  but  for  the  union  of  the  divided  edges  of  the  perito- 
ueum,  there  would  have  been  no  union  whatever  of  the  parietal  section.  Do  not 
these  facts  go  far  to  prove  the  importance  of  bringing  the  divided  edges  of  the 
peritoneum  together  in  closing  the  abdominal  incision  by  suture  ]  As  to  drainage, 
in  abdominal  surgery,  I  believe  it  to  be  of  vital  importance  under  certain  con- 
ditions. In  general  surgery  no  one  pretends  to  dispute  its  value.  Listerism  and 
drainage  came  into  use  about  the  same  time.  They  seem  to  be  mutual  helpers. 
Indeed,  drainage  is  the  handmaid  of  Listerism.  Chassaignac  was  the  first,  I 
believe,  to  prove  the  value  of  drainage.  He  was  the  first  to  sound  the  alarm  of 
j*epticism,  and  at  the  same  time  to  designate  a  preventive  by  means  of  his  tubes 
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^  drainage,  "When  I  left  Paris  in  August,  1870,  at  the  head  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Ambulance,  Cbassaignac  walked  with  me  from  the  Palais  de  Tlndustrie  to  Uie 
Depot  of  the  Northern  Railroad,  talking  all  the  time  about  the  importance  of 
drainage  in  all  wounds,  whether  gun-shot  or  surgical,  and  insisted  that  I  should  - 
give  it  a  trial  in  ray  new  prospective  field  of  labour.  Accordingly,  when  at  Sedan, 
I  spoke  to  my  colleague,  MacCormac,  on  the  subject,  but  unfortunately  we  had 
no  facilities  for  trying  it  till  our  ambulance  was  completely  septicixed.  The 
teachings  and  practice  of  Chassaignac  are  now  accepted  everywhere.  And  the 
name  of  this  great  French  Surgeon  seems  to  be  forgotten  in  this  relation.  But 
the  time  must  soon  come  when  full  justice  will  be  done  to  the  honoured  name  of 
Chassaignac.  In  amputations,  it  seems  that  complete  drainage  is  of  vital  im- 
portance ;  more  important  even  than  antiseptic  precautions.  If  I  were  obliged  to 
give  up  one  or  the  other  in  general  surgery,  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
sacrifice  antiseptics.  If,  then,  drainage  is  so  important  in  general  surgery,  why 
should  we  be  so  afraid  of  it  in  abdominal  sections  ?  I  do  not  share  the  fears 
expressed  by  some  on  this  point.  In  abdominal  surgery  we  have  a  large  and 
active  absorbing  surface.  Some  patients  will  survive  the  absorption  and  elimina- 
tion of  a  large  amount  of  septic  serous  fluid ;  while  others  will  succumb  rapidly 
to  the  absorption  of  a  small  quantity.  There  is  no  special  danger  in  introducing 
a  glass  tube  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  through  the  lower  angle  of  the  abdominal 
incision.  For  Nature  protects  the  peritoneum  by  sacculating  the  tube  com- 
pletely, by  the  exudation  of  lymph  which  immediately  becomes  organized 
If  there  is  no  bloody  serum  to  drain  off,  the  tube  may  be  removed  in  a 
few  hours,  and  no  harm  is  done.  But  if  there  is  something  to  be  drained 
it  soon  makes  its  appearance  at  the  open  end  of  the  tube  and  is  readily 
absorbed  by  sponges  placed  to  receive  it.  My  friend  Spencer  WeUs  no 
longer  uses  drainage  tubes  in  abdominal  surgery.  But  I  think  he  may  occa- 
sionally find  cases  in  whicli  it  might  be  useful  The  tube  is  now  excluded  on 
the  theory  that  Listerism  renders  the  peritoneal  effusion  aseptic,  and,  therefore, 
that  its  absorption  will  not  be  attended  with  risk  to  life.  But  is  this  always  so? 
I  fear  not— and  let  me  illustrate  this  uncertainty  by  a  case,  one  that  is  by  no 
means  unique.  In  December,  1878, 1  assisted  my  ftiend  Spencer  Wells  with  an 
ovariotomy  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  London.  The  case  was  altogether  a  very  bad 
one.  Knowing  well  its  difficulties  and  dangers,  he  had  to  put  off  the  operation 
till  at  last  it  was  obliged  to  be  done  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient.  Adhesions  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pelvis  were  universal  and  strong.  When  the  external  wound  was 
closed,  Mr.  Wells  saw  that  there  was  some  bloody  exudation  going  on,  but 
supposing  that  Listerism  had  rendered  this  aseptic  he  had  no  fears  for  the  result 
The  patient  went  on  well  enough  for  thirty-six  hours,  but  after  that,  fears  were 
felt  for  her  safety.  Fortunately  at  this  period  of  anxiety  bloody  serum  was  found 
exuding  from  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound.  And  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  removed 
the  two  lower  sutures,  and  opened  the  wound  sufficiently  for  the  free  disdiaige 
of  the  septic  bloody  serum,  and  the  patient  made  a  rapid  recovery.  Now  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  patient  would  necessarily  have  died  if  the 
accidental  discharge  had  not  so  positively  pointed  out  the  method  of  im- 
mediate relief  to  urgent  symptoms.  All  this  poisonous  fluid  might  possibly  have 
been  absorbed  and  eliminated ;  but  was  there  not  great  danger  in  waiting  for 
Nature's  effort  in  this  direction  ?  But  of  this  I  am  sure  — If  the  drainage  tube 
had  been  used,  this  fluid  would  have  been  drained  ofi^  as  it  was  extrai^isated, 
and  there  would  not  have  been  the  least  cause  for  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  patient 
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Tlie  only  objection  that  can  be  urged  against  the  drainage  tube  is,  not  in  any 
immediate  danger,  but  in  its  ultimately  predisposing  to  the  production  of  ventral 
hernia.  And  this  is  a  serious  objection,  one  that  we  who  advocate  its  use  must 
learn  to  obviate.  Some  one  must  work  out  this  problem,  and  I  am  sure  that  it 
can  and  will  be  done. 

Dr.  BAirrocK,  London  :  confining  his  observations  to  the  treatment  of  fibroid 
tumours  of  the  uterus,  said,  that  though  various  measures  had  been  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  cases,  both  medical  and  surgical,  he  was  of  opinion  that  there  were 
certain  cases  which  called  for  surgical  treatment  by  abdominal  section  as  the  only 
appropriate  one.  He  would  content  himself  with  relying  on  the  authoritative  expo- 
sition of  the  disadvantages  of  Listerism,  and  the  value  of  drainage,  given  by  Dr. 
Keith.  Ovariotomy  having  cleared  up  the  other  steps  of  the  operation,  the  most-im- 
portant question  was  the  treatment  of  the  pedicle.  Mr.  Wells  claimed  as  one  of  the 
most  recent  advances  in  this  operation,  the  treatment  of  the  pedicle  by  ligature  in 
a  particular  way,  but  he  would  venture  to  say  that  the  method  was  of  limited 
application.  When  the  pedicle  was  small  and  of  little  vascularity,  the  ligature 
might  be  relied  on,  but  when  thick,  fleshy  and  very  vascular,  it  was  not  to  be 
trusted.  The  reason  for  this  was  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  uterine 
structure  ;  for  there  were  no  proper  blood-vessels,  and  from  the  peculiar  combina- 
tion of  muscular  cell,  yellow  elastic,  and  white  fibrous  tissues,  there  is  so  much 
yielding  of  these  tissues  that  in  a  few  hours  the  stump  is  found  to  be  bleeding 
freely.  A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Wells  published  a  very  interesting  case  of  this  kind, 
with  a  successful  result,  but  only  because  the  pedicle  was  kept  outside.  Referring 
to  his  own  practice,  he  had  lost  all  the  cases  he  had  treated  by  the  intra-peritoneal 
method — four  in  number,  chiefly  from  haemorrhage,  while  all  the  cases  treated 
extra-peritoneally  recovered.  The  method  he  employed  was  by  Koeberle's  serre 
nceud  aided  by  transversely  placed  pins  to  support  the  pedicla  The  value  of  this 
method  was  confirmed  by  the  results  of  the  practice  of  Professor  Hegar,  of 
Freiburg,  Dr.  Wahl,  of  Dorpat,  and  others.  He  was  convinced  that  not  one  of  the 
five  cases  of  recovery  in  his  practice  could  have  been  treated  by  the  method 
advocated  by  Mr.  Wells.  His  first  case,  three  years  ago,  was  treated  in  this  way, 
but  a  small  quantity  of  blood  escaped  from  between  the  flaps,  and  the  patient 
died  of  septicaemia.  The  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived  were  these : — 1.  That,  as 
a  rule,  pediculated  tumours  are  alone  suitable  for  surgical  treatment  by  abdominal 
section.  2.  That  when  the  pedicle  is  small  and  of  little  vascularity,  the  ligature 
may  be  relied  on  with  the  greatest  confidence.  3.  That  when  the  uterine  body  is 
not  involved,  and  the  pedicle  is  very  short  and  thick,  it  is  not  possible  to  stitch 
the  peritoneum  over  the  raw  surfskce ;  that  the  raw  surface  can  only  be  covered  by 
a  flap  amputation  of  the  pedicle.  4.  That  when  the  pedicle  is  thick  and  fleshy, 
and  of  great  vascularity,  the  extra-peritoneal  method  offers  the  best  hopes  of 
success,  and  that  this  is  especially  true  of  those  cases  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  uterine  body  is  involved. 

Dr.  A.  DuNLAP,  Springfield,  Ohio  :  The  subject  of  abdominal  surgery, 
now  before  the  Section,  is  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  me.  Ever  since  I 
ventured  in  September,  1843,  to  perform  my  first  ovariotomy  in  opposition  to  the 
then  received  opinion  of  the  Profession,  I  have  gi^en  it  my  careful  attention. 
In  that  and  the  six  following  cases,  it  was  peritonitis  that  I  feared,  as  a  result 
of  opening  the  abdominal  cavity.    They  were  all  fearfully  adherent  to  the  walls  of 
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the  abdomen  and  omentum,  and  consequently  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood 
was  discharged  into  the  cavity.    These  clots  I  determined  to  remove  at  all  hazards 
to  prevent  inflammation ;  in  doing  so  I  dried  the  cavity  of  all  its  fluids.    The  first 
one  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  free  from  all  dangers  of  the  operation,  but  soon  died 
from  disease  of  the  kidneys ;  the  other  six  made  complete  recoveries.    Tlie  eighth 
case  was  a  young  girl  in  good  condition.    I  found  a  simple  cyst,  free  from  all 
adhesion,  with  a  long  pedicle.    I  made  an  opening  not  more  than  2  J  inches  in  the 
peritoneum,  tapped  the  cyst,  withdrew  the  pedicle  and  ligated  it,  and  closed  the 
wound.    There  had  been  no  haemorrhage  that  had  escaped  into  the  cavity,  and  by 
keeping  the  cut  edges  of  the  wound  in  close  contact  with  the  sac,  no  air  had 
entered  the  peritoneum.     Here,  thought  I,  is  a  case  that  will  give  me  no  trouble  J 
but,  to  my  astonishment,  my  patient  began  to  sink,  and  died  the  fourth  day. 
What  was  wrong  in  the  operation  1  was  the  question  that  immediately  came  to 
mind.      In   analyzing  my  operations,  it  became    evident  that    cleansing  the 
abdominal  cavity  of  all  its  fluids  was  as  important  as  the  removal  of  blood-clots. 
And  to-day  I  consider  the  important  point  in  the  success  of  ovariotomy  to  be  the 
thorough  cleansing  of  the  abdominal  cavity.    Neither  spray  nor  drainage  tubes 
can  take  its  place.      I  look  upon  them  as  temptations  to  close  the  abdomen, 
leaving  them  to  do  the  work  that  we  should  have  done  when  we  were  tired,  and 
anidous  to  get  through  such  a  fearful  surgical  procedure.     I  believe  in  antiseptics. 
I  had  been  using  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  for  some  years  before  the  use  of 
the  spray,  to  cleanse  my  wounds  in  surgical  operations.    I  have  never  favoured  the 
spray.    I  did  not  believe  in  the  theory  that  the  germs  floating  through  the  atmo- 
sphere were  the  source  of  putrefaction  and  decomposition.     That  form  of  surgical 
'  interference  brought  before  the  Section  by  Mr.  Tait  is  well  worth  their  consideration. 
In  1869, 1  had  a  case  which  exhibited  the  wonderful  tolerance  with  which  the 
peritoneal  cavity  bears  wounds.  I  was  called  to  a  young  man,  aged  twenty,  robust 
constitution,  and  of  uninterrupted  good  health.  He  had  fallen  on  a  rapidly  revolving 
shaft,  just  where  it  was  fastened  by  a  half-inch  iron  bolt,  which  projected  about 
an  inch.  His  clothing  caught,  and  held  him  tightly  against  it,  whilst  the  revolving 
bolt  cut  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  and  stomach,  drawing  it  out  of  the  cavity,  and 
making  a  wound  5  inches  long  in  the  wall,  and  4^  inches  long  in  the  stomach.   It 
occurred  just  after  he  had  eaten  a  hearty  meal.    I  saw  him  about  an  hour  after 
the  accident.    There  was  no  appearance  of  shock  in  his  pulse,  nor  of  pain  in  his 
countenance.    The  stomach  was  partly  drawn  out  of  the  wound,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.    The  stomach  was  partially  emptied 
of  its  contents,  but  none  had  entered  the  abdominal  cavity;  the  food  that  remained 
was  just  as  he  had  eaten  it    The  bleeding  had  entirely  ceased,  and  there  was 
trickling,  from  the  rent  in  the  stomach,  a  perfectly  clear  fluid.    In  about  another 
hour  I  had  chloroform  administered,  and  then  took  the  stomach  up,  in  order  to 
empty  it  completely,  but  the  chlorofcim  sickened  him,  and  he  made  efforts  to 
vomit.  I  could  feel  the  vermicular  motion  of  the  stomaqh,  as  I  held  it,  the  pyloric 
orifice  approaching  towards  the  cardiaa    The  muscular  contractions  gaped  the 
wound,  and  the  pyloric  orifice  was  forced  out  until  it  came  plainly  to  view,  the 
stomach  being  almost  completely  turned  inside  out.     After  several  efforts  at 
vomiting,  the  contents  of  the  duodenum  began  to  come  in  jets.    It  was  of  that 
dark  bilious  colour,  which  we  see  in  vomiting  from  an  empty  stomach.    After 
the  vomiting  eeased,  I  cleansed  the  stomach,  and  accurately  stitched  the  edges  of 
the  wound  in  that  organ  to  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  of  the  wound  in  the  wall 
of  the  abdomen,  by  closely  applied  uninterrupted  sutures,  and  then  closed  the 
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wound.  He  came  from  nuder  the  chloroform  without  any  appreciable  shock. 
For  thirteen  days  the  pulse  never  rose  above  90,  and  there  was  only  a  slight  increase 
of  temperature.  There  was  no  pain  nor  tenderness  over  the  abdomen.  The 
peritoneum  united  rapidly,  and  the  stitches  came  away,  leaving  a  healthy 
granulating  surface.  But  the  patient  was  rapidly  weakening.  The  food  taken  was 
sufficient  to  nourish  him,  and  was  digested,  as  I  could  see  it  through  the  opening 
remaining  in  the  walls,  but  it  was  forced  out  through  this  opening  by  the  action 
of  the  stomach,  and  not  down  into  the  duodenum.  He  remained  bright  and 
cheerful,  with  all  these  symptoms,  with  the  exception  of  nourishment,  till  the 
thirteenth  day,  when  he  had  a  large  watery  stool ;  his  pulse  immediately  rose 
from  90  to  120,  and  then  to  140.  In  six  hours  he  had  another  evacuation,  and 
died  in  a  few  minutes,  in  collapse.  A  post-mortem  examination  was  refused.  The 
man  certainly  did  not  die  from  inflammatory  action,  but  from  rapid  exhaustion, 
and  the  collapse  caused  by  the  large  watery  stool  The  extensive  surface  of  the 
stomach  that  had  become  adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  prevented  the 
vermicular  motion  from  passing  the  nourishment  into  the  duodenum. 

Dr.  Heywood  Smith,  London :  The  point  under  discussion  seems  to  be  the 
salvation  of  life  in  cases  that  involved  abdominal  section.  It  is  necessary  to 
weigh  well  the  relative  value  of  Listerism  on  the  one  hand,  and  skill  combined 
with  extreme  care,  and  occasionally  combined  with  drainage  on  the  other. 
No  doubt  the  rapid  healing  of  the  abdominal  wound  is  a  great  element 
of  success,  but  cases  arise  where  mischief  supervened  even  where  the  abdominal 
wound  healed  well.  We  must  be  careful  how  we  ascribe  success  to  any  particular 
method  of  treatment,  lest  there  should  be  some  fallacy  in  our  argument.  It  by  no 
means  follows  because  such  brilliant  operators  as  Keith,  Lawson  Tait,  and 
Bantock  obtain  good  results  without  Listerism,  that  Listerism  is  useless— it  was 
rather  that  their  success  was  due  to  their  large  experience  and  the  most  scrupulous 
care  which  such  experience  had  given  them.  Facts  speak  better  than  theory,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  at  the  Hospital  for  Women  in  this  city,  since  they  had  used 
antiseptics  the  mortality  in  ovariotomy  had  greatly  diminished.  In  my 
first  case  with  antiseptics  no  spray  was  used,  but  carbolic  water  was  poured  into 
the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  and  the  patient  then  was  turned  on  her  side, 
and  the  fluid  emptied  out  of  her.  No  doubt  the  use  of  antiseptics  enabled 
us  to  do  away  with  the  drainage  tube  to  a  great  extent,  though  we  should  never 
tie  ourselves  down  to  a  hard-and-fast  line  with  any  method  of  treatment.  I 
consider  that  grumous  exudation,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  is  the  fatal  factor 
in  most  cases  of  septic  peritonitis — that  the  tlse  of  antisepticism  renders  such 
exudation  innocuous;  and  should  symptoms  of  septicaemia  arise,  it  would  be 
better  to  re-open  the  abdominal  cavity,  rather  than  use  a  drainage  tube.  With 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  uterine  contractile  tissue,  as  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Bantock,  I  would  mention  that  in  a  case  where  I  removed  the  uterus  at  the 
neck  for  malignant  disease  of  the  fundus,  and  where  the  patient  died  because  she 
was  alcoholic,  the  stump  pushed  itself  up  through  the  double  ligature,  which  had 
transfixed  it,  until  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  cone,  with  its  apex  towards  the 
abdominal  cavity.  I  consider  that  Listerism  enables  unskilled  operators  to 
save  life  which  would  otherwise  be  sacrificed,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to 
be  lightly  discarded. 
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Ueber  Nierenexstirpation, 

Prof.  CzERNY,  Heidelberg. 

Hochansehnliche  Versammlung !  Als  das  hochgeehrte  Comite  mir  den 
Auftrag  ertheilte,  die  Debatte  iiber  die  Chirurgie  der  Niere  einzuleiten,  ver- 
dankte  ich  diese  Ehre  lediglich  dem  Umstande,  der  Nachfolger  Gmtav  Simons  auf 
der  Heidelberger  Lehrkanzel  zu  sein,  des  Mannes,  den  wir  mit  Kecht  den  Be- 
griinderder  modernen  >iierencliirurgie  nennen  diirfen.  Leider  gestattet  es  mir 
die  KUrze  der  zugemessenen  Zeit  nicht,  dieser  Aufgabe  in  dem  Umfange 
gerecht  zuwerden,  wie  sie  es  verdiente,  und  wenn  vielleicht  meine  Worte  einige 
BeachtUDg  finden  soUten,  bo  verdanke  ich  es  dem  gliicklichen  Zufalle,  welcher 
mir  Gelegenheit  gab,  auf  dem  von  Simon  so  erf  olgreich  betretenen  Wege  weitere 
Erfahrungen  zu  sammeln. 

Es  kann  hier  nicht  meine  Aufgabe  sein,  die  Diagnostik  der  chirurgisch  wich- 
tigen  Nierenkrankheiten  ausfiihrlich  abzuhandehi,  da  ja  dieselbe  mit  den 
epochemachenden  Arbeiten  von  Bright  und  Bayer  so  vielfache  und  ausgezeich- 
nete  Bearbeitung  gefunden  haben,  dass  es  schwer  sein  diirf te,  etwas  Neues  hinzu- 
zufiigen. 

Wie  Sie,  hochverehrte  Herren,  aus  den  von  mir  zur  Discussion  vorgeschlagenen 
Thesen  ersehen,  sind  es  besonders  zwei  operative  Fragen  fiir  deren  Besprechung 
ich  mir  Ihre  Aufmerksamkeit  erbitten  mochte.  Ich  meine  die  Nephrectomie 
und  die  Behandlung  cystischer  Nierengeschwiilste. 

Die  Besichtigung  der  Nierenexstirpation  kann  wohl  nicht  mehr  emstlich 
discutirt  werden,  nachdem  ich  aus  der  Literatur  allein  schon  72  Falle  in  der 
hier  vorliegenden  Tabelle  zusammenstellen  konnte,  von  denen  die  grosse 
Mehrzahl  wegen  einer  Indicatio  vitalis  untemommen  worden  ist  13  dieser  Falle^ 
davon  6  mit  todtlichem  Ausgange,  gehoren  meiner  eignen  Praxis  an.  Ich  habe 
fiir  die  Tabelle  das  Schema  des  Herm  Barker  beniitzt,  welche  alle  wesentlichen- 
Momente  beriicksichtigt.  Von  diesen  72  Fallen,  zu  denen  uoch  zwei  nach 
personlichen  Mittheilungen  des  Herrn  Martin  kommen,  sind  32  nach  der 
Operation  gestorben,  die  Uebrigen  geheilt  oder  auf  dem  Wege  der  Heilung 
begriffen. 

Die  erste  Patientin,  welche  nach  der  Nephrectomie  genesen  ist,  der  Fall  Simons, 
starb,  nachdem  sie  acht  Jahre  in  ungetriibter  Gesundbeit  gelebt  hatte,  an  Phthise. 
Bei  der  Section  war  das  Herz  nicht  vergrossert,  dagegen  die  vorhandene  Niere 
bedeutend  vergrossert.  Es  entspricht  wohl  der  Haufigkeit  der  Phthise  iiber- 
haupt,  dass  unter  meinen  13  Operirten  2  schon  bei  der  Operation  tuber- 
culos  gewesen  sind  und  einer  nach  der  Genesung  von  derselben  phthisisch  gewor- 
den  ist,  wenn  wir  nicht  annehmen  wollen,  dass  Individuen  mit  mangelhafter  Urin- 
secretion  leichter  phthisisch  werden  als  ganz  Gesunde. 

Zur  Besprechung  der  Frage,  ob  Leute  mit  einer  Niere  eine  kiirzere  Lebens- 
dauer  zu  erwarten  haben,  als  solche  mit  zwei  Nieren,  ist  die  Dauer  und  Zahl  der 
Beobachtungen  noch  zu  kurz.  Fast  mochte  man  jedoch  diese  Frage  bejahen, 
wenn  man  bedenkt,  dass  nach  der  Zusammenstellung  von  Keimer  (Virchow's 
ArdiiVf  72  Band)  unter  48  Fallen  von  rudimentarer  oder  fehlender  Niere  die 
vorhandene  22  mal  meist  an  chronischer  Entziindung  erkrankt  war.  Die 
-  Moglichkeit,  dass  nach  Exstirpation  einer  Niere  die  iibriggebliebene  in  hoherem 
Grade  zur  Erkrankung  geneigt  ist,  kann  desshalb  nicht  ganz  von  der  Hand 
gewiesen  werden  und  ist  jedenfalls  bei  der  Indicationsstellung  zu  beriick- 
sichtigen. 
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Daas  der  Mendcb  jedoch  nach  Ezstirpation  einer  Niere  iu  voller  Qesundheit 
alle  Funktionen  verrichten  kann,  beweist  mir  am  besten  eine  Frau,  welche 
ich  am  22.  Mai  1879  in  sehr  elendem  Zustande  wegen  Pyonephrose  operirt 
habe.  Dieselbe  concipirte  schon  im  August  desselben  Jahres,  abortirte  am 
12  November,  1879  und  gebar  im  Dezember  1880  ein  vollkommen  entwickeltes 
Kind,  welches  sie  jetzt  noch  bei  strotzender  Qesundheit  selbst  stillt.  (Dr.  Baucb.) 
Es  ware  sehr  wunschenswerth  zu  erfahren,  was  aus  den  alteren  Fallen  von 
Gilmore,  Brandt,  CampbeU,  Marvaud  geworden  ist,  da  die  aus  der  neueren  Feriode 
der  Nephrectomie  (nach  1878)  stammenden  Falle  noch  zu  jung  sind  um  uns  liber 
die  mogliche  Lebensdauer  der  Operirten  Neues  zu  lehren. 

Alsoberste  Bedingung  far  die  Zulassigkeit  der  Nephrectomie  muss  die  (lesund- 
heit  der  zuruckbleibenden  Niere  gelten.  Von  den  32  Todesfallen  sind  7  mal 
(v.  Brans,  Lange,  Merkel,  Bardenheuer,  Czeray  2),  eine  Erkrankung  oder  Mangel 
der  anderen  Niere  als  Todesursache  angegeben.  Ich  selbst  begegnete  einmal,  bei 
dem  Yersuche  eine  vereiterte  Steinniere  zu  entfemen,  einer  Hufeisenniere  imd 
hatte  natiirlich  die  Operation  nach  Erkennung  dieser  Sachlage  nicht  voUenden 
konnen,  auch  wenn  keine  todtliche  Blutung  aus  der  Vene  renalis  dazwischen 
getreten  ware.  In  einem  anderen  Falle  ezstirpirte  ich  eine  rechtseitige  Hydrone- 
phrose,  woran  der  Mann  an  completer  Anurie  37  Stunden  nach  der  Operation 
starb.  Bei  der  Section  war  die  linke  Niere  durch  einen  kleinen  Fettklumpen 
vertreten,  die  Ureter  obliterirt.  Und  dennoch  schienen  alle  Zeichen  dafiir  zu 
sprechen,  dass  die  linke  Niere  gesund  sein  diirfte ;  der  Urin  wurde  quantitativ  und 
qualitativ  normal  secernirt,  es  waren  nie  Schmerzen  oder  sonstige  Beschwerden  der 
Unken  Nierengegend  vorhergegangen. 

Leider  giebt  es  kein  Zeichen,  welches  mit  absoluter  Sicherheit  die  Qesundheit 
der  znruckzulassenden  Niere  beweisen  wiirde.  Alle  diagnostischen  Hiilfsmittel ; 
absolute  Unempfindlichkeit,  normale  Percussions  und  Palpationsverhaltnisse  der 
gesonden  Nierengegend,  wenigstens  zeitweise  normale  Urinsecretion,  ja  selbst 
der  probatonsche  Bauchschnitt,  lassen  bios  die  Wahrscheinlichkeits-Diagnose  zu. 
Der  Katheterismus  der  (Jreteren  nach  Dilatation  der  weiblichen  Harnrohre  von 
Q.  Smon,  die  Abklemmung  der  Ureteren  von  Trichmannsind  zu  schwierige  und  zu 
eingreifende  Methoden,  um  am  Erankenbette  Verwendnng  zu  finden.  In  einem 
zweifelhaften  Falle  von  Pyonephrose  fiihrte  mich  der  probatorische  Lenden- 
schnitt  in  die  kranke  Niere  zur  vollstandigen  Sicherheit,  indem  nach  Ableitung  des 
Eiters  aus  der  kranken  Niere  der,  aus  der  Blase  secemirte  Urin,  vollkommen 
Qormal  wurde. 

Wenn  im  Qanzen  dennoch  verhaltmssmassig  haufig  nach  der  Operation  die 
andere  Niere  gesund  gewesen  ist,  so  liegt  es  in  der  Wahrscheinlichkeit,  dass  eine 
Niere  wenigstens  noch  normal  secemiren  muss,  wenn  die  andere  so  erkrankt  ist, 
um  die  Ezstirpation  zu  erheischen  und  dennoch  die  Krafte  des  Menschen  so  gute 
sind,  um  ihm  ein  derartige  Operation  zuzumuthen. 

Was  nun  die  specielleren  Indicationen  der  Nephrectomie  betriflft,  so  imterliegt 
es  nach  den  Erfahrungen  von  Brandt,  Marvaud,  und  Cartwright  wohl  keinem 
Zweifely  dass  die  durch  eine  Lendenwunde  vorgefaUene  Niere  entf emt  werden  soil, 
wenn  sie  entweder  so  verletzt  ist,  dass  ihre  Reposition  gefahrlich  erscheint,  oder 
wenn  sie  schon  aufiEallige  Zeichen  der  Entziindung  und  Qangran  darbietet. 
Schwieriger  ist  die  Indication  bei  subcutanen  Zerquetschungen  der  Niere.  Ich 
roochte  auf  dieselben  nicht  mehr  eingehen,  da  ich  den  ausfiihrlichen  Erorterungen 
SSimons  aus  neueren  Erfahrungen  nichts  Wesentliches  hinzuzuf iigen  weiss. 

Bei  Wandemiere  ist  die  Exstirpation  von  Martin  (7),  Smith  (1),  Merkel(l),Martin 
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(1),  und  Langenbuch  (2),  also  im  Ganzen  12  mal  ausgefiihrt  worden.  Davon  endeten 
4  todtlich,  3  mal  in  Folge  von  Peritonitis,  einmal  wegen  Erkranknng  der  anderen 
Niere ;  wahrend  in  den  anderen  Fallen  nicht  nur  Genesung  von  der  Operation, 
sondern  auch  Heilung  der  Symptome,  wegen  deren  sie  vorgenommen  worden  ist, 
mitgetheilt  wird.  Unzweifelhaffc  hat  Martin  durcli  seine  gldnzenden  ersten  Erfolge 
bei  Lendenniere  zu  dem  raschen  Aufschwunge,  welchen  die  Nephrectomie  seit 
1878,  besonders  in  Deutscbland  gewonnen  hat,  sehr  wesentlich  beigetragen. 
AUein  wir  Werden  dennoch  heute,  nach  dem  einmal  Todesfalle  constatirt  sind,  bei 
dieser  an  und  far  sich  nicht  lebensgefahrlichen  Erkrankung  die  Indication 
moglichst  einschranken  miissen.  Die  Aufgabe  der  Zukunft  muss  es  jedenfalls 
sein,  die  durch  ihre  Beweglichkeit  lastige  Niere  durch  chirurgische  Mittel  za 
fixiren,  nicht  aber  das  normal  fiinktionirende  Organ  zu  vemichten.  Bekanntlich 
hat  schon  Smith  in  New  Orleans  durch  ein  Haarseil,  welches  er  durch  die  beweg- 
liche  Niere  zog.  temporare  linderang  der  Beschwerden  erzielt.  In  neuester  Zeit 
hat  Hahn  in  Berlin  die  Niere  durch  den  Lendenschnitt  blosgelegt  und  mit 
Nahten  in  der  Wunde  fixirt.  Ob  durch  diese  Operationen  oder  vielleicht  durch 
Einspritzungen  von  Alkohol  in  das  paranepbritische  Zellgewebe  bei  ruhiger 
Riickenlage  Heilung  der  liUstigen  und  auch  palliative  Mittel  oft  nicht  zu  beseiti- 
gender  Symptome  der  Wandemiere  gelingen  wird,  kann  erst  die  Zukunft 
entscheiden. 

Pyonephrose  und  Stein  der  Niere  gaben  19  mal  Veranlassrmg  zur  Operation ; 
7  mal  war  Stein  entweder  in  der  exstirpirten  Niere  vorhanden  oder  von  dort  sicher 
der  Pyonephrose  vorausgegangen  und  musste  als  wesentliche  Ursache  derselben 
angesehen  werden.  Ausserdem  wurde  jedoch  3  mal  die  Diagnose  auf  Stein  gesteUt, 
obne  dass  sich  ein  solcher  in  der  exstirpirten  Niere  gef undeu  hatte.  Unzweifelhaft 
muss  es  als  die  voUkommene  Methode  angesehen  werden,  wenn  es  gelingt  das 
Nierenbecken  anzuschneiden  und  den  Stein  zu  entfernen.  Allein  in  meinem  Falle, 
dem  einzigen  bei  welchem  die  Nierensubstanz  noch  normal  war,  gelang  es  mir 
erst  den  Stein  zu  entdecken,  als  ich  die  Niere  enucleirt  hatte. 

Es  ist  mir  auch  zweifelhaffc,  ob  man  es  wagen  soil  bei  nicht  ausgedehutem 
Becken  in  der  Tiefe  der  Lendenwunde  die  Incision  zu  versuchen,  da  die  Blutong 
kaum  beherrscht  werden  konnte,  wenn  man  das  Ungliick  hatte  grosse  Nierenge- 
fasse  dabei  zu  verletzen. 

Bei  der  Unsicherheit  ob  die  andere  Niere  gesund  ist,  empfiehlt  es  sich  freilich 
wohl  immer  zanachst  eine  Nierenbeckenfistel  anzulegen,  weil  man  aus  den  dann 
eintretenden  Veranderungen  des  Urins  wichtige  Schlusse  iiber  die  Beschaffenheit 
der  anderen  Niere  ziehen  kann.  Freilich  ist  es  bei  dieser  Methode  sehr  schwierig 
den  aseptischen  Wundverlaaf  bei  der  spaterfolgenden  Nephrectomie  zu 
erzwingen. 

Wenn  nach  EroflFnung  einer  Pyonephrose  die  Gesundheitsverhaltnisse  des 
Patienten  nicht  bald  besser  werden,  ist  die  Exstirpation  der  Niere  indicirt,  da 
diese  Kranken  sonst  fast  immer  an  der  langwierigen  Eiterung  zu  Grunde  gehen. 
In  der  That  sind  von  14  Pyonephrosen  bios  4  nach  der  Operation  gestorben  und 
davon  2  wegen  Erkrankung  der  anderen  Niere  (v.  Bruns,  Lange),  einer  wegen 
Eroflfnung  der  Pleura  bei  der  Operation  (von  Dumreicher)  und  der  vierte  an  Shock. 
Von  5  Operationen,  welche  wegen  richtig  erkannter  Niere  nsteine  vorgenommen 
worden  sind  starben  3,  1  an  Pyaemie,  und  bei  den  2  anderen  war  die  Exstir- 
pation der  sehr  verwachsenen  Niere  nicht  voUstandig  gelungen. 

Ich  rechne  nach  meinen  drei  Erfahrungen  die  Nephrectomie  wegen  Pyonephrose 
und  Stein  zu  den  segensreichsten  Operationen,  die  wir  iiberhaupt  besitzen,  indem 
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wir  dadarch,  einen  ki-anken  Menschen  dem  elendsten  Siechthum  vollstandig 
entreissen  konnen. 

Wegen  Cysten  und  Hydronephrosen  ist  die  Nephrectomie  zwolf  mal,  und  zwar 
aiebenmal  mit  todlichem  Ausgange,  untemommen  worden. 

Es  gehoren  hieher  begreiflicher  Weise  die  ersten  Versuche  der  Nephrectomie, 
da  die  Operation  allein  5  mal  versucht  wurde,  in  der  Meinung  eine  Eierstockcyste 
za  entfernen.  Es  ist  desslialb  nicht  zu  wundern,  dass  die  Mortalitat  so  gross  war. 
XJebrigens  habe  ich  in  meinen  vier  Fallen  die  cystische  Nierengeschwulst  vor  der 
Operation  richtig  erkannt  und  dennoch  drei  Todesfalle  erlebt.  Im  ersten  Falle 
sollte  ich  eine  colossale  Hydronophrose  durch  die  Incision  behandeln,  erkannte 
jedoch  nach  Eroffiiung  der  Cyste,  dass  sie  mit  malignen  sarkomatosen  Wucher- 
nngen  an  der  Innenflache  besetzt  war.  Ich  entscbloss  mich  dessbalb  sofort  zur 
Exstirpation  des  sehr  fest  verwachsenen  Sackes,  eine  Operation  zu  welcher  die  Kraf te 
des  leider  phthisischen  jungen  Mannes  nicht  mehr  hinreichten.  In  einem  Falie 
von  Nierencyste  war  die  andere  Niere  granulos  entartet,  und  war  wohl  die  dis- 
ponirende  Ursache,  dass  der  Tod  an  Pyaeraie  48  Tage  nach  der  Operation  erfolgte. 
In  einem  dritten  Falle  fehlte  die  andere  Niere  vollstandig  und  der  Mann  hatte 
aus  einer  einzigen  hydronephrotisch  erkrankten  Niere  ganz  normalen — Urin  in 
normalen  Mengen  secemirt. 

Es  scheint  gerade  bei  cystischen  Erkrankungen  nicht  selten  auch  die  andere 
Niere  zu  leiden,  und  wenn  man  auch  nicht  mehr  die  Exstirpation  cystischer  Nieren- 
geschwiilste  fiir  unausfiihrbar  halten  darf,  so  wird  man  doch  mit  der  Indi- 
cation zuriickhaltend  sein  mtissen,  und  wenn  man  sich  dennoch  fiir  Operation 
entschliesst,  beim  medianen  Bauchschnitt  vorher  durch  Palpation  sich  von  der 
normalen  Beschalfenheit  der  anderen  Niere  zu  iiberzeugen  suchen,  oder  doch  besser 
vorher  die  Incision  der  Cyste  der  eigentlichen  Exstirpation  vorausschicken,  wie  es 
Spiegelberg  gethan  hat. 

Bei  festen  Tumoren  der  Niere  sollte  man  eigentlich  noch  schlechtere  Resultate 
erwarten,  da  die  Diagnose  ofters  gemacht  werden  kann,  wenn  die  Geschwulst 
nicht  nur  die  Kapsel,  sondem  auch  das  Mesenterium  durchbrochen  hat,  oder 
wenn  schon  Metastasen  vorhanden  sind.  Insofem  als  diese  Complicationen, 
welche  eigentlich  jeden  operativen  Heilversuch  verbieten  miissten,  niemals  mit 
Sicherheit  ausgeschlossen  werden  konnen,  werden  die  Exstirpationen  von  Nieren- 
geschwulsten  bis  zu  einem  gewissen  Grade  Versuchsoperationen  bleiben.  So 
laDge  wir  aber  keine  anderen  Mittel  besitzen,  werden  wir  zu  operativen  Yersuchen 
in  dieser  Hichtung  urn  so  mehr  berechtigt  sein,  wenn  wir  erfahren,  dass  von  13 
derartigen  Nephrectomien  doch  sechs  einen  schlimmen  Ausgang  genommen 
haben.  Drei  von  diesen  Operation  (Kocber,  Mynter,  Ozemy)  blieben  unvoUendet 
and  waren  sicher  unterlassen  worden,  wenn  man  die  Schwierigkeiten  hatte 
voraussehen  konnen.  In  drei  anderen  erfolgte  der  Tod  an  septischer  Peritonitis 
(Kocher,  Czemy,  Bardenheuer).  Was  die  Recidive  betriffk  so  werden  wir,  so  wie 
bei  der  Operation  maligner  Qeschwiilste  iiborhaupt  die  Erwartungen  nicht  zu  hoch 
spannen  diirfen.  Der  schone  Fall  von  Jessop  starb  acht  Monate  nach  der  Opera- 
tion an  Recidive.  Die  Kranken  von  Martin  and  Lossen  sind  jedoch  Uber  zwei 
Jahre  nach  Operation  noch  gcsund,  was  ein  sehr  erfreulicher  Erfolg  genannt 
werden  muss.  Meine  zwei  Falle  (beide  waren  sehr  grosse  gefassreiche  Sarkome) 
sind  noch  zu  frische,  um  ein  Urtheil  in  dieser  Beziehung  zuzulassen.  Allein  wenn 
ich  bedenke,  dass  der  erste  ein  53  j'ahriger  Herr,  den  ich  am  22.  April,  d.  J. 
operirt  habe,  vor  der  Operation  ganz  kachektisch  und  ikterisch  ausgesehen 
hat,  dass   er   vor  der    Operation  jegliche  Nahrung  erbrochen    hat,  und    dass 
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derselbe  zwei  Monate  nach  der  Operation  die  Klinik  in  bliihendem  Zostande  ver- 
lassen  hat,  dass  die  Zahl  seiner  rothen  Biutkorperchen,  mit  dem  Malassez'schen 
Apparate  gezahlt,  auf  das  Doppeite  (von  2 J  auf  5  Millionen  in  Cub.  millimeter) 
gestiegen  war,  so  muss  man  zugeben,  dass  ein  ahnliches  Resultat  gegenwartig 
durch  kein  anderes  Mittel,  als  durch  die  Nephrectomie  erzielt  werden  kann. 

Wegen  Ureterfisteln,  sei  es,  dass  dieselben  in  der  aasseren  Bauchwand,  in  dem 
Uterus,  Oder  in  der  Scheide  miindeten,  wurde  die  Operation  bisher  f unfinal,  davon 
viermal  mit  bestem  Erfolge  (Simon,  Zweifel,  Czemy,  Cred6),  einmal  mit  Ungluck 
(Lefort)  ausgefiihrt.  Obgleich  Simon  mit  dieser  Indication  die  Nephrectomie 
glanzend  inaugurirt  hat,  and  obgleich  die  Gefahr  der  Ezstirpation  einer  normalen 
Niere  bei  einem  sonst  gesunden  Menschen  unter  antiseptischer  Wundbehandlung 
sehr  gering  erscheint,  so  gilt  doch  fiir  diese  Indication  dasselbe,  was  ich  oben 
uber  die  Exstirpation  der  Wandemiere  gesagt  habe.  Es  ist  schade,  dass  wir  nicht 
immer  im  Stande  sind,  diese  sehr  lastige,  aber  nicht  lebensgefahrliche  Krankheit 
mit  Erhaltung  der  normal  secessirenden  Niere  zu  heilen.  Yorschlage  and  Yersuche 
existiren  ja  genng,  aber  sie  scheinen  sehr  haufig  unsicherer  und  gefahrlicher  zu 
sein,  als  die  Nephrectomie.  Auch  in  meinem  Falle  war  die  Patientin  ungeduldig, 
und  woUte  von  langwierigen  und  zweifelhaften  Operationsversuchen  niclits  wissen, 
so  dass  ich  mich  zu  der  Entf emung  der  Niere  entschliessen  musste,  wodurch  dann 
auch  die  Kranke  in  drei  Wochen  hergestellt  wurde. 

Endlich  waren  noch  9  Nephrectomien  zu  erwahnen,  die  unter  keine  der 
obengenannten  Rubriken  feUen ;  zunachst  die  Falle  von  Gilinore,  Durham  und 
Peters,  die  wegen  schmerzhafter  granuloser  Nieren,  zum  Theil  wohl  im  Verdacht 
auf  Stein,  operirten  ;  Spencer  Wells  und  Billroth,  welch 0  genothigt  waren,  die 
mit  einer  fibro-cystischen  Geschwulst  untrennbar  verwachsene  Niere  zu  entfemen 
und  endlich  Bardenheuer,  welcher  bei  Uteniscarcinom,  welches  den  Ureter 
ergriffen  hatte,  so  dass  seine  Verletzung  bei  der  Exstirpation  nicht  zu  umgehen 
war,  sofort  die  betreffende  Niere  entfemte.  Diese  Operationen  sind  durch  die 
Mangelhaftigkeit  unserer  Diagnostik  wohl  entschuldigt,  geben  jedoch  keine 
eigentliche  Indication  fiir  die  Nephrectomie  ab. 

Wie  aus  dieser  Zusammenstellung  zu  ersehen  ist,  hat  die  Nephrectomie 
schon  bei  Verletzungen,  Wanderniere,  Pyonephrose,  Nierensteinen,  Cysten  und 
Hydronephrosen,  Tumoren  und  Ureterfisteln  schone  Erfolge  gefeiert  und  sind 
sicher  noch  bessere  zu  erwarten,  wenn  die  Diagnostik  noch  weitere  Fortschritte 
macht.  Da  aber  die  Diagnose  noch  immer  viel  zu  wiinschen  ubrig  lasst,  so  ist  ein 
zu  heroischer  Eingnff  sicher  erst  dann  gerechtfertigt,  wenn  das  Leiden  nach 
Erschopfungaller  medizinischen  HtOfsmittel,  das  Leben  des  Kranken  in  Qefahr 
bringt,  oder  doch  unfertraglich  macht. 

Beziiglich  der  Methode  der  Nierenexstirpation  darf  ich  mich  wohl  kiirzer  fassen. 
Dariiber,  dass  der  Wundverlauf  bei  den  glatten  Fallen  von  Nierenexstirpation 
unter  strenger  Anwendung  der  antiseptischen  Wundbehandlung  sehr  viel 
einfacher  imd  gefahrloser  ist,  als  bei  nicht  antiseptischer  Behandlung,  kann  bei 
vorurtheilsfreier  Wiirdigung  der  einzelnen  Falle  kein  Zweifel  sein.  AUein  ich 
muss  aus  eigner  Erfahrung  bekennen,  dass  es  gerade  bei  dieser  Operation 
ungemein  schwer  ist,  einen  vollkommen  aseptiscben  Verlauf  zu  erzielen, 
besonders  wenn  die  Niere  durch  entziindliche  Prozesse  schon  vor  der  Operation 
erkrankt  war.  Nur  selbst  bei  normalen  Wandemieren  sind  drei  Fille  von 
todtlicher  Sepsis  vorgekommen.  Es  muss  desshalb  bei  dieser  Operation  fiir 
moglichst  sorgfaltige  Ableitung  der  zersetzungsfahigen  Wundsccrete  d.  h.  fur  gute 
Dndnage  Sorge    getragen    werden.      Das  gelingt  aber  viel  leichter  bei  dem 
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Lumbalsclinitt,  als  bei  dem  medianen  Bauchschnitt.  Schon  aus  diesem  Grunde 
ist  im  Allgemeinen  der  Lumbalschnitt  vorzuziehen,  selbst  wenn  die  Statistik 
welche  mir  fur  den  Lendenschnitt  nur  36  per  Cent  (14  von  38)  fiir  den  Bauch- 
schnitt aber  58  per  cent.  (18  von  31)  Mortalitat  ergab,  nicht  auch  fur  diese 
Argumente  sprechen  wiirde.  Da  jedoch  der  von  Simon  angegebene  Lendenschnitt 
besonders  bei  nntersetzten  Menschens  selbst  mit  Hesektion  eines  Hippenstuckes 
nur  wenig  Platz  bietet,  so  bin  ich  allmahlig  zum  schiefen  und  endlich  zu  einem 
queren  Lendenschnitt  iibergegangen,  welcher  fingerbreit  unter  dem  Rippenbogen 
vom  Sacrolumbalis  bis  zur  linea  semicircularis  Spigelii  reicht  und  sammtliche 
breiten  Bauchmuskeln,  mit  Ausnahme  der  Transversus  mehr  oder  weniger 
quer  durchschneidet.  Ich  wiirde  diese  ohnehin  sehr  verletzende  Schnittfuhrung 
nicht  gewagt  haben,  wenn  wir  nicht  durch  versenkte  (Datgutnahte  die  tieferen 
Muskellager  fur  sich  zusammennahen  konnten,  so  weit,  dass  fiir  dicke  Drain- 
rohren  in  der  erforderlichen  2iahl  geniigend  Platz  bleibt.  Bei  voller  Seiten- 
lagerung  und  Unterstiitzung  der  Lendengegend  durch  eiu  dickes  RoUkissen 
kann  man  auch  bei  gedrungenen  Menschen  bequem  mit  der  ganzen  Hand  unter 
den  Rippenbogen  eindringen,  und  auf  diese  Weise  kopfgrosse,  festsitzende 
Nierentumoren  heraushohlen.  Bei  dieser  Schnittfiihrung  trifft  man  auch  bei 
grossen  Qeschwiilsten,  immer  auf  das  Colon  und  nach  vorne  auch  die 
Umschlagsstelle  des  Bauchfelles.  Um  diese  Gebilde  zu  vermeiden,  muss  man 
nach  ihrer  Bloslegung  stumpf  progressirend  nach  einwarts  vom  Colon  auf  die 
Nierenkapsel  vordringen  und  bei  ihrer  Auslosung  das  Colon  und  Bauchfell 
nach  vorne  verschieben.  Den  vorderen  Bauchschnitt  mochte  ich  nur  fur  die 
Entfemung  sehr  beweglicher  Nieren  reserviren.  Er  ist  gewohnlich  in  der 
Mittellinie  gemacht  ^Arden,  nur  Hiiter  fiihrt  denselben  iiber  die  Geschwulst  und 
Langenbuch  an  der  Aussenseite  des  graden  Bauchmuskels. 

Ob  bei  der  Nephrectomie  die  Fettkapsel  mit  genommen  werden  soil,  hangt 
von  dem  Falle  ab.  Bei  bosartigen^Tumoren  ist  es  sicher  wiinschenswerth,  auch  die 
Fettkapsel  mitzunehmen,  bei  der  Exstirpation  normaler  Nieren  wird  man  am 
leichtesten  die  Niere  aus  der  Fettkapsel  aushiilsen  und  bei  chronisch  eitriger 
Entziindung  sind  alle  Umhiillungen  so  fest  verwachsen,  dass  man  die  erweichte 
Nierensubstanz  aus  der  fibrosen  Hiille  herausgraben  muss.  Dabei  geht  es  nicht 
ohne  parenchymatose  Blutung  ab,  die  iibrigens  gewohnlich  keinen  bedrohlichen 
Charakter  annimmt. 

Die  Blutung  kann  in  den  Eapselgefassen,  aus  der  zerissenen  Nierensubstanz, 
aus  den  Stielgefassen,  und  endlich  aus  naheliegenden,  fest  verwachsenen,  grossen 
Crefassen  (der  untem  Hohlvene)  entstehen  und  war  in  5  Fallen  die  directe 
Todesursache,  wahrend  sie  in  4  Fallen  sicher  an  dem  unglucklichen  Ausgange 
wesentlichen  Antheil  hatte.  Auch  Spatblutungen  am  6.  (Meadows)  bis  12.  Tage 
(C.  Lucas)  und  bei  Abgang  der  Stielligaturen  wurden  beobachtet,  jedoch  bios 
in  dem  ersten  Falle  mit  todtlichem  Ausgange.  Ich  halte  desshalb  die  sorgfaltige 
Abbindung  aller  blutenden  Gefasse  wahrend  der  Operation  fiir  durchaus 
nothwendig.  Fiir  den  Stiel,  welcher  am  besten  in  der  Mitte  durchstochen  und 
in  zwei  Portionen  dann  nochmals  in  toto  unterbunden  wird,  empfiehlt  sich  fiir 
diesen  Zweck  als  verlasslichstes  Material  meine  antiseptische  Seide.  Wenn 
«r  sehr  dick  ist,  muss  man  ihn  vor  der  ligatur  mit  einem  Ecraseur  zusam- 
menschniiren. 

Wenn  wir  die  Todesursachen  zusammenfassen,  so  starben  12  an  Peritonitis, 
Septicaemie,  oder  langwieriger  Eiterung,  dazu  kommen  wohl  noch  mebrere  Falle 
▼on den  5, bei  welchen  cinegenaue  Todesursache  nicht  angegeben  ist;  9  starben  an 
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Shock  Oder  Haemorrhagie,  4  an  Lungen  und  Pleuraaffectionen.  Wir  lernen  ja 
noch  tagtaglich  die  Hauptfeinde  der  Cbirurgen,  JSepticaemie  und  Haemorrhagie 
mehr  und  mehr  bekampfen,  es  wird  sicher  gelingen,  auch  fur  die  Nierenexstir- 
pation  diese  Todesursachen  immer  seltener  zu  machen,  auch  mit  der  Zunahme 
unserer  Erfahrungen  auf  diesem  Gebiete,  und  wo  auch  die  Falle,  welche  sich  bei 
der  Operation  als  unausfiihrbar  bewiesen  haben,  immer  seltener  werden. 

Nur  wenige  Worte  lassen  Sie  mich  noch  iiber  die  Behandlung  cystischer 
Qeschwulste  hinzufugen.  Die  Sache  scheint  mir  so  weit  entscbiedcn  zu  sein,  dass 
ich  es  nicht  fiir  nothig  hielt,  Sie  mit  casuistischem  Material  hier  zu  langweilen. 

Die  einfache  Function  mit  dem  Dieulafoy'schen  Aspirateur  unter  anti- 
septischen  Massregeln,  ist  nach  meiner  Erfahrung,  absolut  ungefahrlich  und  ist 
zu  diagnostischen  Zwecken  und  zur  temporaren  Erleichterung  des  Fatienten  oft 
durchaus  notbig. 

Bei  einfachen  Cysten  mag  manchmal  die  Jodinjection  in  die  entleerte  Cyste 
dauernde  Heilung  herbeifiihren.  Fiir  Hydronephrosen  und  solche  Cysten,  welcbe 
der  Jodinjection  widersteben,  ist,  "wenn  sie  gefjibrlich  werden,  die  Erofinung 
und  Drainirung  am  besten  in  2  Zeiten,  wie  es  Volkmann  beim  Leberecbinococcus 
gemacht  hat,  durchaus  zu  empfehkn.  Unter  strenger,  antiseptiscber  Cautelen 
wird  man  r  obi  auch  die  einzeitige  Eroffnung  und  Vermehrung  des  Cystensackes 
mit  der  Haut  oftungestraTt  ausfiibren  diirfen.  Icbhabe  inder  erstenWeise  zweimal 
Hydronephrosen  ohne  jeglicbe  Eeaction  erofifnet  und  als  IBeweis,  dass  solche 
Menschen  mit  kiinstlicher  Nierenfistel  in  voller  Qesundheit  alle  Thatigkeit  aus- 
iiben  konnen,  mochte  ich  auf  einen  Mann  verweisen,  der  von  G.  Simon  vor  10 
Jahren  wegen  Hydronephrose  in  seiner  Art  mit  Doppelpunction  operirt  worden 
ist,  und  der  seit  dieser  Zeit  ohne  jeglichen  Schaden  fiir  d^  antiseptische  Thatig- 
keit der  chirurgischen  Klinik  in  Heidelberg  dort  als  Krankenwarter  fungirt 

Nur  fiir  die  schlimmsten  Falle  wiirde  ich,  unter  den  oben  angegebenen 
Cautelen,  die  Exstirpation  fiir  gerechtfertigt  halten.  Wenn  man  mir  dagegen 
vielleicht  meine  eigenen  vier  Operationeu  vorhalten  wiirde,  so  kann  ich  darauf 
nur  antworten,  dass  wir  leider  durch  Schaden  klug  werden. 
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Diseases  of  the  Kidney  which  require  Surgical  Operation. 
Illustrated  by  three  cases. 

L— A   Case  of  Nephrotomy,  in  which  Nephrectomy  was  subsequently  per- 

fonuecL 
II.— A  Case  of  Nephrotomy, 
in.— A  Case  of  Benal  Lithotomy. 

Mr.  W.  MoRRANT  Baker,  Ix)ndon. 

Case  I. — A  Case  of  Nephrotomy^  in  which  Nephrectomy/  was  Bttbseqaenilp  per- 
formed.— [For  the  detailed  notes  from  which  the  following  abstract  has  been  ' 
made,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Uale  White,  House-surgeon,  and  Mr.  H.  Fraser  Stokes, 
Registrar  to  the  Evelina  Hospital.]  The  patient,  a  girl  (A.  P.),  seven  years 
old,  was  admitted  into  the  Evelina  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  under  the 
the  care  of  Dr.  Buchanan  Baxter,  October  8,  1880.  She  was  said  to 
have  been  always  delicate,  but  free  from  any  serious  illness  until  about 
eighteen  months  before  her  admission  into  the  hospital,  when  a  large  quantity 
of  blood,  in  part  coagulated,  was  passed  with  the  urine.  No  more  blood 
was  noticed  until  about  a  year  after  the  first  haemorrhage,  when  slle  again 
had  an  attack  of  hsematuria,  but  less  severe.  No  blood  has  been  passed  since  ; 
but  at  about  the  same  time  it  was  noticed  that  the  urine  became  purulent ;  and 
this  condition  remained  up  to  the  date  of  admission.  For  several  months,  and 
before  the  second  attack  of  hsematuria,  she  had  become  languid,  and  complained 
of  pain  in  the  chest    She  also  perspired  much  at  night  and  lost  flesh. 

At  the  time  of  the  child's  admission  into  the  hospital,  a  rotinded  swelling  ot 
somewhat  indefinite  character  was  found  in  the  abdomen — deeply  seated  in  the 
region  of  the  right  kidney — dull  to  percussion,  and  not  very  tender,  varying  in 
size  from  time  to  time.  The  urine  was  pale  and  contained  a  large  quantity  of  pus 
and  sometimes  blood.    It  was  passed  frequently,  and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time. 

Hectic  fever  was  very  marked.  Temperature  104°  F.  at  night,  97°  F.  in  the 
morning. 

Six  weeks  after  admission  the  quantity  of  pus  in  the  urine  had  become 
-doubled;  and  on  one  occasion,  at  about  this  period,  half-a-pint  of  blood-red 
urin^  was  passed. 

Eight  weeks  after  admission  her  appetite  failed,  hectic  fever  became  more 
marked,  and  the  patient  was  evidently  becoming  weaker. 

December  7, 1880. — As  the  result  of  a  consultation  with  Dr.  Baxter,  I  per- 
formed nephrotomy  at  this  date,  an  incision  being  made  parallel  to  and  below  the 
last  rib,  as  for  lumbar  oolotomy.  The  kidney  was  exposed  without  any  special 
difficulty  and  incised ;  and  the  interior  of  the  organ,  which  was  found  much 
sacculated,  was  explored  with  the  finger.    No  stone  was  detected. 

A  drainage-tube  was  inserted  in  the  kidney,  and  the  wound,  which  had  been 
made  under  the  carbolic  spray,  was  dressed  in  the  usual  manner. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  distinction  between  the  kidney  and  its  capsule 
could  be  very  readily  made  out,  and  the  organ  could  have  been  enucleated  at  this 
time  without  any  difficulty. 

At  first,  some  benefit  seemed  to  accrue  from  the  operation ;  no  shock  attend- 
ing it,  and  the  quantity  of  pus  in  the  urine  becoming  somewhat  less.  But  the 
notes  of  about  a  month's  date  after  the  operation  record  that  but  little  piis 
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drains  away  tlirongh  the  tube,  while  the  amount  in  the  urine  is  ahnost  as  great  as 
before  the  operation.    There  has  been  no  repetition  of  the  hsematuria. 

The  carbolic  dressings  had  been  discontinued  on  account  of  carboluiia.  At  a 
date  two-and-a-half  months  after  the  nephrotomy,  it  was  noted  that  hectic 
fever  had  been  very  marked  of  late,  the  evening  temperature  rising  sometimes  to 
104*2°  F.    The  wound  showed  no  disposition  to  contract. 

As  it  seemed  obvious  that  the  patient  was  losing  ground,  it  was  decided  to 
remove  the  kidney,  and  I  performed  nephrectomy  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1881, 
being  assisted  by  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Howse  and  Mr.  Clement  Lucas. 

The  operation  was  somewhat  complicated  by  the  condition  of  the  parts  which 
had  resulted  from  the  previous  nephrotomy.  On  exploring  with  the  finger,  in  the 
first  place,  through  the  old  incision,  which  was  still  at  the  surface  widely  open, 
it  was  found  that  all  the  soft  parts  around  the  kidney  had  become  much  condensed 
and  matted  together ;  and  it  was  at  first  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  kidney 
itself  from  the  tissues  which  embraced  it.  The  conditions  presented  a  marked 
contrast  to  those  which  were  present  at  the  time  of  the  nephrotomy  ten  weeks 
previously.  The  outline  of  the  kidney  was,  however,  detected  after  a  few 
minutes*  search,  and  with  the  finger  the  organ  was  carefully  separated  from 
within  its  capsule,  until  the  line  was  reached  apparently  at  which  the  capsule 
became  continuous  at  the  hilus  with  the  upper  dilated  portion  of  the  ureter.  A 
double  strong  silk  ligature  was  now  passed  around  the  pedicle,  with  the  help  of 
^  special  blunt  needle,  and  one  loop  of  this  was  tied,  the  other  being  left  in 
reserve,  and  tied  after  the  removal  of  the  kidney,  which  was  effected  by  snipping 
the  pedicle  with  strong  curved  blimt-pointed  scissors. 

The  first  part  of  the  operation  was  performed  under  the  carbolic  spray,  but  this 
was  discontinued  as  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  there  was  no  risk  of  wounding  the 
peritoneum. 

During  the  operation,  and  especially  &t  the  time  at  which  the  pedicle  was 
ligatured,  the  patient  became  very  faint,  but  revived  under  artificial  respiration 
and  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  brandy. 

The  kidney  removed  weighed  2f  ounces ;  and  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Hale 
Whitp,  House-surgeon,  for  the  following  account  of  it : — "  The  specimen  presented 
the  usual  characters  of  a  so-called  scrofulous  kidney.  The  kidney-substance  was 
riddled  with  cavities  of  various  size,  each  being  lined  by  a  thick,  whitish,  pus- 
secreting  membrane.  No  healthy  structure  could  be  detected  anywhere,  and  no 
stone  was  discovered.  Under  the  microscope  it  was  found  that  almost  all  trace 
of  normal  kidney  structure  had  disappeared,  the  only  remnant  visible  being  a  few 
Malpighian  bodies,  some  of  which  appeared  to  have  imdergone  fibroid  degeneration. 
The  destruction  of  the  normal  texture  appears  to  be  due  to  extensive  cellular 
infiltraticm  of  the  whole  of  the  intertubular  connective  tissue,  which  has  encroached 
upon  and  destroyed  the  intervening  structures.  The  infiltration  is  most  marked 
at  the  surface  of  the  pus-secreting  cavities.  Many  of  the  blood-vessels  are 
thickened." 

The  shock  produced  by  the  operation  was  of  short  duration,  and  within  a  few 
days  it  was  obvious  that  much  improvement  in  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient  had  resulted  from  it.  The  quantity  of  pus  in  the  urine  had  diminished, 
though  by  only  about  one- half  of  its  previous  amount.  The  ligatures  were  found 
loose  in  the  wound  pn  the  ninth  day  after  the  operation. 

A  slow  but  steady  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  patient  has  continued 
since  this  date,  and  on  April  20  (two  months  after  ^the  operation)  it  is  noted 
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that  the  child  eats  and  sleeps  well,  that  she  has  no  pain,  and  that  she  looks 
better  and  is  in  much  better  spirits  than  formerly.  She  has  gained  slightly  in 
weight. 

The  amount  of  pus  in  the  urine  is  less  than  half  of  what  it  was  before  the 
operation.  On  one  occasion  it  has  contained  a  little  blood.  The  wound  is  looking 
healthy  and  healing  soundly  from  the  bottom. 

The  notes  of  July  15, 1881,  record  that  at  this  date— five  months  after  tbe 
removal  of  the  kidney — a  most  marked  improvement  in  every  way  is  perceptible. 
The  child  has  gained  in  colour,  flesh,  and  strength,  is  much  more  lively,  and  plays 
about  all  day  long,  frequently  going  out  of  doors  for  a  walk.  The  appetite  is 
good,  and  she  sleeps  well.    The  temperature  ranges  between  98°  and  99"^  F. 

The  wound  is  slowly  cicatrizing  from  the  edges,  and  is  now  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  only  in  width.  There  are  still  a  few  sinuses  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
depth,  leading  off  from  the  main  wound. 

Tbe  quantity  of  pus  in  the  urine  is  less.  At  the  present  date  it  averages  about 
half-an-ounce  a  day.  Six  weeks  ago  it  was  three-quarters  of  an  ounce.  Occasionally, 
a  little  blood  is  passed  in  the  urine,  and  this  is  usually  accompanied  by  some  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  bladder. 

Tiie  total  amount  of  urine  passed  is  about  half-a-pint  a  day. 

Case  II.— ul  Case  of  Nephrotomy, ^\¥qt  the  details  of  the  notes  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Hewer,  Surgical  Dresser.]  The  patient,  a  lad  sixteen  years  old,  was  admitted 
into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  February  26,  1881,  under  my  care,  on  account 
of  a  large  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  left  kidney.  He  had  been  for  some  time 
previously  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Dyce  Duckworth.  He  was  in  perfect  health 
until  about  four  years  before  admission  into  the  hospital,  when  his  illness  began 
with  a  sudden  sharp  pain,  in  the  left  renal  region,  which  obliged  him  to  go  home 
and  lie  in  bed.  By  the  next  morning,  however,  the  pain  had  ceased,  and  he  was 
as  well  as  ever.  A  second  attack,  with  like  symptoms,  occurred  a  fortnight  after- 
wards ;  and,  subsequently,  attacks  came  on  at  almost  uniform  intervals  of  a  week, 
and  these  have  continued  to  the  date  of  his  admission  into  the  hospital ;  the 
attacks  lasting  usually  from  eight  to  sixteen  hours,  and  the  pain  being  very  acute 
and  always  felt  in  the  same  region— that  of  the  left  kidney.  During  an  attack  a 
large  swelling,  fluctuating  to  pressure,  has  been  perceptible  on  examination  in 
the  painful  region.  The  swelling  has  however,  subsided  soon  afterwards,  and  no 
trace  of  it  can  be  discovered  until  the  onset  of  a  fresh  attack. 

Before  an  attack  it  is  said  the  urine  is  clear ;  immediately  afterwards  it  becomes 
thick  with  pus,  the  thickness  then  again  disappearing  gradually,  and  the  urine 
remaining  clear  until  the  patient  has  suffered  from  another  onset  of  pain. 
During  an  attack  he  always  lies  on  his  back,  with  the  knees  drawn  up ;  and 
while  the  pain  lasts  he  \&  said  to  take  no  food,  nor  does  he  pass  urine,  even  when 
the  attack  is  prolonged  for  many  hours. 

In  June,  1879,  he  was  admitted  into  a  medical  ward,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Andrew,  and  remained  there  for  two  months,  but  without  permanent  benefit ;  the 
attacks  of  pain  and  the  accompanying  symptoms  appearing  with  great  regularity. 

The  general  health  was  somewhat  impaired  by  the  repeated  attacks ;  but  the 
patient  was  able  to  attend  as  an  out-patient,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Duckworth 
until  the  date  of  his  readmission  into  the  hospital 

March  15,  1881.— At  this  date,  rather  more  than  a  fortnight  after  the  patient's 
readmission, 'he  had  a  severe  attack  of  pain,  and  the  left  renal  region  being  occu- 
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pied  by  a  large,  fluctuating  and  tense  swelling,  I  decided  on  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity and  exploring  the  tumour  by  operation. 

The  incisions  made  resembled  those  commonly  adopted  for  lumbar  colotomy, 
the  wound  being  enlarged  subsequently  by  making  an  incision  upwards  at  right 
angles  to  the  first  which  lay  parallel  to  the  last  rib.  After  exposure  of  the 
tumour,  which  proved  to  be  a  largely  dilated  kidney,  it  was  punctured ;  and  about 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  pale  slightly  turbid  fluid  escaped.  [Sp.  gr.  1005,  neutral  in 
reaction,  and  containing  pus-cells  and  a  trace  of  albumen.] 

The  opening  was  then  enlarged,  and  the  dilated  kidney  was  explored  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  by  the  finger  and,  afterwards,  a  metal  sound.  The  lower 
boundaries,  which  seemed  to  extend  into  the  pelvis,  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
reached.    No  calculus  was  discovered. 

The  edges  of  the  wound  jn  the  kidney-cyst  were  now  stitched,  as  to  part  ot 
their  extent,  to  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  abdominal  wall,  and  an  india- 
rubber  tracheotomy  tube  was  afterwards  inserted  to  ensure  good  drainage.  The 
wound  was  dressed  lightly  with  carbolized  oil. 

Carbolic  spray  was  used  during  the  early  stages  of  the  operation,  but  was  dis- 
continued as  soon  as  all  danger  of  wounding  the  peritoneum  was  over. 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  case  is  only  one  of  almost  uninterrupted  progress 
towards  recovery— that  is,  so  far  as  the  operation  and  its  immediate  results  are 
concerned.  The  patient  has  completely  regained  his  health  and  is  free  from 
pain.  He  still  wears  a  drainage  tube,  through  which  a  considerable  quantity  of 
urinary  fluid  is  daily  discharged.  Quite  recently  Mr.  Buckland,  one  of  the 
surgical  dressers,  has  arranged  a  simple  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the  fluid  is 
discharged  into  a  bottle  which  the  patient,  when  walking  about,  carries  slung  to 
Ms  waist. 

Mr.  Buckland  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  account  of  the 
urinary  fluid  passed  through  the  renal  fistula,  and  of  the  urine  passed  per  urethram : 
Fluid  discharged  by  the  renal  fistula :  average  amount  (daily)  21  ounces, 
sp.  gr.  1005. 

Albumen  .-—July  22,    i. 
July  29,  h 
August  1,  i. 
Urea :— July  22,     0*2  per  cent. 
July  29,      0*1       „ 
August  1,    0*1      „ 
Acid,  slightly ;  blood,  a  trace ;  sugar,  none. 
Urine  discharged  per  urethram,  average  amount  daily,  28  ounces,  sp.  gr.  1015. 
Albumen,  none. 
Urea  .—July  22,    10  per  cent. 
July  29,    1-4       „ 
August  1,  2*0       „ 
Acid, slightly;  sugar,  none  ;  blood,  none. 
Case  III. — A  Case  of  Re^ial  Lithotomy, — A  poorly  nourished,  rather  feeble 
woman,  aged  forty-three,  was  admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Dyce  Duckworth,  in  September,  1874,  on  account  of  a  tumour  in  the 
right  renal  region.    "  Pulse,  100 ;  temperature,  98°  F. ;  appetite,  bad ;  frequent 
vomiting  in  the  morning." 

The  urine  was  at  all  times  very  turbid,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus  was 
deposited  in  it  on  standing. 
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The  right  renal  region  was  occupied  by  a  large  swelling,  which  extended  to 
the  middle  line  of  the  body,  and  was  estimated  to  be  of  about  the  size  of  a  full- 
grown  foetal  head.  The  swelling  was  dull  to  percussion,  but  not  over  its  whole 
extent,  and  very  tender.    Its  size  was  variable. 

The  patient's  illness  began  with  pain  in  the  right  side,  accompanied  by  slight 
rigors,  eight  months  before  her  admission  into  the  hospital,  when  she  was  in  the 
fifth  month  of  pregnancy.  Immediately  after  her  confinement  she  first  noticed 
the  swelling,  which  was  at  that  time  of  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  urine 
had  been  very  thick  for  some  time  before  this  date. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  patient's  admission  into  the  hospital,  I  saw  her 
in  consultation  with  Dr.  Duckworth  and  punctured  the  swelling,  drawing  off  about 
eight  ounces  of  pus. 

Some  relief  was  experienced  from  the  operation  ;  the  temperature,  which  was 
previously  raised,  becoming  normal,  and  no  pain  ensuing.  The  tumour  also 
became  smaller.  Three  weeks  afterwards,  however,  the  symptoms  had  become  the 
the  same  as  before  the  operation,  and  it  was  determined  to  explore  the  swelling 
more  thoroughly. 

October,  28,  1874.— An  incision  was  made  in  the  right  loin,  parallel  with  the 
last  rib,  as  for  lumbar  colotomy,  and  the  tissues  carefully  divided,  until  the 
peritoneum  was  reached.  This  was  then  gently  pushed  forward  and  lifted,  so  to 
speak,  off  the  subjacent  structures,  until,  having  been  in  this  way  safely  placed 
out  of  the  way  of  injury,  the  outer  surface  of  a  tense  sac,  corresponding  to  the 
tumour  previously  felt,  was  exposed  to  view.  Only  one  blood-vessel  had  required 
3,  ligature.  The  cyst  was  now  punctured  with  a  trocar  and  cannula^  and  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  former  a  quantity  of  thick  offensive  pus  streamed  out.  A 
sensation,  as  of  the  point  of  the  trocar  coming  down  on  a  calculus,  was  perceived 
as  it  entered  deeply  into  the  cyst.  The  wound  in  the  cyst-wall  having  been  now 
enlarged  with  a  scalpel,  the  forefinger  was  introduced  and  a  large  branched 
calculus  was  at  once  discovered.  The  opening  in  the  wall  of  the  kidney  was  now 
enlarged,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  calculus  was  extracted  in  pieces,  with  some 
difficulty.  A  very  free  oozing  of  dark  blood  from  the  vascular  walls  of  the 
sacculated  kidney  occurred  during  the  removal  of  the  stone,  but  no  haemorrhage 
from  any  special  blood-vessel.  A  small  fragment  of  stone,  deeply  lodged  in  an 
outlying  pouch  of  the  kidney,  and  barely  within  reach  of  the  tip  of  the  finger, 
-even  when  pressure  was  made  on  the  front  wall  of  the  abdomen,  was  left,  as 
the  patient  began  to  show  signs  of  failing  strength,  and  it  seemed  unadvisable 
further  to  prolong  the  operation. 

Drainage  tubes  were  inserted,  and  the  wound  was  syringed  out  with  warm 
water  containing  permanganate  of  potash.  No  sutures  were  inserted ;  the  edges 
of  the  wound  in  the  abdominal  walls  being  only  in  part  approximated  by 
strapping. 

The  patient  was  much  collapsed  immediately  after  the  operation,  and  never 
fairly  rallied.  She  died  on  the  third  day  after  the  operation,  with  no  other 
symptoms  (excepting  chloroform-vomiting)  than  those  of  exhaustion.  Her  tem- 
perature did  not  rise  above  101*1°  F. 

Permission  could  not  be  obtained  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination. 

The  calculus  removed  weighed  nearly  two  ounces,  and  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  phosphate  of  calcium,  with  much  organic  matter.  Its  shape  was  irregular  and 
characteristic  of  the  situation  in  which  it  was  lodged— forming,  as  it  did,  a  cast 
of  the  sacculated  kidney  which  had  contained  it. 
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The  short  time  at  my  disposal  will  permit  only  a  very  brief  consideration  of 
the  points  raised  by  the  foregoing  cases. 

With  respect  to  Case  I.,  the  chief  interest,  I  think,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  facts : — 

1. — ^The  small  amount  of  benefit,  if  any,  which  was  derived  from  merely 
incising  and  draining  the  diseased  kidney.  The '  drainage  was  maintained  as 
efficiently  as  it  is  likely  to  be  under  similar  circumstances ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  the  quantity  of  pus  in  the  urine  was,  after  a  short  period,  practically 
unaltered.  The  woimd,  moreover,  although  granulating  freely,  showed  but  little 
indication,  even  two  months  after  the  operation,  of  healing  or  closing  in  at  any 
part  of  its  boundaries.  The  exposed  kidney  seemed,  if  one  may  so  express  it,  to 
act  as  a  foreign  body. 

2.— The  removal  of  the  kidney  was  made  much  more  difficult  by  the  previous 
nephrotomy.  It  is  true  that,  after  the  boundary  line  of  the  kidney-substance 
was  once  found,  not  much  trouble  was  afterwards  experienced  in  the  enucleation 
of  the  organ.  But  it  seemed,  at  the  time,  as  if  it  would  be  quite  possible 
to  miss  altogether  the  outer  surface  of  the  kidney ;  and,  in  this  case,  had  an 
attempt  been  made  to  separate  anything  outside  the  kidney  itself  or,  in  other 
words,  to  remove  the  capsule  or  condensed  tissue  adherent  to  the  outer  surface  of 
the  latter,  the  troubles  attendant  on  the  operation  would  have  been  multiplied 
tenfold,  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  would  have  been  almost  certainly  opened. 

3. — So  far  as  one  case  can  prove  anything,  this  cajse  proves  that  the  operation 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  removing  the  kidney  from  within  its  capsule. 

4. — The  peril  of  the  operation  (nephrectomy)  seemed,  during  its  performance, 
very  great ;  and  without  such  energetic  assistance  as  was  rendered  at  the  time, 
in  the  performance  of  artificial  respiration,  by  Mr.  Lucas  and  others,  I  think  the 
patient  would  have  died.  The  syncope  occurred  at  about  the  period  at  which  the 
ligature  was  applied ;  but  the  child  had  been  much  reduced  in  strength  before  the 
operation,  and  I  am  disposed  to  doubt  whether,  under  more  favourable  constitu- 
tional conditions,  there  would  have  occurred  the  shock  which  made  us  anxious 
at  this  particular  time  with  regard  to  the  life  of  the  patient.  It  is  certain  that  the 
effects  of  the  shock,  properly  so-called,  disappeared  very  rapidly.  Twenty-four 
hours  afterwards,  the  child  was  very  pale  and  seemed  exhausted,  but  she  was 
quite  composed,  and  on  being  asked  if  she  wished  for  anything,  replied  that  she 
would  like  a  little  meat  And  within  a  few  days  it  was  clear  that  she  was  in  a 
better  constitutional  condition  than  before  the  operation. 

5. — ^The  continued  presence  of  pus  in  the  urine,  and  the  occasional  though 
slight  attacks  of  hasmaturia,  prove  that  recovery  is  not  yet  complete,  and  seem  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  disease  either  in  the  ureter  on  the  affected  siae  or  pos- 
sibly in  some  part  of  the  opposite  renal  tract,  if  not  in  the  bladder  itself  to  the 
region  of  which  the  pain  is  sometimes  referred.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  this 
question  yet.  But  the  case  does  not,  I  believe,  stand  alone  in  respect  of  long 
continuance  of  symptoms  in  a  modified  degree  after  the  operation. 

Tliere  is  one  point  with  reference  to  the  operation  itself  to  which  I  would 
draw  attention,  and  that  is  the  advisability  of  being  provided  with  a  special  blunt 
pointed  needle,  for  passing  the  ligature  around  the  pedicle.  The  depth  of  the 
wound  and  the  narrow  space  in  which  one  has  to  work  render  an  instrument  of 
the  sort  more  necessary  than  would  be  believed  by  one  who  had  not  had  occasion 
to  perform  the  operation. 

With  regard  to  Case  IL— that  of  nephrotomy  for  hydronephrosis — I  have  but 
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little  to  say.  The  relief  has  been  very  great.  All  pain  has  disappeared,  and  the 
lad's  health  has  been  restored.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
explore  again  the  condition  of  the  large  urinary  cyst  which  still  remains,  and  to 
decide  on  the  desirability  of  leaving  matters  as  they  are  or  of  extirpation. 

Case  III.— that  of  renal  lithotomy— illustrates  only  too  well  the  danger  of 
removing  a  large  branched  calculus  from  the  kidney,  even  when  the  operation 
has  not  been  complicated  by  a  wound  of  the  peritoneum  or  other  mishap  not  of 
necessity  attendant  on  the  operation.  It  is  true  that  the  patient  was  in  this 
instance  but  a  weakly  subject,  and  a  better  result  might  have  accrued  had 
the  operation  been  undertaken  at  an  earlier  period  of  her  illness.  But  I  believe 
any  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  stone  similar  to  that  which  was  taken 
away  from  this  patient  must  be  necessarily  very  perilous,  both  from  shock  and, 
perhaps  still  more,  from  the  loss  of  blood  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  dilated 
and  vascular  kidney.  Of  course  these  remarks  would  not  be  applicable  to  any 
case  of  renal  calculus  of  small  or  even  moderate  size.  But,  in  the  case  of  a  large 
branched  stone,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  would  be  a  safer  procedure  to 
remove  the  kidney  forthwith,  with  the  calculus,  than  to  make  a  prolonged  attempt 
to  remove  the  stone.  And  this  seems  more  especially  advisable  when  one  considers 
the  diseased  condition  of  the  kidney,  of  which  the  stone  is,  perhaps,  rather  a 
representative  than  a  cause.  One  case  is,  of  course,  of  but  little  value  in  deter- 
mining a  surgical  procedure,  and  can  prove  nothing.  But  the  present  case  may 
help  with  others  in  establishing  the  right  method  of  treatment  in  these  cases,  so 
irremediable  except  by  surgical  operation,  and  for  this  reason  it  seems  right  to 
place  it  on  record.  • 


Some  points  in  connection  with  Operations  on  the  Kidney. 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  J.  Barker,  London. 

The  following  questions  are  the  basis  of  this  paper  :— 

1. — How  early  in  the  course  of  its  formation  can  a  calculus  in  the  kidney  be 
accurately  diagnosed  % 

2. — How  early  is  it  justifiable  to  operate  on  the  organ  fur  this  condition? 

3.— In  what  ^ould  such  an  operation  consist ;  whether  in  simple  incision  of  the 
kidney,  with  extraction  of  the  stone,  or  in  nephrectomy  % 

4.— How  late  is  it  justifiable  to  attempt  nephrectomy  for  renal  calculus  \ 

The  importance  and  difficulty  of  answering  these  questions  decisively  have 
been  keenly  felt  by  the  author  in  several  cases  fdready  recorded.  Firstly,  because 
though  renal  calculus  is  often  the  cause  of  distressing  and  even  rapid  and  dan- 
gerous disease,  instances  are  familiar  to  us  in  which  stone  has  lain  in  the  kidney 
for  years  without  either  much  suffering  or  danger.  In  the  first  class  of  cases  early 
diagnosis  would  be  most  desirable  with  a  view  to  operation,  and  in  the  latter  two  in 
order  that  we  might  at  once  decide  not  to  interfere.  Manifestly,  then,  we  mvst  set 
ourselves  to  establish  rules  for  diagnosis  between  these  two  classes.  Again,  a  small 
stone  often  causes  intense  and  chronic  distress,  but  little  damage  to  the  kidney, 
while  a  large  one  may  produce  complete  destruction  of  the  organ  with  but  slight 
suffering :  and  vice  verscu 

To  the  operator,  then,  two  groups  of  cases  are  at  once  suggested : — (1)  Early 
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calculoas  disease  with  little  or  no  disorganization  of  the  kidney.  (2)  Stone,  with  much 
damage  to  the  organ  and  perinephritic  structures.  Admitting  gradations  between 
these  two  groups,  it  is  nevertheless  essential  that,  from  an  operator  s  point  of  view, 
they  should  be  considered  as  well  defined,  for  reasons  which  perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  formulate  briefly. 

In  the  first  our  patients  are  generally  younger,  therefore  less  likely  to  have 
concomitant  diseases.  In  them  the  remaining  kidney,  after  destruction  of  one  by 
disease  or  operation,  probably  hypertrophies  more  readily  than  in  those  who  have 
passed  maturity.  Again,  the  perinephritic  tissues  are  still  healthy.  If  the  organ 
be  incised  or  removed,  then  the  latter  are  far  more  likely  to  heal  kindly  than  if 
deeply  implicated  in  inflammatory  disease,  as  in  the  second  group.  Further 
operations  at  an  early  stage  are  easier,  more  rapid,  and  less  bloody  than  later. 
Finally,  the  first  group  of  patients  have  not  been  worn  out  by  suppuration  and 
fever,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  the  second. 

These  patients  are,  as  a  rule,  older  and  more  liable  to  concomitant  diseases.  If 
operated  on,  the  state  of  chronic  inflammation  or  actual  suppuration  of  ail  the 
tissues  dealt  with  renders  the  probability  of  septic  sequelae  far  greater  than  where 
all  are  sound.  The  other  kidney  is  here  less  likely  to  be  healthy.  Again,  in  some 
cases,  the  pedicle  of  the  organ  is  so  encased  in  tough,  fibrous  inflammatory  tissue 
that  it  cannot  be  isolated  with  any  reasonable  expenditure  of  time  and  force,  and 
safe  removal  of  the  kidney  is  consequently  impossible.  An  incompleted  or 
exploratory  operation  is  here  almost  as  bad  as  nephrectomy,  in  view  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  perinephritic  structures.  Finally,  these  patients  have  freqently  suf- 
fered from  prolonged  pain,  suppuration,  and  fever. 

Theoretically,  then,  early  operations  on  the  kidney  for  calculus  hold  out  far 
better  prospects  than  if  performed  later.  And  experience  confirms  this  deduc- 
tion, whether  we  examine  nephrotomy  or  nephrectomy.  The  brilliant  cases  of 
Professor  Simon,  Professor  Czemy,  and  Mr.  Henry  Morris  could  never  be  com- 
pared with  the  slow,  diflicult  operations  and  tedious  recoveries  in  those  interfered 
with  at  a  later  stage  of  the  disease.  As  to  nephrectomy  generally,  from  a  study 
of  about  sixty  cases  of  the  operation  for  various  causes  now  before  me,  it  is  clear 
that  the  proc^ure  has  been  most  fortunate  among  young  people,  specially  so  in 
children. 

In  answer,  then,  to  Question  1,  the  above  cases  may  first  be  cited.  In  these, 
early  operation  demonstrated  the  presence  of  small  calculi  in  fairly  healthy 
kidneys.  In  Professor  Simon's  case  nephrectomy  was  performed  on  account  of 
the  pain  produced,  but  even  when  he  had  cut  down  upon  the  organ,  and  had  it 
actually  under  his  fingers,  he  could  hardly  convince  himself  that  there  was  a 
calculus  present.  On  removing  the  organ  the  correctness  of  his  first  diagnosis 
was  proved.  The  same  precisely  may  be  said  of  Professor  Czerny's  case,  which 
was  crowned  by  brilliant  success.  But  a  clearer  answer  still  is  to  be  found  in  the 
very  perfect  diagnosis  made  by  Dr.  Sidney  Coupland  and  Mr.  Morris  in  the  case 
in  which  the  latter  removed  a  small  stone  from  a  healthy  kidney  with  complete 
saccess,  and  without  producing  a  urinary  fistula  in  the  loin.  The  importance  of 
this  case  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

But  all  physicians  and  surgeons  of  experience  are  familiar  with  instances 
where, from  well-marked  subjective  symptoms,  with  perhaps  a  little  hematuria, 
ihey  are  satisfied  that  a  calculus  exists  in  the  kidney,  though  unable  to  discover 
any  enlargement  of  the  organ,  notable  pus  formation,  or  other  objective  evidence 
of  advanced  disease. 
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Now,  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis  in  any  doubtful  cases  of  early  disease  where  the 
suffering  justified  interference,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  a  free  antiseptic 
exploratory  incision  in  the  loin  until  the  kidney  is  reached ;  that  the  latter  should 
then  be  examined  with  a  fine  needle  thrust  into  its  convexity  at  various  points, 
and  aimed  towards  its  pelvis.  This  procedure  I  have  found  of  use  myself.  It 
has  the  advantage  over  simple  puncture  through  the  loin  without  incision 
that  the  whole  kidney  can  be  accurately  and  systematically  explored  with  the 
needle,  as  it  lies  under  the  finger.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  this  should 
not  be  done  in  the  case  of  fairly  healthy  kidneys,  gently  of  course,  but  freely. 
The  uninflamed  tissues  around  do  not  bleed  much,  as  I  can  testify  from  expe- 
rience of  my  first  nephrectomy.  Nor,  is  it  clear  how  repeated  puncture  of  the 
organ  with  a  very  fine  needle,  well  directed,  could  injure  it.  If  this  exploration 
should  negative  calculus,  the  lumbar  wound  could  be  closed  again  and  would  not 
be  foimd  to  be  serious.  Ordinary  palpation  in  early  calculous  disease  often  affords 
only  negative  evidence.  The  kidney  lies  high  up,  almost  beyond  reach.  But 
when  the  stone  is  large  the  organ  will  generally  be  found  lower  than  usual  and 
well  within  reach  of  the  hand. 

In  answer,  then,  to  Question  2, 1  would  venture  to  say  the  earlier  an  operation 
is  done  the  better,  provided  the  symptoms  are  clear  and  the  patient's  distress 
marked  and  increasing.  Great  caution,  of  course,  is  necessary  in  deciding  in  such 
cases.  They  should  be  watched  closely  for  some  time  to  see  whether  the  symp- 
toms are  aggravated  or  relieved.  If  the  former,  and  especially  if  the  organ  b^in 
to  descend  towards  the  pelvis  and  to  become  very  tender,  there  should  be  no 
hesitation  in  making  an  exploratory  incision  as  aboVe,  and  in  removing  the  stone 
or  whole  organ  if  necessary.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distress  is  trifling,  not 
interfering  vnt)i  exertion  and  diminishing  in  course  of  time  ;  if  the  kidney  be  not 
clearly  felt  with  the  hand,  and  the  latter  discover  little  tenderness,  we  may  wait, 
still  watching  the  case  for  any  return  of  pain,  tenderness,  descent,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  organ. 

In  answer  to  Question  3, 1  venture  to  think  that  the  whole  matter  is  much 
simplified,  if  we  adopt  the  idea  of  the  antiseptic  exploratory  lumbar  incision, 
with  careful  but,  if  necessary,  free  pimcture  of  the  organ.  If  by  these  means  the 
latter  is  shown  to  contain  several  small  or  one  large  stone  or  to  have  its  pelvis 
encrusted  with  calculous  matter,  it  should,  I  submit,  be  removed  in  toto.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  small  single  calculus  were  found  either  in  the  substance  of  the 
kidney  or  in  its  pelvis,  it  could  be  removed  by  simple  incision  of  the  organ  as  in 
Mr.  Morris's  case.  A  clean  cut  into  the  substance  of  the  kidney  along  its  convex 
margin  does  not  necessarily  produce  severe  bleeding,  as  Professor  Brandt's  case 
proves,  and  as  I  have  seen  in  one  of  my  own  operations.  Such  h»morrhage,  too, 
has  been  shown  to  be  easily  arrested  by  pressure. 

As  to  Question  4,  it  is  more  difficult  to  answer  than  either  of  the  other  three. 
Between  nephrotomy  with  extraction  of  stone  and  nephrectomy  there  is,  I  venture 
to  assert,  but  little  ultimate  choice  in  very  advanced  calculous  renal  disease,  if  I 
have  interpreted  recorded  cases  aright  after  careful  study.  Nephrectomy  appears 
particularly  formidable  late  in  the  disease,  both  as  regards  the  mere  procedure 
itself,  and  in  its  effect  upon  the  economy  for  reasons  already  briefly  given,  and  for 
others  which,  though  interesting,  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  but  especially 
because  these  patients  are  generally  older.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  as  far  as  the 
numbers  go,  that,  out  of  the  cases  of  nephrectomy  for  stone  in  the  kidney  which 
I  have  been  able  to  collect,  seven  died ;  all  of  whom  were  above  thirty  years  of 
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age.  The  three  patients  who  survived  were  all  under  twenty-four.  Nephrectomy 
for  other  causes,  however,  has  been  performed  successfully  on  individuals  as 
old  as  fifty-three. 

If  permitted  to  attempt  an  answer  to  the  question  myself,  it  would  be  this. 
Should  the  affected  kidney  be  still  only  moderately  enlarged,  very  movable  and 
very  hard,  giving  no  sense  Qf  fluctuation ;  if  there  be  but  little  tenderness  or 
palpitation  over  it,  and  the  pus  passed  per  uretkram  be  fairly  constant  in  quantity^ 
not  frequently  and  suddenly  disappearing,  while  severe  attacks  of  pain,  swelling 
of  the  tumour,  and  rise  of  temperature  set  in,  to  reappear  with  relief  of  these 
symptoms,  the  case  is  less  unfavourable  for  operation,  provided  the  patient  be 
not  too  old  and  be  in  fairly  good  health.  But  if  the  organ  be  much  enlarged, 
fixed  in  the  abdomen,  soft  and  doughy  or  fluctuating ;  should  there,  above  all,  be 
much  local  tenderness  on  pressure,  rise  of  temperature  synchronously  with 
attacks  of  pain  and  swelling  in  the  tumour,  I  submit  that  the  case  is  most  un- 
fivourable  for  primary  nephrectomy  even  though  the  patient  be  young,  much 
more  if  he  have  passed  maturity. 

The  question  of  secondary  nephrectomy,  after  previous  antiseptic  incision  into- 
the  organ  and  prolonged  drainage  under  continued  antiseptic  treatment,  is,  how-  * 
ever,  well  worthy  of  consideration,  but  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 


A  Stucessful  Case  of  Nephrectomy. 
Mr.  K.  Clement  Lucas,  London. 

H.  L.,  aged  36,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  on  November  26,  1879. 
He  was  a  fair-haired,  spare  man  of  average  height    His  father  died  of  phthisis. 

He  was  at  one  time  a  sailor,  and  eighteen  years  ago  was  in  India,  where  he 
sofiered  from  fever.    Of  late  he  has  been  employed  as  a  bricklayer  or  dock  labourer. 

HiHcry  0/ the  present  disease. — On  the  2nd  of  September,  1874,  he  was  admitted 
into  a  medical  ward  of  Guy's  Hospital,  suffering  from  pain  in  the  back  and  in  the 
region  of  the  left  kidney.  He  first  felt  the  pain  three  months  before.  There  was 
a  history  of  his  having  fallen  from  a  height  on  to  a  brick  wall  some  nine  months 
before,  but  from  this  he  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  much.  His  urine  was 
found  to  contain  pus  and  'albumen ;  but  he  had  never  passed  blood,  nor  did  he 
pass  any  during  his  stay  in  the  hospital  A  swelling  appeared  in  the  left  loin 
which  was  opened,  and  eight  ounces  of  foetid  pus  escaped.  He  left  the  hospital 
a  few  weeks  later,  some  pus  still  escaping  from  a  sinus  in  the  loin,  and  some 
being  still  discharged  with  the  urine.  The  diagnosis  made  at  this  time  was 
scrofulous  kidney  with  perinephritic  abscess. 

The  sinus  never  healed  completely,  but  continued  to  discharge  during  the  five 
years  intervening  between  his  leaving  the  hospital  and  his  second  admission. 
About  seven  weeks  before  he  again  applied  for  relief,  urine  commenced  to  escape 
through  the  sinus,  and  the  pain  and  discomfort  occasioned  by  this,  together  with 
the  frequent  and  painful  micturition,  caused  him  to  give  up  work.  There  was  no 
history  of  his  having  passed  stone  or  gravel.  His  urine  generally  contained  much 
sediment,  which  was  occasionally  streaked  with  blood. 

Condition  on  admission  in  1879. — He  is  very  weak,  and  much  wasted.  There 
is  a  sinus  in  Ms  left  loin,  situated  one  inch  below,  and  one  inch  behind,  the  end  of 
the  last  rib,  through  which  urine  and  pus  escape.    He  has  great  pain  in  passing 
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water,  and  still  more  after  he  has  passed  it,  the  pain  lasting  for  about  twenty 
minutes.    He  can  only  pass  it  in  the  sitting  posture.    The  urine  contains  pus. 

He  requires  to  pass  it  three  or  four  times  during  the  night,  and  frequently,  and 
in  small  quantity,  during  the  day.  His  temperature  is  normal,  tongue  uniformly 
red ;  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and  spleen  healthy.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  urine  and  pus 
passes  from  the  sinus  to  keep  him  uncomfortably  wet.  A  flannel  bandage  and 
pad  are  used  to  soak  it  up. 

December  10,  1879.— About  11.30  p.m.  yesterday,  the  patient  experienced 
violent  pain  in  the  kidney,  groin,  and  urethra,  which  continued  till  6  A.M.  this 
morning,  since  which  time  urine  has  ceased  to  pass  from  the  sinus.  There  is  an 
increased  quantity  of  pus  in  the  urine.  At  10  a.m.  urine  commenced  again  to  pass 
through  the  sinus. 

December  12. — He  is  unable  to  get  any  rest  at  night,  owing  to  the  pain. 
He  was  ordered  morphia,  gr.  i,  by  hjrpodermic  injection,  every  night. 

December  31.— He  has  remained  in  much  the  same  condition,  with  occa- 
sional exacerbations  of  pain,  generally  to  be  attributed  to  some  stoppage  of  the 
sinus. 

In  January,  1 880,  his  urine  was  more  completely  examined,  and  the  quantity 
passed  in  twenty-four  hours  recorded.  On  Jan.  7  he  passed  59  oz. ;  Jan.  8 
50  oz. ;  Jan.  9,  44  oz. ;  Jan.  10,  48  oz. ;  Jan.  11,  52  oz. ;  Jan.  12,  60  oz.  ;  Jan.  13 
68  oz.  The  sp.  gravity  varied  from  1017  to  1020;  was  acid,  contained  lithates 
and  a  considerable  sediment  of  pus.  On  Jan.  14  the  sinus  stopped  dis- 
charging, and  he  passed  49  oz.  of  urine.  It  was  closed  on  Jan.  15,  and  he  passed 
53  oz.  On  the  16th  the  sinus  reopened,  and  only  38  oz.  were  collected,  but 
some  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  whether  all  was  measured  on  this  date.  On  the  17th 
he  passed  44  oz. ;  on  the  18th,  45  oz. ;  on  the  19th,  48  oz. ;  on  the  21st,  70  oz.  of  urine ; 
sp.  gr.,  1017 ;  on  the  22nd,  58  oz.,  23rd,  50  oz.,  <fec.  Judging  from  the  quantity  and 
character  of  the  urine  passed,  tliat  the  right  kidney  must  be  in  a  fairly  healthy  con- 
dition, whilst  the  suppuration  which  had  existed  nearly  six  years  in  the  left 
kidney  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  destroy  the  greater  part  of  its  secreting  sub- 
stance; finding,  too,  that  the  stopping  up  of  the  sinus  in  the  loin  made  no 
material  difference  in  the  quantity  of  urine  passed,  I  determined,  after  watching 
him  three  months,  to  attempt  to  remove  the  diseased  organ. 

The  operation  was  performed  on  February  17,  1879.  The  patient  was  placed 
on  his  right  side,  with  a  pillow  beneath  the  loin,  and  ether  administered.  A 
vertical  incision  was  then  made  through  the  sin  us,  from  the  last  rib  to  the  crest  of  the 
ilium.  The  muscles  were  divided  till  the  abdominal  cavity  was  reached.  The  lower 
end  of  the  kidney  could  now  be  felt,  but  it  could  not  be  separated  from  the  lower  ribs 
and  parietes,  on  account  of  extensive  adhesions.  The  capsule  was  opened,  and 
the  adhesions  were  cut  through  with  a  curved,  probe-pointed  bistoury.  When  the 
pedicle  was  reached  an  indurated  lump  was  felt,  which  proved  to  be  the  upper  end 
of  the  ureter,  enormously  thickened.  It  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
wound  transversely  above,  before  the  pedicle  could  be  secured.  Carbolized  silk 
ligatures  were  used,  and  the  vessels  were  tied  apart  from  the  ureter,  which  was 
afterwards  ligatured.  The  transverse  wound  was  closed  with  wire  sutures,  the 
vertical  being  loosely  brought  together  to  prevent  the  protrusion  of  intestines. 
Antiseptic  spray  and  dressings  were  used.  He  recovered  quickly  from  the  effects 
of  the  ether  and  shock  of  the  operation,  and  at  9  p.m.  his  temperature  was  98 '2. 
He  was  slightly  sick  on  waking  from  a  short  sleep.  At  10  p.m.  he  was  redressed, 
as  there  was  slight  oozing  from  the  wound.  On  the  following  day  his  temperature 
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rose  to  102*2°  in  the  morning,  and  102*4°  in  the  evening ;  but  he  felt  well,  and  passed 
28  ounces  of  urine,  of  the  sp.  gr.  1022.  On  the  second  day  he  passed  as  much  as 
4&i  ounces  of  urine,  of  sp.  gr.  1020,  in  twenty-four  hours.  His  temperatnre  fell  to 
1008^  in  the  rooming,  and  101*6°  in  the  evening.  On  the  third  day  he  complained  of 
pain  in  the  side  and  groin,  and  lay  with  his  left  leg  drawn  up.  After  being 
dressed  his  temperature  was  1021°  but  in  the  evening  it  fell  to  100-4°.  He  passed 
43  ounces  of  urine  of  sp.  gr.  1018.  On  the  fourth  day  the  urine  was  noticed  to  be 
dark-coloured,  from  carbolic  dressings,  but  they  were,  nevertheless,  continued. 
His  temperature  was  100°,  morning  and  evening.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the 
operation  his  temperature  was  normal.  He  passed  a  motion,  which  caused  him 
great  pain  in  the  side  and  groin,  relieved  by  an  opium  pilL 

From  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  day  he  progressed  favourably,  his  temperature 
being  normal  in  the  morning,  and  rising  to  99°  or  100°  at  night.  The  amount  of 
urea  excreted  in  the  urine  was  calculated  on  several  occasions,  and  varied  from 
225  grains  to  337*60  grains  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  pus  remained.  He  was  able  to 
eat  chicken  and  rabbit.  On.  the  fourteenth  day  a  little  blood  was  noticed  on  the 
dressings,  and  attributed  to  his  straining  at  stool.  On  the  fifteenth  day 
haemorrhage  occurred  after  the  dressing,  and  seemed  to  be  the  consequence  of 
the  ligature  having  been  dragged  upon  in  lifting  him.  He  was  redressed,  and  a 
morphia  injection  administered.  The  bleeding  recurred  at  5  a.m.  on  the 
sixteenth  day.  The  wound  was  redressed  and  plugged  with  gauze,  and  morphia 
again  administered  subcutaneously.  Haemorrhage  recurred  during  the  day,  and 
in  the  aftiemoon  I  opened  up  the  wound,  under  chloroform,  and  attempted 
to  slip  a  ligature  along  the  old  ligatures  and  re-tio  the  pedicle.  This  appeared 
to  check  the  haemorrhage,  which  welled  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  wound. 
Another  injection  of  morphia  was  afterwards  administered.  On  the  seventeenth 
day,  haemorrhage  having  again  occurred,  and  the  patient  being  in  a  most  pre- 
carious state  from  loss  of  blood,  I  plugged  the  wound  tightly  and  forcibly  with 
two  large  sponges,  steeped  in  perchloride  of  iron,  and  bound  the  abdomen 
tightly  round  with  a  flannel  bandage.  This  completely  succeeded  in  stopping  the 
haemorrhage.  He  was  ordered  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia,  subcutaneously, 
every  six  hours,  for  twenty-four  hours. 

March  6.  He  slept  fairly  well  at  intervals,  passed  43  oz.  of  urine,  temp,  normal. 

„  7.  Slept  well,  temperature  96*6  to  99*4.    Had  two  iryections  of  morphia. 

„  8.  Temperature :  M.  97*8°    E.  990°  Urine :  42  or 

„  9.  „               „    97-8°     „    99-8°      „         30  oz. 

„  10.  „               „    97*8°     „    99*4°      „        36  oz. 

„  11.  „               ,,    97*0°     „    98*6°     „ 

„  12.  „               „    98*8°     „    99*4°      „         34  oz. 

I  conmienced  to  remove  the  sponges  by  cutting  away  the  protruding  part. 
Patient  gaining  strength,  and  eating  better.  No  recurrence  of  bleeding  since 
the  plugging. 

March  13.  Temperature :  M.  98*0°  E.    99*4°  Urine :  38  oz. 

„        14.  „  „    99*0°    „    102*0°     „         36  oz. 

„       15.  „  „    97-8°    „    100*6° 

„      17.  98*2.  Was  sick,andhad  an  opium  pill. 

„       18.  The  greater  part  of  the  sponge  has  been  cut  away. 

„       19.  Temperature :  M.  101*4°.  E.  103*4°.    Sick  and  complains  of  pain. 

The  remainder  of  the  last  sponge  and  the  ligatures  were  removed. 
Part  ii.  t 
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March  20.  Morning  temperature  99'4^    E.  T.  101*3^.    He  had  a  slight  rigor. 
„       21.        „  „  99*2°     „    „  100'2°.    Progressing  favourably. 

„       22.         „  „  97-6"     „    „  100-2°. 

„      23.        „  „  981°     „    „  100*6°.    Progressing  favourably. 

No  haemorrhage  since  removal  of  sponges. 
„       24.  Morning  temperature  99*0°.       E.T.  99*2°.    Granulations   look  red 

and  healthy.    Wound  rapidly  healing. 
„       26.  At   7  P.M.,   haemorrhage  again  took  place,  consequent  upon  his 

straining  to  pass  a  motion.    The  wound  was  again  plugged  by 

the  house-surgeon.    Temperature  97*1°.    Evening  temperature 

981°. 
„      26.  Slight  haemorrhage  occurred  at  8  a.m.,  and  more  3.30  p.m.    Patient 

much  weaker. 
„      27.  Patient    more    comfortable,    but   has   lost   appetite.      Morning 

temperature  972°.  Evening  temperature  99*8°.  Severe  haemor- 
rhage occurred  at  1.16. 
„      28.  Temperature   98-8°.     Passed  46  oz.  of  urine,  at  5  p.m.,  dressing 

saturated  with  blood.    Fresh  sponges  steeped  in  perchloride  of 

iron  were  inserted. 
„      29.  Temperature  98°.      Evening   temperature   99  8°.      Patient  much 

exhausted,  wandering,  especially  restless  during  sleep. 
y,      30.  More  comfortable.    Outside  sponge  removed,  and  a  fresh  carbolized 

sponge  put  in  its  place. 
„      31.  Vomited  ,an  egg.    Fresh  sponge  on  the  outside.     No  bleeding. 

Patient  very  restless  during  sleep. 
April  1.      Temperature  97*8°    Evening  temp.  99*4. 
„     2.  „  990°  „  „      101-6. 

»     3.  „  97-8°  „  „        99-4. 

„     4.  „  99-4°  „  „       100-8. 

„     5.  „  98-4°  „  „        99-4. 

The  sponges  were  removed  without  any  recurrence  of  haemorrhage  to-day. 
There  was  no  haemorrhage  after  this  date. 

April  6.    Temperature  97-8°.    Evening  temperature  98*6°.    Urine  44  oz. 
„     7.    He  sat  up  to-day  for  twenty  minutes  and  was  not  fatigued. 
„     8.    Sat  up  thirty-five  minutes. 
„  19.    He  has  been  gradually  improving,  his  temperature  remains  about 

normal ;  to-day,  he  was  carried  into  the  garden. 
„    20.    His   temperature   to-day    gradually  rose,  and  at  7  p.m.    reached 
104*2°,  followed  by  sweating  and  rapid  fall  of  temperature.    He 
did  not  get  up  to-day. 
„    21.     He  passed  60  oz.  of  urine.     Morning  temperature  97*2°.    Evening 

temperature  101*8°. 
„    22.   Morning  temperature  97*6°.    Evening  temperature  100*4°. 
„    23.  „  „  98*0°  „  „  98*6°. 

He  gradually  gained  strenirth  during  May,  and  was  removed  into  a  general 
ward. 

On  June  25,  a  sinus  still  remaining,  under  chloroform  I  explored  the  wound, 
and  found  the  sinus  travelled  along  the  ureter.  A  drainage  tube  was  inserted 
in  this  direction.     No  constitutional  disturbance  followed  this  operation. 
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On  July  2,  the  drainage  tube,  having  caused  him  pain  and  discomfort,  was 
removed.  He  remained  in  the  hospital  till  the  end  of  June,  with  a  discharging 
wound,  but  able  to  get  about  a  little. 

At  the  end  of  June  my  friend  Mr.  Couling,  of  Brighton,  very  kindly  took  him 
into  the  Brighton  Hospital,  where  he  remained  two  months,  and  derived  great 
benefit  from  the  change  and  treatment  he  received  there.  The  sinus  however 
continued  to  discharge,  and  he  still  passed  pus  in  the  urine.  He  came  back  to 
London  in  October,  and,  after  a  short  stay  in  Guy's,  went  home.  He  then  began 
more  rapidly  to  gain  strength  as  less  pus  escaped  from  the  sinus  and  less  was 
passed  in  the  urine.  It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  Christmas  that  the  sinus 
finally  soundly  healed.  Since  then  he  has  been  able  to  do  a  little  work,  and  has 
grown  much  stouter,  and  is  quite  free  from  pain. 

The  kidney  removed  was  much  puckered  on  the  surface,  arid  on  section  was 
found  to  have  its  secreting  substance  almost  entirely  destroyed  and  occupied  by 
suppurating  cavities.  One  of  these  communicated  through  the  puckered  cortex 
with  the  sinus,  and  allowed  the  contents  of  the  cloaca  to  escape  through  the  loin. 
The  ureter  was  greatly  thickened.  The  man  left  his  work  as  a  bricklayer  to  show 
himself  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress.  The  wound  is  soundly  healed,  and  the 
urine  remains  free  from  pus. 


Lumbar  Nephrectomy  for  Nephrolithiasis. 
Mr.  Richard  Barwell,  London. 

I  have  twice  removed  the  kidney.    My  first  case  (for  pyonephrosis)  turned  out 
to  be  tuberculous.    The  girl,  aged  16,  appeared  for  thirty-six  hours  to  be  benefited 
but  afterwards  she  became  weaker,  and  sank  on  the  sixth  day. 

The  second  case,  the  subject  of  this  paper,  was  operated  on  for  nephrolithiasis. 
The  symptoms  which  to  me  appear  to  justify,  or  rather  to  call  for,  this  operation 
are— pain,  nausea,  hectic,  and  continuous  emaciation  ;  also  remittent  hgematuria 
and  increasing  pyelitis.  When  these  symptoms  are  marked,  I  believe  nephro- 
lithotomy will  (unless  the  stone  be  quite  small)  prove  useless  or  only  temporarily 
useful,  and  that  nephrectomy  should  be  the  operation  chosen. 

October  12,  1880.— Dennis  Fenton,  aged  18,  juvenile  and  undeveloped  for  that 
age,  came  under  my  care  in  Charing  Cross  Hospital.  The  lad  was  of  healthy 
parentage,  and  has  suJBfered  from  no  illness  except  measles.  At  the  end  of  July 
he  suflfered  severe  paroxysmal  pain  about  the  left  loin,  frequently  having  to  sit 
down  and  bend  himself  to  get  relief.  Six  weeks  ago — i.e.,  about  the  beginning  of 
September — he  first  observed  a  swelling  in  the  left  loin. 

October  14. — During  the  night,  and  previously  to  my  seeing  him,  the  lumbar 
swelling  burst,  discharging  a  small  quantity  of  thin  watery  pus. 

October  16. — I  examined  him  carefully.  A  probe  passed  into  the  orifice  of  the 
abscess  went  upward,  forward,  and  a  little  inward  to  a  depth  of  four  inches ;  it 
impinged  only  on  soft  parts.  The  swelling  occupied  a  considerable  space,  being  a 
general  enlargement  of  all  parts  about  the  loin.  There  was  dulness  at  the  lower 
chest  behind,  running  up  to  the  sixth  rib.  Respiratory  murmur,  though  rather 
distant,  was  distinct.  The  urine  was  normal  in  quantity,  sp.  gr.  1016,  was  cloudy, 
with  muco-pus,  therefore  (or  also)  containing  some  albumen. 

October  18. — I  made  an  incision  as  for  lumbar  colotomy,  and  let  out  at  least 
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six  ounces  of  pus,  and  passing  in  my  finger  felt  the  kidney,  which  was  entire,  but 
appeared  to  contain  some  hard  substance  set  down  as  in  all  probability  a  stone. 

The' rest  of  the  case  at  this  time  consists  in  watching  the  lad's  fluctuating  con- 
dition. In  the  middle  of  November  about  one-eighth  of  the  urine  in  a  glass  was  a 
pus  deposit.  The  wound  was  re-opened.  No  permission  for  further  operative  pro- 
cedure could  be  obtained.  Under  a  system  of  rest  and  diet  his  general  condition 
improved,  and,  giving  him  strict  orders  to  show  himself  every  week,  I  dismissed 
him  on  the  28th  of  January,  1881. 

The  boy  Dennis,  fairly  comfortable  and  gaining  weight  during  the  last  six 
weeks  of  his  stay  in  the  hospital,  began  to  suffer  as  soon  as  movement  and  the  less 
careful  diet  procurable  by  his  parents  recommenced.  A  free  discharge  from  the 
lumbar  sinus  set  in,  he  lost  flesh,  and  became  pale  and  ansemic. 

March  29.— He  was  re-admitted  into  hospital  The  pus  deposit  in  the  glass 
varies  from  one-eighth  to  one  tenth,  otherwise  the  secretion  was  normal  He 
suffered  considerably,  referring  the  pain  to  the  front  of  the  abdomen  on  a  level 
with  the  umbilicus  at  the  edge  of  the  left  rectus.  The  temperature  chart  was  very 
uneven,  up  and  down— the  hectic  temperature. 

April  10. — I  had  sounded  the  sinus  twice  unavailingly ;  at  this  date  a  more 
fortunate  direction  of  the  probe  among  numerous  passages  enabled  me  to  detect  a 
stone. 

May  5. — Leave  for  operative  measures  being  at  length  obtained,  I  determined 
to  remove  the  stone  from  the  kidney  or  the  gland  itself,  according  to  circumstances. 
Two  conditions  would,  I  foresaw,  render  either  procedure  difficult — viz.,  the  thick 
semi-cartilaginous  scar-tissue  about  the  site  of  operation ;  and  the  remarkable 
proximity  of  the  twelfth  rib  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium— indeed,  there  was  in  the  erect 
posture  hardly  more  interval  here  than  between  any  two  ribs.  In  order  to 
eliminate  this  latter  difficulty  as  much  as  possible,  I  placed  the  boy,  when  etherized, 
across  a  firm,  thick  bag  of  sand,  bending  the  lumbar  spine  forward  and  to  the  right. 

I  made  an  incision  (not  including  the  sinus  mouth,  which  lay  too  near  the 
spine)  obliquely  downward,  and  a  little  outward  from  the  lower  border  of  the 
eleventh  rib  to  the  ilium,  and,  drawing  the  skin  apart,  endeavoured  to  recognize 
the  edge  of  the  erector  spinas,  but  the  parts  were  all  converted  into  tough 
amorphous  scar  tissue,  and  the  usual  guide  to  the  kidney  was  lost.  The  sinus 
appeared  to  pass  through  the  thickness  of  the  muscle.  I  enlarged  the  orifice  a 
little,  and,  pressing  my  finger  along  the  passage,  felt  the  stone  within  the  kidney. 
Passing  my  knife  along  the  finger  as  a  director,  I  opened  the  parts  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  outer  wound ;  and  then,  drawing  it  along  the  lower  border  of  the 
last  rib,  I  made  an  angular  flap,  which,  being  retracted,  gave  a  certain,  though 
still  restricted,  room.  I  now  passed  in  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  incising  the  gland  a 
little  to  facilitate  its  extraction,  endeavoured  to  remove  the  stone ;  but  it  broke 
down  in  part,  and  the  rest  was  evidently  too  deeply  embedded ;  it  could  not  be 
safely  removed.  Up  to  this  time  no  appreciable  amount  of  bleeding  had  taken 
place,  but  now  blood  began  to  well  up  pretty  freely  from  the  depths  of  the 
wound.  I  dreaded  any  continuance  of  this  in  so  ansemic  a  patient.  Therefore, 
placing  a  small  piece  of  sponge  on  the  wounded  part  of  the  kidney,  I  requested  Mr. 
Morgan  to  make  pressure  on  it  with  one  finger.  Deeming,  under  these  pressing 
circumstances,  boldness  to  be  the  best  discretion,  I  very  quickly  (not  in  the  slow 
and  gentle  manner  so  strongly  inculcated  by  G.  Simon)  partly  enucleated,  partly 
broke  up  the  gland.  As  soon  as  I  thought  enough  had  been  done  for  my  next 
purpose,  I  passed  over  in  front  of  the  kidney  a  stout  piece  of  carbolized  silk,  drew 
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it  as  far  as  possible  towards  the  aorta,  and  tied  it  in  a  firm  knot.  Now,  when  Mr. 
Morgan  removed  the  pressure,  no  bleeding  followed,  and  1  could  complete  my  work 
more  leisurely ;  this  was  only  to  carefully  and  slowly  peel  away  all  the  inner  part 
of  the  gland,  leaving  here  no  part  attached  to  its  surroundings,  until  the  pedicle 
could  be  clearly  and  distinctly  felt.  In  doing  this,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  a  small 
portion  at  the  upper  part  of  the  kidney  still  attached ;  it  was  impossible  to 
separate  it,  without  incurring  risks  that  seemed  to  me  unjustifiable.  I  therefore 
broke  this  portion  away.  Another  piece  of  silk  was  then  passed  over  the 
separated  gland,  drawn  well  in  towards  the  aorta,  and  tied  round  artery,  vein,  and 
ureter,  en  masse. 

The  next  point,  the  extraction  of  the  kidney  through  the  narrow  space  between 
the  twelfth  rib  and  the  ilium  was  evidently  impossible.  I  passed  into  the  depth 
a  pair  of  strong  scissors,  cut  the  gland  in  two  towards  the  ligature,  and,  having 
verified  bloodlessness,  severed  each  half  from  the  pedicle,  and  remove  it  sepa- 
rately. One  vessel  in  the  depth,  probably  aberrant  from  the  renal  beyond  the 
ligature,  required  tying.  A  sponge  wrung  out  of  carbolic  solution  was  placed  in 
the  large  hollow.  The  whole  operation  was  performed  antiseptically,  and  the 
dressings  were  carried  out  on  the  same  principle. 

On  the  night  of  the  operation,  the  temperature  was  101  "8°;  this  was  only  one-fifth 
of  a  degree  higher  than  it  had  been  two  nights  before.  Some  fragments  of  stone 
came  away  on  the  dressing  next  day,  and  two  days  after,  a  remarkable  calculus, 
was  discharged;  this  was  quite  circular,  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  and  thicker  in 
the  middle  than  at  the  edge.  I  gave  this  in  charge  to  the  house  surgeon,  who,  in 
spite  of  my  strict  injunctions,  lost  it.  The  parts  of  stone  actually  collected 
weighed  134  grains,  but  so  much  was  washed  away  at  the  time  of  operation 
and  carried  off  in  sponges  that  I  should  estimate  its  whole  weight  at  double  that 
amount. 

The  morning  after  the  operation  tlie  urine  contained  a  quantity  of  pink 
(blood-stained)  albumen  (one-sixth),  quantity  32  ounces,  sp.  gr.  1013. 

Further  there  is  little  to  relate.  The  diet  was  regulated ;  acid,  afterwards  with 
quinine,  was  given,  the  albumen  decreased,  not  steadily,  but  satisfactorily ;  tem- 
perature within  a  week  became  normaL 

June  20. — Forty-sixth  day.  The  wound  had  all  but  filled  up,  the  ligatures 
remained,  and  kept  up  a  certain  suppuration.  Also  hanging  out  of  the  wound 
was  a  semi-decomposed  fibrous  thread,  evidently  the  ureter  which  seemed  to  be 
daily  more  extruded.  On  the  above  date  I  found  that  the  ligature  only  included 
this  partially  sloughed  thread.  By  carefully  drawing  on  it,  I  extracted  it ;  it  did 
not  come  away  at  the  point  tied,  but  about  an  inch  beyond,  altogether  four  and  a 
half  inches. 

The  boy  is  practically  well :  the  urine  contains  now  no  trace  of  albumen.  His 
temperature  is  normal  and  regular ;  he  is  getting  fat,  and  is  as  ruddy  as  long 
confinement  to  bed  in  a  hospital  ward  will  allow.  He  has  a  sinus  discharging,  but 
very  little  comes  from  it. 

DISCUSSION. 
Dr.  F.  A.  EosENBERGBE,  Wurzburg:  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  com- 
munication I  wish  shortly  to  refer  to  a  similar  case,  in  which,  although  I  am  sure 
that  the  mischief  arose  from  renal  calculus,  I  am  not  certain  whether  the  very 
considerable  swelling  of  the  abdomen  depended  upon  a  pyonephrosis,  or  upon  an 
abscess  communicating  with  the  ureter  or  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.    The  lumbar 
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incision  for  the  removal  of  the  kidney  was  therefore  only  made  tentatively^ 
A  fellow  practitioner,  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  and  of  good  constitution,  was 
attacked  with  severe  colic  in  the  left  renal  region,  accompanied  by  fever,  and  the 
formation  of  a  swelling  in  the  abdomen.,  which  became  at  last  of  considerable  size. 
There  was  no  lumbar  swelling ;  the  urine  at  times  contained  pus.  In  the  previous 
year,  a  preliminary  puncture,  followed  by  an  incision  behind  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  led  to  the  evacuation  of  several  pints  of  very  offensive 
matter.  A  drainage  tube  was  inserted.  Healing,  however,  did  not  take  place  ; 
but  a  constantly  increasing  discharge  of  pus,  mixed  with  fragments  of  stone,  went 
on.  Loss  of  appetite  followed,  accompanied  by  emaciation,  hectic,  sweatings,  a  dry- 
cough,  a  right  pleurisy,  and  consolidation  at  the  apex  of  the  right  lung.  The  patient^ 
at  last,  when  he  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  determined  to  allow  a  lumbar  incision 
to  be  made,  in  order  to  drain  the  sac,with  the  view  of  at  last  having  the  kidney  extir- 
pated. An  incision  was  made,  under  strict  antiseptic  precaution,  from  the  last  rib 
to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  but,  instead  of  finding  the  kidney,  a  fluctuating  surface  was 
come  upon,  occupying  all  the  deeper  parts  of  the  woimd.  As  it  was  clear  that  the 
case  was  one  of  pyonephrosis,  a  long  incision  was  made  into  the  mass,  and  about  a 
pint  of  matter  similar  to  that  evacuated  at  the  first  operation  was  let  out.  The 
cavity  was  washed  out  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  a  drainage-tube  was 
passed  from  the  old  sinus  to  the  operation  wound.  All  the  symptoms  from  this 
time  diminished,  and  eventually,  including  the  pleuritic  efiusion  and  the  dulnesa 
at  the  apex  of  the  lung,  disappeared.  A  small  opening  at  this  portion  of  the 
drainage-tube  alone  remained ;  the  rest  of  the  wound  healing  by  first  intention. 
At  the  present  time  a  small  drainage-tube  remains  in  the  sinus ;  but  the  patient 
has  regained  his  old  healthy  appearance,  and  is  able  to  apply  himself  to  his 
practice  as  before. 

Dr.  Langenbuch,  Berlin :  I  have  made  my  incisions  on  the  outer  border  of 
the  rectus  abdominis  in  both  my  successful  cases  of  nephrectomy,  by  the  abdo- 
minal incision.  My  reason  for  doing  so,  in  the  case  of  the  right  kidney,  is  the  fact 
that  the  inner  layer  of  the  mesocolon  covers  the  vessels  passing  to  the  ascending 
colon,  whereas  the  outer  layer  is  ahnost  free  from  vessels.  I  recommend  this 
position  for  the  first  incision,  in  order  to  enable  the  operator  to  open  the  fat 
round  the  kidney  through  this  outer  layer  of  the  mesocolon,  and  so  avoid  the 
risk  of  haemorrhage. 

Dr.  A.  Martin,  Berlin :  I  have  performed  eight  nephrectomies,  one  for  a  malig- 
nant tumour  (recovered,  and  free  from  recurrence  for  two  years  and  a  half  now) : 
seven  for  floating  kidneys  (four  cured,  three  deaths).  These  two  are  perhaps 
the  most  frequent  indications  for  this  operation.  Floating  kidney  often  does  not 
kill,  but  in  some  cases  gives  rise  to  unbearable  suffering.  As  to  the  diagnosis,  the 
urine  is  generally  unchanged,  percussion  seems  to  be  but  of  little  value ;  the  best 
way  to  find  out  the  nature  of  a  floating  tumour  on  these  parts  is  the  method  of 
Freund — i.e,,  to  place  one  hand  below  the  costal  margin  behind,  and  press  up, whilst 
the  other  hand  compresses  the  tumour  from  the  front.  I  have  always  preferred  the 
median  anterior  incision — ^the  regular  laparotomy  incision,  and  have  gone  through 
the  peritoneal  cavity  to  take  out  the  tumour,  incising  the  posterior  layer,  and 
peritoneum— always  having  previously  ascertained  for  certain  that  the  other 
kidney  is  in  its  natural  position  and  healthy.  The  urine  is  diminished  immediately 
after  operation,  by  one- half ;  but  in   a  few  days  the  one  healthy  kidney  so. 
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increases  in  ita  functional  power,  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  after  the 
operation  this  one  organ  secretes  the  normal  quantity  of  urine.  Recovery  was 
complete  in  the  five  cases  which  survived  the  operation.  I  believe  that 
in  cases  in  which  much  general  disturbance  is  caused  by  one  kidney,  it  is  right 
to  remove  it,  as  soon  as  all  other  means  have  been  tried  and  have  failed  to 
give  relief.  Sufficient  evidence  is  now  before  us  to  prove  that  a  man  can  live  in 
perfect  health  with  but  one  kidney. 


Recent  Advances  in  the  Methods  of  Extracting  Stone  from 

the  Bladder. 
Sir  Henry  Thompson,  London. 

It  will  be  taken  for  granted  at  the  outset,  that  the  subject  defined  in  the  fore- 
going title  is  intended  to  include  any  improvement  in  operating  either  by  Litho- 
tomy or  by  Lithotrity. 

And,  first,  I  think  it  may  be  affirmed  that,  of  the  two  methods  named.  Litho- 
tomy does  not  afford  so  much  scope  for  the  consideration  of  improvements  as  the 
operation  by  crushing.  Dominated  as  lithotomy  must  be,  for  the  most  part,  by 
anatomical  conditions  which  do  not  change,  and  perfected  as  it  has  been  by  the 
experience  of  centuries,  the  slight  modifications  of  procedure  occasionally  proposed 
are  often  due  rather  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  different  operators  than  to  the  discovery 
of  any  new  or  important  fact.  For  the  most  part,  the  plan  of  incision  known  as  the 
lateral  method  (Za  toXUe  latercde)  is  adopted  throughout  Europe,  America,  and  the 
East,  with  slight  variations  in  different  localities ;  an  important  exception  being 
Paris,  where  median  operations,  in  the  form  of  medio-bilateral  or  pre-rectal,  are 
mostly  preferred.  There  is  one  modification,  however,  which  requires  to  be  noticed, 
relating  rather  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  stone  itself,  than  to  the  method  of 
making  the  inclsious.  Doubtless  the  success  which  lithotrity  achieved  has  led  to 
the  proposal,  which  in  varied  forms  and  in  several  quarters  has  been  made— viz., 
to  combine  a  limited  degree  of  incision  with  the  crushing  operation ;  a  plan 
which  was  more  systematically  pursued  by  the  late  Dr.  Dolbeau,  of  Paris,  than 
by  any  other  surgeon.  Dolbeau's  method,  which  he  termed  "  perineal  lithotrity," 
consisted  in  making  a  median  incision  in  front  of  the  anus,  limited  to  the  urethra ;. 
in  forcibly  dilating  the  neck  of  the  bladder  by  special  instruments ;  then  crush- 
ing the  stone  by  forceps  introduced  through  the  wound,  and  abstracting  the  debris 
by  that  route.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Dolbeau  recommended  this  procedure 
because  "  he  knew  by  experience  how  great  is  the  relief  which  follows  extraction 
of  all  the  calculus  at  a  single  sitting."*  And  his  method  is  one  which,  somewhat 
modified  perhaps,  and  in  exceptional  circumstances,  as  when  the  urethra  is  unduly 
narrow,  may  offer  some  advantages.  But  serious  risk  may  be  incurred  by  much 
manipulation  for  the  purpose  of  removing  d6bris  in  an  empty  bladder,  as 
most  lithotomists  have  observed,  when  a  large  stone  has  chanced  to  break  in  the 
process  of  extraction.  For  it  is  a  fact  of  practical  importance,  hitherto  not 
sufficiently  noted,  but  which  I  desire  to  affirm  in  the  following  formula — ^viz., 

*  ''  Poor  ma  part,  je  recoinmanderais  oette  pratique  si  je  db  savais  par  experience 
combien  est  grand  le  Boalagement  qui  succdde  k  reztraotion  d'une  pierre  faite  seance 
tenante."— i)e  la  LUhotriiie  pirifUaUy  p.  42.    Paris  :  1872. 
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That  the  act  of  pushing  forceps  upwards  through  a  perineal  opening  into  an  empty 
bladder,  in  order  to  seize  fragments,  is  more  likely  to  injure  the  bladder  than  the  act 
of  seizing  them  with  a  lithotrite  introduced  downwards  by  the  urethra  into  an  un- 
opened bladder.  Hence  it  has  been  proposed  to  break  a  large  stone  into  fragments 
by  means  of  a  powerful  lithotrite  before  performing  lithotomy,  the  incisions 
required  for  which  are  then  less  extended^  and  therefore  less  dangerous,  than  they 
would  be  if  the  stone  is  to  be  removed  entire.  I  can  easily  perceive  that  such  a 
proceeding  might  sometimes  be  adopted  with  advantage,  and  that  it  is  worthy 
our  consideration.  Of  late,  when  removing  an  unusually  large  calculus  by  the 
lateral  operation— say  of  80  grammes  (2J  oz.)  or  upwards — I  have  occasionally 
crushed  it  in  situ  by  powerful  forceps,  rather  than  make  a  wound  sufficiently  large 
to  allow  me  to  extract  it  unbroken  ;*  and  I  am  not  indisposed,  when  opportunity 
offers,  first,  to  crush  a  large  and  hard  stone  with  a  powerful  lithotrite,  and  then 
remove  the  fragments  by  forceps  through  a  perineal  opening,  rather  than  by  au 
evacuating  sound  in  the  urethra,  especially  if  this  canal  be  of  small  or  even  only 
average  size. 

There  is,  however,  at  least  one  exceptional  condition,  in  which  the  operation  of 
lithotrity  and  a  median  perinea]  incision  of  the  urethra  only,  may  be  combined 
with  manifest  advantage,  and  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention.  Three 
years  ago  I  had  a  case  of  calculus  in  a  patient  aged  sixty-seven,  whose  prostate  was 
of  enormous  size,  and  who  for  some  years  had  removed  all  his  urine  by  catheter. 
This  he  was  compelled  to  do  every  hour  and  a  half,  day  and  night,  owing  to  the 
irritation  present.  In  this  condition  I  first  crushed  and  removed  most  of  the  cal- 
culus by  ordinary  lithotrity  ;  I  then  at  once  placed  him  in  the  position  for  lithotomy, 
made  a  small  median  opening  into  the  membranous  urethra,  dilating  it  with  my 
finger,  and  by  means  of  small  lithotomy  forceps,  extracted  some  remaining  frag- 
ments, so  as  to  empty  the  bladder  completely.  After  this  I  introduced  a  short 
but  large  gum  catheter  into  the  bladder  by  the  perineal  wound,  and  fixed  it 
there ;  this  gave  him  perfect  relief,  for  he  was  unable,  in  common  with  most 
patients  suffering  from  hypertrophied  and  inflamed  prostate,  to  tolerate  a  catheter 
tied  in  by  the  urethra ;  but  by  the  means  described  he  had  complete  repose,  and 
experienced  no  unfavourable  urinary  symptom  whatever.  My  friend,  Mr.  J. 
Morgan,  of  Chapel  Street,  London,  and  Mr.  Brewer,  of  Huddersfield,  were  present 
and  assisted  me  at  the  operation.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  regarding  this  combi- 
nation of  the  two  proceedings,  in  the  circumstances  described,  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  resources  in  some  cases,  not  very  uncommon,  where  the  prostate  is 
large,  the  bladder  contracted,  and  ability  to  pass  urine  by  the  natural  efforts 
is  lost. 

Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  lithotomy,  let  me  briefly  call  attention  to  the  value 
of  an  instrument,  devised  by  my  friend  Mr.  Buckston  Browne,  for  arresting 
haemorrhage.  He  has  appended  to  the  ordinary  lithotomy  tube  an  india-rubber 
bag,  which,  introduced  in  the  flaccid  state,  and  subsequently  inflated  with  air,  closes 
at  once  any  source  of  haemorrhage  distant  from  the  surfieu^  the  urine  flowing 
meantime  freely  through  the  tube.  I  know  no  agent  so  certain  and  secure  in  its 
action,  and  as  I  think  no  man  should  perform  lithotomy  without  one  of  these 
instruments  at  his  side,  it  is  named  here  as  an  important  adjunct  to  our 
resources. 

The  history  of  lithotrity,  which  extends  now  to  little  more  than  sixty  years, 

*  A  new  model  for  such  forceps,  designed  by  the  author,  was  shown. 
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is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  history  of  continuous  change.  The  most  important  epoch , 
in  its  progress,  however,  dates  from  the  advent  of  anaesthesia.  Up  to  this  time 
the  application  joi  lithotrites  and  evacuators  was  necessarily  made  subordinate  to 
the  patient's  powers  of  endurance,  the  performance  being  limited  by  the  short 
period  of  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  operator,  and  by  the  size  of  the  urethra, 
which  could  not  be  much  distended  without  producing  acute  pain.  Indeed  litho- 
trity  in  its  most  modem  form  would  not  be  possible  without  anaesthesia.  But 
after  the  introduction  of  chloroform  the  surgeon  ventured  to  crush  more  largely 
and  remove  debris  more  freely  than  before.  Fergusson  systematically  removed 
the  fragments  chiefly  by  repeated  introductions  of  the  lithotrite,  and  without 
evacuating  catheters ;  and  others  who  disapproved  of  that  proceeding  used  the 
aspirator  designed  by  Clover,  and  tubes  of  the  natural  calibre  of  the  urethra.  I 
may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the  firsst  time  that  instrument  was  ever  used 
was  by  myself,  Mr.  Clover  having  placed  his  first  instrument  in  my  hands  for  the 
purpose.  The  consequence  was,  that  a  calculus  of  small  size  was  now  removed  at 
one  sitting  instead  of  at  two  or  three  sittings,  as  before  the  employment  of 
anaesthesia. 

Bat  during  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  our  American  brethren  have 
adopted,  chiefly  in  dilating  the  strictured  urethra,  particularly  Dr.  Otis,  of  New 
York,  larger  instruments  than  have  before  been  usually  employed  for  the  pur- 
po«e,  and  they  have  shown  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  although  certainly 
not  in  all,  a  bougie  of  very  considerable  size — say  with  a  diameter  of  eight  to  ten 
millimetres— may  be  introduced  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  and  often 
without  injuring  the  parts.  It  has  been  more  fully  demonstrated  than  at  any 
pre?iou8  time,  perhaps,  that  the  healthy  urethra  is,  in  most  instances,  very  dis- 
tensible. And  this  fact  seems  first  to  have  suggested  the  possibility  of  employing 
larger  evacuating  tubes  and  a  more  powerful  aspirator  than  had  hitherto  been 
used.  It  occurred  to  Professor  Bigelow,  of  Harvard  University,  that  by  adopting 
larger  instruments  he  might  remove  a  hard  calculus  of  considerable  size  at  a  single 
flitting,  and  so  in  this  respect  rival  lithotomy  in  its  one  admitted  advantage  of 
emptying  the  bladder  completely  at  once.  He  accomplished  this  design  more  or 
less  successfully  in  a  few  cases,  and  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bladder 
was  left  in  a  condition  of  greater  safety  when  no  fragment  remained  to  irritate  it, 
although  the  operation  had  been  unusually  prolonged  and  severe,  than  when, 
after  a  much  less  irritating  employment  of  instruments,  portions  of  the  calculus 
were  left  still  unremoved.  The  same  conviction  which  led  Dolbeau  to  perform 
long  and  severe  manipulation  through  the  perineal  wound  and  distended  neck  of 
the  bladder,  in  order  to  empty  it  at  a  single  sitting,  has  led  Bigelow  to  aim  at 
achieving  the  same  result  by  lithotrity  instruments  through  a  distended  urethra. 

The  procedure  of  Bigelow  consists  in  a  bolder  and  more  extended  application 
of  the  two  agencies— viz.,  crushing  the  stone  and  washing  out  the  ddbris — which 
have  long  been  adopted  and  recognized  as  constituting  the  operation  of  lithotrity. 
For  this  purpose  he  adopts  a  more  powerful  lithotrite,  a  larger  evacuating  catheter, 
and  a  stronger  india-rubber  bottle  ;  and  he  uses  them  for  a  longer  time  than  has 
been  customary  with  previous  operators.  He  insists  that  it  is  necessary  to  crush 
more  and  to  evacuate  more  than  heretofore ;  but  the  essence  of  the  change  proposed, 
and  the  value  of  his  idea,  lies  in  the  alleged  greater  safety  to  the  patient  attained 
by  emptying  the  bladder  in  all  cases  completely  at  a  single  sitting.  To  him  is 
doe  the  improvement,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  the  realization  of  this  idea 
achieves  ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  to  any  extent,  however  humble,  I  may  contri- 
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bute  towards  the  elucidation  of  this  point,  which  is  still  to  some  extent  perhaps 
a  question  siibjiidice. 

Rather  more  than  two  years  ago  I  adopted,  after  a  few  trials,  the  one-sitting 
method  as  a  rule,  not  binding  myself  to  its  employment  for  every  case,  but 
reserving,  according  to  my  judgment  of  the  varied  circumstances  which  present 
themselves,  the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy  for  exceptional  cases ;  and  in  one 
case  only  of  lithotrity  employing  four  sittings  for  a  stone  of  very  large  size,  where 
the  patient  was  not  deemed  capable  of  enduring  prolonged  etherisation.  The 
result  is  somewhat  more  favourable  than  any  I  have  before  attained,  so  £ur  as  the 
numbek^  thus  treated  enable  me  to  judge. 

My  entire  experience  during  this  period,  regarding  the  adult  male  only, 
amounts  to  103  cases,  their  mean  age  being  just  60  years :  their  histories  form  an 
Appendix,  containing  all  details,  and  the  names  of  the  medical  men  who  have  seen 
the  cases  with  me. 

Of  these  103  cases,  I  have  operated  on  91  by  lithotrity  at  one  sitting ;  88  have 
recovered,  and  only  3  have  died. 

One  case  of  lithotrity  at  4  sittings,  referred  to,  made  a  good  recovery. 

Ten  cases  were  operated  on  by  lateral  lithotomy,  of  which  6  recovered  and  4 
died. 

One  case  of  median  lithotomy,  which  recovered. 

Total,  103  cases  of  lithotomy  and  lithotrity  in  adults ;  recoveries,  96 ;  deaths,  7. 

My  assistant,  Mr.  Q.  Buckston  Browne,  has  in  my  absence  during  the  same 
period  operated  on  13  cases  of  lithotrity  at  one  sitting,  12  of  whom  recovered  and 
1  died.  All  these  cases  are  exhibited  in  the  two  trays  in  the  cabinet  before  you, 
which  contains  nearly  600  other  calculi,  crushed  and  removed,  chiefly  by  the  aid 
of  the  original  evacuator  of  Clover;  besides  more  than  100  cases  of  calculi, 
which  I  have  removed  by  lithotomy.  AU  these  are  operations  on  the  adult,  and 
the  mean  age  is  upwards  of  60  years. 

The  time  at  my  disposal  does  not  permit  me  to  discuss  many  interesting  points 
connected  with  the  foregoing  cases,  and  furnished  in  the  Appendix.  1  will, 
therefore,  only  offer  a  few  remarks,  grounded  on  my  experience,  in  the  form  of 
brief  practical  deductions  therefrom. 

And,  first,  I  will  observe  that,  in  order  to  attain  the  object  proposed  by 
performing  lithotrity  at  a  single  sitting,  in  a  very  large  mfyority  of  cases  no  modi- 
fication of  pre-existing  instruments  is  necessary.  Of  course  each  operator  may, 
and  often  does,  prefer  some  little  difference  in  form  or  action,  devised  by  himself^ 
to  those  adopted  by  another.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  great  bulk  of  calculi  met  with 
are  under  20  grammes  (5  drachms)  in  weight,  instruments  larger  than  those 
hitherto  used  are,  as  a  rule,  wholly  imnecessary.  I  can  scarcely  insist  on  a  more 
important  axiom  regarding  lithotrity  than  this — ^viz.,  that  the  lithotrite  and  evacuat- 
ing catheter  should  in  all  cases  be  of  the  smallest  size  consistently  with  power  to 
effect  the  removal  of  the  calcidus  at  one  sitting.  When  the  stone  is  larger  than 
those  hitherto  usually  removed  by  lithotrity,  then,  but  only  then,  should  the 
instruments  be  larger.  For,  although  it  is  incontestable  that  larger  instruments 
than  those  hitherto  used  may  be  applied  in  urinary  passages  of  average  size,  by 
somewhat  unnaturally  distending  them ;  yet  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  em- 
ployment of  large  instruments  is  attended  by  risks  which  are  absent  with  small 
instruments— a  fact  which  to  my  knowledge  has  been  too  often  overlooked.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  important  practical  difference  between  the  instru- 
meant  employed  by  most  experienced  lithotritists  up  to  three  years  ago,  and  those 
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which  have  been  recently  introduced  by  Professor  Bigelow,  is  this— that  the 
former  are  limited  in  size  by  the  natural  calibre  of  the  urethra,  while  the  latter 
frequently  require  the  urethra  to  be  distended  to  a  size  beyond  that  which  is 
natural  I  have  known  large  lithotrites  and  evacuators,  such  as  I  have  never 
found  necessary  in  any  case,  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
Bigelow's  procedure  to  small  calculi,  with  disastrous  result ;  meaning  by  the  term 
small  calculi  such  as  have  hitherto  been  removed  by  small  instruments  with  almost 
uniform  success ;  the  unnecessarily  large  instruments  having  occasioned  injury  to 
the  urethra,  followed  by  severe  rigors  and  a  fatal  result.  I  state  a  simple  but 
flignificant  fact,  &miliar  to  experienced  surgeons,  that  many  a  urethra  will  admit  a 
bougie  of  No.  12  or  13  English  (22-24  French)  without  any  unpleasant  conse- 
quences ;  while  if  No.  16  or  17  English  (28-30  French)  be  passed,  severe  constitu- 
tional disturbance  will  certainly  follow.  Much  discredit  will  speedily  attach  to 
lithotrity  in  this  newest  phase  thereof,  if  we  do  not  adhere  to  that  most  important 
rule  of  practice — ^viz.,  always  to  remove  the  stone  by  the  smallest  possible  amount 
of  mechanical  action.  And  I  assert  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  employing 
instraments  which  are  conformable  in  size  to  that  of  the  stone  itself,  and  never 
adopting  unduly  heavy  and  powerful  mechanism  unless  the  exceptional  size  of  the 
calculus  demands  it.  The  great  value  of  lithotrity  is  discredited  by  indiflference 
to  a  rule  so  obviously  desirable. 

And  allow  me  to  remark  here,  that  it  is  no  less  a  flagrant  error  to  ignore  so- 
completely  the  resources  of  our  art,  and  to  disregard  experience  in  the  applica- 
tion of  them,  as  to  adopt  any  form  of  lithotomy  when  the  stone  is  so  small  that  it 
may  be  easily  crushed  in  five  minutes  with  a  small  lithotrite.  Yet  I  have  known 
lithotomy,  not  only  lateral,  but  supra-pubic,  gravely  adopted  here  in  such  con- 
ditions, and  fatal  results  gratuitously  incurred— to  me  circumstances  of  the 
deepest  regret. 

And  this  leads  me  to  observe,  in  the  second  place,  after  very  grave  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  that  there  is  no  surer  means  of  attaining  increased  success 
from  operative  proceedings  at  the  present  time  than  by  teaching  the  importance  of 
diagnosis,  so  as  to  ensure  a  suitable  application  of  means  to  ends  in  removing  the 
stone.  I  am  certain  that  no  one  principle  in  my  own  experience  has,  so  much  aa 
that,  conduced  to  the  saving  of  life  among  calculous  patients ;  and  also  to  the 
avoiding  of  subsequent  chronic  disease  among  those  who  recover.  When  the 
importance  of  adopting  the  method  and  the  instruments  best  fitted  for  each  case 
of  stone — a  result  which  can  only  be  effected  by  first  ascertaining  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  body  with  which  we  have  to  deal— is  fully  appreciated,  greater 
success  will  be  attained  than  has  ever  previously  been  achieved,  or  than  can  be 
attained  by  adopting  any  single  method  of  operation,  however  complete  it  may 
appeartobe. 

Thirdly,  a  great  improvement  in  the  results  of  calculus  operations  will  be 
effected  when  the  immense  importance  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  the  stone 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  history  of  each  case  is  understood.  It  cannot,  in  our 
teaching,  be  too  strongly  asserted  that  in  almost  all  instances  when  there  is  a  cal- 
culus in  the  bladder,  unmistakable  signs  of  its  presence  are  manifest  to  the 
intelligent  observer,  and  that  its  existence  should  be  verified  without  delay — a 
result  always  possible  at  an  early  stage.  If  this  were  done,  every  calculus  might 
be  removed  by  lithotrity  at  a  single  sitting,  without  recourse  to  any  extraordinary 
means.  This  doctrine  I  have  taught  unceasingly  on  all  occasions  for  many 
years,  having  long  been  profoundly  impressed  with  its  importance;  and  this 
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is  still  more  apparent  as  the  method  of  operating  becomes  more  perfect  and 
efficient. 

To  conclude :  I  venture  to  submit  that  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
the  art  of  extracting  the  stone  from  the  male  bladder  during  the  last  few  years 
may  be  summed  up  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  In  operating  by  lithotrity,  there  appears  to  be  conclusive  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  practice  of  emptying  the  bladder  of  a  stone  at  a  single  sitting  when 
practicable,  even  although  the  manipulation  and  the  instruments  demand  a 
greater  expenditure  of  time  and  more  disturbance  than  have  been  hitherto  deemed 
admissible ;  provided  only  that  the  instruments  employed  shall  never  be  larger 
than  the  nature  of  the  stone  demands. 

2.  In  operating  by  lithotrity  for  certain  rare  cases,  important  results  may  be 
attained  by  combining  with  it  an  incision  into  the  urethra  from  the  perineum,  for 
the  purpose  of  withdrawing  urine,  or  even  some  fragments  of  the  stone. 

3.  In  perineal  lithotomy  for  a  stone  which  is  unusually  hard  and  large,  it  is 
often  advantageous  to  use  modem  approved  methods  of  breaking  up  the  stone 
before  removing  it,  rather  than  to  withdraw  it  entire,  so  that  the  operator  may 
avoid  unnecessarily  extended  incisions,  or  rupture  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

4.  In  the  exercise  of  careful  diagnosis ;  first,  as  to  the  existence  and  then  as  to 
the  size  and  nature  of  the  calculus  in  every  case,  with  the  view  of  selecting  the 
operation  best  suited  for  it,  and  always  adopting  that  which  shall  inflict  the  least 
injury,  or  even  disturbance,  in  the  organs  involved. 

APPENDIX. 

Containing  details  of  all  the  Cases  referred  to  in  tJie  ninety-one  Cases  of  LUItotrity  at 
"  One  Sitting  "  in  tlie  AduU  Male. 

Case  1.— A  gentleman,  aged  54.  December  16,  1878.  Oxalate  and  phosphate, 
weighing  97  grains  ;  in  9  minutes.  Sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Spencer  Wells,  who  was 
present  at  the  operation.  Occasionally  forms  phosphates,  and  washes  out  the 
bladder  to  remove  them. 

Case  2.— A  gentleman,  aged  66.  December  16,  1878.  A  uric  acid  calculus, 
weight  84  grains ;  removed  at  one  sitting  in  7  minutes.  He  had  some  fever  and 
impaired  health  for  several  weeks,  but  ultimately  recovered;  had  no  more 
symptoms  and  is  now  in  good  health.    Seen  with  Dr.  Taylor,  of  CamberwelL 

Case  3.— A  gentleman,  aged  43.  December  21,  1878.  Oxalate  of  lime, 
small ;  in  one  sitting ;  42  grains.  No  fever  or  other  untoward  symptoms  after ; 
quite  well  up  to  present  time.    Mr.  Spencer  Wells  was  present  at  the  operation. 

Case  4.— A  gentleman,  aged  72.  December  22,  1878.  I  had  crushed  a  cal- 
culus five  and  a  half  years  before,  and  he  had  been  free  from  symptoms  until 
about  twelve  months  ago.  I  removed  now,  in  one  sitting,  a  phosphatic  calculus, 
weight  154  grains,  in  8  minutes ;  a  slow  but  sound  recovery.  He  draws  off  all 
his  urine  by  catheter.    Dr.  Sutro  was  present. 

Case  5.— A  gentleman,  aged  69.  January  6,  1879.  Uric  acid  and  phosphatic 
mixed,  which  had  caused  much  suflering.  Much  relieved  ;  he  passes  all  his  urme 
by  catheter.  Dr.  A.  K.  Longhurst  was  present.  A  little  removed  at  a  second 
sitting  a  day  or  two  after. 

Case  6.— A  gentleman,  aged  69.  January  22, 1879.  Uric  acid,  weighing  172 
grains ;  in  11  minutes.  Sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Lathbury,  of  Finsbury.  Successful. 
This  patient  had  also  diabetes. 
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Case  7.— A  gentleman,  aged  68.  January  31, 1879.  Uric  acid,  weighing  114 
grains ;  in  9  minutes.  A  rapid  recovery.  Sent  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Walters,  of 
Farringdon. 

Cask  8. — A  gentleman,  aged  79.  February  12,  1879.  Pbosphatic,  weighing 
194  grains ;  in  1 2  minutes.  I  had  cut  him  a  year  before,  removing  four  uric 
acid  calculi  He  made  a  quick  recovery,  but  passes,  as  before,  all  his  urine  by 
catheter,  from  enlarged  prostate.    Mr.  Clover  gave  ether  on  both  occasions. 

Case  9. — A  gentleman,  aged  65.  February  13,1879.  Phosphatic,  116  grains, 
in  6  minutes.  He  passes  most  of  his  urine  by  catheter.  Sent  by  Mr.  Holberton, 
of  Hampton. 

Case  10.— A  gentleman,  aged  69.  March  15, 1879.  Uric  acid,  200  grains ;  in 
10  minutes.  A  few  fragments  were  removed  at  two  explorations  soon  after.  A 
good  recovery.    Seen  with  Dr.  Bantock,  who  was  present  at  the  operation. 

Case  11.— A  gentleman,  aged  56.  March  15,  1879.  Uric  acid.  Dr.  Bantock, 
Dr.  Muir,  and  others  present.    A  good  recovery. 

Case  12. — ^A  youth,  aged  16.  March  28,  1879.  Oxalates  and  urates  mixed  ; 
rather  small.    Mr.  Cadge  and  Mr.  R.  Harrison  present. 

Case  1.3. — A  gentleman,  aged  82.  March  2.3,  1879.  Phosphatic,  about  60 
grains.    Dr.  Smith,  of  Great  Hadlam,  present. 

Case  14. — A  gentleman,  aged  47.  March  28,  1879.  Pure  triple  phosphate, 
weighing  94  grains  :  in  7  minutes.  Sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Mitchell  of  New  Cross,  who 
was  present  at  the  operation ;  as  were  also  Mr.  Cadge  and  Mr.  Reginald  Harrison. 

Case  15. — A  gentleman,  aged  63.  June  2,  1879.  Phosphatic,  weighing  68 
grains  ;  in  6  minutes.  Mr.  Bailey  gave  ether ;  Dr.  Keyes,  of  New  York,  was 
present.  He  has  to  pass  a  catheter  three  times  a  day,  not  emptying  his  bladder 
naturally. 

Case  16.— A  gentleman  aged  66.  June  2,  1879.  Uric  acid,  weighing  175 
grains  ;  in  10  minutes.  Recovery  complete.  Seen  with  Dr.  G.  O.  Rees,  who  was 
present  at  the  operation. 

Case  17.— A  gentleman,  aged  70.  June  12,  1879.  Uric  acid,  weighing  98 
grains  ;  in  10  minutes.  Recovery  complete.  Sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Ryott,  of  New- 
bury, who  was  present  at  the  operation. 

Case  18. — A  gentleman,  aged  70.  June  25,  1879.  Mixed  oxalates  and 
urates,  weighing  214  grains ;  in  12  minutes.  Recovery  complete.  Seen  with  Dr. 
George  Johnson,  who  was  present  at  the  operation. 

Case  19.— A  gentleman,  aged  60.  June  20,  1870.  Oxalate  of  lime,  weighing 
165  grains;  in  9  minutes.  Recovery  complete.  Seen  with  Mr.  Morgan,  of 
Sussex  Place,  and  his  son,  who  gave  ether. 

Case  20.— A  medical  man,  aged  41.  July  16,  1879.  Phosphatic,  weighing 
208  grains  ;  in  15  minutes.  I  removed  10  grains  subsequently.  He  had  orchitis 
and  fever,  and  made  a  slow  recovery. 

Case  21.— A  gentleman,  aged  78.  July  19,  1879.  Uric  acid,  weighing  329 
grains  ;  in  25  minutes.  At  his  age,  Mr.  Clover  preferred  not  to  give  ether  longer, 
and  I  postponed  the  proceeding  three  days,  removing  then  192  grains  more  in  13 
minutes,  making  a  total  of  521  grains  (or  nearly  1  ounce  and  1  drachm)  of  very 
hard  uric  acid.  Recovery  complete.  Sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Quain,  of  Cavendish 
Square,  and  is  well  now  (1880). 

Case  22.— A  gentleman,  aged  58.  July  31,  1879.  Uric  acid,  weighing  145 
grains  ;  in  II  minutes.  Recovery  complete.  Seen  with  Dr.  George  Johnson,  wiio 
was  present  at  the  operation. 
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Case  23.— A  French  gentleman,  aged  67.  July  31,  1879.  Uric  acid  and 
some  phosphate,  weighing  40  grains.  Dr.  George  Johnson  and  others  present. 
A  rather  tedious  recovery,  never  emptying  his  bladder  except  by  catheter. 

Case  24.— A  gentleman,  aged  66,  August  7,  1879.  Uric  acid,  weighing 
106  grains ;  in  10  minutes.  Mr.  M.  B.  Hill  and  Mr.  John  Morgan  present.  Some 
irritation  of  the  bladder  continued,  and  was  troublesome  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
then  subsided. 

Case  25.— A  gentleman,  aged  56.  August  13,  1879.  Uric  acid.  Has  some 
narrowing  of  the  urethra  at  three  and  a  half  inches  from  the  orifice,  so  that  a 
smaller  evacuating  catheter  than  usual  had  to  be  attached  to  the  aspirator. 
Weighed  123  grains  ;  in  12  minutes.  Sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Kidd ;  Mr.  John  Morgan 
4uid  Dr.  Lebec,  of  Paris,  present.    A  good  recovery. 

Case  26.— A  gentleman,  aged  64.  August  19,  1879.  Uric  acid,  weighing 
45  grains  ;  in  6  minutes.    Mr.  John  Morgan  present.    A  good  recovery. 

Case  27.— A  gentleman,  aged  70.  August  16,  1879.  Phosphatic,  weigh- 
ing 42  grains ;  in  5  minutes.    A  good  recovery. 

Case  28.— A  .gentleman,  aged  65.  December  5,  1879.  Uric  acid  and 
oxalate,  weighing  40  grains;  in  5  minutes.  His  attendant,  Dr.  Marsden,  of 
Grosvenor  Street,  was  present.  A  good  deal  of  irritation  followed:  and  although 
no  phosphatic  deposits  or  cystitis  appeared,  he  passes  water  frequently,  although 
without  pain  or  blood.    Otherwise  he  is  quite  well. 

Case  29. — A  gentleman,  aged  66.  December  3,  1879.  Uric  acid.  I 
removed  168  grains  at  a  sitting  of  10  minutes,  leaving  a  little  more  in  the  bladder* 
which  I  removed  (29  grains)  a  day  or  two  after.  Mr.  William  Hose,  of  King's 
College  Hospital,  was  present.    An  excellent  recovery. 

Cask  30.— A  gentleman,  aged  62.  January  1,  1880.  Uric  acid,  weighing 
98  grains ;  in  8  minutes.  Sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Moore,  of  Lancaster.  A  good 
recovery. 

Case  31. — A  gentleman,  aged  67.  January  22,  1880.  Uric  acid,  weighing 
65  grains ;  in  5  minutes.  Sent  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Williams,  of  Whitstable.  A 
somewhat  tedious  recovery,  but  he  gradually  attained  an  improved  condition. 

Case  32.— A  gentleman,  aged  70.  February  28,  1880.  Uric  acid,  weigh- 
ing 308  grains,  in  8  minutes;  finding  15  grains  more  three  days  after.  Mr. 
Henry  Smith,  of  King's  College  Hospital,  saw  this  case  with  me.  A  rapid  and 
complete  recovery. 

Case  33. — A  gentleman,  aged  66.  March  2,  1880.  Uric  acid,  weighing  78 
grains;  in  6  minutes.  Dr.  George  Johnson  was  present  at  the  operation.  A 
rapid  and  complete  recovery. 

Case  34.— A  gentleman,  aged  65.  March  20,  1880.  Uric  acid,  weighing  61 
grains :  in  4, minutes.  Sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Handfield  Jones.  He  had  orchitis,  and 
made  a  rather  slow  but  complete  recovery. 

Case  35.— A  gentleman  aged  73.  April  26.  Uric  acid,  weighing  96  grains ; 
in  9  minutes.  Mr.  Erichsen  and  Mr.  Furner,  of  Brighton,  were  present  A  good 
recovery. 

Case.  36.— A  gentleman,  aged  71.  May  24, 1880.  Uric  acid  with  phosphates,  76 
grains ;  in  7  minutes.  Brought  by  Dr.  Charles  Mott,  of  Walton,  who  was  present 
at  the  operation.  He  had  a  large  prostate ;  did  not  empty  the  bladder,  and  was 
taught  to  use  a  catheter  twice  a  day.    An  excellent  recovery. 

Case  37.— A  gentleman,  aged  61.  May  19,  1880.  Uric  acid,  weighing  78 
grains.    Mr.  Furner,  of  Brighton,  present.    A  somewhat  slow  but  good  recovery. 
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Cask  38.— A  gentleman,  aged  70.  May  29,  1880.  Phosphatic,  weighing 
184  grains.  He  was  seen  by  Mr.  Lund,  of  Manchester.  He  came  to  me  greatly 
broken  in  health,  with  severe  symptoms,  which  I  at  first  regarded  as  chiefly  renal, 
and  did  not  suspect  to  be  complicated  with  calculus.  Finding  one  subsequently,  I 
thought  it  right  to  remove  it  at  one  sitting,  and  this  much  relieved  him  ;  but  he 
slowly  sank  about  five  weeks  afterwards  with  advanced  pyelitis,  dilated  ureter, 
and  purulent  deposits  in  the  kidney. 

Case  39. — A  gentleman,  aged  67,  from  Hamburg.  June  3,  18S0.  Uric 
acid  and  oxalate,  weighing  142  grains.  Mr.  Lund,  of  Manchester,  was  present. 
He  made  a  good  recovery.  He  had  some  enlargement  of  the  prostate ;  did  not 
quite  empty  his  bladder,  and  learned  to  do  so  with  a  catheter  every  night. 

Case  40.— A  gentleman,  aged  60.  June  21,  1880.  Chiefly  phosphatic,  with 
little  uric  acid,  weighing  305  grains.  Dr.  Harker,  of  Lancaster,  and  Dr.  Carpenter, 
of  New  York,  were  present.    He  made  a  good  recovery. 

Case  41.— A  gentleman,  aged  70.  June  iJl,  1880.  Weak  physically  and 
mentally,  with  a  very  large  prostate,  so  that  the  calculus  could  only  be  seized 
with  reversed  blades.  LTric  acid,  weighing  80  grains.  Brought  to  me  by  Dr. 
Harker,  of  Lancaster.  There  was  at  first  no  ground  for  anxiety ;  but  in  a  few 
days  be  had  fever  and  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  of  which'he  died  on  July  5. 

Case  42. — A  gentleman,  aged  68.  June  26,  1880.  Uric  acid  calculus, 
weighing  76  grains.  Sent  to  me  by  Dr.  James  McCulloch,  of  Dumfries.  Made  a 
rather  slow  recovery,  from  persisting  chronip  cystitis. 

Case  43. — A  gentleman,  aged  72.  July  3, 1880.  A  phosphatic  calculus,  weighing 
78  grains.  Dr.  Bainbridge,  of  London,  who  brought  him  to  me,  and  Dr.  Weir, 
of  New  York,  were  present.  He  had  long  passed  all  his  urine  by  catheter,  from 
enlarged  prostate,  and  of  late  with  distressing  frequency.  He  is  now  (four  weeks 
afterwards)  enjoying  freedom  from  all  pain.  Clear  urine,  and  retains  it  four 
hours. 

Case  44.— A  gentleman,  aged  77.  July  10,  1880.  Uric  acid,  weighing  266 
grains ;  in  18  minutes.  Professor  Humphry,  of  Cambridge,  was  present.  He 
made  an  excellent  recovery.  He  called  on  me,  July  8,  1881,  absolutely  free 
from  symptoms,  and  in  perfect  health. 

Case  45.— A  gentleoian,  aged  46.  July  10,  1880.  Uric  acid,  weighing  96 
grains.  Sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Wynn  Thomas,  of  Birmingham.  Professor  Humphry, 
of  Cambridge,  was  present.  He  has  had  a  good  deal  of  irritation,  but  it  is 
gradually  subsiding,  and  has,  indeed,  almost  disappeared. 

Case  46. — A  gentleman,  aged  79,  retired  medical  man.  July  14,  1880.  Has 
passed  no  urine,  except  by  catheter,  for  three  years,  from  enlarged  prostate. 
Phosphatic,  weighing  128  grains.  Mr.  Eddowes,  of  Shrewsbury  was  present.  A 
rapid  recovery. 

Case  47.— A  gentleman,  aged  29.  August  5,  1880.  Small,  oxalate  of  lime. 
Brought  to  me  by  Mr.  Furber,  of  Kensington,  who,  with  Dr.  Joseph  Warren, 
of  Boston,  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Edwards,  of  Bartholomew's  School,  was  present.  He 
made  a  rapid  recovery. 

Case  48.— A  gentleman,  aged  '55.  August,  9, 1880.  Uric  acid.  Brought  to 
me  by  Mr.  Harris,  of  Mildenhall,  who,  with  Dr.  J.  Warren,  was  present  at  the 
operation.    Good  recovery. 

Case  49.— A  gentleman,  aged  60.  August  16,  1880.  Uric  acid,  small. 
Brought  to  me  by  Dr.  Way,  of  Eaton  Square,  who  was  present  at  the  operation. 
A  good  recovery. 
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Case  50. — A  gentleman,  aged  48.  August  17,  1880.  A  small  uric  acid  calculus. 
Mr.  E.  Iklilner,  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  present.    An  excellent  recovery. 

Case  51. — A  gentleman,  aged  77.  August  14,  1880.  Uric  acid,  weigliing97 
gi-ains.  Brought  to  me  by  Mr.  Tegart,  of  Jermyn  Street,  who  was  present  at  the 
operation.    An  excellent  recovery. 

Case  52.— A  gentleman,  aged  73.  August  17,  1880.  Uric  acid,  weight 
318  grains;  Removed  in  15  minutes,  His  medical  attendants.  Dr.  Clothier,  of 
Highgate,  and  Mr.  Milner  present.    An  excellent  recovery. 

Case  53. — ^A  gentleman,  aged  62.  August  23,  1880.  Uric  acid,  small.  Mr 
J.  Morgan,  and  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  present.    Good  recovery. 

Case  64. — A  gentleman,  aged  54.  August  17,  1880.  Mixed  urates  and 
phosphates,  weighing  136  grains.  Brought  to  me  by  Dr.  Abud,  who  was  present. 
Made  a  good  recovery. 

Case  55.— A  gentleman,  aged  64.  August  27,  1880.  Uric  acid,  weighing  130 
grains.    Sent  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Lindop,  of  Newport,  Salop.    An  excellent  recovery. 

Case  56. — A  gentleman,  aged  61.  August  30,  1880.  Mixed  urate,  oxalate, 
and  phosphate,  weighing  176  grains.  Dr.  Clothier,  of  Highgate,  present.  Good 
recovery. 

Case  57. — A  gentleman,  aged  62.  September  13,  1880.  Uric  acid.  Dr. 
Macloughlin  present.    Excellent  recovery. 

Case58.— Agenthman,aged54.  September,  28, 1880.  Uric  acid.  Mr.  Swinford 
Edwards  present.    An  excellent  recovery. 

Case  59.— A  gentleman,  aged  70.  August  14, 1880.  Phosphatic.  Mr.  John 
Morgan  present.    Recovery  rapid  and  complete. 

Case  60.— A  gentleman,  aged  63.  September  21, 1880.  Phosphatic  calculus, 
small,  lying  behind  a  large  prostate.  For  eight  years  he  had  passed  all  his  urine 
by  catheter.    He  made  a  good  recovery- 

Case  61.— a  gentleman,  aged  63.  September  27,  1880.  Multiple  uric  acid; 
weight  108  grains.  Brought  to  me  by  Dr.  Macnaughten  Jones,  of  Cork,  who  was 
present  at  the  operation.    Good  recovery. 

Case  62. — A  gentleman,  aged  60.  October  15,  1880.  Uric  acid.  His  medical 
attendant,  Dr.  Birt,  of  Stourbridge,  present.  Very  obstinate  cystitis,  associated 
with  phosphatic  deposit,  appeared  soon  after ;  a  very  easy  and  short  operation  by 
one  sitting.  This  continued  some  months,  only  gradually  diminishing.  He  was 
seen  with  Dr.  Andrew  Clark. 

Case  63.— A  gentleman,  aged  48.  November,  6, 1880.  Uric  acid,  small.  Very 
obstinate  cystitis  followed,  just  as  in  the  preceding  case,  without  known  cause ; 
but  made  a  perfect  recovery  in  2  or  3  months.  Sent  to  me  by  Dr.  James  Sawyer, 
of  Birmingham. 

Case  64.— A  gentleman,  a  surgeon,  aged  71.  October  29,  1880.  Uric  acid 
Mr.  Charles  Moss  gave  ether.  Returned  to  his  practice  in  a  few  days,  liever  having 
had  a  bad  symptom. 

Case  65.— A  gentleman,  aged  36.  November,  6, 1880.  Small  uric  acid.  Mr. 
Ceely,  of  Aylesbury,  present.    Recovery  rapid  and  complete. 

Case  66.— A  gentleman,  aged  70.  November  12, 1880.  Large  hard  phosphatic 
calculus ;  weighed  360  grains.  Seen  with  Mr.  Curgenven,  of  Bayswater.  No  bad 
symptoms.  Three  days  afterwards,  removed  a  few  grains  of  calculous  material. 
This  was  followed  by  pain  in  right  ureter  and  kidney,  rigors,  and  suppression 
for  about  twenty-four  hours.  He  rallied,  but  gradually  sank  on  the  6th  day  after 
the  second  sitting. 
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Case  67. — A  gentleman,  aged  62.  November  10,  1880.  Mixed  oxalate  and 
phosphate,  weighing  60  grains.  Sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Kidd.  An  excellent,  rapid 
recovery. 

Case  68.— A  gentleman,  aged  73.  February  3,  1881.  Uric  acid ;  weight  104 
grains.  I  operated  at  Ghent,  Belgium,  with  Dr.  Bodaert.  Some  months  later,  Dr. 
Bodaert  wrote  to  me  that  the  patient  was  driving  daily,  and  that  the  operation 
was  un  Sliced  magmfique. 

Case  69.— A  gentleman,  aged  60.  February  8,  1881.  Phosphatic  calculus, 
weighing  96  grains.  Dr.  Chepmell  and  Dr.  *Barton  Smith  present.  The  patient 
had  long  passed  all  his  urine  by  catheter,  owing  to  atony  of  the  bladder.  He  was 
now  suffering  very  severely,  losing  much  blood,  and  greatly  reduced :  but  he 
rapidly  regained  his  health,  lost  all  symptoms  of  stone,  and  is  now  well  and  active. 

Case  70.— A  gentleman,  aged  48.  February  25,  1881.  Phosphatic  calculus, 
weighing  280  grains.  Sent  me  by  Dr.  Andrew  Clark.  Dr.  Philpot,  of  Dulwich, 
was  present  at  the  operation.  The  patient  had  a  narrow  stricture,  for  which  he 
first  came  to  me ;  this  was  dilated  and  the  stone  found.    Rapid  recovery. 

Case  71. — A  gentleman,  aged  76.  March  16,  1881.  Uric  acid,  weighing  46 
grains.  Sent  by  Dr.  Kidd.  Mr.  Franklin,  of  Putney,  present  at  operation. 
Recovery  complete. 

Case  72.— A  gentleman,  aged  67.  March  18,  1881.  Uric  acid,  weighing  106 
grains.  Sent  by  Dr.  Hayle,  of  Rochdale.  This  patient  was  the  subject  of  diabetes. 
After  the  operation  there  was  fever  and  much  cystitis.  The  urine  remained  bloody 
from  4  to  5  weeks.  After  this  he  lost  power  to  empty  the  bladder,  and  learned  to 
use  a  catheter.  Urine  deposited  phosphates.  Chronic  cystitis  remained  for  some 
time,  but  gradually  subsided,  and  he  now  drives  about  without  pain,  and  his 
health  has  greatly  improved ;  but  he  is  still  diabetic. 

Case  73.— A  gentleman,  aged  55.  March  18, 1881.  Uric  acid,  weighing  175 
grains.  Mr.  Kent,  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  present.  Some  cystitis  followed  the 
operation,  which  was  troublesome  for  a  few  weeks.  Ultimately  he  made  a 
complete  recovery. 

Case  74.— A  gentleman,  aged  71.  April  14,  1881.  Phosphatic,  weighing 
80  grains.    Seen  with  Mr.  Thomas  Bond,  of  Westminster.    Successful. 

Case  75. — A  gentleman,  aged  64.  March  28,  1881.  Uric  acid,  weighing 
54  grains .  Dr.  A.  Eccles,  of  Bayswater,  present.  Recovery  was  rapid  and  complete, 
and  he  shortly  resumed  his  practice  as  a  surgeon  in  Plymouth. 

Case  76. — A  gentleman,  aged  65.  April  30,  1881.  Mixed  urates  and 
oxalates,  weighing  104  grains.  Sent  by  Dr.  Best,  of  Birmingham,  who  was  present 
at  the  operation.  Made  a  good  recovery.  He  had  enlarged  prostate,  and  passes  a 
catheter  four  times  daily. 

Case  77.— A  gentleman,  aged  70.  May  25,  1881.  Uric  acid,  weighing  105 
grains.  Sent  me  by  Mr.  Patten,  of  Ealing,  who  was  present  at  the  operation. 
An  excellent  recovery. 

Case  78.— A  gentleman,  aged  68.  May  25,  1881.  Uric  acid,  weighing 
65  grains.    Mr.  Patten,  of  Ealing,  present.    Good  recovery. 

Case  79.— A  gentleman,  aged  65,  June  7,  1881.  Uric  acid,  weighing  124 
grains.  Sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Bym,  of  Westbourne  Place,  Eaton  Square,  who 
was  present  at  the  operation.    He  is  recovering  slowly. 

Case  80. — ^A  gentleman,  aged  66.     June  3, 1881.     Mixed  urates  and  phos- 
phates, weighing   125  grains.    Seen  with  Mr.  Blackstone,  of  Regent's  Park. 
Recovery  excellent  and  rapid. 
Part  ii.  u 
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Case  81.— A  gentleman,  aged  71.  June  11,  1881.  Phosphatic,  weighing 
112  grains.    Mr.  Charles  Moss  gave  ether.    Recovery  rapid  and  complete. 

Case  82.— A  gentleman,  aged  67.  June  11,  1881.  Uric  acid,  weighing  62 
grains.  Sent  by  Dr.  Orr,  of  Fleetwood,  Lancashire ;  Dr.  Curtis,  of  Boston,  present. 
Recovery  rapid. 

Casb  83. — ^A  gentleman,  aged  30.  June  11, 1881.  Phosphatic,  weighing  180 
grains.  He  came  to  me  from  South  Africa.  Dr.  Curtis,  of  Boston,  present 
Recovery  rapid  and  complete. 

Case  84. — ^A  gentleman,  aged  61.  June  14,  1881.  Uric  acid  weighing,  80 
grains.  Dr.  Kadd  sent  him  to  me.  Dr.  Imschoot,  of  Ghent,  present.  Gk)od 
recovery. 

Case  85.— A  gentleman,  aged  68.  June  27, 1881,  Oxalate  of  lime,  weighing 
30  grains.  Sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Evershed,  of  Arundel  Dr.  Imschoot,  of  Ghent, 
present.    A  good  recovery. 

Case  86. — A  gentleman,  aged  69.  June  27, 1881.  Uric  acid,  112  grains.  Sent 
to  me  by  Dr.  Clay,  of  Plymouth.  Dr.  Belfield,  of  Chicago,  present.  Some  fever 
followed  the  operation,  but  he  made  a  good  recovery. 

Case  87.— A  gentleman,  aged  72.  June  13,  1881.  Phosphatic,  weighing  46 
grains.    Mr.  Charles  Moss  gave  ether.    Good  recovery. 

Case  88. — ^A  gentleman,  aged  24.  July  7, 1881.  Phosphatic  calculus,  weighing 
246  grains.  Seen  in  consultation  with  Dr.  W.  M.  Ord,  who  was  present  at  the 
operation. 

Case  89.— A  gentleman,  aged  74.  July  12, 1881.  Phosphatic  calculus,  weighing 
95  grains.  Seen  with  Dr.  E.  R  Butler,  of  Kensington,  who  was  present  at  the 
operation. 

Case  90.— A  gentleman,  aged  60.  July  20,  1881.  One  sitting,  removing  320 
grains  of  uric  acid.    Seen  with  Mr.  F.  E.  Webb,  of  Maida  Vale. 

Case  91.— A  gentleman,  aged  55.  July  23,  1881.  One  sitting,  removing  9^ 
grains  of  uric  add.    Sent  to  me  by  Dr.  P.  Mimms,  of  Thetford,  Norfolk. 

Eleven  Cases  in  which  Lithotomy  was  performed  during  the  recent  period,  in 
which  the  "  One  Sitting  "  Lithotrity  toas  adopted  as  the  rule. 

Case  l.— A  gentleman,  aged  74.  May  9, 1879.  With  Mr.  Gbolden  at  Maiden- 
head.   Death. 

Case  2.— An  Irish  gentleman,  aged  62.  February  11,  1880.  With  Dr.  G. 
Johnson,  of  London.    Successful. 

Case  3. — A  gentleman  from  New  Zealand,  aged  33.  May  21, 1880.  Seen  with 
Mr.  Christopher  Heath  and  others.    Successftd. 

Case  4. — ^An  Irish  gentleman,  aged  52.  June  1,  1880.  Sent  to  me  by  Dr. 
Thompson,  of  Belfast.    Successful. 

Case  6.— A  gentleman,  aged  28.  June  10, 1880.  Sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Curgenven, 
of  Derby.    Successful. 

Case  6.— A  gentleman,  aged  62.  July  13, 1880.  Brought  to  me  by  Dr.  Bri^t, 
of  Forest  HilL    Successful. 

Case  7.— A  gentleman,  aged  69.  August  18,  1880.  Uric  acid,  large.  Seen 
with  Dr.  Hullet  Browne  and  Dr.  Davies.  Owing  to  the  enormous  size  of  the 
prostate,  lithotrity  was  not  deemed  advisable.    Death. 

Case  8.— A  gentleman,  aged  68.  September  28,  1880.  Urates  and  oxalates. 
Mr.  Swinford  Edwards  present.  The  stone  was  large,  and  so  irregular  in  outline 
that  it  could  not  be  extracted,  and  had  to  be  broken  up  with  screw  forceps  in  the 
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Uadder.  All  went  well  for  ten  days,  when  secondary  haemorrkage  occurred.  For 
a  time  he  seemed  likely  to  recover,  but  he  gradually  sank,  and  died  35  days  after 
operation. 

Case  9.— A  gentleman,  aged  54.  October  23,  1880.  Urates  and  phosphates^ 
large  ;  health  very  imperfect.  Seen  with  Dr.  Tumour,  of  Denbigh.*  Died31  daya 
after  operation,  of  diseased  kidney. 

Cask  10.— A  gentleman,  aged  29.  November  6, 1880.  A  tumour  and  phos-^ 
phatic  calculus.  Median  operation;  excellent  recovery.  He  had  been 
crushed  a  year  before,  but  stone  soon  returned.  On  soundmg  I  thought  I  could 
detect  an  impacted  calculus ;  determined  on  cutting  him,  and  asked  some  f  riends^ 
to  be  present,  among  them  Mr.  Ceely,  of  Aylesbury,  Dr.  Seegen,  of  Vienna.  It 
proved  to  be  a  pedunculated  tumour  coated  with  phosphatic  matter.  I  twisted 
it  out  entire  by  means  of  small  lithotomy  forceps.  He  made  a  rapid  recovery 
and  has  been  well  ever  since.  The  tumour  is  in  my  possession  ;  it  is  larger  than 
a  walnut 

Case  11.— A  gentleman,  aged  67.  February  26,  1881.  Oxalate  of  lime.  Sent 
to  me  by  Dr.  Kidd.    Went  home  quite  well  in  28  days. 

Tlurteen  Cases  of  Lilhotrity  at  One  Sitting  operated  on  during  tlie  same  period 
hymy  assistajity  Mr,  G.  Buckston  Browne, 

Case  l. — A  gentleman,  aged  68.  September  19,  1878.  Phosphatic  calculus^ 
weight  140  grains.    Mr.  Clover  gave  ether.     Went  home  well  in  10  days. 

Case  2.— A  gentleman,  aged  63.  October  1,  1878.  Phosphatic  calculus, 
weight  120  grains.  Mr.  Clover  gave  ether.  Beside  the  stone  there  was  malignant 
disease  of  the  bladder,  and  although  relieved  by  the  operation,  he  died  in  January 
following. 

Case  3.— A  gentleman,  aged  81.  October  23,  1878.  Phosphatic  calculus, 
weight  130  grains.  Seen  with  Dr.  Smith,  of  Little  Hadam,  Herts.  Made  a 
capital  recovery,  and  went  home  well  on  November  6. 

Case  4. — A  gentleman,  aged  65.  September  12,  1879.  Phosphatic,  weight  40 
grains.    Soon  went  home  well. 

Case  5. — ^A  gentleman,  aged  69.  September  20,  1879.  Multiple  uric  acid 
calculi,  weight  120  grains.    Seen  with  Dr.  Horace  Dobell.    Made  a  good  recovery. 

Case  6. — A  gentleman,  aged  63.  October  8,  1879.  Phosphatic  calculus, 
weight  160  grains.    Seen  with  Dr.  Palfrey.    Went  home  well  in  12  days. 

Case  7. — A  gentleman,  aged  63.  October  10,  1879.  Mixed  uric  and  phosphatic 
calculus,  weight  154  grains.  Seen  with  Dr.  R.  T.  Smith,  of  Haverstock  Hill. 
Success  perfect. 

Case  8.— A  gentleman,  aged  72.  December  17, 1880.  Phosphatic  calculus,  90 
grains.    Mr.  Charles  Moss  gave  ether.    Excellent  recovery. 

Case  9.— A  gentleman,  aged  76.  December  30,  1880.  Phosphatic  calculus, 
120  grains.  Mr.  Charles  Moss  gave  ether.  The  patient  had  for  seven  years  drawn 
all  his  urine  by  catheter.  He  was  much  relieved  by  the  operation,  and  went 
home  welL 

Case  10.— A  gentleman,  aged  62.  January  8, 1881.  Uric  acid  calculus,  weight 
40jgrains.    Mr.  Charles  Moss  gave  ether.    Success  perfect. 

Case  U. — ^A  gentleman,  aged  55.  February  5, 1881.  Uric  acid  calculus  very 
hard,  weight  312  grains.  Mr.  Moss  gave  ether.  All  went  well  for  two  days,  when 
he  became  feverish,  and  he  died  in  a  week  with  symptoms  of  uraBmic  poison. 
Throughout  the  urine  was  clear,  and  free  from  blood  and  mucus.    He  had  for 
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nine  years  passed  quantities  of  uric  acid  calculi,  and  had  several  times  been  to 
Vichy. 

Case  12.— A  gentleman,  aged  74.  May  24,  1881.  Large  uric  acid  calculus, 
weight  360  grains.  Dr.  Arcedeckne  Duncan,  of  London,  brought  him  to  me,  and 
assisted  me  at;  the  operation.    Complete  success. 

Case  13.~A  gentleman,  aged  70.  June  25,  1881.  Phosphatic  calculus,  very 
large,  weight  601  grains.  Mr.  Charles  Moss  gave  ether.  Owing  to  the  great  size 
of  the  stone  the  case  was  a  diflScult  one,  and  the  operation  lasted  40  minutes. 
Excellent  recovery. 


Modern  Lithotrity. 
Henry  J.  Bigelow,  Boston,  Mass. 

My  object  in  the  present  communication  is  to  show  in  what  the  'modem  opera- 
tion of  lithotrity  consists,  and  to  explain  the  instruments  which  have  made  its 
performance  possible ;  for  the  removal  of  a  vesical  calculus  through  the  urethra  is 
now  mainly  a  question  of  apparatus  of  which  certain  essential  details  are  new.  And 
as  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus  should  be  put 
together  exactly  in  any  particular  manner,  it  will  be  perhaps  better  to  illustrate 
the  principles  of  its  construction  than  to  insist  on  any  special  form  of  it.  It  will 
also  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  those  parts  of  the  subject  which  belong  as 
well  to  the  old  lithotrity  as  to  the  new. 

From  the  days  of  Civiale  to  the  year  1878  there  was  little  change  in  the  opera- 
tion. The  duration  of  a  sitting  was  as  brief  as  the  skill  of  the  surgeon, 
iSTs! "  ^  ^^^  stimulated  by  his  fear  of  producing  cystitis,  could  make  it.  Three 
minutes  or  less  was  the  limit  inculcated  by  standard  books  and  the 
teaching  of  specialists,  and  the  use  of  ansesthesia  was  exceptional.  At  present 
anaesthetics  are  the  rule.  The  instruments  have  been  already  modified  in  an 
important  manner,  while  sittings  often  last  half  an  hour,  and  have  been  success- 
fully extended  to  three  hours  and  more. 

Had  Clover  (whose  catheter  had  a  calibre  only  21  of  the  French  standard — 
about  12  English)  or  Mercier  employed  larger  catheters  (between  25  and  31  French 
— 15  to  20  English),  they  might  have  evacuated  the  bladder  completely.  ,  They 

Fig.  16. 


No.  31  J^ 


Large  and  small  evacnatiDg  catheters,  straight  and  carved  (Nos.  25  and  31,  French). 
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Fig.   17. 


would  have  found  how  little  affected  it  was  by  a  long  operation,  if  no  fragments 
were  left  behind,  and  that  polished  instruments  were  not  injurious 
to  it,  while  sharp  fragments  were.    They  would  have  discovered  1379^  i/what'Ss 
a  tolerance  on  the  part  of  the  bladder  wholly  at  variance  with  the  new  feature  con- 
traditions  of  half  a  century.     Upon  this  tolerance  modem  litho-  '"^*' 
trity  is  based. 

The  new  and  essential  instrument  of  the  operation  is  the  large  catheter  (25  to  31), 
whether  straight  or  curved  (Fig.  16).  Tliisis  indispensable.  It  has  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 
an  oriBce  at  the  extreme  end,  one  side  of  which  is  prolonged  so  as  to  sential  part  of  the 
make  its  introduction  easy.  It  has  been  adopted  with  little  or  no  evacuating  appa- 
diange,  so  far  as  I  know,  everywhere.  Although  my  first  apparatus 
was  provided  with  efficient  means  of  suction  and  a  detached  trap,  neither  of  which 
was  used  before,  its  distinctive  feature  was  the  large  catheter.  The  small  size  of 
the  previous  evacuating  catheter  delayed  surgical 
progress  for  half  a  century.  All  the  fragments 
could  not  pass  through  it,  and  it  was  impossible 
for  surgeons  to  ascertain  how  the  bladder  would 
behave  when  once  completely  emptied  of  all  frag- 
ments. 

Assuming  all  this  to  be  admitted,  let  us  examine 
tlie  rest  of  the  apparatus,  and  see  how  the  opera- 
tion is  modified  by  it.  As  even  a  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^ 
single  minute  fragment  left  in  the  the  return  of  a 
bladder  may  be  the  nucleus  of  a  ^1,^®''^°°^®''*" 
future  stone,  it  is  important  to  get 
rid  of  it  with  certainty  and  once  for  all  Now, 
although  a  fragment  remaining  in  the  catheter, 
after  the  bulb  has  ceased  to  expand,  goes  back  to 
the  bladder,  yet  if  it  has  once  passed  beyond  the 
catheter,  its  return  to  the  bladder  ought  to  be 
made  impossible — the  surgeon  should  be  able  to 
secure  it.  Yet  no  evacuator  hitherto  devised, 
whether  with  a  long  or  a  short  connection  between 
the  bulb  and  the  catheter,  accomplishes  this  im- 
portant end.  They  all  inject  fragments  from  the 
apparatus  back  into  the  bladder.  I  find  by  ex- 
periment that  a  few  added  inches  of  elastic  tube 
make  little  difference.  It  is  from  the  bulb  or 
bottle  that  fragments  are  chiefly  returned,  before 
they  settle  into  the  receiver,  and  not  from  the 
tubes. 

To  prevent  this  I  have  fixed  a  simple  con-  . 
trivance  to  the  head  of  the  catheter. 


The  new  catheter- 
▼aire  and  strainer. 


which  is   absolutely  effectual   in 

securing    every    fragment   as    it 

comes  through  it  (Fig.  17).    It  consists  of  a  small 

light  glass  cylinder,  containing  a  ball-valve  of 

rubber  acting  noiselessly,  the  valve  seat  of  which 

is  perforated  so  as  to  strain  the  return  current,  and  to  keep  back  any  fragment 

that  has  once  passed  it.    Such  a  catheter- valve  or  strainer,  to  which  I  alluded 


Catheter- valve  or  strainer.  A 
rubber  ball,  acting  as  a  valve, 
has  a  seat  of  jierforated  metal, 
which  strains  the  water.  It 
prevents  the  fra^^meuts  which 
pass  it  from  returning. 
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The  eTacuAtiog 
found. 


in  my  first  paper  (1878),  is,  I  think,  nearly  as  important  as  the  large  evacuating 
catheter  itself,  of  which  it  may  indeed  be  considered  as  a  part. 

The  rest  of  the  apparatus  admits  of  endless  vanatious,  which  are  less  im- 
I)ortant. 

If  to  the  essential  large  catheter  and  trap  we  merely  attach  a  strong  elastic 
bulb,  we  have  an  excellent  and  simple  instrument  for  a  short 
washing,  or  for  sounding  for  a  last  fragment.    I  have  called  this 
an  evacuating  sound  (Fig.  18).  No  fragment  drawn  by  it  frY)m  the 
bladder  can  get  back.    This  apparatus  resembles  Clover  s,  which  was  the  first  of  the 
straight  variety.     It  differs  from  it  in  having  a  large 
catheter,  a  valve  or  strainer,  and  a  stiff  bulb,  all  of  whidi 
are  either  necessary  or  important  for  success. 

One  of  the  early  additions  to  my  own  first  instrument 
with  which,  in  its  original  form,  Thomas  Smith  success- 
fully  evacuated  nearly  two  thousand 
grains  of  ddbris,  was  a  hose«  This  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  convenience  of  the  operation. 
When,  for  example,  at  each  aspiration  of  the  bulb,  the 
wall  of  the  bladder  is  drawn  with  a  painful  jerk,  or 
series  of  jerks,  into  the  orifice  of  the  catheter  evacuation 
is  obstructed.  More  water  is  then  needed  to  distend 
the  walls.  This  is  conveniently  supplied  by  a  small 
hose  Attached  to  the  top  of  the  bulb  (Figs.  19,  21, 22). 
Should  the  patient  strain  or  vomit,  and  the  bladder  be 
forcibly  distended  in  consequence,  we  have  here  a  means 
whereby  the  superfluous  water  can  be  quickly  removed 
from  it.  When  air  rises  to  the  top  of  the  apparatus 
from  the  empty  catheter  or  a  leaky  joint,  it  can  escape 
by  this  hose,  and  be  replaced  by  water.  Valves  in  the 
hose  itself,  or  in  .the  vessel  into  which  it  delivers,  allow 
the  bloody  water  to  be  changed  for  fresh.  By  its  means 
the  amount  of  water  can  be  regulated,  and  the  operation 
becomes  a  dry  one,  while  the  apparatus  is  as  simple  as 
a  common  enema  syringe. 

I  have  made  a  convenient  straight  evacuator  out  of 
the  evacuating  sound  by  attaching  to  it 
cuatOTinthahofle'  »  ^^^  receiver,  like  that  of  a  breast- 
wad  a  receiver  next  pump,  close  to  the  catheter,  adding  also  a 
the  catheter.         ^^  strainer*  (Fig.  25)  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bulb,  to  keep  the  fragments  out  of  it,  and  a  hose  tu 
manage  the  air  and  water  (Fig.  19). 
The  same  arrangement  is  here  also  shown  (Fig.  20)  in  metal  instead  of  glass. 
In  Fig.  21  the  glass  receiver  has  been  transferred  from  the  neighbouriiood  of 
A    straijrht  eva-  *^®  catheter  to  the  position  it  occupied  in  my  first  evacuator,  below 
cuator  with  a  re-  the  bulb,  to  which  the  fragments  are  now,  of  course,  admitted,  by 
cdver  below  the  jgnj^ying  ^j^g  fl^t  g^rainer. 

All  these  are  varieties  of  the  straight  apparatus.    This  is  much 


The  evacuating  sound. 
It  consists  of  a  small 
evacuating  catheter,  a 
catheter  valve,  and  a 
rubber  bulb. 


*  The  strainer,  new  in  the  evacuator,  is  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  applications  and  of 
form.    A  long  narrow  slit  in  the  tube  answers  as  well  as  the  perforations. 
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the  best,  in  the  distribution  of  its  parts,  of  the  evacuators  wholly  supported  by 
the  hand.  The  centre  of  the  bulb  is  in  line  with  the  catheter,  and  were  it  not  so 
heavy  when  full  of  water,  it  would  be  a  most  convenient  handle  for  the  manage- 
ment of  that  instrument.* 

Fig.  19. 


A  straight  evacoator,  made  from  the  evacuating  sound  by  adding,  below  the  valve,  a 
glass  receiver  to  hold  the  fragments,  and,  above  the  bulb,  a  tap  for  the  hose.  Between  the 
valve  and  the  bulb,  inside,  is  a  flat  strainer  (not  seen)  to  keep  the  fragments  out  of  the  bulb. 

In  short,  if  the  operator  prefers  to  carry  the  bulb,  unsupported,  in  his  hand, 
straight  instruments,  such  as  have  been  described,  are  the  best. 

But  I  prefer  a  support  or  atand  of  some  sort.    If  a  flexible  tube  or  joint  is 
interposed  between  the  bulb  and  the  catheter,  the  former  can  be 
supported  upon  the  patient,  or  on  a  stand  at  a  height  correspond-  ewStor. 

ing  with  the   inclination  which    the  prostate  gland  gives  the 
catheter,  while  the  latter  has  a  free  and  independent  motion.    Such  is  the  instru- 
ment I  use  for  any  considerable  evacuation  (Fig.  22).t 

It  is  no  great  matter  where  the  catheter  enters  the  wall  of  the  bulb,  but  it 

*  By  a  straight  instrument  is  here  meant  one  in  which  the  catheter  and  bulb  are 
fixed  in  line  rigidly,  so  that  one  cannot  move  without  the  other.  If  the  bulb,  still  retain- 
ing a  metal  connection,  were  bent  down  out  of  this  line,  it  could  be  supported  on  the 
patient  or  the  table.  But  when  it  is  bent  up  and  attached  inflexibly,  it  seems  to  me  more 
difficult  to  manage.  It  is  then  neither  so  convenient  for  the  operator  to  support  its  weight, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  keep  the  catheter  from  oscillating.  The  rigid  short  connection  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  in  the  hope,  by  shortening  their  route,  of  preventing  a  return  of 
fragments.  It  fails  to  do  this,  because  most  of  the  fragments  comp  not  from  the  tubes, 
bat  from  the  bulb. 

t  The  mobility  of  the  bulb  in  a  stand  can  be  provided  for  in  a  variety  of  ways—by 
making  a  ball-and-socket  joint  of  t  e  spherical  bulb  and  a  ring  (Fig.  22),  or  of  its  glass 
receptacle  [Transactions  of  the  Clinical  6  neti/f  London,  1 879;  and  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  January  1, 18S0).    The  bulb  can  also  be  hung  from  a  crane. 
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Fig.  20. 


should  finally  deliver  inside  at  some  point  lower  than  the  top,  so  that  any  air  can 
rise  out  of  the  way.  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill  was  quite  right  also  in  saying  that  the 
catheter  should  not  deliver  into  a  narrow  part  of  the 
apparatus  where  fragments  are  crowded  together, 
because  then  they  go  back  to  the  bladder.  It  is  the 
worst  place,  although  if  a  valve  or  strainer  is  used  the 
defect  is  less  important. 

But,  let  me  repeat  it,  a  proper  catheter  to  deliver 
the  fragments,  with  an  effectual  contrivance  to  pre- 
vent their  return,  are  the  essential  parts  of  the  new 
apparatus  ;  the  rest  is  a  matter  of  convenience  or  per- 
fection, and  every  operator  can  choose  the  arrange- 
ment which  suits  him  best.  When  the  instrument  is 
imperfect,  the  fragments  will  go  backwards  and  for- 
wards ;  but  they  always  leave  a  certain  number  out- 
side. The  evacuation  will  be  accomplished  in  the  end  by  every  evacuator  that  has 
the  large  catheter,  which  is  the  key  to  modem  lithotrity. 

Fig.  21. 


The  valve  and  trap  of  Fig.  19, 
made  of  metal. 


The  same  as  Fig.  19,  except  that  the  receiver  is  here  transferred  to  the  bulb,  and 
the  flat  strainer  has  been  removed  to  admit  the  fragments  to  it. 

What  has  been  here  said  about  the  evacuator,  an  instrument  which  has  been  of 
late  years  so  modified  as  to  make  it  a  chief  factor  in  the  operation  of  lithotrity,  is 
intended  rather  to  illustrate  the  principles  which  should  guide  the  surgeon  in  its 
construction,  than  to  recommend  any  particular  one.  For,  although  the  instruments 
I  showed  at  the  Congress,  and  which  I  have  described  here  and  use,  accomplish 
the  work  of  drawing  out  the  fragments  and  preventing  their  return  more  per- 
fectly than  any  previous  apparatus  for  the  purpose,  this  is  not  the  only  considera- 
tion which  always  in  practice  determines  the  surgeon  in  the  choice  of  such  an 
instrument. 

I  now  recommend  an  evacuator  on  the  ground  of  simplicity  in  construction 
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and  economy  in  price.*    It  works  quite  well  enough,  with  or  with- 
out a  stand.     It  is,  in  fact,  the  instrument  already  described,  with  ^evwSafo^ 
a  strainer  substituted  for  the  valve.    Several  instruments  shown  by 
me  were  provided  with  strainers,  but  this  one  is  arranged  with  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  return  of  fragments  from  the  apparatus  to  the  bladder  is  much  greater 


Fig.  22. 


A  complete  evacuator,  used  by  the  writer,  being  the  same  as  that  represented  in  Fig. 
20,  with  the  addition  of  a  stand  and  an  elastic  tube.  Curves  in  the  elastic  tube  make  it  less 
liable  to  flatten  when  bent.    The  hose  is  attached  when  it  is  needed. 

from  the  bulb  than  from  the  tubes  to  which  it  has  been  erroneously  attributed. 
The  strainer  is  here  a  perforated  cylinder  added  to  the  catheter, 
passing  inside  the  bulb,  and  extending  nearly  across  it.  Through  Tubular  strainer, 
this  the  fragments  are  drawn  into  the  bulb-cavity.  They  svarl 
there  for  a  few  seconds,  but  when  the  water  goes  back  to  the  bladder,  it  strains  them 
off,  and  they  fall  into  a  receiver.  The  lengthened  tube  adds  little  to  the  amount 
of  the  returned  ddbris,  and,  if  obstructed,  is  easily  cleared  by  a  rod  (Figs.  23,  26}. 
The  apparatus  here  described  has,  with  or  without  stand,  the  following 
advantages : — 

1.  As  a  bulb  is  spherical,  whether  a  receiver  is  attached  to  it  or  not,  the  hand 
of  the  operator,  grasping  its  centre,  is  in  line  with  the  catheter,  as  if  holding  the 
liandle  of  a  long  screw-driver,  which  is  better  than  if  the  hand  were  above  it,  out 
of  line.    This  is  an  advantage  common  to  all  straight  evacuators. 

2.  The  instrument  is  a  short  one.  A  long  inflexible  apparatus  is  liable  to 
irregular  movements  which  produce  pain.  Otherwise,  the  tubular  strainer  might 
be  placed  outside  the  bulb  (in  the  glass  trap,  for  example,  described  by  Mr. 
Berkeley  Hill— Figs.  24,  25).  It  is  here  fixed  inside  the  bulb  (Figs.  23, 24,  26), 
which  so  shortens  the  apparatus,  that  we  have  room  for  two  connecting 
cocks,  one  for  the  bulb  and  one  for  the  catheter.  This  makes  the  operation  much 
drier  than  where  there  is  no  cock  for  the  catheter. 

*  The  aspirators  here  described  and  also  the  various  lithotrites  are  made  iu  this 
country  by  J.  Weisa  &;  Son,  London. 
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3.  There  is  a  hose  for  air  and  water  above  the  bulb,  and  a  receiver  for  fragments 
below  it 

Without  a  stand,  this  instrument  belongs  to  the  straight  evacuators  with  a 
rigid  connection  between  the  catheter  and  bulb.    The  operator  then,  of  course, 
supports  the  weight  of  the  bulb,  which  I  find  troublesome  if  the  operation  is  more 
serious  than  that  of  washing  out  the  bladder  or  securing  a  last 
Stand.  fragment.    We  can  easily  have  a  stand  here,  steady  enough  to  sus- 

tain the  weight  of  the  arm  of  the  operator,  and  prevent  the  oscilla- 
tion of  the  catheter.    Three  inches  of  elastic  tube,  or  an  elastic  ball  about  an  inch 


Fig.  23. 


in  diameter,  can  be  inter- 

JUmyersaljoint.      ^^^   between  the  bulb 
and  catheter  to  act  as  a  universal  joint* 
It  is  then  easy  to  rest  the  bulb  in  one 
*■  hand  on  the  patient's  thigh,  while  the 

catheter  is  manipulated  with  the  other ; 
or  upon  a  stand.  The  one  here  figured  is 
of  simple  construction,  and  can  be  ad- 
justed at  any  convenient  height  with 
reference  to  the  catheter  (see  Fig.  23).t 

I  have  condensed  the  arrangement 
here  described  from  the  materials  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paper, 
having  been  lately  persuaded  that  a  com- 
pact and  inexpensive  apparatus,  perform- 
ing as  perfectly  as  this  one,  is  still  a 
desideratum.  To  appropriately  designate 
it,  I  have  called  it  "The  Simplified 
Evacuator."  A  stand  and  elastic  joint 
can  be  had  with  it 

Within  three  years  renewed  attention 

has  been  given  to  the  lithotrite,  which 

was  supposed  to  be  beyond 

improvement   A  calculus 

may  indeed  be  crushed  by  any  lithotrite, 

if  strong  enough.      But,  since  decisive 

crushing  has  become  more  desirable,  and 

the  limit  to  the  size  of  the  stone  has 

been  extended,   different  lithotrites  are 

more  and  more  used  for  different  stones. 

The  old  lithotrite,  the  combined  work  of 

Retort,  Costello,  Charridre,  and  Weiss,  underwent  little  change  in  half  a  century. 

A  most  convenient  addition  to  it  is  the  long  handle  described  by  Thompson.! 


The  "Simplified  Evacuator''  and 
Stand.  The  catheter  is  prolonged,  by 
a  long  tubolar  strainer,  into  the  bulb. 
This  makes  a  catheter- valve,  though  still 
advantageous,  less  necessary.  An  elastic 
ball  or  universal  joint,  with  a  small 
tubular  strainer,  is  also  substituted  at 
the  head  of  the  catheter,  for  the  elastic 
tube,  and  makes  the  instrument  shorter. 
The  stand  is  here  a  retort  stand.  The 
bulb  hangs  firmly  in  a  fork  (separately 
figured),  and  can  be  variously  inclined. 


Lithotrite. 


*  A  small  metal  drum  with  elastic  ends  makes  a  good  joint  The  metal  sides  cannot 
fall  against  the  catheter  and  obstruct  it 

t  If  the  patient  hes  on  a  soft  bed,  the  bulb  must  be  held  in  the  hand,  unless  the  stand 
be  steadied,  like  a  fracture  box,  by  something  under  it  But  I  usually  do  this  surgical 
operation  like  others,  on  a  table  of  some  sort. 

t  "Practical  Lithotomy  and  Lithotrity,"  p.  157.    London,  1863. 
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It  gives  a  better   hold  for   the  left  hand.       But    the   inconvenient  button 
in  the  lock  of  Weiss,  which  it  encloses,  has  jiever  been  changed.    The  thumb 
and  the    eye   of  the  operator   must   search   for   it  when  the  instrument  is 
turned.     By  changing  the  lock  a  little  I  have  been 
able  to  replace  this  button  by  a  more  convenient 
ring,  which  the  fingers  cannot  miss  (Fig.  27).    To 
reach  this  ring-lock  with  the  fingers,  after  the 
stone  is  seized,  requires  neither  practice  nor  atten- 
tion, while  one  or  both  are  needed  with  the  Weiss's 
button. 

The  easiest  movement  of  the  right  forearm  or 
hand  is  rotation  from  left  to  right — supination. 
I  have  adapted  the  locking  of  my  lithotrite  to 
this  motion.*  An  instrument  which  can  be  thus 
locked  and  unlocked  has  this  superiority,  that  not 
even  the  fingers  of  either  liand  relax  their  grasp 
until  the  stone  has  been  screwed  down  between 
the  blades.  No  other  lithotrite  gives  the  surgeon 
this  advantage.  This  lock  is  attached  to  the  usual 
American  instrument,  and  I  have  lately  further 
improved  it  (Figs.  28  and  29). 

We  may  laboriously  educate  the  movements 
of  the  band  to  the  piano,  the  violin, 
or  some  especial  lithotrite,  but  we  What  iostrument 
cannot  alter  them.  That  instru-"™«*«''^^«"«»*- 
ment  is  the  most  convenient,  which, 
in  accomplishing  its  object,  is  best  adjusted  to 
the  easiest  movements  of  the  hand  Workmen 
may  become,  indeed,  proficient  in  the  use  of  any 
form  of  instrument ;  but  the  skiU  of  the  Japanese 
wood  or  metal  worker,  which  is  unrivalled,  is  not 
evidence  of  the  convenience  of  his  tools,  which 
are  rude. 

In  the  Lancet,  of  November  2,  1887,  p.  616,  I  pointed  out  the  advantages 
of  certain  lesser  modifications  of  the  usually  accepted  lithotrite, 
partly  new  and  partly  not.    Among  these  were,  besides  the  in-  p^$^en^hi'ihe' 
creased  calibre  of  the  jaws,  a  large  opening  at  the  heel  of  the  lithotrite. 
female  blade  into  which  the  flanges  of  the  male  blade  projected. 


Fig.  24. 


Fig.  25. 


Fig.  26. 


Diagrams  intended  to  show 
howmach  a  straight  instrument 
is  shortened  by  flattening  the 
glass  receiver  (Fig.  25)  or  by 
removing  it  from  the  catheter 
(Figs.  19,  20,  24,  25)  to  the  bulb 
(FigH.  21,  22,23,  26).  The  space 
may  be  occupied  by  stopcocks. 
The  body  of  the  bulb  is  spheri- 
cal, and  lies  in  the  axis  of  the 
ca^eter,  with  a  hose  and  a 
receiver  attached  to  it. 


Fig.  27. 


A  lithotrite  in  which  a  ring  is  substituted  for  Weiss's  button  to  operate  the  lock. 


*  This  was  accomplished  by  making  the  usual  guides,  which  prevent  the  screw  from 
rattling  against  the  sides  of  the  lock,  also  turn  and  close  it,  by  the  action  of  the  right 
hand  upon  the  male  blade.     I  have  called  it  the  male  blade  lock. 
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80  as  to  drive  out  the  debris  and  prevent  impaction  where  it  is  likely  to  be 
great ;  jaws  as  much  at  right  angles  with  the  stem  as  can  be  safely  introduced, 
whereby  their  efficacy  ib  increased  ;  a  thicker  toe  to  the  female  blade,  elongated  to 
prevent  the  bladder  from  being  seized  by  the  closing  blades,  and  well  rounded 
off  to  facilitate  its  introduction ;  a  ball  or  larger  wheel  or  handle  instead  of  the 

Fig.  28. 


Fig.  23. 


Size  of  instru- 
ments. 


Author's  lithotrite,  having  a  male  blade  or  right-band  lock,  which  is  closed  by  a 
quarter  revoUition  of  the  lock  cover  held  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of  the 
operator's  right  hand.     It  also  has  an  elongated  vulcanite  handle  shaped  to  fit  the  hand. 

classical  narrow  wheel  of  Civiale,  which  had  been  retained  for  half  a  century 
although  it  excoriates  the  hand.  (See  Figa.  2S,  29,  30,  31.)  The  adoption  of  all 
these  changes  in  the  most  common  American  lithotrite,  and  their  recent  valuable 
endorsement,  in  his  later  instrument,  by  so  skilful  a  lithotritist  as  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  show  their  value. 

Before  choosing  the  instruments  for  an  operation,  I  measure  both  the  urethra 
and  the  stone.    But  the  limit  to  the  size  of  instruments  is  not 
merely  mechanical.    It  is  also  related  to  the  fact  that  the  mem- 
branous uretlira  is  peculiarly  intolerant  of  injury. 
The  healthy  urethra,  according  to  Otis,  has  a  calibre  about  32  French,  the 
meatus  being  about  24.    I  generally  use  a  catheter  about  29  French  (18  English), 
but  alsQ  smaller  sizes,  which  are  often  more  comfortable  to  the 
Size  of  the  nnetherized  patient,  and,  in  a  diseased  subject,  safer.    With  25  or 

26  you  can  produce  the  click  of  a  last  fragment  or  a  small 
calculus,  and  easily  deliver  it  when  crushed.  In  fact,  much  of  the  debris  of  a 
stone  is  in  the  form  of  dust,  and  what  is  not  can  be  further  comminuted. 

But  when  the  stone  is  not  a  small  one,  and  the  urethra  is  of  normal  capacity, 
I  use  the  size  29  or  30,  or  even  31 — as  large  as  the  urethra  will  comfortably  admit, 
not  larger.  The  advantage  in  doing  so  is  that  the  smaller  fragments  need  not  be 
crushed  again. 

Strong  lithotrites  are  now  in  general  use  for  large  and  hard  stones.  I  like  a 
large  lithotrite  on  account  of  its  powerful,  rapid,  and  efficient  action, 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  essential  to  use  a  large  instru- 
ment to  break  a  small  stone.  Any  small  lithotrite  answers  for 
small  stones.  The  average  stone  of  these  days  is  small  I  always  crush  a  large 
fragment  with  a  small  instrument.  A  large  stone  once  broken  can  obviously 
be  treated  by  an  instrument  of  less  size ;  but  once  in  the  bladder,  I  think  the 
surgeon  will  generally  continue  to  use  the  instrument  with  which  he  has  success* 
fully  begun  the  crushing. 

A  calculus  out  of  the  bladder  would  be  crushed  best  by  a  colossal  instrument 


Size  of  the  lithe 
trite.  . 
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at  a  single  grasp.  It  is  the  necessity  of  safely  introducing  and  withdrawing  the 
instrament  that  determines  the  size  of  its  blades.  The  length  has  most  to  do  with 
their  introduction,  the  calibre  at  the  heel  with  their  withdrawal  through  the 
prostatic  and  membranous  urethra. 

While  long  blades  slide  easily  from  the  meatus  as  far  as  the  triangular  liga- 
ment, the  delicacy  and  skill  of  a  practised  operator  are  needed  at 
this  part  of  the  passage.  On  the  other  hand,  once  safely  in  a  Jj^fJ**  °^  *^® 
bladder  of  fair  size,  a  long  blade  has  a  positive  advantage  in  seizing 
and  crushing  the  stone.  The  instrument  can  be  readily  turned  down  either  way 
upon  the  oval  floor,  especially  if  the  handle  be  inclined  a  little  to  the  side 
towards  which  the  blades  are  turned.  Behind  the  perpendicular  wall  of  a  high 
prostate,  short  and  blunted  blades,  which  can  be  inverted  readily,  are  the  most 
convenient 

The  calibre  of  the  blades  is  a  question  by  itsel£    Blades  may  safely  be  large 
at  the  heel,  which  is  the  largest  part,  if  they  do  not  become 
clogged  with  d6bris,  and,  by  their  increased  size,  endanger  the      tkd^®°'*^® 
neck  of  the  bladder  while  being  withdrawn.    If  they  cannot  be 
cleared  of  d6bris  they  should  be  small    Fergusson*s  method  of  removing  debris 
with  the  lithotrite  is  not  now  generally  in  use.     No  lithotrite  that  can  be  cleared  is 
drawn  out  loaded.    It  is  almost  universally  agreed  that  fragments  can  be  removed 
better  through  a  catheter  than  in  a  lithotrite.    This  fact  has  led  to  renewed 
search  for  a  lithotrite  that  can  be  completely  emptied  and  closed  before  with- 
drawal, without  danger  of  impaction.    It  can  then  be  made  stronger  and  larger — 
at  least  as  large  as  a  smaller  lithotrite  when  it  is  full  of  debris,  or  of  the  eva- 
cuating catheter  (26  to  29  French)  that  is  used  at  the  same  time — and,  as  it  does 
not  need  to  be  repeatedly  withdrawn  to  be  emptied,  crushing  can  be  continued  as 
long  as  it  is  desirable. 

The  dust  of  certain  stones  mixed  with  mucus  clogs  the  lithotrite,  especially 
at  the  heel,  with  a  very  hard  composition.    To  prevent  this  I  have  impaction 

recommended  a  high  floor  at  this  part,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing. 
Fig.  30.  Fig.  31. 


Blades  of  the  author's  hthotrite.  The  notches,  as  here  represented,  are  intended  to 
be  deep  and  steep  enough  to  insiu^  the  blades  against  the  usual  impaction  in  front.  At 
the  heel,  where  clogging  is  always  worst,  the  cUbris,  divided  by  the  spur  of  the  male 
blade,  falls  ofl*  on  each  side  from  the  high  floor  of  the  female  blade.  The  female  blade  has 
a  long  blunted  toe,  curved  forward.     The  size  of  the  heel  is  26  French. 
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low  sides,  in  the  female  blades ;  and  in  the  male  blade,  lateral  notches  steep  enough 
to  push  off  the  d6bris  laterally  (Figs.  30  and  31).  This  plan  has  been  adopted 
in  the  more  common  American  instrument.    I  think  also  well  of  the  fenes- 

trated  lithotrite  in  practised  hands.  An  instrument  of  this  kind 
lithotrite.  wi^^  comminute  the  stone,  especially  a  hard  one,  sufficiently  to  pass 

the  catheters.  When  lithotntists,  three  years  ago,  were  warning 
each  other  against  the  danger  of  fatal  cystitis,  which  had  been  attested,  as  they  sup- 
posed, by  the  experience  of  half  a  century,  my  first  precaution  while  nnalring  expe> 
riments,  was  to  protect  the  floor  of  the  bladder  by  a  solid  female  blade.  A  projecting 
splinter  of  stone,  firmly  set  in  the  fenestra  of  an  open  female  blade,  while  being 
crowded  through  it,  is  obviously  a  dangerous  weapon.  The  blades  should  always 
be  lifted  off  the  floor  as  soon  as  the  fragment  is  secured,  before  crushing  it.  But  it 
is  a  great  relief  to  the  hand  of  the  operator  if  the  blades  shut,  at  the  last  moment, 
quietly  together.  The  old  fenestrated  instrument  can  be  made  to  crush  as  well  as 
cut  the  stone  by  widening  the  female  blade  and  sharpening  its  rim  inside  so  as  to 
retain  it  (Fig.  32).  This  also  protects  the  bladder  from  any  scissors-like  action 
Fig.  32.  Fig.  33. 

n 


Fitt.  32. — Fenestrated  infltniment,  with  a  wide  floor  and  high  rim  to  hold  the^  stone 
while  oeing  crushed.     The  toe  is  long  and  curved. 

Fig.  33. — Fenestrated  instrument,  with  blades  curved  laterally  to  widen  the  grasp  upon 
the  <^culus.     The  toe  is  also  curved. 

of  the  edges.  The  sole  of  the  male  blade  is  grooved  lengthwise,  ^tnd  serrated.  In 
order  to  widen  the  hold  upon  the  stone  in  another  way,  and  occupy  less  room 
in  the  urethra,  1  have  used  a  zigzag  fenestrated  blade,  which  has  proved  quite 
efficient  (Fig.  33).  I  have  employed  a  fenestrated  instrument  with  great  success 
upon  a  hard  stone,  which  it  crushes  and  does  not  so  much  slice  as  it  does  a  soft 
stone.  Dr.  Keyes  first  advocated  the  use  of  the  fenestrated  instrument  to  avoid 
impaction  in  the  long  sitting. 

The  toe  of  the  female  blade  should  be  not  only  long  and  rounded,  so  that  it 

shall  not  injure  the  upper  wall  of  the  prostatic  urethra  as  it  moves 
Toe  of  tho  female  along,  but  I  have  also  curved  it  forward.    Its  added  length,  besides 

protecting  the  bladder,  then  makes  the  passage  easier  (Figs.  30, 
31,  32,  33,  and  34). 

I  may  add  a  word  about  lithotrites.  Mine  are  of  several  sizes,  and  of  two 
sorts— the  solid  and  the  fenestrated.  The  latter,  of  course,  cannot  clog,  and  had 
been  sufficiently  described.    Of  the  former  it  may  be  further  said  that  it  does  not 
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clog,  the  notches  in  the  male  blade  being  steep  enough  to  deliver  the  detritus  at 
the  side.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  notches  be  deep  and  well  slanted. 
This  implies  a  thick  male  blade,  to  which  I  have  no  objection.  The  crushing  is 
chiefly  done  at  the  front  of  the  blades,  where,  so  £Eir  as  I  know,  every  other 


Diagram  intended  to  show  how  the  curved  and  blunted  toe  protects  the  roof  of  the 
membranous  urethra,  and  also  that  the  blades  in  passing,  occupy  no  more  room  than 
without  it.  The  position  of  the  instrument  here  represented  is  the  proper  one  at  tUs 
part  of  the  urethra.  The  dotted  line  shows  that  the  curve  is  the  result  of  removing 
superiiuons  metal  from  the  sole  of  a  blunted  blade. 

lithotrite  with  solid  blades  clogs.  The  heel,  which  never  crushes  advantageously, 
has  here  a  long  narrow  fenestra,  cleansed  by  a  projecting  metal  plate  which  passes 
through  it.  This  divides  the  d6bris,  one-half  of  which  falls  off  at  each  side  from 
the  high  floor,  and  effectually  hinders  clogging  where  it  is  always  worst  These 
lithotrites  have  the  male  blade,  lock,  and  long  vulcanite  handle  figured  in  the 
preTioos  pages.  The  blades  represented  in  Figs.  30  and  31  are  of  the  middle  size. 
They  measure  at  the  largest  part  of  the  heel  26  French.  The  stem  of  the  instru- 
ment is  small,  and  moves  freely  in  the  urethra,  but  it  communicates  great  power 
to  the  blades,  which  are  strong,  and  adapted  to  general  use. 

A  straight  catheter,  which  I  think  evacuates  best,  generally  passes  with  great 
ease.  Sometimes  a  curved  catheter  passes  better,  and  now  and 
then  the  urethra  is  capricious  about  receiving  any  instrument.  m^ST  "*'*'^" 
In  passing  an  instrument,  after  dividing  the  meatus  if  necessary,  or 
divulsing  a  stricture,  we  reach  at  once  the  triangular  ligament,  where  the  chief 
diflBculty  of  the  passage  lies.  Here  the  instrument  should  be  insinuated  with  a 
light  hand,  not  by  depressing  the  handle  in  a  quarter  circle  as  if  it  were  a  catheter, 
still  less  by  force,  but  the  aperture  should  be  carefully  sought  for.  Beginners  are 
very  apt  to  strike  above.  To  avoid  this  mistake,  after  the  instrument  has  been 
passed  vertically  down  quite  as  far  as  it  will  go,  it  should  be  withdrawn  a  little 
before  being  pushed  forward,  and  this  manoeuvre  repeated  till  the  point  drops 
through  the  ligament.  A  student  may  quickly  acquire  great  skill  in  passing  an 
instrument  in  the  living  urethra  by  practice  upon  the  dead  subject,  if  he  will  twist 
a  common  tin  sound  into  irregular  angles  and  curves,  and  pass  first  one  end  and 
then  the  other  through  the  opening.  The  ligamentous  orifice  is  really  the  turning 
point  in  the  successful  passage  of  an  instrument.  Once  safely  beyond  it,  a 
catheter,  if  straight,  can  be  rotated  horizontally  through  the  prostatic  urethra. 
But  a  curved  catheter,  or  a  lithotrite,  should  be  lowered  only  to  an  angle  of  about 
45°  with  the  horizon,  if  the  patient  is  on  his  back,  and  then  urged  carefully 
forward  like  a  boat  in  the  water  upon  an  even  keeL  The  floor  of  the  canal  is  de- 
pressed by  the  heel  of  the  instrument  as  it  slides  along,  and  this  relieves  its  roof 
from  the  pressure  of  the  toe  (Fig.  34). 

I  usually  search  for  a  stone  with  a  common  tin  sound  bent  extemporaneously 
to  suit  the  case,  and  measure  it  with  a  lithotrite,  which  also  makes 
an  excellent  sound.    The  search  foJ  a  last  fragment  or  a  minute  ^"^'^^'^l^^   ? 
calculus  is  best  done  with  a  small  evacuating  catheter,  by  which 
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the  fragments  can  escape,  or,  if  too  large  to  pass,  are  arrested  with  an  audible  click. 
A  trap  and  bulb  are  attached  to  it  (See  Fig.  18.)  In  these  days  fragments  are 
made  to  seek  the  sound  rather  than  the  sound  the  fragments,  as  has  been  the  case 
heretofore.  I  think  that  the  old  method  of  sounding  for  a  small  calculus  is  gene- 
rally abandoned,  unless  the  calculous  material  is  adherent  or  otherwise  immovable. 
Evacuation  is  a  simple  thing,  and  is  usually  successful,  even  with  an  imperfect 
evacuator.  To  secure  the  water  I  tie  an  elastic  band  around  the 
penis  after  the  catheter  is  in  place,  and  judge  of  the  distension  of 
the  bladder  by  ascertaining,  from  time  to  time,  the  tension  of  the  urethra  behind  it. 
The  pumping  is  an  easy  continuous  movement.  There  is  no  need  of  pausing  after 
the  stroke,  which  may  be  as  rhythmical  as  the  swing  of  a  pendulum.  If  any  pause 
is  made,  it  is  after  compressing  the  bulb,  to  let  the  debris  settle,  when  there  are 
few  left.  Every  fragment,  sooner  or  later,  finds  the  catheter,  most  of  them  at 
once,  and  with  surprising  readiness.  The  most  advantageous  spot,  higher  at  first, 
lower  when  firagments  become  fewer,  is  soon  discovered  by  trial.  A  quarter  of  an 
inch  higher  or  lower  sometimes  makes  an  unexpected  difference.  When  the 
fragments  cease  to  fall  into  the  receiver,  the  catheter  may  be  immediately  with- 
drawn. But  I  often  add  to  the  evacuation  a  thorough  sounding  in  pursuit  of  a 
possible  last  fragment,  which  perhaps  does  not  exist,  and  thereby  make  the 
operation  much  longer.  This  search  can  be  deferred  if  the  condition  of  the 
patient  makes  it  desirable,  although  I  do  not  think  it  more  important  to  abbre- 
viate this  surgical  operation  than  any  other.  Without  this  prolonged  attempt  at 
complete  evacuation,  verified  by  a  final  careful  sounding,  evacuation  is  usually  a 
short  matter ;  and  the  number  of  grains  evacuated  in  a  unit  of  time,  say  in  a 
minute,  is  large. 

Let  me  illustrate  with  a  single  case  how  the  catheter  may  be  obstructed.    A 
Obatnictio  patieut  was  relieved,  three  years  ago,  by  lithotomy,  of  about  a  gill 

and  a  half  of  stones  of  the  uniform  size  of  small  marbles.  A 
month  ago  I  operated  upon  him  by  crushing.  The  operation  occupied  two  and 
a  half  hours,  and  was  tedious  in  the  extreme.  Neither  the  lithotrite  nor  the 
evacuator  performed  as  usual.  Afterwards  it  was  clear  that  the  crushing  was 
slow,  because  I  could  never  seize  a  piece  larger  than  a  marble  ;  and  evacuation 
was  next  to  impossible,  because  the  catheter  was  constantly  obstructed  by  a 
similar  marble.  The  patient  did  well.  He  was  seventy-two  years  old.  The 
quantity  removed  was  nearly  900  grains. 

Among  diseases  that  obviously  reduce  the  chances  of  a  patient,  surgical  kidnej^, 
upon  which  Sir  Henry  Thompson  has  laid  much  stress,  is  perhaps 
^^^^^^▼oura  ^1^^  ^^g^  common  and  most  fatal  complication  of  any  operation 

for  stone.  Its  symptoms  have  been  of  late  so  accurately  defined 
by  Professor  Guyon  and  his  disciple.  Dr.  Bazy,  that  perhaps  the  most  important 
single  question  to  be  solved,  if  possible  before  operating,  is  whether  the  patient 
has  surgical  kidney  or  not 

I  adopt  no  special  preparatory  treatment.    If  necessary,  immediately  before 
the  operation,  I  enlarge  the  meatus  or  divulse  a  stricture.    Rest 
^IStmoat'^  after  a  journey,  the  relief  of  some  obviously  aggravated  and  tem- 

porary symptom,  the  antiseptic  or  other  washing  of  the  bladder 
when  desirable — all  this  belongs  to  the  common  principles  and  common  practice 
of  surgery. 

After  the  operation,  opiates  and  warm  fomentations  are  often  comforting  and 
sometimes  essential.    The  bladder  should  be  left  empty,  and,  as  far  as  possible. 
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kept  80.    WHere  complete  retention  is  probable,  and  it  is  alwa3r8 
possible,  the  ^patient  should  be  within  reach  of  the  surgeon.  S^Sent 

The  bladder  may  be  washed  out  with  water,  or  mild  antiseptic 
fluid,  if  the  character  of  the  urine  suggests  it.    One  of  the  most  troublesome  com- 
plications is  i|  mass  of  mucus  that  creates  tenesmus,  and  will  not  pass  through  the 
catheter.        * 

I  have  been  cognizant  of  four  fatal  cases  in  which  the  deep  urethra,  which  is 
less  tolerant  of  iigury  than  is  the  bladder,  was  lacerated.    Such 
case&  do  not  count  against  lithotrity,  but  show  the  need  of  habit  ^^  ^  ' 

as  well  as  care  in  passing  and  withdrawing  the  instruments,  especially  the  larger 
sizes.  These,  in  the  hands  of  the  general  surgeon,  are  less  safe  than  the  smaller 
ones.  Within  the  bladder  the  entire  wall  can  hardly  be  caught  with  impunity  in 
the  forceps-like  extremities  of  the  old  lithotrite,  though  strips  of  mucous  mem- 
brane have  been  torn  £rom  it  without  serious  consequence^. 

I  think  I  am  justified  in  assuming  it  to  have  been  demonstrated  that,  where 
lithotrity  has  hitherto  been 'the  accepted  rule  of  practice,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  healthy  patient  or  a  small  stone,  the  new  method  is  "  ^' 

better  than  the  old  one ;  and  that  the  domain  of  lithotrity  has  been  notably 
extended.    I  think  we  need  no  further  statistics  relating  to  small  stones. 

The  question  still  remaining  concerns  lithotomy  and  its  indications.  It  is 
whether  modem  lithotrity  is  not  better  than  lithotomy,  in  that  class  ^j^^  question  be- 
of  cases  hitherto  claimed  by  lithotomy,  comprising  larger  stones  and  tween  litbotomj 
sorgical  kidneys,  conditions  which  are  distinctly  unfavourable  to  «id  lithotrity. 
^ny  operation  at  alL  It  will  take  time  to  decide  this  point  The  practised  surgeon 
may  even  find  it  so  difficult  to  rid  himself  of  a  merely  traditional  preference  for  litho- 
tomy, that  the  verdict  may  be  unnecessarily  delayed.  But  even  when  lithotomy  is 
succ^sf  ul,  I  ask  myself  if  the  patient  would  not  have  encountered  a  less  risk 
with  the  new  lithotrity  ?  I  do  not  know  any  new  indications  that  enable  us 
to  decide  peremptorily  when  lithotomy  is  better  than  lithotrity.  The  latter  does 
not,  it  is  true,  so  completely  drain  and  rest  the  bladder.  In  the  case  of  a  large 
stone  it  is,  perhaps,  likely  to  be  done  less  skilfully  than  the  operation  of  lithotomy 
by  the  general  surgeon.  But  there  is  no  danger  of  secondary  haemorrhage,  nor  is 
there  a  grave  wound  in  a  diseased  prostate,  communicating,  perhaps,  with  a  putrid 
catarrh  of  the  urinary  tract.  As  yet  no  disproportionately  unfavourable  results 
have  set  a  limit  to  lithotrity  for  large  calculi  and  diseased  patients.  On  the  con- 
trary, its  use  is  becoming  more  conunon.  Extraordinary  stones  have  been  success - 
fdlly  removed  by  crushing. 

I  myself  add  to  21  cases  I  have  published  of  promiscuous  stones,  large  and 
small,  24  cases  with  one  death.  Of  these  I  report  here  only  10  cases,— comprising 
6  calculi  weighing  over  200  grains  and  under  600,  1  over  500  and  under  700,  and 
.3  over  700  and  under  1,000  grains.  The  single  death  was  by  septic  infection,  in  a 
patient  66  years  of  age,  having  a  phosphatic  stone  of  270  grains.  There  was  no 
apparent  injury  of  the  canal  or  bladder  sufficing  to  explain  it.  The  only  pecu- 
liarity of  the  case  was  an  imusual  vascularity  of  the  urethra  during  the 
operation. 

The  manoeuvres  in  a  long  sitting  do  not  greatly  differ  from  those  in  a  short 
one.    But  they  need  more  persistent  care  and  patience,  t>ecause  ^j^^^^^j^^^^^ 
the  attention  is  rather  apt  to  flag  during  the  continued  repetition  ed  in  the  new  li" 
of  the  same  movements.    The  possession  of  a  reflex  skill,  acquired  *^*"^y- 
hy  practice  and  acting  without  thought,  as  in  swimming,  bicycling,  writing,  or 
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playing  a  moslcal  instrument,  is  then  of  the  greatest  valae.  It  insures  to  the 
patient,  as  no  mere  good  intention  can,  the  advantage  of  what  Cadge  has  called 
'*  all  the  little  knacks  and  tricks  which  go  to  make  up  successful  lithotrity.'*  I 
think,  with  the  improvements  here  shown,  the  operation  becomes  safer  for  the 
general  sui^geon.  I  often  hear  of  successful  operations  upon  large  stones  by  the 
new  method,  in  the  hands  of  surgeons  who  have  scarcely  done  lithotrity  before, 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  patients  are  yet  safer  in  the  hands  of  a  surgeon  who 
makes  lithotrity  in  some  measure  a  special  study. 


Nouveatix  Instruments  pour  pratiquer  la  taille  hypogastrique 

avec  le  Thermocautire  et  indications  opiratoires. 

Dr.  TnioPHiLE  Anger,  Paris. 

La  premiere  communication  sur  Top^ration  de  la  taille  avec  le  thermocaut^re 
fut  faite  il  la  Socidtd  de  Chirurgie  dans  la  stance  du  21  Janvier,  1874.  Je  pr^- 
sentai  ft  mes  collies  un  individu  auquel  j*avab  pratiqu^,  dans  des  conditions 
d^sesp^r^es,  les  incisions  du  p^rin^  avec  le  thermocautdre.  On  m*objecta  que 
n'ayant  pas  incis^  le  col  de  la  vessie  avec  le  thermocautdre,  je  n*dtais  pas  en  droit 
d*intituler  Tobservation  ^  taille  avec  thermocaut^re.**  Oe  fut  pour  r^pondre  a  cette 
objection  que  je  fis  confectionner  les  instruments  d^crits  dans  la  communication 
pr^c6dente  faite  an  Congr^  de  Geneve.  Depuis  lors  j*ai  pratiqu^  six  f  ois,  avec  ces 
instruments,  la  taille. p^rinMe  et  dans  tous  les  cas  je  n'ai  en  qu*a  me  louer  de  cette 
fa^on  de  procMer.  Kurdthre,  le  col  de  la  vessie  et  la  prostate  ont  totgours  m 
sectionn^s  sans  hemorrhagic.  Toutes  les  fois  que  la  prostate  n*6tait  pas  hyper- 
trophi^e,  Textraction  des  calculs  s'est  faite  sans  perte  de  sang.  Mais  dans  les 
cas  contraires,  lorsque  j*ai  rencontr6  de  grosses  prostates,  Textraction  des  calculs  a 
toujours  i\^  accompagn^e  d*une  perte  de  sang  notable.  Je  m*expliquerai  plus  loin 
sur  les  conditions  qui  favorisent  ces  pertes  de  sang  pendant  Textraction  des 
calculs,  quelque  soit  d'ailleurs  le  proc6d6  que  Ton  emploie.  Qu*il  me  suffise  pour 
le  moment  de  dire  que  T  impossibility  d*extraire  sans  h6morrhagie  les  calculs  des 
individus  atteints  d^hypertrophie  notable  de  la  prostate,  me  fit  songer  il  r6server 
pour  ces  cas  la  voie  hypogastrique;  et  quoique  par  cette  voie  les  h^morrhagies 
soient  pen  It  redouter,  je  r^solus  pour  d*autres  raisons  de  me  servir  du  thermo- 
caut^re. 

Dans  le  but  de  faciliter  reparation,  je  fis  construire  les  instruments  reprdsent^ 
ci-dessous  et  qui  consistent  dims  une  sonde  ayant  i-peu-prds  la  courbure  des  sondes 
d'argent  de  trousse.  Dans  cette  sonde,  creuse  et  ouverte  It  ses  extr^mit^,  gUsse 
un  mandrin  dont  rextr6mit6  est  form6e  d*une  suite  de  chainons  articul^s.  La  sonde 
6tant  introduite  dans  la  vessie,  il  suffit  de  pousser  le  mandrin  pour  fiiire  saillir 
dans  la  caviti  v6sicale  les  chatnons,  qui  d^crivent  alors  une  courbure  en  sens 
inverse  de  la  courbure  de  la  sonde.  Si  Ton  abaisse  alors  le  pafillon  de  la  sonde, 
ces  chainons  viennent  s'appliquer  centre  la  parol  ant^rieure  de  la  vessie  et  la  font 
saillir  a  lliypogastre  dans  une  6tendue  de  cinq  \  six  centimetres.  II  est  alors  £ftcile 
de  sentir  le  catheter  avec  les  doigts  promenes  ^  la  sur&ce  de  la  r^ion  suspu- 
bienne.  On  s*anne  alors  du  thermocautdre  et  Ton  incise,  couche  par  couche,  la  parol 
abdominale.  Le  souldvement  de  la  vessie  par  le  catheter  devient  d*autant  plas 
apparent  que  Ton  s*approche  du  but,  qui  est  llncision  de  cette  parol  Lors  qu'on 
a  f ranch!  Tapon^vrose  abdominale,  et  que  Ton  a  refoul6  en  haut  le  cul-de-sac 
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p€riton6al,  on  place  a  cheval  sar  le  cath6ter  intray63ical  un  catheter  cannel6  et 
bifurqu6,  dont  la  rainare  correspond  avec  celle  da  catheter  intravesical  Rien  de 
plus  facile  alors  qae  faire  parcourir  au  couteau  rougidu  thermocautdre  les  rainures 
correspondantes  des  deux  catheters. 

La  vessie  est  ainsi  oaverte  d*un  seul  coup  et  avec  one  s^curit^  absolae.    On 
saisit  les  bords  de  la  section  avec  des  pinces  h,  pression  poar  les  emp6cher  de  se 
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retracter  dans  le  petit  bassin,  et  Ton^  introdoit  le  doigt  pour  s'assurer  de  la  pre- 
sence, du  nombre  et  da  volume  des  calculs.  La  figure  ci-jointe  repr^sente  mieux 
que  ne  pourrait  le  faire  une  description  le  principal  temps  de  Toperation  :— 

Revenons  maintenant  sur  quelques  detaUs  de  Toplration.  L*incision  de  la 
peau  doit  commencer  immediatement  au-dessus  du  pubis  et  remonter  vers  Tombilic, 
en  suivant  la  ligne  m^diane  dans  une  6tendue  de  sept  h  neuf  centimetres  suivant 
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le  volume  pr6siim€  du  calcul.  Lorsque  la  section  des  diffdrentes  couches  de  la 
parol  abdominale  est  arriv^e  k  la  ligne  blanche,  je  pense  qu'il  est  utile  de  sec- 
tionner  cette  ligne  blanche  non  seulement  dans  le  sens  vertical,  mais  encore  de 
detacher  du  pubis  \  droite  et  k  gauche  de  la  ligne  m^diane,  dans  le  sens  trans- 
versal, les  fibres  apon^vrotiques  qui  s'attachent  au  pubis.  La  section  ainsi 
pratiqu6e  prend  la  forme  d'un  T  renvers6 ;  et  voici  sa  raison  d'etre.  Si  Ton  se 
<;ontente  de  Tincision  verticale,  la  fente  pratiquee  k  I'apondvrose  abdominale  prend 
la  forme  d'une  boutonni^re  pen  susceptible  de  s'entrouvir  pour  laisser  passer, 
i'urine ;  et  comme  au-dessous  de  cette  boutonniire  le  tissu  cellulo-graisseux  est  tr^s- 
l^he,  trds-extensible,  il  offre  k  la  stagnation  et  k  Finfiltration  urineuse  une  voie 
trds-favorable ;  et  on  sait  que  la  stagnation  et  Tinfiltration  urineuses  constituent 
I'accident  primitif  le  plus  k  redouter  apr^s  la  taille  suspubienne.  II  est  done  in- 
diqu6  d'ouvrir  il  Furine  une  voie  facile  et  b^nte ;  et,  pour  obtenir  ce  r^sultat,  il 
suffit  de  supprimer  la  boutonni^re  apon^vrotique  en  la  d^bridant  de  chaque  c6te 
au  niveau  du  pubis.  Par  cette  petite  incision  en  T  dont  je  viens  de  parler,  on 
supprime  Tobstacle  it  Tissue  au  dehors  de  Turine.  - 

Fig.  36. 


Le  second  temps  de  Topdration, c'est-k-dire  I'incision  de  la.vessie  pent  pr6- 
senter  quelques  diflfi^ult^s,  au  moins  en  th6orie.  Lorsque  le  calcul  est  volumineuz, 
la  vessie  petite  et  revenue  sur  elle-meme  ;  lorsqu'elle  est  irritable  et  ne  supporte 
aucune  injection,  I'introduction  et  le  placement  du  catheter  peuvent  oflrir  des 
difficult^s  d'ex6cution  qui  ont  ^\k  maintes  f  ois  signal6es.  La  vessie  contracturde  sur 
le  calcul  pent  r^sister  k  I'introduction  et  \  la  mise  en  place  du  conducteur  intra- 
vesical. Dans  ces  conditions,  le  placement  et  m^me  Tintroduction  du  catheter 
v6sical  etant  impossibles,  je  pense  que  la  taille  hypogastrique  pourrait  dtre  encore 
conduite  ^  bonne  fin  si  un  aide  introduisait  un  ou  deux  doigts  dans  le  rectum  et 
repoussait  en  haut  et  en  avant  le  calcul  qui  servirait  alors  de  point  d'appui  au 
thermocaut^re  pour  sectionner  la  parol  v6sicale. 

Le  grand  avantage  du  thermocautdre  dans  la  taille  hypogastrique  n'est  plus, 
comme  dans  la  taille  p^rin^ale,  d'6pargner  le  sang  des  individua  ^puisis  et 
an6mi63 ;  c'est  surtout  de  produire  une  section  nette,  s^he,  mettant  mieux  Findi- 
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vidu  ^  I'abri  de  rinfiltration  urmeuse.  Je  n'ai  pratiqu6  qu'une  fois  cette  operation 
^  riidpital  Tenon  sur  un  vieillard  de  74an8,  tr^s-6puis^,  ayant  une  gross e  prostate, 
un  calcul  volumineux,  et  d'une  duret^  telle  qu'il  s'^chappait  des  mors  du  brise- 
^erre  cbaque  fois  que  je  voulais  I'^craser.  Apres  deux  tentatives  infructueuses  de 
litbotritie,  je  r&olua,  vu  T^puisement  du  malade,  de  pratiquer  la  taille  sus- 
pubienne.  L'op6ration  fut  ex6cut^e  ^  Thdpital  Tenon,  Apr^  avoir  sectionn^ 
la  ligne  blanche,  je  d^tachai  rapon6vrose  abdominale  ^  droite  et  h,  gauche  au 
niveau  de  ses  insertions  au  pubis.  Eetroussant  alors  le  p6ritoine  en  haut,  je 
sectlonnai  la  vessie.  L'urine  en  s'^coulant  permit  aux  bords  sectionn^s  de  la 
vessie  de  se  r^tracter  au  fond  du  petit  bassin.  Avec  des  pinces  h  pression  j'allai  ^ 
la  recherche  des  Mvres  de  la  section,  Cette  recherche  fut  assez  laborieuse,  et  c'est 
cette  difficult^  qui  me  sugg^ra  I'id^e  de  faire  construire  la  sonde  arm6ed'un  catheter 
cannel^  ^  chainons  (representee  en  Fig.  36).  Plongeant  alors  le  doigt  dans  Forifice 
b^ant  de  la  vessie,  je  retirai  le  calcul,  puis  les  d6bris  resultant  des  deux  tentatives 
de  lithotritie  que  j'avais  ex^cut^es  les  jours  pr6c6dents.  L'op6ration  termin^e,  je 
laissai  dans  le  bas-fond  de  la  vessie  un  tube  en  caoutchouc  pour  favoriser  F^coule- 
ment  de  Turine.  Aucun  accident  ne  survint  apr^  Fop^ration.  H  n'y  eut  ni  fi^vre 
ni  menace  d'inOltration  urineuse.  Seulement  la  cicatrisation  fut  tr^-lente,  comme 
on  pouvait  s'y  attendre  chez  un  vieillard  6pui86  de  cet  age.  Ce  ne  fut  qu'au  bout 
de  deux  mois  que  la  cicatrisation  fut  complete. 

J'ai  promis  plus  haut  d*exposer  les  raisons  qui  dans  les  cas  de  prostate  tr^a- 
volnmineuse  doivent  ddcider  le  chirurgien  h  pr6f§rer  la  voie  suspubienne. 

On  dit  et  Ton  r^pdte  dans  tous  les  ouvrages  sp^ciaux  que  la  principale  indica- 
tion de  la  taille  suspubienne  est  le  volume  et  la  duret6  du  calcul.  Cette  indi- 
cation serait  vraie  et  acceptable  si  nous  n'avions  h  notre  disposition  la  lithotritie 
p^rin^e.  En  effet  apr^  Fouverture  p^rineale  de  la  vessie,  il  est  toujours  possible, 
si  le  calcul  est  volumineux,  d'introduire  dans  la  cavity  v6sicale  des  instruments  assez 
puissants  pour  le  briser  et  le  morceler.  Or,  si  cela  est  possible,  pourquoi  r^p^ter 
que  le  volume  et  la  duret^  du  calcul  contreindiquent  la  taille  p^rin^ale  1  N'y  a-t-il 
pas  1^  contradiction  dans  le  langage?  On  dit  d'une  part  que  Fouverture 
p^rin^ale  de  la  vessie  permet  toujours  d'introduire  des  instruments  lithoclastes 
assez  puissants  pour  broyer  les  calculs  les  plus  volumineux  et  les  plus  durs ;  et, 
d'autre  part,  on  conseille  de  faire  la  taille  suspubienne  parceque  ces  m^mes  calculs 
sont  voluminenx  et  durs.  N'est-ce  pas  E  une  contradiction  evidente  ?  Puisque^ 
par  la  lithotritie  p^rin^ale,  vous  pouvez  extraire  les  calculs  volumineux,  pourquoi 
conseiller  la  voie  suspubienne  alors  que  vous  d^clarez  la  voie  p^rin^ale  suffisante  ? 
Cette  indication  que  vous  tirez  du  volume  et  de  la  duret6  du  calcul  est  done 
&usse,  puisque  vous  pouvez  introduire  par  la  taille  p6rin^e  des  brise-pierre 
auxquels  aucun  calcul  ne  r^siste,  quelque  soit  sa  consistance  et  son  voluma  J'ai 
done  le  droit  de  conclure  de  ces  reflexions  que  Findication  de  la  taille  suspubienne 
tiree  du  volume  et  de  la  durete  du  calcul  est  fausse  et  illusoire. 

II  serait  beaucoup  plus  vrai  et  plus  pratique,  h,  mes  yeux,  de  fonder  Findi- 
cation de  la  taille  hypogastrique  sur  le  volume  et  la  duret^  de  la  prostate.  D^ja 
un  certain  nombre  de  lithotomistes,  et  notamment  M.  Beliquet,  avaient  remarqu6 
avec  etonnement  que  chez  les  individus  atteints  de  prostate  volumineuse  la 
voie  ouverte  a  Fextraction  des  calculs  n'6tait  point  en  rapport  avec  F^tendue  et  la 
profondeur  des  incisions.  En  re£[6chissant  bien  ^  ce  fait,  en  apparence  paradoxal, 
ils  en  eussent  probablement  indiqu^  la  cause.  EUe  reside  en  effet  dans  les  con- 
ditions anatomiques  nouvelles  que  la  prostate  contracte  en  s'hypertrophiant  avec 
les  parties   environnantes.    Son  sommet,  trouvant  une  resistance  solide  dans 
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raponfivrose  moyenne  du  p^rin^e,  ne  saurait  se  d^velopper  de  ce  c6t^,  d^  lore  elle 
s'^l^ve  dans  le  petit  bassin.  D'autre  part,  ses  faces  lat^rales  «iigro8sissant  rencon- 
trent  un  obstacle  non  moins  invincible  dans  les  parois  osseuses  ou  apon^notiqucs 
du  petit  bassin.  Lorsque  ITiypertrophie  est  assez  considerable  pour  que  ses  faces 
lat^rales  arrivent  en  contact  avec  cette  coque  ost^fibreuse,  la  glande  se  trouve 
encb&tonn^e  au  fond  du  petit  bassin  comme  un  marron  dans  son  enveloppe. 
Faites  une  incision  dans  cette  masse  dure  et  compacte :  elle  se  refermera  aussitot 
apr^  le  passage  du  couteau,  et  vous  ^prouverez  autant  de  difficult^  ^  foire  passer 
un  corps  un  peu  volumineux  dans  cette  incision  que  vous  en  6prouverez  k 
introduire  le  petit  doigt  dans  une  fente  faite  K  un  marron.  Non  seulement  le 
tissu  prostatique  proprement  dit  est  indilatable,  mais  son  enveloppe  ost^- 
fibreuse  Test  encore  plus;  et  vous  aurez  beau  multiplier  les  incisions,  augmenter 
leurprofondeur,  vous  n'arriverez  k  y  faire  passer  des  calculs  ou  m^me  des  d6bri8  de 
calcul  qu'en  lac^rant  le  tissu  de  la  glande,  et  par  suite  vous  ezposerez  Topdr^  au 
phlegmon  et  meme  au  sphacMe  de  Torgane,  qui  aura  ^t^  contus  et  d^hir^  par  le 
passage  des  instruments  et  des  asp^rit^s  de  la  pierre  ou  de  ses  fragments. 

Quelles  seront  les  consequences  de  ces  d^chirements  de  la  prostate?  Une 
hemorrhagie  primitive  d'abord,  due  surtout  k  la  dechirure  des  sinus  veineux  pros- 
tatiques.  Plus  tard,  lorsque  les  parois  contuses  des  art^res  et  des  veines  Feiimineront, 
des  hemorrhagies  cons6cutives,  bien  difficiles  a  arreter  k  temps,  deviennent  presque 
fatales.  La  contusion  et  les  d6chirures  du  tissu  prostatique  favorisent  Tinfil- 
tration  urineuse  et  le  phlegmon  prostatique,  d'autant  mieux  que  les  parois  du 
tr^et,  un  instant  refoul^s,  reviendront  en  contact  aussitdt  apr^s  Textraction  Jes 
calculs,  et  n'offriront  k  Fecoulement  de  Purine  qu'une  voie  ^troite,  anfractueuse, 
tr6s-favorable  a  la  stagnation  et  k  Tinfiltration  de  ce  liquide.  II  serait  certes 
facile  d*enimierer  les  autres  consequences  d'un  pareil  etat  de  choses ;  mais  elles  se 
devinent  ais^ment,  et  je  ne  crois  pas  avoir  besoin  d'y  insister  plus  longtemps. 

Avant  de  formuler  les  propositions  qui  me  semblent  r6sulter  de  ce  travail,  je 
tiens  k  declarer  que  dans  ma  pensee  la  taille  avec  le  thermocaut^re  ne  saurait  ^tre 
opposee  k  la  lithotritie  comme  methode  generale  de  traitement  de  la  pierre  dans 
la  vessie.  Dans  la  grande  majorite  des  cas,  la  lithotritie  suffit,  et  doit  fitre  prefer6e. 
Mais  lorsqu'il  s'agit,  en  presence  d^accidents  graves  de  cystite,  de  pyeiite,  de 
debarrasser  rapidement  la  vessie  de  ses  corps  etrangers,  lorsque  surtout  Ton  est  en 
presence  d'individus  epuises,  anemies,  mines  par  la  fi^vre,  incapables  de  supporter 
une  perte  de  sang  notable,  on  doit  recourir  k  la  taille  avec  le  thermocautdre  de 
preference  k  toute  autre  methode,  parceque  c^est  la  seule  qui  ouvre  k  Textraction 
de  la  pierre  une  voie  suffisamment  large  sans  perte  de  sang. 

Quant  aux  indications  du  choix  de  la  voie  k  creer  pour  retirer  la  pierre,  je  suis 
convaincu  que  ces  indications  doivent  reposer,  non  sur  le  volume  et  la  durete  de 
la  pierre,  msis  bien  sur  le  volume  et  la  durete  de  la  prostate. 

L*operation  de  la  taille  etant  indiquee,  je  conclus : — 

1.— Que  la  taille  perineale  doit  etre  preferee  toutes  les  fois  que  la  prostate  n'est 
pas  notablement  hypertrophiee  et  enclavee  dans  le  petit  bassin. 

2.— Qu'on  doit  donner  la  preference  k  la  taille  suspubienne  dans  tons  les  cas 
oil  la  prostate  hypertrophiee  et  induree  est  immobilisee  et  endavee  dans  la  loge 
osteo-fibreuse  et  inextensible  du  petit  bassin. 

3. — Que  Femploi  des  instruments  que  j'ai  decrits  pour  Tun  et  Tautre  procede,  en 
rend  Texecution  facile,  methodique,  et  epargne  le  sang  des  operes. 

4. — Que  la  plaie  qui  resulte  des  sections  faites  avec  le  cautdre  est  plus  s^che  et 
met  mieux  Topere  k  Tabri  des  infiltrations  urineuses. 
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The  Conditions  of  Stone  and  of  the  Urinary  Organs  favouring 
the  Performance  of  Bigelow  s  Operation, 

Mr.  Reginald  Harrison,  Liverpool. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  inqaire  whether  the  general  adoption  of 
Bigelow's  method  has  tended  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  crushing  operation  for 
stone,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  and  under  what  circumstances. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  introduction  of  a  new  operation  into  surgery,  or 
a  modification  of  an  old  one,  by  means  of  which  a  greater  success  was  looked  fur, 
has  more  immediately  resulted,  in  a  larger  mortality  than  previously  existed,  by 
reason  of  the  indiscriminate  application  of  the  new  proposal.  Hence  it  is  of  im- 
portance, in  all  such  questions  as  this,  to  fix,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  the  barriers 
which  prudence  and  experience  seem  to  indicate. 

In  entering  upon  this  subject,  it  would  be  unjust  to  fail  to  recognize,  without 
reflection  upon  those  who  have  preceded  or  are  contemporaneous  with  him,  the 
work  of  the  greatest  living  lithotritist.  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  to  whom  the  pro- 
fession of  surgery  is  so  largely  indebted  for  his  contributions  to  its  practice  and 
literature.  He  has  furnished  us  with  facts  and  figures  which  must  have  a  relative 
value  to  all  proposals  having  for  their  object  the  improvement  of  lithotrity. 

The  first  question  I  would  submit  for  consideration  is — Has  Bigelow's  method 
rendered  the  operation  of  lithotrity  feasible  in  larger  stones  than  were  previously 
crushed  %  Speaking  generally,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that,  prior  to  Bigelow's 
proposals,  for  stones  of  over  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  preference,  as  being  safer,  was 
given  to  lithotomy. 

I  have  recently  crushed  stones  which  formerly,  by  reason  of  their  size,  I  should 
have  cut  for.  This  point  is  an  important  one,  inasmuch  as  if  there  is  here  a  con- 
currence of  opinion,  it  will  alone  tend  considerably  to  extend  the  limits  of  lithotrity. 

The  second  question  I  would  raise  is — Has  Bigelow's  method  rendered  any 
alteration  desirable  in  the  limits  which  were  previously  fixed,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  age  of  the  patient  ?  For  I  take  it  that  experience  has  universally  deter- 
mined that  in  childhood  and  early  life,  lithotomy,  by  its  safety,  is,  as  a  rule,  alone 
admissible,  unless  the  stone  be  of  the  smallest  dimensions.  As  one  essential  in 
Bigelow's  operation  is  the  introduction  into  the  bladder  of  a  sufficiently  capacious 
evacuating  tube,  I  do  not  see  that  any  alteration  is  likely  to  be  made  in  the  age 
limit,  as  determining  the  selection  of  lithotomy  or  lithotrity. 

When  stone  in  the  bladder  is  complicated  by  some  other  concurrent  disorder 
such  as  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  cystitis,  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  or  structural 
kidney  disease — all  of  which  conditions  present  either  an  obstacle  to  the  voluntary 
discharge  of  broken-up  stone  by  the  patient,  or  are  likely  to  be  intensified  by  the 
retention  within  the  bladder  of  such  fragments— I  consider  that  Bigelow's  proceed- 
ing has  claims  for  consideration  prior  to  the  selection  of  lithotomy  as  an  alternative ; 
and  I  submit  that  in  each  of  the  complications  mentioned  it  will  be  found  to 
give  a  greater  latitude,  so  far  as  the  selection  of  lithotrity  is  concerned,  than  we 
previously  possessed. 

An  analysis  of  considerable  numbers  of  cases  of  lithotrity,  as  previously  prac- 
tised, where  a  succession  of  sittings  was  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  proves 
cystitis  to  be  the  most  frequent  cause  of  death,  and  further,  that  ttie  inflammation 
80  intensified  or  provoked  was  the  result,  not  of  structural  damage  with  the  litho- 
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trite,  but  of  the  retention  of  debris  which  led  to  the  production  of  ammoniacal 
decomposition  of  urine,  at  a  greater  rate  than  could  be  provided  against. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  in  reference  to  some  of  the  com- 
plications I  have  mentioned,  that  when  they  exist  "  it  is  better,  perhaps,  to  deal 
with  them  by  one  operation."*  Formerly  such  a  statement  could  only  have  been 
applied  to  lithotomy ;  now  it  can  be  used  in  relation  to  lithotrity.  Hence  the 
latter  operation  is  made  to  include  ground  which  could  hardly  have  been  covered 
other  than  by  Bigelow's  proceeding. 

In  cutting  operations  for  stone  with  co-existing  kidney  or  advanced  bladder 
disease,  the  chief  dangers  arise  immediately  from  haemorrhage,  and  more  remotely 
from  inability  to  heal ;  these  must  be  put  against  the  shock  which  may  follow  the 
more  prolonged  manipulations  of  Bigelow's  method — shock  which  here  shows 
itself  most  frequently  in  the  form  of  urinary  suppression. 

When  the  process  of  breaking  up  the  stone  and  removing  the  fragments  is  done 
by  a  practised  hand,  and  no  damage  is  occasioned  to  the  parts,  I  submit  that, 
cceieris  paribus,  the  minimum  of  risk  lies  with  the  single  crushing  operation  rather 
than  with  the  cutting.  And  what  appears  to  me  to  be  true  in  theory,  I  have 
found  to  hold  good  in  practice  in  cases  in  which,  though  not  free  from  some  degree 
of  complication,  I  have  decided  to  crush  in  preference  to  cutting.  I  believe  that  in 
these  directions  we  have  already  decidedly  gained  by  the  crushing  and  complete 
removal  of  the  stone.  Where  enlargement  of  the  prostate  co-exists  with  stone  in 
the  bladder,  I  am  chiefly  guided  in  my  selection  of  the  operation  more  by  the 
facility  with  which  I  can  seize  the  stone  than  by  any  other  consideration. 

There  are  certain  states  of  prostate  and  of  bladder  which  impose  considerable 
difficulty  in  the  free  manipulation  of  the  lithotrite  ;  hence,  where  the  stone  is  large, 
the  area  for  action  extremely  limited  by  a  permanently  contracted  and  hyper- 
trophied  bladder,  and  the  process  of  breaking  and  removing  it  is  likely  to  be  pro- 
tracted, I  would  prefer  lithotomy  to  lithotrity.  In  one  such  case  where  this 
question  arose,  the  difficulty  in  manipulating  the  stone  was  consequently  explain 
when  lithotomy  was  performed,  by  the  discovery  of  a  large  pendulous  and  valve- 
like third  lobe.  This  was  removed  by  the  knife  and  Angers  after  the  calculus  had 
been  extracted  with  the  forceps.  Here  not  only  was  the  patient  cured  of  his  stone 
but  of  his  enlarged  prostate,  which  was  the  cause  of  it.  Lithotrity  would  not  have 
done  even  one-half  of  this  for  him. 

In  the  last  place,  the  relationship  of  Bigelow's  proceeding  to  stone  in  the  female 
bladder  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  calculi  not  exceeding  the  limits  I  have  indi- 
cated, it  will,  I  believe,  take  the  place  of  other  methods  of  removal,  such  as 
extraction  with  forceps  after  dilatation  of  the  urethra,  or  section  with  the  knife,  pro- 
ceedings which  are  so  frequently  followed  by  what  is  almost  as  bad  as  stone  in  the 
bladder— namely,  permanent  incontinence  of  urine.  The  greater  tolerance  of  the 
female  urinary  apparatus  to  prolonged  manipulations,  such  as  Bigelow's  method 
more  or  less  necessitates,  is  not  an  unimportant  element  in  this  consideration. 

DISCUSSION. 

Professor  George  Buchanan,  Glasgow  :  The  few  words  I  have  to  say  are  at 
the  suggestion  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  many  years  ago 
— whenl  was  already  a  surgeon  to  the  hospital  and  lecturer  on  clinical  surgeiy — 


*  **  Practical  Lithotomy  and  Lithotrity,"  third  edition,  p.  229. 
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for  practical  instruction  in  lithotomy,  by  which  I  became  conversant  with  the 
method  of  operating  which  I  have  since  practised.  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  con- 
clusions are  drawn  from  an  experience  of  800  cases  of  stone — my  conclusions 
from  an  experience  of  85  cases ;  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  my  own  conclusions,  if 
correctly  drawn,  might  not  be  of  nearly  equal  value  and  interest  to  the  majority 
of  practising  surgeons  as  his — because  there  is  not,  and  probably  will  not  be,  a 
second  Sir  Henry  Thompson  who  will  attract  to  his  own  practice  the  great 
majority  of  the  cases  of  calculus  -not  only  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  but  all 
over  the  country,  leaving  a  comparatively  small  number  to  be  divided  among 
other  operating  surgeons.  Men  like  myself,  who  operate  and  teach  clinical 
surgery,  will  always  have  a  number  of  such  cases  to  deal  with,  varying  in 
number  from  four  to  eight  or  ten  annually ;  and  the  point  of  interest  for  us 
is  what  is  best  for  us  and  our  patients — not  what  is  best  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  are  operating  for  stone  nearly  every  day  in  their  lives.  Hence,  conclusions 
drawn  from  a  limited  experience  like  mine  might  well  affect  the  practice  of  otjiers 
similarly  situated. 

Conclusions  as  to  lithotomy  and  lithotrity : — 

I.  Small  stones  and  moderate-sized,  if  not  oxalate.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
that,  in  suitable  cases  as  to  age  and  state  of  bladder,  stones  of  moderate  size  may 
be  removed  by  any  surgeon  of  ordinary  dexterity  by  lithotrity  with  safety  and 
success,  and  hence  it  ought  to  be  generally  adopted. 

II.  Large  stones,  and  stones  of  moderate  size,  if  very  hard.  I  am  equally 
satisfied  that  in  the  hands  of  anyone  who,  like  myself,  cannot  have  a  very  large 
experience,  and  so  can  never  have  the  adroitness  only  to  be  acquired  by  constant 
practice,  especially  in  the  use  of  instruments  of  a  size  necessary  for  the  removal 
of  large  stones  at  a  single  sitting,  lithotomy  is  safest  and  best.  I  fear  that  I 
jmd  men  in  my  position  would  have  great  difficulty  in  removing  by  lithotrity, 
at  a  single  sitting,  large  calculi  which  we  could  remove  with  safety  and  success 
by  lithotomy.  Within  the  last  twelve  months  I  have  had  six  patients  with 
stone  in  the  bladder ;  of  these  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  lithotomy  in 
three,  and  they  all  recovered — one,  a  child  of  two  years ;  another,  a  youth  of 
nineteen,  with  a  mulberry  calculus  the  size  of  a  bantam's  egg ;  the  third,  a  large 
hard  calculus,  but  in  a  bladder  diseased  for  years,  with  frequent,  almost  constant, 
haematuria,  and  with  the  urine  muco-purulent,  ammoniacal,  and  putrid. 

Now,  I  believe  that  for  those  whom  I  represent — i.e.,  general  surgeons,  with  a 
limited  annual  experience  of  calculus — the  only  prospect  of  our  having  recourse 
to  lithotrity,  in  a  larger  number  of  cases  than  hitherto— a  thing  much  to  be 
desired — is  the  early  detection  of  the  stone  while  of  a  size  that  could  be  litho- 
tritized  by  any  operating  surgeon.  And  that  is  what  we  are  constantly  teaching 
in  our  clinical  classes,  and  the  maxim  for  all  practitioners  should  be  when 
one  of  the  known  symptoms  of  stone  is  present — even  in  the  absence  of  others, 
examine  the  bladder.  Still,  the  time  has  not  yet  come,  and  is  not  likely  to 
come,  when  all  calculi  will  be  detected  when  of  a  small  size ;  and,  for  that  reason 
and  others,  lithotomy  must  still  be  largely  practised  by  the  minority  of  operating 
surgeons.  In  connection  with  that  operation  I  shall  conclude  by  exhibiting  the 
rectangular  staff  introduced  by  Dr.  Andrew  Buchanan  in  1848,  and  with  which 
I  and  most  of  my  colleagues  in  the  hospitals  of  Glasgow  perform  lithotomy. 
It  undoubtedly  simplifies  the  operation,  affording  to  the  knife  a  direct  road 
along  a  straight  grooved  rod  from  the  angle  into  the  bladder. 
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Professor  Spence,  Edinburgh :  I  intend  to  confine  my  remarks  to  lithotomy,  as 
my  experience  in  lithotrity  is  comparatively  limited,  the  reason  being  that,  except 
in  private  practice,  suitable  cases  rarely  present  themselves.  Daring  the  last  five 
years  in  my  hospital  practice,  I  have  not  performed  lithotrity  more  than  four 
times,  the  other  cases  being  of  a  kind  that  the  most  enthusiastic  lithotritist  would 
not  have  attempted-— cases  in  which  I  generally  had  thought  necessary  to  have 
a  lithoclast  at  hand  amongst  the  apparatus.  The  expectation  which  Professor 
Bigelow  has  expressed,  that  lithotomy  would  become  less  frequent  as  patients 
would  apply  earlier,  has  not  as  yet  been  fulfilled  in  my  experience,  probably 
because  the  people  in  the  districts  from  which  the  calculous  patients  chiefly  come 
to  Edinburgh  have  the  habit  of  enduring  their  sufferings  until  these  become  so 
excessive  as  to  force  them  to  apply  for  relie£  My  experience  of  the  favourable 
results  of  lithotomy  in  children  is  such  that  I  should  never  think  of  performing 
lithotrity  in  them.  In  regard  to  lateral  lithotomy,  whilst,  as  the  President  has 
remarked,  there  has  probably  been  no  great  advance  since  the  days  of  Cheselden, 
still,  there  have  been  modifications  so  simplifying  the  operation  as  to  deserve 
notice.  The  rectangular  staff  of  Dr.  Andrew  Buchanan,  which  Dr.  George 
Buchanan  has  just  exhibited,  is  one  of  these.  When  the  method  was  introduced 
I  tested  it  on  the  subject,  found  it  easy  of  introduction  into  the  bladder,  and 
that  its  horizontal  limb  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  straight  director,  not  only 
giving  ease  in  carrying  the  knife  along  its  groove,  but  enabling  you  to  define  the 
extent  of  the  deep  or  prostatic  incision— the  principle  contended  for  by  Aston  Key, 
but  with  the  advantage  of  leaving  the  left  hand  free.  Until  the  last  six  or  seven 
years,  however,  I  have  never  used  it  on  the  living,  as  I  had  got  accustomed  to  the 
curved  staff.  When  I  did  try  it,  I  found  it  fully  answer  my  expectations,  both  in 
children  and  in  adults.  In  old  naen  with  enlarged  prostate,  however,  I  thonght 
Liston's  curved  staff  much  better,  as  being  easier  of  introduction,  and  making  the 
surgeon  sure  of  having  the  point  fairly  within  the  bladder,  no  matter  how  deep 
the  perineum,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  rectangular  staffi  if  the  angle  is  kept  in 
the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra.  In  one  of  my  cases  of  very  large  prostate,  I 
found  it  necessary  after  the  knife  was  lodged  in  the  groove  of  the  staff  to  push 
forward  the  staff  with  my  left  forefinger ;  although  in  that  case  all  went  well 
and  those  present  might  not  notice  any  hitch  in  the  operation  I  felt  I  was 
on  unsafe  gro\md,and  I  now  use  the  curved  staff  as  formerly.  My  own  principles 
as  to  the  lateral  operation  are  to  cut  low  in  the  perineum,  with  deep  decided 
incision,  and  sufliciently  free  to  give  room  for  the  deep  manipulations  (for  I  never 
cut  direct  into  the  angle  of  the  rectangular  staff,  but  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
curved),  and  then  lodge  the  knife  fairly  in  the  groove  and  carry  forward  till  you 
feel  it  impinge  on  the  end  of  the  groove.  The  cases  in  which  unfEtvourable  results 
take  place  are  those  where  the  prostate  is  not  only  enlarged,  but  so  condensed  in 
structure  that  it  cuts  almost  like  a  piece  of  india-rubber.  You  feel  that  dilatation 
with  the  finger  makes  no  progress,  you  require  to  use  the  knife  to  get  room  for  the 
forceps,  and,  as  you  withdraw  the  stone,  you  feel  the  dense  prostate  wedged 
against  the  ramus  of  the  pubis.  Now,  I  agree  with  Dr.  Anger,  that  if  we  could 
ascertain  this  state  beforehand  the  supra-pubic  operation  would  be  preferable,  for 
though  you  extract  the  stone,  and  all  may  go  on  favourably— even  for  some  weeks, 
ultimately  bad  symptoms  supervene  not  directly  affecting  the  wound,  and  hence, 
such  cases  are  often  spoken  of  as  dying  from  intercurrent  disease,  but  they  die  as 
truly  from  the  operation  as  if  they  had  died  on  the  operating  table.  I  cannot, 
however,  see  the  advantage  of  the  thermo-cautery  in  the  high  operation. 
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the  line  of  incision  ia  free  from  risk  of  bleeding ;  and,  from  what  I  have  seen  in 
€ases  where  I  have  used  the  thermo-cauteiy  in  tracheotomy,  the  after-state  of  the 
wound  has  not  been  such  as  would  lead  me  to  try  it  in  lithotomy.  We  should 
also  keep  in  mind  that,  in  cases  of  stone  with  greatly  enlarged  prostate,  the 
bladder  is  pushed  up  into  the  abdominal  region  from  the  pelvis,  and  is  more 
accessible  for  incision  and  after-treatment,  and  from  what  we  heard  yesterday,  in 
Tegnd  to  intra-peritoneal  surgery,  I  think  the  high  operation  should  have  in  such 
exceptional  cases  «veiy  prospect  of  success. 

Mr.  Walter  Coulson,  London :  It  may  be  ocmfidently  asserted  that  Dr.  Bigelow's 
method  of  performing  lithotrity  deserves  to  take  a  very  high  place  among  the 
most  important  improvements  in  modern  surgery.  The  advantages  of  withdraw- 
ing all  the  fragments  of  calculus  at  one  sitting  are  perfectly  obvious,  and  that 
this  can  be  done  without  undue  risk  to  the  patient  has  been  proved  to  demon- 
stration by  the  success  which  has  attended  the  numerous  cases  which  have  been 
placed  on  record.  The  limits  of  the  operation  for  cases  of  larger  calculi  have  yet 
to  be  determined,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  certain  improvements  should 
be  effected  in  the  construction  of  the  instrument,  if  we  are  to  attempt  to  crush 
every  large  and  hard  calculus  that  comes  before  us.  Nearly  all  the  portions  of 
Dr.  Bigelow's  instrument  appear  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  they 
are  designed  to  serve.  The  ball  by  which  the  screw  power  is  applied  and  the 
revolving  cylinder  handle,  for  opening  and  closing  the  lock  for  dealing  with  large 
stones,  are  decided  improvements  upon  the  wheel  and  button  of  previous  instru- 
ments, and  the  power  of  the  blades  has  been  sufficiently  tested  by  numerous  cases 
in  my  own  practice.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  an  important  defect— a  defect, 
moreover,  of  a  serious  character,  and  one  which  is  liable  to  show  itself  when  a 
large  and  hard  stone  has  to  be  crushed.  I  allude  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
handle  is  connected  with  the  shaft.  This  appears  to  be  the  weak  part  of  the 
instrument,  as  I  discovered  in  crushing  a  hard  uric-acid  calculus  last  November 
After  I  bad  broken  up  a  few  fragments,  I  suddenly  found  that  the  screw-power 
no  longer  acted  on  the  male  blade.  I  discovered  that  a  small  screw  and  two  pins 
by  which  the  handle  of  the  lithotrite  is  fastened  to  the  shaft  had  given  way,  so 
that  these  two  portions  of  the  instrument  became  separated.  It  was  found  im- 
possible to  keep  them  together  while  the  screw-power  was  applied.  And  no 
substitute  for  the  broken  screw  and  pins  could  be  readily  extemporized.  By 
percussion,  however,  upon  the  handle,  the  blades  were  freed  as  much  as  possible 
from  debris,  and  the  instrument  was  removed.  I  completed  the  operation  by 
means  of  a  fenestrated  lithotrite  and  removed  fragments  weighing  500  grains. 
In  another  case,  occurring  soon  afterwards,  a  similar  accident  happened.  I  was 
using  a  strong  fenestrated  lithotrite,  and  when  the  screw-power  was  forcibly 
applied,  the  handle  separated  from  the  shaft.  I  managed  to  withdraw  the  instru- 
ment, and  I  completed  the  operation  by  using  several  lithotrites  in  succession. 
The  weight  of  the  fragments  removed  was  4  ounces  140  grains.  The  calculus 
was  therefore  the  heaviest  and  probably  the  largest  ever  removed  by  lithotrity. 
These  two  cases  show,  I  think,  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
lithotrite.  The  accident  described  caused  the  operations  to  be  considerably  pro- 
longed, and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  increased  the  risk.  It  may  be  that  for  dealing 
with  large  stones,  some  modification  of  the  method  of  percussion  will  be  found 
advantageous.  In  the  first  of  the  cases  I  have  related,  percussion  was  the  only 
means  at  my  command  for  freeing  the  jaws  of  the  instrument  from  debris. 
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Another  point  of  some  interest  on  which  I  should  like  to  hear  Dr.  Bigelow's 
experience  is  whether  he  has  found  any  considerable  difficulty  in  introducing  the 
evacuating  tubes.  I  find  that  the  repeated  introduction  of  instruments  causes  an 
accumulation  of  sand  at  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  which  accumulation 
interferes  with  the  use  of  the  evacuating  tube,  but  I  have  always  overcome  it  by 
attaching  the  globes,  and  by  compression  throwing  a  little  water  into  the  urethra. 
Two  cases  have  come  to  my  knowledge  in  the  practice  of  two  different  surgeons, 
when  after  crushing  the  stone  they  could  not  introduce  the  evacuating  tube,  and 
both  terminated  fatally.  With  the  view  of  avoiding  repeated  introduction  of 
instruments,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  employing  a  fenestrated  lithotrite  for  crushing 
the  larger  fragments  after  the  stone  is  broken.  In  the  operation  one  point  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  and  that  is  to  be  sure  the  bladder  is  perfectly  empty  after  the 
operation,  as  that  saves  the  patient  much  suffering.  In  conclusion  I  have  only  ta 
say  that  in  my  opinion  we  have  to  thank  Dr.  Bigelow  for  the  greatest  advance  in 
the  treatment  of  calculous  affections. 

Professor  Pibrie,  Aberdeen,  made  some  remarks  on  Gieselden's  and  Liston's 
lateral  operations  of  lithotomy  and  their  results. 

Mr.  Teevan,  London :  If  three  years  ago  reference  had  been  made  to  all  the 
books  on  the  subject  then  extant  it  would  be  found :— (1)  That  there  was  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  first  sitting  of  lithotrity  ought  to  be  as  short  as 
possible,  that  the  surgeon  ought  not  to  leave  the  lithotrite  in  the  bladder  for 
more  than  two  minutes,  and  that  the  d6hns  ought  to  be  left  to  Nature  to  expel, 
unless  she  could  not  do  so.  (2)  That  after  the  surgeon  had  found  a  stone, 
he  was  on  another  occasion  to  introduce  a  lithotrite  to  ascertain  its  size, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  the  calculus  was  to  be  removed  by  a  crushing  or 
a  cutting  operation.  (3)  That  no  case  of  lithotrity  at  a  single  sitting,  followed 
immediately  by  external  lithotomy,  was  to  be  found  in  the  books.  Now, 
regarding  the  first  point,  it  is  clear  that  Bigelow's  operation  is  not  an  extension  of 
a  recognized  principle,  but  its  complete  abandonment.  Under  the  old  regime  as 
little  as  possible  was  done  at  the  first  sitting,  for  fear  of  inflammation  being  set  up 
by  the  manipulations.  In  Bigelow's  operation  everything  is  done  at  the  first 
and  only-  sitting,  however  long  it  may  have  to  be  extended.  Nothing  is  left  to 
Nature  to  expel :  everything  is  done  for  her.  Thus,  therefore,  the  principle  upon 
which  Bigelow's  operation  is  founded  is  as  opposed  to  that  upon  which  the  older 
operation  was  established  as  the  two  poles  are.  It  is  a  new  operation ;  and  it 
will  prove  an  inestimable  boon  to  mankind,  for  *it  kills  fewer  patients  and  cures 
more  of  those  it  saves  than  the  old  operation.  It  has  furthermore  greatly  extended 
the  field  of  lithotrity.  Under  the  old  regime  stones  up  to  one  inch  in  diameter 
only  were  crushed,  but  hard  calculi  double  that  size  can  be  safely  dealt  with  by 
the  new  method.  I  have  myself  removed  with  perfect  success  an  oxalate  of  lime 
calculus  two  inches  in  diameter  from  a  gentleman  sixty-four  years  old,  a  patient 
of  Dr.  Hewers,  suffering  from  diabetes  and  albuminuria.  The  great  opprobrium 
attached  to  the  old  operation  was  that  it  so  often  neither  killed  nor  cured ;  it  removed 
the  stone,  but  failed  to  cure  the  patient,  who  lingered  on  in  a  miserable  condition  for 
a  year  or  so.  Not  so,  however,  with  Bigelow's  operation,  which  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  chronic  cystitis  or  phosphatic  deposit  Regarding  the  second  point,  it 
was  always  usual,  after  the  detection  of  a  stone,  to  introduce  a  lithotrite  on  a  separate 
occasion  to  measure  it,  and  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  removed  by  cutting 
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or  cnishing.  Now  I  have  for  some  time  abolished  the  second  examination  as 
mmecesaary  and  prejudicial.  When  once  a  stone  is  found,  the  less  the  patient's 
bladder  is  irritated  by  the  introduction  of  instruments,  the  greater  are  the 
chances  of  a  successful  resnlt.  The  introduction  of  a  lithotrite  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  the  stone  can  only  worry  an  already  inflamed  organ.  I  consider  a 
surgeon  ought  to  go  to  a  stone  case  prepared  to  crush  or  cut— to  crush,  if  possible, 
to  cut,  if  necessary.  The  introduction  of  Bigelow's  operation  has  entirely  revolu- 
tionized the  treatment  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  there  are  but  few  calculi  which 
cannot  be  crushed.  Lastly,  regarding  the  third  point,  there  is  a  class  of  cases 
unfitted  for  lithotrity,  pure  and  simple.  When  a  stone  occurs  as  a  local 
formation  in  an  old  man  with  an  enlarged  prostate,  who  cannot  make  water  except 
with  the  aid  of  a  catheter,  lithotrity  may  remove  the  calculus,  but  it  fails  to  cure 
the  patient :  his  aches  and  pains  persist,  the  urine  does  not  clear  up,  and  a  speedy 
recurrence  may  be  looked  for.  In  such  a  case  there  are  three  indications.  To 
remove  the  stone,  to  allow  the  bladder  a  physiological  rest,  and  to  give  the  patient 
a  short  and  ready  route  to  his  bladder.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
lithotrity,  followed  immediately  by  external  urethrotomy,  which  combination,  I 
was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  practise.  The  combination  diflfers  in  many  respects 
from  Dolbeau's  operation  of  perineal  lithotrity,  to  which  there  are  many 
objections. 

Dr.  Keliquet,  Paris :  I  wish  to  describe  a  crushing  instrument  devised  by  my- 
self. The  male  blade  is  provided  with  teeth  ;  the  female  blade  is  widely  fenes- 
trated, and  has  transverse  teeth  in  its  lateral  and  upper  surfaces,  into  which  those 
of  the  male  blade  fit.  Its  power  is  great.  The  fragments  fall  to  each  side ;  and 
the  remaining  slice  of  stone  between  the  blades  is  reduced  completely  into  pieces, 
small  enough  to  be  removed  by  the  evacuating  instruments.  These  fragments  fall 
heyond  the  beak  of  the  instrument,  so  that  it  never  becomes  clogged.  With  this 
instrument  I  have,  as  long  ago  as  1870,  crushed,  by  means  of  the  hammer  which  is 
a  part  of  it,  a  large  hard  stone  successfully,  as  a  preparatory  measure  to  lithotomy, 
thus  anticipating  the  recommendation  now  given  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson.  The 
instrument  has  been  further  modified,  so  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  obtain  a 
larger  number  of  fragments  at  each  act  of  crushing.  The  teeth  of  both  blades  are 
provided  with  sharp  smaller  teeth,  which  eflFectually  prevent  the  stone  slipping 
from  the  grasp  of  the  instrument.  I  exhibit  also  an  excavator,  (size  23-25  Char- 
ri^re),  provid^  with  a  stylet,  which  is  found  efficient  in  freeing  the  eyes  of  the 
instrument  if  they  become  obstructed  by  debris.  If,  however,  the  bladder  do  not 
contract  well,  or  if  sacculi,  or  a  pouched  fundus  be  present,  I  employ  Clover's  eva- 
cuator,  or  one  of  its  modifications.  These  powerful-toothed  blades  work  well  both 
with  the  rack  and  pinion,  and  with  the  hammer  arrangements ;  a  very  powerful 
breaking  as  well  as  crushing  action  being  thus  obtained,  far  superior  to  that  which 
is  effected  by  the  simple  screw.  Whichever  mechanism  be  employed,  the  male 
blade  should  be  provided  with  a  ferule,  so  arranged  as  to  limit  the  distance  to  which 
the  male  blade  enters  the  female — i.e.,  to  allow  its  teeth  either  to  project  beyond 
the  convexity  of  the  curve  of  the  female  blade,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  scarcely  to 
become  approximated  to  it.  In  passing  the  instrument  into  the  urethra  the  teeth 
of  the  male  blade  should  obviously  not  project  beyond  the  level  of  the  female 
blade. 

Mr.  Clover,  London :  Without  disparaging  the  improvements  of  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  and  Dr.  Bigelow,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  it  is  desirable  to  make  the 
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catheter  as  short  as  possible ;  and  I  object  to  the  elongation  in  Dr.  Bigelow^s 
instrument  by  taming  the  handle  lengthways,  and  the  interposition  of  a  stopcock 
between  the  catheter  and  the  trap.  Fragments  that  would  be  caught  in  my  own 
instrument,  would  have  to  be  drawn  two  inches  further  before  they  reached  the 
Bigelow  trap.  I  also  object  to  the  valve,  as  it  obstructs  the  passage  of  a  large  frag- 
ment just  as  it  is  about  to  be  caught  I  arranged  my  instrument  at  first  with  a 
small  trap  and  an  india-rubber  valve ;  but  found  by  enlarging  the  trap  two  inches 
in  diameter  no  valve  was  needed.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  inner 
end  of  the  catheter  truncated.  The  greatest  improvement  in  the  instrument  is, 
I  think,  the  arrangement,  by  a  small  funnel  and  stop-cock,  for  adding  to  or  taking 
away  the  water  in  the  aspirator. 

Mr.  Bebkeuit  Hill^  London :  I  am  of  opinion  that  Professor  Bigelow  has 
established  a  fact  of  which  surgeons  were  previously  unaware — namely,  that  the 
bladder  can  bear  without  iojury  manipulation  of  sufficient  length  to  remove  a  large 
calculus  at  one  sitting.  But  I  desire  to  express  my  firm  conviction  that  there  are 
many  patients  for  whom  the  gentle  operation  of  Civiale  was  more  suited.  These 
are  generally  patients  of  middle  age ;  in  whom  the  deeper  portion  of  the  urethra 
is  of  extreme  sensibility ;  in  such  persons  dangerous  complications  are  more  apt 
to  follow  instrumentation  during  long  sittings,  than  gradual  removal  of  the  stone 
by  successive  comminution  of  each  large  fragment  at  separate  sittings. 

Mr.  BucKSTON  Bbownr,  London :  I  have  been  associated  with  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  since  1874,  and  therefore  I  may  not  be  deemed  presumptuous  in  offering 
a  few  remarks.  (1)  I  beg  to  affirm  most  seriously  that  the  lithotrity  of  1877  was 
not  the  lithotrity  of  Civiale.  Since,  at  any  rate,  the  time  when  I  joined  Sir  Henry, 
we  have  always  operated  under  ether,  and  used  Clover's  apparatus.  (2)  We  could 
evacuate  bladders  before  1878,  as  witness  600  calculi  here  present,  many  showing 
large  fragments,  and  entire  calculi  washed  out  by  Clover's  bottle,  (3)  Professor 
Bigelow  said, ''  before  1878  surgeons  had  no  idea  how  the  bladder  would  behave 
after  complete  evacuation."  Ever  since  I  have  known  Sir  Henry,  he  has  taught — 
if  after  crushing,  there  is  cystitis — crush,  and  evacuate  completely,  however  ill 
the  patient,  and  you  will  probably  cure  him.  Professor  Bigelow  will  always  be 
splendidly  associated  with  lithotrity,  not  by  reason  of  his  instruments,  but  by 
reason  of  his  grand  theory,  which  practice  so  far  has  undoubtedly  verified 

Mr.  Lund,  Manchester  :  Much  that  I  had  to  say  has  been  anticipated  by  pre- 
vious speakers ;  but  I  have  seen  in  the  practice  of  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary 
before  the  year  1878,  small  calculi  crushed  by  lithotrity,  in  which  the  frag- 
ments were  removed  through  Clover's  bottla  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  the 
entire  stone  has  been  so  evacuated,  but  a  very  large  portion  of  it,  the  remainder 
passing  naturally,  and  no  second  operation  being  needed.  I  would  also  direct 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  Clover's  bottle,  the  end  of  the  evacuation  tube  pro- 
jects so  far  into  the  glass  reservoir  which  collects  the  fragments,  as  to  render  it 
not  possible  for  a  particle  so  caught  to  return  into  the  tube. 

Mr.  Tkalk,  Leeds :  It  is  clear  that  Dr.  Bigelow  has  moved  lithotrity  forwards 
from  its  restriction  to  calculi  of  moderate  size  to  those  hitherto  abandoned  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  lithotomy,  and  has  practically  made  the  possibility  of  crush- 
ing a  stone  the  only  limit  to  lithotrity.    Such  calculi  are  of  a  size  in  which 
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lithotomy  is  necessanlf  attended  with  considerahle  risk,  and  may  be  termed 
^  boundary  stones,*'  being  on  the  now  debatable  ground  between  lithotomy  and 
lithotrity.  In  the  hands  of  the  most  expert  lithotritists  I  think  that  a  greater  number 
of  recoveries  may  possibly  be  obtained  by  Bigelow's  operation  than  by  lithotomy. 
Bat  I  agree  with  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  that  there  is  a  risk  that,  tempted 
by  the  brilliant  results  reported,  surgeons,  who  are  not  specialists  in  lithotrity, 
may  be  induced  to  abandon  lithotomy  for  a  proceeding  which  is  not  without 
dangers  of  its  own— dangers  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  extreme  skill  and 
practice.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  that  lithotomy  is  maintaining  a  stronger  posi- 
tion in  reference  to  mortality,  and  in  comparison  with  lithotrity,  than  in  former 
days,  and  has  advantages  of  its  own.  The  advantage  of  lithotomy,  in  my  view, 
is  in  the  better  chance  it  affords  of  the  cure  of  the  cystitis  attendant  upon,  or  in 
some  cases  causing,  vesical  calculus.  The  £Ettality  of  lithotomy  I  consider  to  have 
been  reduced  in  late  years  mainly  by  two  factors—first,  by  improved  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  hospitals ;  second,  by  the  more  gradual  extraction  of  stone— the  surgeon 
taking  pride  not  in  the  rapidity,  but  rather  in  the  care  and  gradual  manner  in 
which  he  extracts  it 

Dr.  Ons,  Boston  :  My  own  experience  in  tlie  various  operations  and  procedures 
for  the  removal  of  stone  from  the  human  bladder  has  been  sufficient  to  enable  me 
to  appreciate  very  highly  the  advances  which  have  been  made  in  this  department 
of  surgical  science  and  practice  within  the  last  few  years.    The  summing  up  of 
these  advances  here  to-day  and  the  demonstrations  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Pro- 
fessor Bigelow,  and  others,  appear  to  leave  but  little  else  to  be  said,  and  little 
room  for  improvement  in  regard  to  instruments,  apparatus,  and  methods.    My 
own  personal  experience  in  removal  of  stone  from  the  bladder  by  crushing  and 
evacuation  at  a  single  sitting,  consists  of  ten  operations,  prolonged  from  twenty- 
five  minutes  to  nearly  two  hours ;  with  three  exceptions  (one  in  a  female),  these 
operations  have  been  performed  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  plan  and  prin- 
ciples of  Professor  Bigelow.    The  lithotrites  used  were  Sir  Henry  Thompson's 
alone,  in  four  operations.    In  the  remainder  Professor  Bigelow's  large  lithotrite 
was  used  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation.    The  evacuating  apparatus  was 
that  which  (in  somewhat  less  degree  of  perfection)  Professor  Bigelow  has  so  suc- 
cessfully exhibited  here  to-day.    The  evacuating  tubes  used  were  30  and  31 
millimetres  in  circumference.    Recovery  took  place  promptly,  and  without  an 
unfavourable  symptom  in  every  case,  thus  fully  supporting  all  the  claims  which 
have  to-day  been  made  in  f&vour  of  this  method  of  dealing  with  stone  in  the 
bladder.    During  the  present  discussion,  however,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that 
while  the  bladder  has  been  folly  considered,  and  has  been  shown  to  possess  an 
infinite  tolerance  to  instrumental  procedure  in  connection  with  the  crushing  of 
stone  and  the  removal  of  the  debris,  sufficient  importance  has  not  been  conceded 
to  the  urethra,  which,  as  an  element  of  danger  to  the  patient,  may,  I  think, 
with  the  improved  instruments  for  crushing,  now  be  said  to  constitute  the  chief 
factor  in  the  operation.    The  simple  passage  of  a  sound,  or  even  a  bougie,  has 
been  known  to  cause  an  epididymitis,  frequently  to  cause  a  troublesome  retention 
of  urine,  and  not  unfirequently  (when  disease  of  the  bladder  or  kidneys  was  pre- 
sent), to  induce  a  £Ettal  suppression  of  urine,  and  this  simply  from  the  irritation 
caused  often  by  the  not  unskilful  passage  of  such  instrument.    It  becomes,  then, 
a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  immunity  from 
danger  to  the  urethra  in  operations  which  of  necessity  draw  so  largely  on  the  sen- 
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sibility  and  endurance  of  this  complex  and  sensitive  canal.  It  cannot,  then,  ever 
be  otherwise  than  an  imperative  duty  for  the  surgeon  to  ascertain,  by  all  possible 
measures,  the  actual  condition  of  the  urethra  in  every  case  as  an  essential  pre- 
liminary to  any  operative  measures  for  the  removal  of  stone  by  lithotrity.  The 
urethral  orifice  is  known  to  be  congenitally  contracted  in  the  greatest  majority 
of  persons.  In  an  operation,  then,  which  makes  it  desirable  to  secure  the  full 
normal  capacity  of  the  urethra  throughout,  it  becomes  necessary  to  measure 
exactly,  or  by  some  reliable  means  to  estimate,  the  normal  urethral  calibre 
in  every  case,  as  the  first  preliminary  to  an  operation  for  removal  of  stone 
by  crushing.  This  may  be  done  by  means  of  the  urethrometer  which 
I  presented  to  the  profession  in  1874.  This  instrument  here  shown  is 
introduced  into  the  urethra,  closed,  as  far  as  the  bulbo-membranous  junction,  is 
then  expanded  at  the  extremity  by  means  of  a  screw  at  the  handle  until  the 
normal  capacity  of  the  urethra  has  been  reached.  I  would  here  like  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  by  the  term  normal  capacity,  as  meaning  the  limit  of  easy 
distension  without  injury  to  healthy  mucous  membrane.        The  instrument  is 

Fig.  37. 


Urethrometer. 

then  slowly  withdrawn,  turning  the  screw  so  as  to  diminish  or  expand  the  bulbous 
extremity  as  variations  of  calibre  require.  By  means  of  a  register  or  dial  on  the 
handle  the  amount  of  the  variations  and  of  the  normal  capacity  of  the  anterior 
urethra  may  be  easily,  accurately,  and  safely  ascertained.  Division  of  the  meatus 
to  the  size  thus  indicated  having  been  performed,  all  friction  at  this  point  from 
passage  of  suitable  instruments  into  the  urethra  is  effectually  removed.  It  appears 
to  me  highly  desirable  that  this  simple  operation  should  be  done,  and  the  parts 
allowed  to  heal  completely  before  lithotrity  is  commenced.  This  was  the  practice 
of  the  great  lithotritist  M.  Civiale,  who  is  said  to  have  divided  the  urethral  orifices, 
as  a  preliininary  to  further  operative  procedure,  over  2,000  times.  When  the 
urethrometer  is  not  available,  the  normal  calibre  of  the  urethra  may  be  estimated 
by  a  rule  based  upon  the  proportionate  relation  which  the  urethra  has  been  found 
to  bear  to  the  size  of  the  organ  in  which  it  is  situated.  Thus,  if  the  flaccid  penis 
measures  75  mm.,  or  3  inches  English,  in  circumference,  the  urethra  \^ill  be  found 
to  have  a  normal  capacity  of  30  mm.  in  circumference.  If  the  penis  measure  81 
mm.,  or  3i  inches,  the  urethra  will  have  a  capacity  of  32  mm.,  and  so  on :  6j  mm.,  or 
i  inch,  increase  in  the  circumference  of  the  penis,  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
pendulous  portion,  will  indicate  an  increase  in  size  in  the  urethra  of  2  mm.,  the 
range  of  the  normal  urethra,  as  demonstrated  by  measurements  in  several  thousand 
cases,  being  from  28  to  45  mm.  in  circumference.  Until  my  observations  with 
the  aid  of  the  urethrometer,  the  normal  calibre  of  the  urethra,  as  claimed  by 
surgeons  in  every  part  of  the  world,  did  not  exceed  21  mm.  in  circumference.  In 
France,  it  was  fixed  at  21.  In  England  and  America  at  8  to  9  of  the  English 
scale,  or  17  to  18  mm.  in  circumference.  The  estimate  by  the  urethrometer  gave 
an  average  of  31*84  mm.  in  100  carefully-measured  cases,  where  more  or  less 
stricture  was  present,  and  32*95  in  100  similar  measurements  of  supposed  healthy 
urethrae.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  much  larger  instruments  may  be  passed  through 
the  urethra,  for  purposes  of  crushing  and  extracting  stone,  without  distension 
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sufficient  to  fracture  the  urethral  mucous  membrane,  than  has  been  heretofore 
supposed.  Hence,  we  can  understand  why  the  large  lithotrites  and  evacuating 
tubes  of  Professor  Bigelow,  upon  which  the  brilliant  success  pf  his  operation  so 
essentially  depends,  have  been  thus  fiir  used,  apparently,  with  as  much  ease  and 
safety  as  the  instruments  of  a  size  of  20  or  21  mm.  in  circumference,  formerly 
in  use  by  all  surgeons  who  practised  lithotrity  and  evacuation  by  means  of  an 
evacuating  tube  or  catheter.  Still  further,  in  regard  to  the  measures  to  secure  immu- 
nity from  damage  to  the  urethra,  and  to  admit  the  use  of  the  largest  instruments  con- 
sidered desirable,  any  localized  points  of  constriction  in  the  deeper  portions  of  the 
urethra  should  be  removed,  as  an  important  preliminary  to  the  operation  of 
lithotrity.  Subjects  of  litbiasis  are  found  to  have  more  or  less  urethral  con- 
striction at  tbe  peno-scrotal  angle  from  three  to  four  inches  from  the  meatus 
urinarius,  and  while  this  is  not  sufficient  to  interfere  materially  with  the  function 
of  micturition,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  an  instrument  of 
ordinary  size  into  the  bladder,  and,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  obstruct  the  with- 
drawal of  a  lithotrite,  often  more  or  less  loaded  with  the  debris  of  a  calculus.  From 
this  cause,  on  one  occasion,  I  liave  seen  the  urethra  ruptured  by  the  force 
necessary  to  withdraw  a  loaded  lithotrite,  and  on  the  next  attempt  to  introduce 
it  into  the  bladder  witnessed  its  departure  from  the  urethra  at  the  point  of 
rupture,  and  its  penetration  down  into  the  perineal  cellular  tissue.  I  have  also 
seen  instances  where  deep  wounds  have  been  inflicted  throughout  the  entire  length 
of  the  urethra,  anterior  to  this  point,  by  fragments  of  stone,  which,  coming  readily 
to  this  constriction,  in  the  jaws  of  the  lithotrite,  have  been  here  arrested,  leaving 
the  operator  no  alternative  but  to  withdraw  the  instrument,  at  whatever  cost  to 
the  urethra ;  an  accident  which  might  have  been  avoided,  had  the  stricture  at  this 
point  been  recognized  and  divided  previous  to  operation.  I  called  the  attention 
of  surgeons  to  the  significance  and  importance  of  contractions  at  the  peno-scrotal. 
angle,  in  my  volume  on  **  Stricture  of  the  Male  Urethra,'*  published  in  New  York 
and  in  London  in  1878  (page  212).  Citing  the  case  occurring  in  my  practice  some 
ten  years  previously,  when  a  young  man  nineteen  years  of  age  was  found  the 
subject  of  contraction  at  this  point.  He  had  never  been  the  subject  of  any  acute 
urethral  inflammation,  but  he  had  an  oxalate  of  lime  calculus  li  inches  in 
diameter.  During  the  operations  for  crushing  this  stone,  the  lithotrite,  slightly 
clogged,  was  repeatedly  arrested  at  three  inches,  and  withdrawn  with  difficulty 
In  my  subsequent  examinations  of  the  urethra  with  the  urethrometer  I  found 
similar  bands  present  at  between  three  and  four  inches  (and  at  no  other  point),  in 
otherwise  healthy  urethne,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  nearly  every  one  of  the 
200  cases  thus  critically  measured.  A  urethra  of  full  size,  say  32  or  33  mm. 
in  circumference,  may  be  thus  contracted  by  linear  bands  of  stricture,  in- 
significant in  degree  as  far  as  urination  is  concerned,  but  which  alone  may 
prevent  the  use  of  instruments  of  the  desired  size  in  operating  upon  stone 
by  "  lithotrity  at  a  single  sitting.**  All  such  bands,  as  well  as  any  other 
localized  constrictions  of  the  urethra,  from  whatever  cause,  may  be  divided 
(preferably  by  dilating  urethrotomy*)  at  any  point  in  the  ante-bulbous  portion  of 
the  urethra,  with  but  slight  delay  or  risk  to  the  patient,  and  thus  often  materially 
lessen  the  dangers  of  urethral  injury  during  the  operation  of  crushing  or  evacuating 
vesical  calculi.    Such  injuries,  and  in  much  greater  degree  those  inflicted  on 


•  For  method,  lee  Otis  on  "Stricture  of  the  Male  Urethra."  New  York ;  Putnam^  ^ 
Soni.    London  :  fSmith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
Part  n.  y 
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the  fixed  or  deeper  portion  of  the  urethra,  I  believe  now  constitute  the  greatest 
perils  to  the  patient  in  the  operation  of  lithotrity  by  any  plan  yet  devised.  I  also 
believe  that  freedom  from  localized  constrictions  in  the  ante-bulbons  m^thra^ 
affords  the  greatest  security  against  instrumental  injuries  to  the  deeper  urethra 
during  such  operations.  Operations  by  dilating  urethrotomy  for  the  removal  of 
such  constrictions  do  not  necessitate  traversing  the  urethra  beyond  the  locality  of 
the  constricting  band.  I  fully  coincide  with  Mr.  Teevan  in  the  importance  of 
withholding  as  far  as  possible  the  passage  of  instruments  into  the  bladder,  or  in 
any  way  interfering  with  the  membranous  and  prostatic  portions  of  the  urethra^ 
until  the  patient  is  fully  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic  preparatory  to  the 
operation  for  the  removal  of  the  stone,  and  more  especially  in  cases  of  known  or 
suspected  organic  disease  at  any  point  in  the  urinary  tract.  Professor  Bigelow 
Fig.  38.  has  given  preference  to  straight 

A  ^^^   evacuating  tubes  in  place  of  those 

more  or  less  curved,  as  more 
effective  in  removing  the  calcu- 
lous material  I  have  frequently 
verified  this  iff  my  own  expe- 
Modified  Evacuator.  ^i^j^^  .  ^^^t  I  have  also  found  a 

greater  diflSculty  in  entering  the  bladder  with  them,  especially  in  cases  complicated 
with  enlarged  prostate ;  in  such  cases  it  has  usually  been  necessary  to  intro- 
duce a  finger  into  the  rectum  before  the  prostatic  urethra  could  be  traversed. 
In  order  to  reduce  the  friction  from  introduction  of  instruments  to  the  minimum, 
I  have  modified  the  straight  evacuating  tube  of  Professor  Bigelow,  by  adding  a 
small  curved  projection,  which,  with  all  the  advantage  of  the  former,  I  have 
found  more  easy  of  introduction,  and  hence  less  likely  to  be  a  source  of  obstruction 
and  consequent  irritation  in  entering  the  bladder,  and  also  to  prevent  in  greater 
degree  the  closure  of  the  opening  in  the  tube  from  the  engagement  of  mucous 
membrane  in  it  during  the  progress  of  the  evacuation. 


TAe  Relations  between  Adenoma^  Sarcoma,  and  Carcinoma  of 
the  Mammary  Gland  in  the  Female ;  their  Diagnosis  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  Disease,  and  the  Results  of  their 
Treatment  by  Operations* 

Br.  Samuel  W.  Gross,  Philadelphia. 

The  term  adenoma  is  employed  in  this  paper  to  designate  a  neoplasm  of 
epithelial  origin,  which  is  composed  of  hyperplastic  or  newly-formed  acini  and 
ducts  closely  grouped  in  a  vascular  connective-tissue  framework.  This  definition 
excludes,  therefore,  those  tumours  in  which  normal  or  pre-existing  glandular  ele- 
ments are  sparsely  enclosed  in  a  fibrous,  myxomatous,  or  sarcomatous  matrix. 

By  sarcoma  is  meant  a  morbid  growth  which  is  derived  from  the  peri-glandular 
connective  tissue,  and  which  is  made  up  of  embryonic  or  transitional  spindle  or 
round  cells.  These  elements  do  not  evince  any  tendency  to  develop  into  higher 
tissue,  but  retain  their  immature  type  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  disease. 

Carcinoma  originates  in  the  glandular  epithelium,  and  consists,  structurally,  of 
a  cavernous  fibrous  stroma,  the  alveoli  of  which  are  occupied  by  loosely-heaped, 
polymorphous  epithelial  cells,  which  are  suspended  in  a  serous  fluid,  without, 
however,  the  intervention  of  a  cementing  intercellular  substance. 
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From  a  clinical  standpoint  adenoma  does  not  infect  the  contiguous  structures, 
the  lymphatic  glands,  or  the  viscera ;  sarcoma  invades  the  adjacent  tissues,  and 
reproduces  itself  in  the  internal  organs,  but  without  the  intervention  of  glandular 
implication ;  while  carcinoma  evinces  its  malignant  properties  by  invading  the 
tissues  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  by  reproducing  itself  in  the  lymphatic 
glands,  and  by  the  development  of  metastatic  growths  in  distant  organs  and  tissues. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  there  is  a  genetic  relation  between  adenoma  and 
carcinoma,  but  that  the  affinity  ceases  with  the  origin,  since  the  elements  of  the^ 
former  neoplasm  do  not  extend  into  the  connective-tissue  framework  of  the 
mamma  or  into  the  contiguous  structures.  These  peculiarities  account  for  the 
widely  different  course  which  it  pursues  when  contrasted  with  the  life  history  of 
carcinoma.  Sarcoma,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  histogenetic  connection  with 
adenoma  or  carcinoma,  but  it  resembles  the  latter  in  its  malignant  attributes. 

1.  AdeTuma, — ^A  peripheral,  slowly  and  equably  growing,  smooth,  nodular  or 
bossed,  hard,  heavy,  and  mobile  tumour,  occurring  in  married  prolific  females- 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty,  without  any  change  in  the  nipple,  integu- 
ments^ or  lymphatic  glands,  may  be  regarded  as  an  adenoma  in  its  early  stages,  or 
before  it  has  undergone  cystic  transformation,  to  which  it  is  very  liable.  The 
only  neoplasm  with  which  it  is  likely  to  be  confounded  is  a  small  fibroma  ;  but 
the  latter  is  more  distinctly  circumscribed  and  isolable,  and  far  more  mobile  in  or 
upon  the  mamma,  and  its  outline  is  not  so  decidedly  bossed.  If  thje  growth  is 
observed  before  the  twentieth  year,  the  chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  a  fibroma. 

Adenoma  recurs  in  one-half  of  all  cases  as  the  result  of  inadequate  operations ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  infects  the  lymphatic  glands  or  distant  organs. 

2L  Sarcoma, — ^The  diagnosis  of  sarcoma  in  its  earlier  stages  depends  upon  its 
constitution.  When  it  is  of  the  fibrous  or  firm  spindle-celled  variety,  its  rate  of 
increase,  consistence,  situation  and  mobility  render  the  discrimination  between  it 
and  fibroma  extremely  difficult.  When,  however,  a  fibrous  sarcoma  has  attained 
some  volume,  its  progressively  rapid  increase,  elastic  consistence,  lobulated  outline, 
the  attenuated  and  discoloured  condition  and  tendency  to  ulceration  of  the  skin,, 
occurrence  in  married  prolific  females  between  the  thirtieth  and  the  fortieth  year, 
and  freedom  from  deformity  of  the  nipple  and  lymphatic  involvement,  serve  to 
reveal  its  true  nature.  A  medullary  sarcoma,  or  one  composed  either  of  small 
spindle  or  round  cells,  or  of  an  admixture  of  both  forms,  is  known  by  its  exces- 
sively rapid  growth,  large  volume,  pseudo-flactuating  consistence,  lobulated  outline, 
tense  skin,  enlarged  veins,  absence  of  glandular  implication,  tendency  to  the  speedy 
development  of  metatastic  tumours,  and  by  its  occurrence  in  young  females. 

Of  thirty-one  cases  subjected  to  operations,  which  I  have  collated,  seven  were 
living  free  from  disease  for  an  average  period  of  three  years ;  one  died  in  two 
years  and  a  half  without  signs  of  local  or  general  infection ;  and  twenty-three 
were  examples  of  local  return  or  dissemination.  Of  these  twenty-three,  ten  had 
had  one  or  more  recurrences,  and  were  still  alive  at  the  date  of  the  last  reports  ; 
%\e  died  with  recurrence,  but  without  metastases ;  one  died  with  recurrence  and 
supposed  visceral  implication  ;  three  died  with  both  local  and  general  tumours  ; 
and  four  died  of  metastases,  but  without  local  reproduction. 

Among  these  cases  of  reproduction  at  least  four  are  worthy  of  special  atten- 
tion, since  they  demonstrate  that  the  removal  of  the  recurrent  growths,  as  rapidly 
as  they  appear,  not  only  averts  visceral  contamination  and  prolongs  life,  but  that 
it  may  also  terminate  in  a  final  cure.    In  a  case  recorded  by  Heath,*  there  were 

♦  BriUfik  Medical  Journal,  voL  i.  1878,  p.  194. 
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seven  recurrences  in  thirteen  years,  but  the  last  was  not  subjected  to  operation 
In  that  of  Haward,*  the  primary  growth  was  excised  in  1860,  and  reproductions 
were  removed  in  1863, 1869,  and  1873.    The  patient  died  from  the  ^ects  of  the 
last  operation,  but  life  was  prolonged,  as  in  the  preceding  instance,  for  thirteen 
years.    In  May,  1865,  Gayt  enucleated  from  the  same  breast  two  cystic  spindle- 
celled  sarcomata.    In  July,  1867,  in  May,  1869,  in  May,  1874,  in  June,  1877,  and 
in  May,  1880,  recurrent  growths  were  excised,  so  that  life  was  extended  for 
fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  first  operation  up  to  the  date  of  the  last  report. 
GrossJ  succeeded,  after  removing  fifty -two  recurrent  tumours,  by  twenty-three 
distinct  operations,  in  a  period  of  four  years  and  a  half,  in  checking  the  course  of 
the  disease,  and  the  patient  was  perfectly  well  when  last  heard  from,  nearly  eleven 
years  subsequently.    In  these  four  cases  the  tumours  were  made  up  of  spindle 
cells. 

From  the  preceding  considerations  it  follows  that  the  knife  cures  about  one- 
fourth  of  all  cases  of  sarcoma ;  that  the  disease  recurs  locally  in  61*29  per  cent,  of 
all  instances  after  operation ;  and  that  the  formation  of  metastatic  tumours  is  not 
always  arrested  by  interference,  since  they  were  discovered  in  six  out  of  nine 
post-mortem  examinations.  It  is,  moreover,  evident  that  repuUulation  does  not 
forbid  further  interference,  as  the  cases  of  Heath,  Haward,  and  Gay  show  that 
life  may  be  prolonged  for  many  years  by  freely  excising  the  growths  as  rapidly  as 
they  develop,  while  the  example  of  Gross  demonstrates  that  the  remedy  may  be 
final. 

In  view  of  the  malignant  nature  of  the  disease — and  it  is  more  infectious  as 
regards  the  general  system,  but  less  so  as  regards  the  surrounding  tissues,  than 
carcinoma— the  rule  of  practice  should  be  to  sacrifice  the  entire  breast  without 
trying  to  save  its  integuments,  to  dissect  off  the  fascia  of  the  pectoral  muscle,  and 
permit  the  wound  to  heal  by  granulations. 

a— Carcinoma. — ^The  points  in  favour  of  scirrhous  carcinoma  are  a  history  of 
heredity ;  antecedent  psoriasis  or  eczema  of  the  nipple,  or  development  from  an 
induration  left  by  puerperal  mastitis ;  appearance  during  the  period  of  involution 
of  the  breast,  or  after  the  forty-fifth  year  in  prolific  married  females ;  non-occur- 
rence before  the  age  of  twenty ;  irregular,  knobby  outline ;  densely  hard  con- 
sistence ;  relatively  slow  growth  and  small  volume ;  dimpling  or  pitting  or 
adhesion  of  the  skin ;  retraction  of  the  nipple ;  immobility  of  the  breast ;  and 
induration  and  enlargement  of  the  associated  lymphatic  glands. 

A  soft,  lobulated,  voluminous,  rapidly  increasing  tumour,  occurring  in  the 
same  class  of  women,  at  about  the  fiftieth  year,  and  accompanied  with  infection 
of  the  glands,  discoloration  and  adhesion  of  the  skin,  and  retraction  of  the  nipple, 
is  a  medullary  carcinoma  in  its  early  stage. 

Colloid  carcinoma  is  indistinguishable  from  the  scirrhous  variety;  while 
atrophying  scirrhus  is  characterized  by  its  withering  nature,  through  which  its 
volume  is  rendered  exceedingly  small,  and  its  outline  is  nodular  and  irregular. 

The  results  of  operative  interference  indicate  not  only  that  life  is  prolonged 
for  twelve  months,  but  that  a  permanent  cure  is  attained  in  l()*87  per  cent  of  all 
cases. 

♦  "  Trans.  Clin.  See.  London,"  vol.  vii.  p.  107. 

t  "  Trans.  Path.  Soc  London,'*  voL  xvL  p.  240 ;  vol.  xx.  p.  .^9 ;  vol.  xxv.  p.  233 ;  and 
vol.  xxxi  p.  272. 

X  *•  System  of  Surgery,"  fifth  edition,  voL  ii.  p.  985. 
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The  question  of  permanent  recovery  must  be  based  upon  the  study  of  the 
typical  course  of  the  disease,  which  demonstrates  that  certain  events  which  happen 
at  certain  times  should  determine  the  date  at  which  a  cure  may  be  regarded  as 
being  assured.  Volkmann*  states  that  "  If  a  year  has  elapsed  after  operation,  and 
the  most  careful  examination  fails  to  detect  evidences  of  local  recurrence,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  glands,  or  visceral  implication,  we  may  begin  to  hope  that  a  permanent 
result  will  be  attained ;  and  that  a  cure  is  generally  assured  if  two  years  have 
elapsed,  while  it  is  rendered  almost  certain  after  the  expiration  of  three  years." 
As  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,t  the  average  date  of  death,  with  or  without 
interference,  is  thirty- three  months,  and  local  reproduction  is  witnessed  in  only 
one  example  out  of  every  two  hundred  after  the  expiration  of  three  years.  Hence 
I  assume,  with  Volkmann,  that  the  result  may  be  said  to  be  final  if  the  patient 
survives  over  three  years  without  local  or  general  recurrence  after  the  last  opera- 
tion, or  has  died  of  some  intercurrent  malady  under  the  same  conditions. 

Of  ^Ye  hundred  and  twenty-four  cases  of  scirrhous,  medullary,  colloid,  and 
atrophying  carcinoma,  which  I  have  analysed,  and  in  which  the  result  is  known,t 
fifty-seven,  or  one  in  nine  and  one- fifth,  fulfilled  these  requirements,  fifty-three 
being  alive  at  the  date  of  the  last  reports.  The  average  duration  of  life  after 
operation  was  six  years  and  five  months,  and  the  disease  had  existed,  on  an 
average,  for  seventeen  months  and  a  half  before  surgical  intervention,  so  that  the 
mean  duration  of  life  was  seven  years  and  ten  months.  Of  the  cases  which  ran  a 
natural  course  only  1'5  per  cent,  survived  six  years ;  while  of  the  cures  31*57  per 
cent.,  or  nearly  one-third,  were  free  from  disease  at  the  end  of  six  years.  lu 
speaking  of  the  duration  of  life  after  operation,  Sir  James  Paget  says :  "  I  am  not 
aware  of  a  single  clear  instance  of  recovery :  of  such  recovery,  that  is,  as  that  the 
patient  should  live  for  more  than  ten  years  free  from  the  disease,  or  with  the 
disease  stationary."§  Applying  this  severe  test,  I  find  that  ten  fulfilled  this 
requirement,  four  being  free  from  recurrence  for  between  ten  years  and  one  month 
and  ten  years  and  ten  months ;  two  for  between  eleven  years  and  one  month  and 
eleven  years  and  nine  months ;  one  for  twelve  years ;  one  for  thirteen  years  and 
eight  months ;  one  for  fourteen  years  and  seven  months ;  and  one  for  fifteen  years 
and  seven  months. 

In  the  final  cures  the  operation  was  performed  when  the  affection  had  already 
existed,  on  an  average,  for  seventeen  months  and  a  half.  Hence,  it  was  not  prac- 
tised early,  or  at  a  period  which  is  best  fitted  for  securing  immunity  from  repro- 
duction ;  nor  was  it  by  any  means  always  complete.  Thus,  of  fifty-three  cases  in 
which  the  extent  of  the  operation  is  noted,  the  breast  was  amputated  in  twenty- 
five  ;  the  breast  was  amputated  and  the  axilla  was  cleaned  out  in  sixteen ;  the 
tumour  alone  was  excised  in  ten ;  and  extirpation  with  the  removal  of  infected 
glands  was  resorted  to  in  two.  Of  the  entire  number,  the  sixteen  in  which  the 
breast  and  the  lymphatic  glands  were  completely  removed  are  alone  to  be  regarded 
as  having  been  subjected  to  thorough  operations. 

In  connection  with  the  fifty-seven  cures  there  are  two  interesting  points  which 
are  of  the  first  importance  in  influencing  the  prognosis  after  surgical  interference 

♦  "  Beitrfige  zur  Chirurgie,"  p.  325,  1875. 

t  "  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Tumours  of  the  Mammary  Gland,'*  p.  164. 
t  These  data  are  derived  from  the  recent  publications  of  Winiwarter,  Oldekop,  Henry 
and  Estlander. 

§  '*  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology,''  third  edition,  p.  649. 
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In  nine  instances  there  was  repullulatiou.  In  six  there  was  one  recurrence ;  in 
two  there  were  two  reproductions,  respectively,  in  twelve  months  and  four  years ; 
and  in  one  there  were  three  recurrences  in  four  years.  In  these  three  cases  the 
subjects  were  free  from  disease  for  three  and  a  half,  four  and  a  half,  and  twelve 
years  after  the  last  operation ;  so  that,  as  in  sarcoma  of  the  mammary  gland, 
recurrent  tumours  should  be  freely  extirpated  as  soon  as  they  appear.  The  second 
practical  point  is  that  glandular  implication  is  not  a  bar  to  operation.  In 
eighteen,  or  nearly  one-third,  of  the  fifty-seven  permanent  recoveries,  infected 
axillary  glands  were  removed,  and  in  several  of  these  cases  there  were  nodules  in 
the  sldn,  and  the  upper  layer  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle  was  excised.  The 
results  of  operations  indicate,  moreover,  that  infection  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is 
more  frequent  by  eleven  per  cent,  when  the  breast  alone  is  removed  than  when 
the  glands  are  simultaneously  extirpated,  and  that  glandular  involvement  is  wit- 
nessed four  months  earlier  after  the  former  than  after  the  latter  procedure. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  I  am  justified  in  presenting  the  following  propo- 
sitions for  discussion : — 

1. — ^That  from  a  genetic  standpoint  there  is  a  distant  connection  between  ade- 
noma and  carcinoma,  since  they  both  originate  from  the  glandular  constituents 
of  the  mamma.  In  the  former  neoplasm,  however,  there  is  a  numerical  increase 
of  the  lacteal  glands;  in  the  latter,  there  is  merely  a  multiplication  of  the 
epithelial  cells,  the  descendants  of  which  extend  into  the  lymphatic  vessels  and 
the  peri-vascular  sheaths  of  the  blood-vessels.  From  a  clinical  standpoint  adenoma 
is  a  benign  tumour,  and  carcinoma  is  a  malignant  growth. 

2. — ^That  sarcoma  has  neither  a  genetic  nor  a  structural  ajQSnity  with  adenoma 
or  carcinoma ;  but  that  it  resembles  the  latter  in  its  malignant  attributes. 

a — That,  in  view  of  the  recurring  tendency  of  adenoma  after  simple  enucleation, 
the  entire  breast  should  be  extirpated  with  it. 

4. — That  surgical  intervention  in  sarcoma  and  carcinoma  not  only  retards  the 
progress  of  the  disease  by  preventing  local  dissemination  and  the  development  of 
visceral  tumours,  but  that  it  also  not  infrequently  results  in  permanent  recovery. 

5. — ^That  local  reproductions  in  sarcoma  and  carcinoma  do  not  militate  against 
a  final  cure,  provided  they  are  freely  excised  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

6. — ^That  lymphatic  involvement  does  not  forbid  operations  in  carcinoma^  since 
infected  glands  were  removed  in  nearly  one-third  of  the  examples  of  permanent 
cure. 

7.— That  the  subjects  of  sarcoma  and  carcinoma  are,  almost  without  exception, 
safe  from  local  and  general  reproduction  if  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  last 
operation. 

8. — ^That  all  sarcomata  and  carcinomata  of  the  mammary  gland,  if  there  are  no 
evidences  of  metastatic  tumours,  and  if  thorough  removal  is  practicable,  should 
be  dealt  with  as  early  as  possible  by  amputating  the  entire  breast  along  with  its 
integuments,  and  dissecting  off  the  subjacent  fascia.  In  carcinoma,  moreover, 
the  axilla  should  be  opened  with  a  view  to  its  exploration  and  the  removal  of  any 
glands  which  were  not  palpable  prior  to  interference. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  BunjN,  London :  This  subject,  which  seems  so  clear  to  Dr.  Gross,  is  in 

many  parts  very  obscure  and  difficult  to  me.     For  I  have  found  it  almost  impossible 

to  classify  the  connective-tissue  tumours  with  the  same  care  and  accuracy  as  those 

of  many  other  regions  of  the  body.    Their  structure  is  so  confused,  and  so  many 
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different  tissues,  developed  and  embryonic,  are  mingled  in  the  same  tumour,  that 
I  have  seen  only  three  or  four  cases  of  pure  round-celled  or  spindle-celled  sarcoma 
of  the  breast ;  although  I  have  sections  and  drawings  of  about  fifty  encapsuled 
tumours  of  the  breast  {i,e,  non- carcinomatous  tumours).  On  account  of  this  diffi- 
culty of  classifying  these  tumours  satisfactorily,  I  have  naturally  found  great 
difficulty  in  diagnosing  between  the  various  kinds,  although  I  think  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  diagnosing  between  the  encapsuled  and,  non-encapsuled  (carcinoma- 
tous) umours.  But  lean  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Qnpss  ^feat,  itj  the  oase- 0/  any 
tumour  of  suspicious  character,  the  sooner  it  is  removed^  and  thfe  morerfreely  it  is 
removed,  the  greater  are  the  proapoets".  t3fvComplei(e.re2pver3r, :  And,,  fiirtjier,  I 
agree  thoroughly  with  him  that, •in  the^cas^^  of  C3J^ciiK)m^t(}us  tJimonh^,  {t  isjhighl]?:. 
desirable  to  extend  the  operation  so  as  *to  examine  the  axilla  if  thSre  'be  "any  " 
doubtful  fulness,  even  .though  no  definite  •enlargenienj;:o|  the  •gfajidsrc^'be.- 
detected.  .  :  :^\  :_  -./-"-.-  ^'f  \}  -^ 
Mr.  Banes,  Liverpool :  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  solely  to  the  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  operative  treatment  of  mammary  sdrrhus.  Only  sixteen  years  ago  I 
left  my  medical  school  thoroughly  satisfied  that  any  axillary  glandular  affection  was 
an  absolute  bar  to  operation,  believed  that  the  proper  mode  of  removing  the  breast 
was  to  make  two  incisions,  parallel  to  the  pectoral  fibres,  and  enclosing  between 
them  the  nipple  and  a  bit  of  skin,  to  dissect  cut  the  gland,  and  to  lay  down  the  flaps 
of  skin.  Doubtless  recovery  was  rapid,  and  the  mortality  small  from  the  opera- 
tion; but  recurrence  was  almost  certain.  I  believe  that  in  all  the  operations 
which  I  saw  performed  as  a  student,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  in  only  a  very 
few  indeed  was  there  any  thorough  removal  of  the  disease  effected.  My  own 
practice  from  the  first  has  been  conducted  on  sweeping  principles,  and  every  year 
becomes  more  so.  I  advocate  complete  removal  of  the  skin  over  the  mamma, 
leaving  a  large  surface  to  granulate  over  rather  than  that  any  trace  of  mischief 
should  be  left  in  the  skin,  which  is,  of  all  the  tissues,  the  one  in  which  it  most  fre- 
quently is  widely  disseminated  I  also  advocate  the  clearing  out  of  the  axilla,  not 
merely  when  the  glands  can  be  distinctly  felt  to  be  affected,  but  in  every  case,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  say  by  external  feeling  whether  morbid  action  has  invaded 
them  or  not.  I  admit  the  greatest  danger  to  life  after  such  serious  and  for- 
midable operations,  but  I  consider  that  by  nothing  short  of  this  can  we  hope  for  a 
permanent  cure. 


Des  Resections  Hatives  et  des  Resections  Tardives  dans  les 

diverses  formes  de  Maladies  Articulaires, 

Professor  Ollier,  Lyons. 

In  1860,  j'exposai  au  Congr^s  d'Oxford  {British  AssocicUioji  for  Advancement  of 
Science^  mes  exp6riences  sur  la  r6g6n4ration  des  os  et  la  reconstitution  des  articu- 
lations, et  je  formnlai  les  principes  fondamentaux  de  la  m^thode  80us-p6riost6e, 
c'est-^-dire,  de  la  m^thode  op^ratoire  qui  devait  nous  permettre  d'obtenir  sur 
llionmieles  m^mes  r6sultats  que  chez  lesanimaux.  Les  rdsections  articulaires 
venaient  de  prendre  une  grand  importance  dans  la  pratique,  sous  Tinfluence  des 
chirurgiens6minents  qui  6taient  alors  ^  la  t^te  de  la  chirurgie  anglaise;  mais  on  ne 
se  prdoccupait  gu^re  des  moyens  de  faire  reproduire  les  parties  retranch^es ;  on 
entreprenait  ces  operations  avec  les  m^mes  id^es,  et  on  les  ex6cutait  par  les  mdmes 
proc^dds,  que  du  temps  de  Park  et  de  Moreau. 
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On  ne  tarda  pas,  cependant,  a  se  pr^occuper  des  ressources  nouvelles  que  les 
experiences  physiologiques  offraient  a  la  chirurgie  et  bient6t  afflu^rent  de  toute 
part  des  observations  de  resections  sous-periost^es.  Bientot  mdme  la  m^thode 
parut  tellement  se  g6neraliser,  qu'aux  discussions  passion^es  qui  avaient  marque 
son  debut,  succeda  une  acceptation  trop  facile  des  r^sultats  annonc^s. 

Le  temps  qui  nous  est  accord^  par  les  r^glements  du  Congr^  ne  me  permet 
pas  de  vous  parlcr  des  bases  scientifiques  de  la  methode  sous-periostee,  ni 
d'examlBQ^  iesjphaei^  jdlSrd^e»  par  oii  elle  a  passe.  Je  me  bornerai  a  etudier  dans 
cette  Vllstyiq/«8tioit  ^ufel^u©!  points  encore  indeds  et  diversement  interpretes. 
je  m'attaclierjii  .s^rttjut  a  J'3^)p^^i^tiCi>''dea^AvSalfibages  et  des  inconvenients  des 
I'resQdbitofi  priH&iveffet  (ieSrl^&oli6ns-W!lL'v«i  -  " 

."  •  •Les  resdltktS  orlhopediques  et  fqnctipnnels  des   resections  articulaires  sent 
.-Suborcto^^B.  ^-^ici^i^l^^^tsrpcinctpaux:  la  methode  operatoire  employee  et 
•.  feUfr  jr^lt^/aliim  pli&.*(fii-  iHoitfs*gTan(fe*des  tissus  qui  constituent  ou  entourent 
^articulation. 

Quelque  parfaite  que  soit  la  methode  operatoire  au  point  de  vue  de  la  conserva- 
tion de  tons  les  tissus  qui  doivent  reconstituer  Tarticulation  resequee,  cette 
methode  peut  rester  sterile  si  elle  est  appliquee  h.  des  tissus  desorganises  ou  trop 
al teres  par  Tinflammation  anterieure. 

Cest  parceque  Ton  u'a  pas  assez  tenu  compte  de  ces  conditions  que  les  cbirur- 
giens  ont  eu  des  resultats  divers  par  Temploi  do  la  methode  sous-periostee,  et  que 
Ton  trouve  en<iore  quelques  operateurs  distingues  qui  croient  pouvoir  s'en  tenir  k 
la  methode  ancienne. 

Four  s'entendre,  il  faut,  avant  tout,  bien  poser  la  question,  et  surtout  ne  pas 
mettre  en  paralldle  des  cas  qui  ne  sont  pas  comparables.  Cest  parcequ'on  a  voulu 
comparer  des  faits  compietenaent  differents  par  les  circonstances  dans  lesquelles 
ils  avaient  ete  observes,  que  la  solution  du  probleme  a  ete  obscurcie  ou  rendue 
impossible.  De  ]k  Finconvenient  des  statistiques  reposant  sur  un  grand  nombre 
de  faits,  venus  de  toutes  parts,  et  qui  n'avaient  de  commun  que  le  titre  sous  lequel 
on  les  avait  publies.  Ces  statistiques  encombrent  deja  la  science  et  sont  plus 
uuisibles  qu'utiles ;  il  ne  faut  pas  les  rejeter,  sans  doute,  car  elles  ont,  malgre  leurs 
inconvenients,  un  certain  degre  d'utilite ;  mais  il  ne  £aut  les  accepter  que  sous 
benefice  d'inventaire. 

Les  faits  cliniques  sont  souvent  difficiles  a  comparer,  malgre  Tanalogie  des 
conditions  apparentes,  car  une  foule  de  circonstances,  independantes  du  chirurgien, 
viennent  etablir  des  differences  entre  eux ;  aussi  faut-il,  quand  la  chose  est 
possible,  recourir  k  Texperimentation  qui,  en  nous  permettant  de  reproduire  les 
faits  dont  nous  avons  besoin,  nous  met  h,  meme  de  les  analyser  et  de  debrouiller 
les  conditions  dans  lesquelles  ils  se  produisent. 

Aux  experiences  que  j'ai  fait  connaitre  h,  diverses  epoques,  depuis  23  ans,  on  a 
souvent  oppose  la  difference  qui  existe  entre  Thomme  malade  et  les  animaux  saius, 
et  la  facilite  plus  grande  d'obtenir  chez  ces  derniers  des  processus  reparateurs. 

H  n  V  a  pas  de  difference  sensible  entre  les  actes  de  la  vie  vegetative  des  elements 
auatomiques  chez  ces  deux  ordres  de  siyets ;  chaque  jour,  ^  mesure  que  mon 
experience  s'accroit,  je  reconnais  que  la  reproduction  des  os,  et  la  reconstitution 
des  articulations  se  font  aussi  bieu  et  mSme  mieux  chez  Thomme  que  chez  les 
animaux.  J'ai  obtenu  dans  de  nombreuses  circonstances,  chez  rbomme,  des 
extremites  osseuses  plus  larges,  plus  regulieres,  plus  mobiles  entre  elles  et  plus 
solidemeni  articuiees  que  celles  qu'on  parvient  a  faire  reconstituer  chez  les  ani- 
maux.   J'arrive  ^  ce  resultat  par  la  conservation  de  la  gaine  periosteo-capsulaire 
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qui  constitue  le  principe  fondamental  de  la  mdtbode  opc^ratoire  que  j'ai  propos^e 
il  7  a  vingt  ans  et  que  je  pr<5conise  depuis  lors. 

Un  fadt  de  premiere  importance  est  venu  dans  ces  demi^res  ann^es  modifier 
les  conditions  des  r6sections  articulaires,  comme  celles  de  la  plupart  des  operations 
chirurgicales.  Je  veux  parler  de  la  m^thode  antiseptique  dont  le  procddd  de 
Lister  me  parait  ^tre  jusqu'ici  Texpression  la  plus  pratique. 

Ce  pansement,  auquel  je  me  suis  ralli6  aprds  avoir  essay 6  un  grand  nombre 
de  proc^ds  antiseptiques  a,  au  point  de  vue  des  resections,  le  grand  avantage  de 
faire  rendre  a  la  m^thode  op^ratoire  tout  ce  qu*elle  est  susceptible  de  donner. 

£n  supprimant  la  suppuration  ou  en  enrayant  les  inflammations  destructives, 
elle  met  Fhomme  dans  les  conditions  des  animaux  plus  plastiques,  sur  lesquels 
on  a  g^n^ralement  experiments ;  et  Ton  obtient  beaucoup  plus  fr6quemment 
qu'autrefois,  les  r6sultats  sur. lesquels  rexp6rimentation  nous  avait  permis  de 
compter. 

Le  danger  des  resections  a  6t6  tellement  diminuS  par  la  mSthode  antiseptique 
que  les  indications  de  ces  operations  se  sont  considerablement  etendues.  Beau- 
coup  de  resections  qu'un  cbirurgien  consciencieux  ne  pouvait  pas  entreprendre  il  y 
a  quelques  annees  dans  les  grands  hopitaux  peuvent  se  faire  aujourd'hui,  pour 
ain^i  dire,  sans  dangers.  C'est  la  un  des  immenses  services  rendus  par  la  methode 
antiseptique  qui,  en  nous  montrant  que  les  os  et  les  articulations  peuvent,  dans 
certaines  conditions,  6tre  reseques  ou  sectionnes  sans  accidents,  ouvre  k  notre  art  es 
horizons  nouveaux. 

Mais  la  puissance  de  son  art  cree  de  nouveaux  devoirs  au  cbirurgien,  et  plus  il 
lui  est  permis  de  faire  des  operations  sanglantes,  plus  il  doit  se  mettre  en  garde 
contre  les  operations  inutiles  ou  que  des  metbodes  plus  simples  peuvent  encore 
remplacer. 

La  diminution  du  danger  des  operations  est  un  des  grands  arguments  en 
favenr  des  resections  b&tives.  La  crainte  de  la  generalisation  de  la  tuberculose 
est  la  principale  raison  qui  doit  nous  decider  k  retrancber  les  tissus  morbides 
dans  certaines  formes  d*osteo-artbrite.  Autrefois  la  frequence  des  accidents  post- 
op^ratoires  nous  faisait  insister  plus  longtemps  sur  le  traitement  expectant ;  et 
quand  nous  nous  d6cidions  ^  intervenir,  c'etait  dejk  trop  tard,  ^  cause  de  retendue 
des  alterations  locales,  pour  obtenir  une  regeneration  osseuse  suffisante  et  faire 
reconstituer  une  articulation  sur  son  type  primitif. 

On  pent,  en  effet,  par  I'application  rigoureuse  des  regies  de  la  metbode  sous- 
periostee,  obtenir  des  articulations  de  m^me  type  que  les  articulations  normales. 
Je  veux  parler  du  type  pbysiologique  de  Tarticulation  et  non  de  son  type  ana- 
tomiqoe ;  car  si  les  fonctions  peuvent  se  retablir  comme  auparavant,  il  n'en  est 
pas  de  meme  de  la  structure  de  Farticulation  nouvelle.  Cette  structure  diflP&re 
toujours  sensiblement,  et  quelquefois  compietement,  de  celle  de  Tarticulation 
ancienne.  Cbaque  articulation  presente  sous  ce  rapport  des  particularites  qu'il 
me  parait  int^ressant  de  signaler. 

A  repaule,  le  tyi)e  anatomique  se  reproduit  sensiblement ;  on  a  une  t^te 
nouvelle,  reduite  de  volume  il  est  vrai,  mais  s'articulant  avec  la  cavite  glenoide. 
Cette  t^te  est  generalement  supportee  par  un  col  plus  mince  que  la  diapbyse  elle- 
m^me.  Au  coude  Farticulation  nouvelle  prend  la  forme  bi-malieolaire,  c'est-ii  dire, 
qa'elle  ressemble  a  une  articulation  tibio-tarsienne ;  les  condyles  de  Tbumerus 
en  se  reconstituant  par  le  perioste  conserve,  prennent  la  forme  de  deux  apophyses 
divergentes  se  terminant  en  pointe  plus  ou  moins  marquee,  et  embrassant  dans  leur 
coDcavite  les  deux  os  de  Favant-bras.    An  poignet  Farticulation  ressemble  assez  2k 
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rarticulation  normale ;  la  surface  des  deux  os  de  Fayant-bras  est  plane  ou  moins 
concave  qu  a  F^tat  normal,  mais  malgr^  Firrdgularit^  ou  le  peu  de  saillie  des 
apophyses  styloides  (chez  les  sujets  adultes)  le  type  physiologique  finit  par  se 
r^tablir. 

A  la  handle,  le  mode  d'articulation  du  f6mur  et  de  Filium  est  compl6tement 
chaDg^ ;  le  f^mur  est  articul^  avec  le  bassin  par  de  forts  trousseaux  ligamenteux, 
mais  la  tete  ne  se  reproduit  pas  en  g^n6ral,  et  bien  qu*il  soit  possible  d*obtenir  un 
renflement  qui  puisse  slnsinuer  dans  la  cavity  cotyloide,  c'est  Fautre  forme  qui 
nous  parait  devoir  etre  le  plus  souvent  observee,  c'est-il-dire,  la  forme  par  union 
ligamenteuse  serr^e  avec  changement  des  rapports  du  f^mur  avec  Filium.  Le 
bassin  n'est  pas  alors  supports  par  une  t6te  qui  s'introduit  dans  la  cavity  cotyloide, 
mais  il  est  comme  suspendu  au  f6mur  par  des  ligaments  qui  out  de  la  tendance  it 
s'allonger  dans  la  marche  et  la  station. 

Au  genou,  c'est  Fankylose  qu'on  a  cherch6e  jusqu*ici ;  mais  dans  quelques  cas 
rares  de  resection  superficielle  on  pent,  par  la  conservation  de  tons  les  moyens 
d'union,  et  par  leur  reunion  consecutive  par  la  suture,  chercher  a  obtenir  une 
articulation  mobile  ou,  du  moins,  se  mettre  dans  les  conditions  £&vorables  pour 
Avoir  une  articulation  solide  dans  les  cas  od  la  soudure  osseuse  ne  se  ferait  pas. 

Au  cou-de-pied  on  pent  avoir  une  articulation  mobile  solidement  constitu6e, 
bien  que  dans  la  g€n6ralite  des  cas  Farticulation  finisse  par  s'ankyloser,  lorsqu'il 
Skagit  d'op^rations  faites  pour  des  ost^arthrites  suppur^es.  Lorsqu'il  s*agit,  au 
■contraire,  d'une  resection  traumatique  primitive,  les  mouvements  tendent  h,  s^accen- 
tuer  de  plus  en  plua 

Ces  r6sultat8  ne  sont  pas  constants ;  ils  sont  subordonn6s,  je  le  r^p^te,  au  soin 
qu*on  a  mis  d'appliquer  la  m6thode  sous-p^riost^e  et  k  F6tat  d'alt^rations  des  parties 
qu'il  6tait  n^cessaire  de  conserver. 

En  operant  de  bonne  heure,  avant  la  destruction  du  p6rioste,  des  ligaments  de 
la  capsule  et  Falt^ration  trop  grande  des  muscles  p^riph^riques,  on  obtient  le 
maximum  des  avantages  que  peat  f oumir  la  m^thode.  II  est  Evident  en  effet  que 
pour  faire  reconstituer  une  articulation,  il  faut  avoir  les  tissus  qui  sont  propres  k 
cette  reconstitution,  et  que,  si  on  les  a  laiss6s  se  d^truire  ou  se  transformer  en 
tissus  incapables  de  processus  plastiques,  on  ne  devra  s'attendre  quit  des  actea 
r^parateurs  incomplets. 

Ici  se  pr6sente  une  des  plus  importantes  questions  qui  se  rattachent  k  notre 
fiujet.  Les  tissus  enflamm^,  suppur^,  converts  de  granulations,  sont-ils  inaptes  k 
reconstituer  des  extr^mites  osseuses  uouvelies?  S'il  en  6tait  ainsi,  il  faudrait 
renoucer  ^  obtenir  des  regenerations  osseuses  chez  Fhomme.  Ces  conditions 
inflammatoires,  lorsqu'elles  ne  depassent  pas  un  certain  degre,  sont,  au  contraire, 
des  plus  favorables  aux  processus  plastiques.  C'est  dans  ces  cas  Ik  qu*on  obtient 
les  plus  belles  regenerations. 

(Jest  meme  en  irritant  methodiquement  le  perioste  des  animaux  kg^  qu'on 
redonne  a  cette  membrane,  devenue  sterile,  ses  proprietes  ossifiantes. 

Je  me  suis  attache  autrefois  a  demontrer  cette  proposition  par  des  experiences 
nombreuses,  car  le  perioste  normal,  c'est-ii-dire,  non-prepare  par  une  inflamma- 
tion prealable,  est  inapte  chez  les  sujets  adultes  aux  regenerations  osseuses.  II 
semblait  done  alors,  d^apr^s  Fexperimentation,  que  la  regeneration  des  os  serait 
absolument  impossible  aprfes  un  certain  fige,  c'est-i-dire,  de  Vkge  de  dO  ou  35 
ans  ib  la  fin  de  la  vie.  Les  resections  que  j^avais  faites  chez  les  animaux  adultes 
avaient  ete,  en  effet,  a  peu  pres  steriles ;  mais  quand  j'eus  soin  d'irriter  prealable- 
ment  le  perioste  des  sigets  adultes,  par  des  dilacerations,  des  dechirures,  des 
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d^collements  sous-cutan^s,  de  maniire  h.  ltd  donner  le  temps  de  se  vasculariser 
de  8'6paissir,  j'obtins  des  r^sultats  tout  diflKrents.  Ses  cellules  se  remirent  k  pro- 
lif€rer  sous  rinfluence  de  cette  irritation,  et  elles  devinrent  aptes  ^  produire  des 
^^ents  oasifiables.  Le  pirioste  &g6  reprenait  ainsi  les  propri^t^  du  p^rioste  jeune. 

n  serait  trop  long  de  passer  en  revue  toutes  les  'grandes  articulations  pour 
jostifier  les  propositions  pr6c6dentes:  je  vais  prendre  le  coude  pour  type,  et  exposer 
avec  plus  de  details  ce  que  j'ai  observe  h,  propos  de  cette  resection. 

J*ai  pratique  depuia  18  ans  104  resections  du  coude,  et  sur  ce  nombre99  peuvent 
etre  mises  en  parall^le,  parceque  j'ai  conserve  sur  elles  les  documents  et  pieces 
anatomiques  n^cessaires.  J'avais  eu  dans  les  premieres  anuses  une  mortalite  tr^s 
grande,  due  en  particulier  a  T^rysip^le ;  je  perdais  un  malade  au  moins  sur  cinq. 
Aujourd'bui,  gr&ce  ^  la  m^thode  antiseptique,  les  conditions  sont  Men  chang^ 
et  je  n'ai  pas  perdu  de  Top^ration  un  seul  malade  sur  mes  trente*neuf  demiers 
op^r^ 

Cfest  d€jk  Ik  un  argument  en  faveur  de  la  resection  hitive  du  coude.  D^s 
que  sur  39  operations  ftdtes  pour  la  plupart  dans  un  b6pital  encombr^,  on  ne  perd 
pas  un  seul  malade,  il  est  permis  de  pratiquer  cette  operation  toutes  les  fois  qu'on 
pourra  obtenir  un  r6sultat  orthop6dique  et  fonctionnel  sup^rieur  il  celui  de  I'Miky- 
lose  osseuse. 

Cest  dans  cette  consideration  que  nous  devons  puiser  notre  r^gle  de  conduite ; 
nous  pourrons,  grace  k  la  m^thode  antiseptique,  op^rer  des  resections,  bien  que 
la  vie  ne  soit  nullement  menacee  par  la  maladie  articulaire. 

Les  resections  de  Tarticulation  du  coude  pour  ankylose  osseuse  dotmaient 
dej^  autrefois,  avant  la  methode  antiseptique,  une  tr^s  faible  mortalite.  Aigour- 
dliui,  toutes  les  fois  qu'on  opdre  sur  un  sujet  non-domine  par  une  de  ces 
affections  dyscrasiques  qid  constituent  une  contre-indication  a  toute  operation, 
on  pourra  compter  sur  un  succ^s. 

Done  il  ne  faut  pas,  comme  on  le  faisait  autrefois,  respecter  les  ankyloses  osseuse 
du  coude,  m6me  celles  qui  sont  reputees  en  bonne  position,  et  lors  qu'on  aura 
afiJEdre  a  un  sujet  jeune  dont  I'existence  est  considerablement  g^nee  ou  la  carridre 
entravee  par  une  ankylose  osseuse,  on  pourra  I'operer. 

Je  parle  des  jeunes  gens  et  non  des  adulties  ou  des  vieillards,  chez  lesquels  une 
ankylose  osseuse  datant  depuis  longtemps  a  pu  conduire  les  muscles  a  un  etat 
d'atrophie  irremediable.  Mais  ici  encore  en  conduisant  avec  prudence  et  methode 
la  traitement  consecutif,  on  pourra  considerablement  etendre  les  indications  de 
cette  operation.  On  cherchera  toutefois  plut6t  la  solidite  que  la  mobilite  ;  on  pent 
obtenir,  en  effet,  Vune  ou  Tautre  de  ces  conditions  quand  on  ne  pent  pas  les 
rechercher  toutes  les  deux.  11  faut,  dans  le  cas  de  r6section  du  coude  pour 
ankylose,  chez  Tadulte,  tenirles  eictremites  osseuses  rapprochees,  et  prolongeraprfes 
I'operation  la  periode  d'inmiobilisation  du  membre. 

Chez  les  jeunes  sigets,  dont  les  proprietes  plastiques  sont  tr^  developnees.  ou 
pent  compter  sur  une  force  toujours  suffisante,  unie  m6me  h  une  mobilite  tr^s 
etendue.  Je  dois  dire,  cependant,  que  mes  meiUeurs  resultats,  au  point  de  vue  de 
la  force,  coincident  avec  la  limitation  des  mouvements  extremes. 

Une  mobilite  complete,  aussi  etendue  qn'k  I'etat  normal,  est  tr^s  avantageuse 
pour  les  sujets  qui  n'ont  pas  kgagner  leur  vie  par  un  travail  penible ;  elle  est  parti- 
culi^rement  avantageuse  pour  les  femmes  qui  out  plus  besoin  d'adresse  que  de 
force  dans  leurs  mouvements.  Mais  chez  les  hommes  je  pref^re  des  mouvements 
un  peu  limites:  flexion  a  45  degres;  extension  bomee  a  160.  CTest  dans  ces 
conditions  que  les  styets  peuvent  deployer  le  plus  de  force.    Le  crochet  oiecranieu 
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de  nouvelle  formation  soutient  Farticulation  en  arri^re.  H  appuie,  dans  Texten- 
8ion,  dans  une^  depression,  a  la  partie  post^rieure  de  Thum^rus  ;  il  estsoutenu 
lat^ralement,  en  dedans  et  en  dehors,  par  les  saillies  en  forme  de  mall^ole  dont 
nous  avons  d^ja  parl6,  et  qui  remplacent  les  condyles  de  riium^ros  toutes  les  fois 
que  le  d6tacliement  de  la  gaine  p^riosti^o-capsulaire  a  6t6  r^gulierement  feit  ^  ce 
niveau. 

L'articulation  qui  se  forme  ainsi  de  toutes  pi^s,  entre  des  extr6mit6s  osseuses 
reproduites,  est  un  veritable  gynglime.  Elle  n'est  pas  due,  comme  apr^s  les  quel- 
ques  cas  heureux  qu'on  obtejiait  de  loin  en  loin  par  la  m6tliode  ancienne  ou  extra- 
p^riost^,  a  la  rencontre  des  surfaces  de  section  de  Thumlrus  et  des  os  de 
Tavant-bras ;  c'est  une  formation  nouvelle  ou  plut6t  le  r^tablissement  de  Farti- 
culation ancienne  entre  des  extrdmit^s  osseuses  de  nouvelle  formation. 

Les  autopsies  ont  etd  d6ja  assez  nombreuses  chez  riiomme  pour  confirmer,  a 
regard  de  ce  processus  reparateur,  les  diverses  propositions  que  j'avais  avanc^es  d^s 
1898,  en  me  basant  sur  rexp^rimentation  et  en  analysant  la  part  relative  des 
divers  tissus  conserves  par  le  d6tacbement  de  la  gaine  p^riost^o-capsulaire. 

Tons  lesprocddds  op^ratoires  de  la  nouvelle  m^thode  doivent  ^tre  combines  en 
vue  de  r^aliser  autant  que  possible  la  conservation  int^grale  de  cette  gaine.  II  ne 
s'agit  pas  de  racier  plus  ou  moins  les  os  qu'on  veut  r^s^quer,  de  rabattre  9a  et  la 
quelques  lambeaux  de  p^rioste,  comme  Font  fait  beaucoup  de  chirurgiens  qui  ont 
public  de  pr^tendus  exemples  de  resections  sous-p^riostees.  II  ne  suffit  pas 
d'adopter  le  nom  de  la  m^thode :  il  f aut  se  p^ndtrer  de  son  esprit  et  s'entourer  des 
precautions  propres  k  la  faire  r^ussir. 

La  connaissance  exacte  des  processus  r^parateurs  qui  suivent  les  re- 
sections doit  faire  modifier  les  procedes  dans  certaines  circonstances.  Au 
coude,  par  exemple,  dans  les  cas  d'ankylose  osseuse  survenue  chez  les 
jeunes  sujets,  la  resection  sous-periostee,  expose  toutes  choses  egales  d'ailleurs, 
plus  que  la  methode  ancienne  k  la  reapparition  de  Fankylose.  Aussi  recom- 
mandons  nous  toujours  dans  ces  cas  d'enlever  une  zone  circulaire  de  la  gaine 
periostique  au  niveau  oil  nous  voulons  retablir  Finterligne  articulaire.  Une 
ankylose  osseuse  a  supprinie  Farticulation  et  transforme,  pour  ainsi  dire,  les  os 
contigus  en  un  seul  os.  II  n  y  a  plus  de  synoviale  et  la  gaine  periostique  a  de  la 
tendance  ^  produire  des  tissus  osseux  dans  toute  sa  continuite.  L'interruption 
de  cette  gaine  permet  seule  d'obtenir  sdrement  une  articulation  mobile. 

Hen  que  nous  soyons  en  principe  partisan  des  resections  h&tives,  il  est  indis- 
pensable de  faire  les  plus  grandes  reserves  k  I'egard  de  cette  proposition. 

Partout  oil  la  resection  devra  nous  donner  un  resultat  orthopedique  et 
fonctionnel  superieur  k  celui  de  la  terminaison  par  ankylose,  on  sera  autorise 
k  intervenir  de  bonne  heure.  Au  coude,  k  Fepaule,  par  exemple,  les  avantages  dela 
resection  hative  sont  evidents.  Mais  pour  d'autres  articulations,  au  genou,  ^  la 
hanche,  les  conditions  sont  diflferentes  et  Fon  ne  saurait  trop  se  mettre  en  garde 
contre  Fabus  des  resections.  La  graude  proportion  des  guerisons  qui  suit 
axgourd'hui  ces  resections  ne  doit  pas  nous  faire  perdre  de  vue  qu'une  ankylose  en 
bonne  position  est  encore  preferable,  en  general,  pour  un  bon  usage  du  membre. 
Aussi  devons-nous  nous  armer  de  patience  et  ne  pas  nous  presser  de  resequer 
des  articulations  dont  la  lesion  ne  menace  pas  Fexistence.  La  moindre  gravite  de 
ces  operations  depuis  les  progr^  de  la  methode  antiseptique,  a  porte  quelques 
ciiirurgiens  a  en  exagerer  le  nombre  et  k  lea  pratiquer  dans  des  cas  oil  un 
chirurgien  prudent  et  sage  ne  les  conseillera  jamais. 

En  recommandant  les  resections  h&tives  nous  ne  conseillons  pas  de  se  presser 
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pour  r<?s^quer  des  articulations  qui  pourraient  gu^rir  autrement ;  nous  voulons  dire 
seulement  qu'il  faut  se  Mter  de  pratiquer  des  resections  d^s  que  Tindication  de 
reparation  est  nettement  ^tablie.  Cette  indication  arrivera  Mtivement  pour  les 
articulations  dont  la  resection  devradonner  un  r^sultat  orthop^que  et  fonctionnel 
sup^rieur  a  celui  de  Tankylose ;  mais  elle  n'arrivera  pour  les  autres  articulations 
que  lorsque  la  vie  sera  mise  en  danger  par  les  progr^  de  la  maladie. 

Nous  n'avons  en  vue  jusqu'ici  que  les  resections  pathologiques,  c'est-^-dire,  celles 
qu'on  doit  pratiquer  dans  les  cas  d'arthrite  et  d'ost^o-arthrite  ddija  suppurdes  ou  a 
wtppuration  imminente.  Nous  devons  examiner  maintenant  les  resections  trau- 
matiques,  c'est-a-dire,  celles  qui  sont  pratiqu^es  pour  des  plaies  articulaires  et,  en 
particulier,  pour  les  plaies  par  armes  a  feu. 

Ici  encore  la  m^thode  antiseptique  est  venue  modifier  les  indications  des  resec- 
tions; mais,  contrairement  ^  ceque  nous  venous  de  voir  pour  les  affections  spontanees, 
au  lieu  de  multiplier  les  indications  des  resections,  les  pausements  antiseptiques  en 
ont  plutot  reduit  le  nombre,  car  ils  nous  permettent  de  guerir  sans  operation  des 
plaies  articulaires  pour  lesquelles  on  avait  jusqu*ici  regarde  la  resection  comme 
necessaire.  On  pent  en  effet  aujourd'hui,  grace  au  pansement  de  Lister,  guerir 
compietement,  mSme  avec  la  conservation  des  mouvements,  certaines  fractures 
articulaires  qui  etaient  autrefois  fatal  ement  suivies  de  la  suppuration  de  Tarticu- 
lation.  II  y  a  done  la  im  premier  argument  contre  les  resections  hatives,  d^  que 
les  desordres  articulaires  ne  sont  pas  tr^  etendus.  Nous  en  trouverons  un 
second  dans  Tetat  des  tissus  interesses  dans  le  traumatisme  et  dans  T^e  habituel 
des  blesses  sur  lesquels  on  observe  les  plaies  par  armes  a  feu. 

Nous  avons  vu  que  Tage  des  operas  a  la  plus  grande  importance  au  point 
de  vue  de  la  regeneration  des  os.  Des  que  la  croissance  du  squelette  est 
achevee,  et  surtout  a  partir  de  I'age  de  25  a  30  ans,  les  proprietes  osteogeniques 
diminuent  de  plus  en  plus,  et  semblent  mSme  disparaitre  compietement  Des 
resections  pratiquees  sur  des  animaux  adultes  sont  suivies  d  une  regeneration 
osseuse  tres  incomplete,  et  le  processus  ossifiant  fait  a  pen  pr^  compietement 
dcfaut  chez  les  animaux  plus  kg6s. 

Mais  nous  avons  vu  d'autre  part  qu'on  pouvait  reveiller  dans  ce  perioste  ses 
proprietes  osteogeniques ;  qu*il  s'agissait  seulement  de  le  soumettre  a  une  irri- 
tation prealable.  En  irritant  ainsi  le  perioste  des  sujets  adultes  on  redonne  en 
partie  a  cette  membrane  les  proprietes  de  la  jeunesse ;  on  reveille  Tactivite  de  ses 
elements  osteogeniques ;  on  obtient  alors  des  resultats  comparables  a  ceux  qu*on 
constate  sur  les  os  atteints  d*inflammation  cbronique. 

Le  m^me  fait  s'observe  apr^s  les  blessures  par  armes  de  guerre.  Si  Ton  fait 
dee  resections  immediates,  le  jour  ou  le  lendemain  de  Paccident,  on  trouve  un 
perioste  mince,  tres  adherent  a  Fos  et  dont  les  proprietes  osteogeniques  ne  pour- 
ront  pas  se  reveiller,  surtout  si  une  inflammation  aigue  envahit  le  blessure. 
Le  resultat  final  sera  mauvais  au  point  de  vue  de  la  reproduction. 

Si,  au  contraire,  on  ne  se  hate  pas  de  faire  des  resections ;  si  Ton  cherche 
d'abord  a  conserver  le  membre  sans  operation ;  on  se  menagcra  les  meilleures 
chances  pour  ime  reproduction  osseuse  dans  le  cas  ou  Ton  sera  oblige  d*en  venir 
plus  tard  a  Toperation.  On  trouvera  im  perioste  epiissi,  vascularise,  a  couche 
osteog^ne  reconstituee,  et  Ton  obtiendra  des  regenerations  bien  plus  belles  qu'apr^ 
les  resections  primitives. 

II  ne  faut  pas  se  laisser  guider  en  principe  par  cette  consideration.  H  faut 
avant  tout  songer  a  conserver  la  vie  de  son  blesse  ;  or  i  I  est  des  cas  od  une  resec- 
tion immediate  est  imperieiisement  indiquee.     Mais  lorsqu'on  pourra  attendre, 
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les  pansements  antiseptiques  ^oigneront  le  danger  de  Tinfection  pyaemique,  et 
Ton  aura  tout  avantage  a  ne  faire  que  des  resections  secondaires. 

Les  r^sultats  orthop^diques  et  fonctionnels  des  nSsections  pratiqu^es  dans  les 
demidres  guerres  ont  donnd,  11  est  vrai,  beaucoup  de  d^ptions  ;  mais  il  suffit  de 
consid^rer  dans  quelles  conditions  lis  ont  ^t^  obtenus  pour  voir  quails  n'ont 
qu*une  valeur  limit^e  au  point  de  vue  de  la  question  en  litige.  L*imperfection 
des  proc^^s  op^ratoires,  le  d^faut  de  soins  consdcutifs,  le  trop  grand  nombre  des 
resections  primitives  expliquent  Tabsence  de  regeneration  ou  la  mauvaise  recon- 
stitution  de  Farticulation  dans  la  plupart  des  cas.  A  cdte  des  nombreux  in- 
succds,  quelques  resultats  brillants  ont  ete  publies ;  lis  sont  pen  nombreux,  sans 
doute,  mais  il  suffit  qu*on  ait  pu  les  obtenir  pour  qu'on  les  obtienne  toujours 
quand  on  se  mettra  dans  des  conditions  analogues. 

La  plupart  des  resections  pratiquees  n'avaient  de  sous-periostees  que  le  nom. 
On  les  a  generalement  executees  sans  suivre  les  regies  operatoires  de  la  metbode 
sous-periostee,  sans  se  penetrer  de  son  esprit,  et  on  n'ayait  qu'un  appareil  instru- 
mental defectueux. 

II  ne  faut  done  pas  juger  la  valeur  de  la  metbode  sous-periostee  dans  la  cbirurgie 
d'armee,  par  les  faits  qu'on  a  publies  sous  son  nom.  H  faut  au  moins  attendre  de 
nouveaux  materiaux  pour  porter  un  jugement  definiti^  et,  tout  en  tenant  compte 
des  difficultes  speciales  que  comporte  le  traitement  des  blesses  militaires,  ne  pas 
oublier  que  les  resections  traumatiques  faites  dans  la  pratique  civile  sont  tout-a- 
fiait  d*accord  avec  la  tbeorie  que  nous  venons  d'exposer. 


Results  of  fifty  4wo  Cases  of  Excismi  of  the  Knee-joint  for 

Strumous  Disease. 

Professor  Kocher,   Berne. 

For  strumous  disease,  in  the  sense  of  what  Germans  call  "  Arthritis  fungosa,'' 
I  have  performed  excision  of  the  knee-joint  fifty-two  times.  Though  this  number 
is  not  a  large  one,  I  think  it  to  be  of  a  certain  value  to  have  all  the  results  of  one 
surgeon  taken  without  any  selection,  the  more  so  as  the  advisability  of  the 
operation  in  question  is  not  so  generally  acknowleged  as,  I  think,  it  ought 
to  be. 

If,  in  1872,  Thomas  Bryant,  in  his  well-known  "  Manual  of  Surgery,"  after 
a  careful  comparison  between  amputation  and  resection,  still  thought  the  former 
to  be  generally  preferable,  and  only  surmised  that  resection  might  become  a 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  recent  cases  more  rapidly,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  since  the  introduction  of  Lister's  method,  resection  of  the  knee- 
joint  has  not  been  executed  on  a  larger  scale. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  antiseptic  method,  based  on  real  principles 
by  your,  and  I  maybe  allowed  to  say  our,  great  Lister,  the  mortality  of  operations 
is  not  the  same  as  it  was,  and  I  hope  Professor  Volkmann  will  some  day 
show  you  that,  in  a  considerable  series  of  operations  done  by  his  skilful  hands, 
no  fatality  has  occurred.  Sack,  Nussbaum,  and  Fowler  of  New  York,  have 
demonstrated  that  the  mortality  after  excision  of  the  knee  has  greatly  dimi- 
nished. 

I  have  had  six  cases  of  death  out  of  my  fifty-two  operations.  If  I  add  to 
these  twelve  others  with  no  fatal  termination,  in  the  practice  of  my  former 
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assistants,  Dr.  Kaufmann,  at  jZurich,  and  Dr.  Feurer,  at  St.  Gall,  who  have 
kindly  allowed  me  to  make  use  of  their  cases,  we  have  sixty-four  cases  in  all, 
with  a  mortality  of  6 — i.e.,  9  per  cent.  Of  these,  three  died  of  septic  poisoning,  one 
of  haemorrhage,  one  of  carbolic  intoxication,  and  one  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis. 
Two  of  the  septic  cases  occurred  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  antiseptic 
method,  and  were  made  septic,  as  I  am  convinced,  by  the  excessive  application 
of  strong  solutions  of  carbolic  add.  The  third  case  was  the  result  of  a  large 
bedsore  in  an  idiotic  individual,  who  could  not  be  kept  clean. 

So  we  may  be  justified  in  saying  that  for  all  those  surgeons  who  know 
how  to  treat  their  cases  on  antiseptic  principles,  excision  of  the  knee-joint  has, 
by  this  time,  lost  its  dangers.  There  is,  nevertheless,  one  danger  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  employment  of  Listerism — that  is,  carbolic  acid  intoxication,  of 
which  a  good  many  cases  have  been  published.  I,  therefore,  for  these  operations, 
employ  a  solution  of  25  centigrammes  of  chloride  of  zinc  to  100  grammes  of  water, 
after  having  carefully  ascertained  the  antiseptic  properties  of  such  a  solution. 
Out  of  our  twelve  cases  in  which  we  employed  this  method  none  died.  But  there 
are  two  other  objections  made  generally  to  excision  of  the  knee-joint :  one,  that  we 
do  not  always  cure  the  disease  by  the  operation  ;  the  other,  that  it  only  aims  at 
producing  a  stiff  limb.  As  to  the  first  point,  my  statistics  give  the  following 
answer :  after  deduction  of  the  six  cases  of  death  and  five  cases  still  under  treat- 
ment, the  result  of  the  other  cases  is  this :  in  four  cases  amputation  had  to  bo 
performed  afterwards,  of  which  all  recovered,  but  one  has  since  died  of  tubercu- 
losis. Two  others  of  the  resection  cases  have  also  died  of  tuberculosis  since  they  left 
the  hospital ;  in  four  cases  re-excision  had  to  be  performed,  twice  because  a  curved 
knee  was  the  result ;  twice  the  indication  was  the  non-healing  of  the  wound.  So 
there  remain  thirty-one  cases  for  the  question  of  final  result.  Of  these,  five  cases 
could  not  be  examined,  the  addresses  of  the  patients  being  undiscoverable. 
Three  of  them  had  left  the  hospital  with  sinuses,  two  were  entirely  healed.  All 
other  cases  I  have  seen  and  examined,  and  I  was  able  to  take  photographs  of  most  of 
them.  Only  two  of  these  twenty-six  cases  have  sinuses  remaining;  all  the  others 
are  entirely  healed  ;  and  all,  including  even  the  cases  with  sinuses  have  useful 
limbs.  In  two  cases  only  has  any  apparatus  to  be  kept  on,  because  there  is 
false  ankylosis  or  even  "  schlottergelenk  "  (flail-like  joint).  As  to  the  last  point, 
the  question  of  stiff  joint.  In  only  one  of  the  last  cases  have  I  expressly  tried 
to  get  a  movable  joint.  The  patient  left  his  bed  after  six  weeks,  and  has  now 
the  power  of  flexion  to  an  angle  of  10-15°  and  of  active  extension. 

Now,  allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  method  adapted  for  late  and  early 
cases.  Where  there  is  already  stiffness,  contraction  and  atrophy  of  the  muscles,, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  we  must  try  to  get  a  stiff- limb.  I  greatly  prefer  to  all 
others  the  incision  of  the  late  Sir  William  Fergusson,  who  deserves  such  great 
credit  for  his  labours  in  connection  with  the  question  of  resection ;  but  I  would 
lay  great  stress  upon  two  points,  which  I  think  are  quite  indispensable  to  a  good 
result.  I  not  only  excise  the  bones,  but  I  leave  only  skin,  nerves,  and  vessels, 
and  remove  entirely  all  the  other  parts  belonging  to  the  knee-joint.  fcJo  I  obtain 
a  very  simple  and  entirely  clean  wound,  and  am  able  to  get  rid  of  all  that  fungous 
material  which  is  so  apt  to  cause  sinuses. 

The  other  point  is  the  mode  of  sawing  the  bones.  The  femur  is  cut  convex, 
the  tibia  concave,  so  as  to  give  an  exact  co-aptation  of  the  two  bones  without  any 
other  artificial  means.  The  method  of  excision  is  entirely  different  when  my  aim 
is  to  preserve  a  movable  joint.    Here  I  adopt  Langenbeck's  incision  with  such 
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modifications  as  are  necessary  to  secure  good  drainage.  With  our  method  of 
cutting  the  bones  there  is  no  danger  of  getting  lateral  movement  But  it  Is 
essential  not  to  cut  the  connections  of  the  capsule  with  the  bones  on  the  anterior 
and  posterior  aspects  of  the  joint.  For  this  purpose  also,  the  curved  section  of 
the  bones  is  excellently  adapted.  We  leave  the  quadriceps,  outer  layer  of  patella, 
and  ligamentum  patellsB,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  crucial  ligament,  intact, 
80  that  passive  movements  may  be  begun  during  the  first  weeks  after  the  opera- 
tion as  soon  as  the  wound  has  healed. 

My  conclusions  drawn  from  these  too  limited  observations  are : 

1. — Excision  of  knee-joint  is  not  dangerous,  when  done  according  to  Listers 
antiseptic  principles,  and  when  carbolic  intoxication  is  avoided. 

2. — Most  cases  of  strumous  disease  of  the  knee  can  be  entirely  cured  by  excision, 
if  no  fungous  material  be  left  behind. 

3. — A  cure  is  obtained  much  more  rapidly  than  by  any  conservative  method.  I 
have  had  two  cases  healed  completely  without  any  sinus  remaining  in  a  fortnight, 
two  cases  in  three  weeks,  one  in  four  weeks,  and  one  in  five  weeks. 

4. — With  very  few  exceptions,  excision  gives  very  useful  limbs,  much  more  so 
than  the  conservative  method. 

5. — In  early  cases  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  obtain  a  movable  joint 


Spec /men  of  reproduction  of  the  Hip-joint  after  Exsection,  in  a 
Case  complicated  with  Potts  Disease  and  Albuminuria : 
with  a  Synopsis  of  the  Results  in  Seventy-one  cases  of  Ex^ 
section  of  the  Hip-joint. 

Dr.  Lewis  A.  Satre,  New  York. 

The  patient,  a  little  girl,  first  came  under  the  care  of  Professor  Sayre,  at  the 
ago  of  2  years  and  9  months.  The  disease,  which  commenced  spontaneously,  was 
then  of  about  nine  months'  standing,  an  abscess  having  opened  about  one  montii 
before  admission. 

The  child  was  very  small  for  her  age,  being  apparently  not  above  18  months 
old,  she  was  very  emaciated,  and  the  abdomen  was  much  distended.  When  placed 
in  the  recumbent  position,  the  left  lower  extremity  was  slightly  flexed,  rotated 
inwards,  and  adducted,  so  that  it  crossed  the  limb  of  the  opposite  side.  Two 
months  after  admission  the  left  hip-joint  was  excised.  The  head  and  neck  of  the 
femur  and  part  of  the  great  trochanter  were  foimd  to  have  been  absorbed,  and  the 
acetabulum  was  perforated.  The  upper  extremity  of  the  femur  was  sawn  off 
opposite  the  trochanter  minor.  Three  small  pieces  of  dead  bone  were  prised  off 
the  acetabulum.  The  wound  was  washed  out  with  carbolic  lotion,  dressed  with 
oakum  and  balsam  of  Peru,  and  wire  breeches  applied. 

The  child  progressed  favourably  with  the  exception  of  occasional  elevations  of 
temperature  and  a  slight  attack  of  bronchitis.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  the  excision 
wound  had  closed  but  a  sinus  behind  still  remained  open.  Six  weeks  later,  this 
sinus  was  still  open,  but  there  was  little  discharge,  and  the  child  was  much  im- 
proved in  every  respect.    Dr.  Sayre's  side  splint  was  appUed. 

Seven  weeks  after  operation,  the  patient  could  sit  up  in  a  chair. 

Six  months  after  the  operation,  the  posterior  sinus  still  remained  open,  but 
the  patient  was  much  improved  in  general  condition,  the  splint  was  discontinued. 
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and  passive  movements  were  made  daily.  The  diseased  limb  was  at  least  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  longer  than  the  sound  one.  Six  weeks  later,  an  abscess  formed,  and 
was  opened,  and  after  this  time  Dr.  Sayre  saw  no  more  of  the  case  until  two  years 
and  two  months  after  the  operation. 

She  then  came  again  under  his  care,  with  an  enormous  waxy  liver,  and  in  a 
hopeless  condition.  The  limb  was  slightly  flexed  and  adducted,  and  one  sinus 
existed  over  the  left  bip,  from  which  pus  escaped.  She  suffered  no  pain,  but 
remained  quietly  in  bed,  the  urine  and  faeces  were  passed  involuntarily.  She 
lingered  on  for  four  months,  when  it  was  noticed  that  there  was  a  very  sharp 
prominence  over  the  spinous  processes  in  the  dorsal  region,  and  one  also  in  the 
lumbar  region.  The  breathing  became  rapid  and  laboured ;  and  steadily  sinking, 
the  child  died  three  years  and  six  months  after  the  operation. 


Fig.  39. 


On  post-mortem  examination,  the 
organs  were,  as  was  diagnosed  during 
life,  in  a  waxy  condition,  and  traces  of 
old  tubercular  disease  were  found  in  the 
lungs. 

After  death,  a  photograph,  from  which 
the  accompanying  woodcut  was  obtained, 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Mason,  of  Bellevue 
Hospital,  by  simply  suspending  her  in  a 
he<ad  rest.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
limbs  are  nearly  normal  in  position,  and 
they  assumed  this  position  by  their  own 
gravity,  without  any  extension  or  traction 
being  applied  to  them.  The  limb  operated 
upon  is,  in  fact,  the  straighter  of  the  two, 
and  is  not  so  much  flexed  at  either  hip 
or  knee  as  the  other.  A  sharp  angular 
projection  is  distinct  over  the  third  dor- 
sal, and  another  not  so  prominent  over 
the  first  lumbar,  vertebra ;  the  enormous 
abdomen  is  markedly  conspicuous. 

Length  of  body,  30  inches ;  left  lower 
extremity  13  inches  from  anterior  superior 
spine  of  ilium  to  external  malleolus,  right 
limb  13^  inches  long  between  same  points. 
Length  of  both  limbs  from  trochanter 
major  to  external  malleolus  13^  inches  (these  measurements  were  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Stephen  Smith). 

Circumference  of  body  over  umbilicus,  40  inches;  over  false  ribs,  20  inches.  A 
sharp,  angular  projection  observed  over  third  dorsal  vertebra,  and  another  not 
quite  so  prominent  over  first  lumbar.  Over  left  hip  exists  the  line  of  an  incision, 
2  inches  in  length,  all  healed  except  a  minute  opening  at  its  upper  part.  A 
second  cicatrix,  one  and  a  half  inch  long,  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  thigh.  Behind 
is  a  third  incision,  which  discharges  a  drop  or  two  of  serum  on  being  squeezed. 
As  the  body  is  placed  on  its  back,  the  left  limb  becomes  straight,  and  movements 
at  the  hip-joint  can  be  made. 

Spinal  column,  pelvis,  and  upper  half  of  both  femurs  removed  en  masse.  Left 
hip  covered  by  a  thick  mass  of  fat.    A  transverse  section  of  left  hip  made  through 
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joint.  Upper  end  of  femur  found  to  rest  in  old  acetabulum,  and  to  be  united  to 
it  by  a  mass  of  vascular  and  apparently  fibrous  tissue,  which  admits  of  consider- 
able movement.  A  probe  can  be  passed  from  the  posterior  sinus  down  to  this 
mass.    This  is  the  only  sinus  left,  no  carious  bone  found. 

Fig.  40.; 


aa,  newly  formed  head  and  neck  of  thigh-bone.  Right  coxa,  cut  open,  normal. 

hby  newly  formed  trochanter. 

ec,  newly  formed  articular  cartilage  (proved  by  microscopic  examination). 

ddf  newly  formed  diaphysal  cartilage  (proved  by  microscopic  examination). 

Cy  only  ainus  left,  permeable  for  a  small  probe  leading  to  no  dead  bone. 

ff,  loose  connective  tissue,  uniting  the  head  witli  femur,  allowing  some  motion. 

flr,  Newly  formed  firm  capsule. 

The  specimen  was  immediately  sent  to  Dr.  Heitzmann  for  examination,  who 
made  a  very  accurate  drawing  of  both  hips,  from  which  the  photograph  seen  above 
was  taken ;  and  also  a  minute  microscopic  examination  of  the  newly-formed  hip, 
by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  was  the  bone  reproduced  very  nearly  in 
form  and  size  as  well  as  length  of  the  opposite  one  ;  but  also,  that  true  articular 
cartilage  had  been  newly  formed,  and  the  motions  of  the  joint  were  quite  free. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  by  this  specimen  is,  that  if  Nature  can  produce  such 
good  results  under  such  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  in  such  a  depraved 
constitution,  that  we  certainly  are  justified  in  performing  the  operation  under 
more  favourable  conditions. 

Synopsis  of  71  cases  of  exsection  of  hip-joint  for  morbus  coxarius : — 

Up  to  10  years  of  age 45 

From  10  to  20 ,19 

Over  20 2 

Unrecorded    .        .  .  * 6 

71 
of  which  46  were  males  and  25  females. 

Forty-seven  cases  are  now  living  with  more  or  less  useful  limbs,  and  twenty- 
four  are  dead. 
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Of  the  twenty-four  cases  that  died,  nine  had  recovered  from  the  operation 
some  time  previously  to  death,  which  was  caused  in  each  case  by  some "  other 
disease  foreign  to  the  operation. 

Of  the  fifteen  remaining,  four  died  from  acute  intercurrent  diseases,  such  as 
tetanus,  double  pneumonia,  dysentery,  and  sunstroke,  this  leaves  but  eleven,  which 
have  died  from  the  exhausting  effects  of  hip  disease  without  some  intercurrent 
complication. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  John  Croft,  London:  I  regret  that,  owing  to  want  of  time,  I  cannot  dwell 
upon  the  interesting  papers  of  the  preceding  speakers.  I  would  define  as  "  late 
excision"  an  operation  performed  on  a  wasted  exhausted  patient,  about  whose 
diseased  joint  are  old-established  sinuses,  and  signs  of  displaced  bones.  Two  points 
bearing  on  the  motives  for  relatively  early  excision  are,  the  frequent  presence  of 
sequestra  in  joints,  and  the  frequency  of  tubercular  disease.  It  is  a  known  fact 
that  many  patients  suffering  from  chronic  articular  disease,  and  presumably  tuber- 
cular disease,  get  well  without  any  operative  interference.  I  would  direct  attention 
to  the  interesting  fact  that  the  statistics  contained  in  the  Keport  of  the  Clinical 
Society's  Committee  on  Hip-joint  Disease  show  a  saving  of  one  year  on  the 
average  duration  of  disease,  when  treated  by  excision.  I  express  ^y  confident 
expectation  that  the  rate  of  mortality  after  excision  of  joints  will  steadily 
diminish  as  improvements  are  established  in  the  methods  of  operating,  and  of 
after-treatment.  Seven  out  of  thirty-three  cases  of  hip-joint  disease,  cured  in  the 
first  stage,  presented  3i  inches  shortening,  or  as  much  as  ordinarily  occurred  after 
excision  ;  and  I  look  upon  the  objection  raised  against  excision — ^that  it  causes 
shortening—as  a  trivial  one.  Time  prevents  me  from  referring  to  any  of  the  other 
interesting  questions  contained  in  the  papers  which  have  been  read. 

Mr.  Howard  Marsh,  London :  The  soundness  of  the  proverb  that  "  Prevention 
is  better  than  cure  "  is  daily  becoming  more  clear  in  the  field  of  medical  science. 
It  is  possible  that  we  may  one  day  be  able  to  meet  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  by  a 
direct  antidote ;  but  the  great  probability  is,  that  the  true  method  of  dealing  with 
these  diseases  is  by  prevention.  The  same  is  true  in  surgery.  We  must  prevent 
disease  when  we  can  ;  and  when  we  cannot  prevent,  we  must,  for  the  next  prin- 
ciple—as we  saw  yesterday  in  the  discussion  on  lithotrity— aim  at  applying 
treatment  in  the  early  stages  of  disease.  Many  large  and  formidable  operations, 
involving  considerable  risk  to  life,  are  now  in  use  because  we  are  called  upon  to  • 
treat  cases  that  have  reached  so  advanced  a  stage  that  nothing  but  some  radical 
proceeding  is  suflScient.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  diseases  of  the  joints.  In 
former  times  amputation  was  the  only  resource  within  the  surgeon's  reach.  But 
at  length  Sir  William  Fergusson,  developing  the  principle  of  conservative  surgery, 
which  was  his  constant  guide,  and  of  ]|hich  he  became  so  great  a  master,  substi- 
tuted excisions  for  amputations—that  is,  he  cut  out  the  affected  joint,  and  so  saved 
the  limb.  This,  however,  is  only  a  link  in  the  chain  of  progress,  and  when  we  are 
considering,  in  our  turn,  what  is  the  next  step  to  take,  we  are,  I  think,  called  upon 
to  remember  what  excision  really  is.  It  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  treatment 
as  amputation,  for  in  both  cases  we  give  up  the  attempt  to  cure  the  disease. 
Instead  of  this,  we  cut  away  the  part  in  which  the  disease  is  placed.  To  excise  a 
knee-joint  is  the  same  form  of  practice  as  to  excise  an  eye  or  a  testis ;  but  in  the 
case  of  these  latter  organs  the  great  progress  made  in  recent  years  lies  in  this : 
that  we  have  learned  how  to  save  them  by  curing  the  diseases  by  which  they  are 
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attacked.  And  when  we  find  ourselves  discussing  the  comparative  value  of  early 
and  late  excisions  of  the  joints,  are  we  not  bound  to  follow  the  parallel  I  have 
drawn,  and  ask  how  we  could,  at  the  present  day,  seriously  discuss  the  question 
of  late  or  early  excision  of  the  eye,  or  the  testis— that  is,  their  removal  for  incipient 
disease?  Surely,  to  work  in  this  direction  would  be  to  turn  the  dial  of  progress 
many  degrees  backward.  And  I  feel  some  difficulty  in  speaking  to  this  question, 
for  we  must  answer  it  differently,  from  different  points  of  view.  No  doubt,  as  to 
mere  healing  of  the  wound,  early  excision  will  give  a  better  result  than  late 
excision.  But  as  regards  the  future  condition  of  the  patient,  we  must  remember 
that,  by  taking  this  short  cut  to  what  we  call  his  cure,  we  deprive  him  of  one  of 
the  most  important  organs  of  his  body.  I  cannot  think  that  surgery  has  reached 
its  final  stage  when,  instead  of  attempting  to  cure  incipient  disease,  we  are  invited 
to  adopt  the  simple  expedient  of  cutting  out  the  affected  part.  For  let  us  bear 
in  mind  that  these  cases,  if  treated  while  they  are  incipient  (that  is,  in  the  stage  in 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  cut  them  out)  are  certainly  curable.  ^lany  are  cured 
every  year  in  hospital  practice,  while  in  private  practice  excision  is  almost 
unknown.  Our  true  course,  I  believe  is,  first,  to  let  it  be  known  that  these  cases 
are  curable,  if  only  we  can  get  them  in  their  early  stage ;  and,  secondly,  to  point 
out  the  necessity  for  extended  hospital  accommodation,  which  will  allow  us  to 
treat  the  children  of  the  poor,  as  we  do  those  of  the  rich,  by  rest  and  good 
apparatus.  When  these  objects  can  be  obtained,  surgery  in  this  department  will 
be,  as  it  is  becoming  in  others,  not  a  mere  mechanical  art,  by  which  parts  are  cut 
out,  but  a  science  engaged  in  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  disease,  and  of  its  cure 
by  the  gentlest  means,  and  with  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of,  or  interference  with, 
the  structures  in  which  the  disease  is  placed. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Teale,  Leeds :  I  had  intended  to  write  a  paper  on  the  arrest  of  incipient 
joint  disease  by  subcutaneous  incision  of  the  capsule,  but  have  been  unable  to 
accomplish  it.  In  respect  to  hospital  patients  we  rarely  face  the  question  of  treats 
ment  until  considerable  damage  to  joint  structures  has  taken  place — ^they  continue 
for  a  time  out-patients,  or  they  are  put  under  a  period  of  rest  and  splints  in  hos- 
pital. It  is  probably  during  these  periods  that  surgical  attempts  to  relieve  joint  dis- 
tress will  be  of  most  avail,  and  will  render  effective  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  **  rest," 
whether  by  subcutaneous  drainage  of  serous  effusion,  or  external  drainage  of 
pus,  or  even,  as  has  been  already  done  by  some  surgeons,  actual  boring  into  con- 
gested distressed  bony  structures  contiguous  to  the  joint  cavity. 

Mr.  Frederick  Treves,  London :  I  would  approach  the  present  subject  from  a 
standpoint  somewhat  neglected  in  the  discussion — viz.,  from  a  pathological  point  of 
view.  There  are  two  questions  to  be  asked  on  this  subject :  1.  Is  the  process 
in  strumous  joints  and  bone  disease  tuj^ercular  1  If  tubercular,  what  signi- 
ficance does  one  attach  to  that  term  ?  In  the  first  place  there  is  now  no  doubt 
that  the  process  in  white  swellings  and  strumous  bone  disease  is  decidedly  tuber- 
cular. Microscopic  research  and  experimental  inoculation  have  proved  this.  If 
this  be  the  case  what  is  the  clinical  indication  ?  Many  assert  that  if  the  process  is 
tubercular  the  diseased  part  must  be  removed  at  once,  because  the  process  is  sure 
to  extend,  and  in  time  to  end  probably  in  phthisis  or  some  fatal  tubercular 
disease.  This  argument  in  favour  of  early  excision  is  ill-founded.  These  patients 
do  not  die  of  tubercular  disease  except  in  a  few  cases.  M.  Keiner,  in  Z'  Union 
Meciimky  refers  to  eighty-one  cases  of  strumous  bone  and  joint  disease  whose 
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future  was  known,  of  the  number  only  six  died  of  tuberculosis.  The  process  in  these 
joint  affections  may  undergo  spontaneous  cure,  but  that  cure  is  not  apt  to  take 
place  except  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of 
the  rich,  and  in  those  who  can  be  placed  under  like  favourable  circumstances  to 
the  rich,  the  expectant  treatment  appears  to  be  indicated ;  but  in  the  poor,  in 
those  whose  hygienic  surroundings  are  bad,  who  cannot  undergo  long  treatment, 
it  would  appear  well,  in  marked  cases,  to  remove  the  disease,  and,  what  is  more, 
to  remove  it  freely  and  at  once. 

Professor  Redpern,  Belfast :  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  if  any 
member  of  the  Section  can  explain  why  changes  induced  in  cartilage  tend  to  heal, 
whilst  diseased  actions  in  bones  and  synovial  membranes  so  frequently  extend  and 
destroy  the  joint  or  the  life.  I  have  shown  that  incisions  in  articular  cartilages  in 
animals  heal  by  the  production  of  fibrous  tissue,  that  cicatrices  of  fibrous  tissue 
are  common  in  the  cartilages  of  the  joints  of  man,  that  healing  takes  place  after 
the  destruction  of  portions  of  the  articular  cartilages  of  animals  by  caustics  or 
cautery.  Yet  articular  cartilages  may  disappear  rapidly  in  inflamed  joints,  and 
the  costal  cartilages  are  very  rapidly  converted  into  a  connective-tissue  mass  at 
parts  which  have  been  injured  by  setons  or  ligatures.  In  healthy  animals  I  have 
failed  to  excite  disease  in  the  articular  ends  of  bones  or  their  cartilages  by  passing 
wires  through  the  bone  close  to  the  cartilage,  and  keeping  them  in  for  months. 

Mr.  J.  K  Barton,  Dublin :  The  whole  subject  of  excision  of  joints  is  a  wide  one ; 
and  may  be  broadly  divided  into  those  of  the  upper  or  lower  extremities ;  tbe  former 
are  nearly  out  of  the  line  of  criticism,  it  being  generally  admitted  that  in  the 
case  of  the  shoulder,  elbow,  or  wrist,  excision  should  be  the  rule.  It  is  to  the 
joints  of  the  lower  extremity  that  to-day's  discussion  has  exclusively  referred,  and 
no  doubt  for  the  reason  that  here  lie  our  real  difficulties ;  and  it  is  especially  to 
the  hip-joint  that  reference  has  been  made  ;  and  it  is  to  this  subject  that  I  am 
about  to  address  my  observations.  It  has  occurred  to  me  to  perform  excision  of 
the  hip  in  seven  cases  during  the  past  few  years.  I  have  followed  all  of  these 
cases  to  their  termination,  and  have  the  disheartening  statement  to  make,  that 
six  are  dead,  and  one  alone  is  really  completely  successful.  This  result  does  not 
condemn  the  operation,  for  upon  a  closer  examination  we  find  that  two  lived  for 
four  years,  and  others  for  from  one  to  two ;  one  died  from  extension  of  the  disease 
to  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  necessitating  amputation.  The  first  case,  a  child, 
five  years  of  age,  recovered  so  as  to  go  to  school,  walking  a  mile  and  a  half 
daily,  and  lived  in  good  health  for  four  years,  then,  after  exposure  to  cold,  became 
dropsical,  and  died  comatose,  from  amyloid  disease  of  the  kidneys,  which  had  been 
established  before  the  operation.  The  specimen  of  the  resected  hip  in  this  case 
is  now  on  view  in  the  Congress  Museum,  it  is  numbered  517.*  It  shows  a 
perfect  fibrous  union  between  the  acetabulum  and  the  cut  femur,  and  shows  no 
sign  of  return  of  the  disease.  The  second  case  has  made  a  complete  recovery, 
the  lad,  eleven  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  is  now  a  clerk  in  an  office. 
As  will  be  seen  by  these  photographs  he  possesses  a  perfect  support  on  the  side 
operated  upon,  as  also  complete  motion,  flexion,  and  extension  being  perfect. 
I  think  the  conclusion  which  we  are  compelled  to  come  to  regarding  the  time 


*  It  has  been  presented  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  where  the  Bpeci- 
men  may  be  examined. 
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when  excision  of  the  hip  should  be  performed,  is,  that  it  must  be,  as  Mr.  Croft 
has  said,  relatively  early,  that  is,  after  the  case  has  passed  its  early  stage,  in  which 
a  good  resiilt  may  be  obtained  by  rest,  extension,  and  general  treatment,  and  before 
the  degenerative  disease  of  the  kidneys  and  liver  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  render 
the  ultimate  restoration  of  the  patient  to  health  impossible. 

Professor  Kusteb,  Berlin  :  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  question 
of  early  as  opposed  to  late  excision  of  tuberculous  joints  cannot  receive  a  simple 
answer,  as  this  must  vary  with  the  particular  joint  in  question.     In  children, 
resection  of  the  knee  is  rarely  called  for,  still  less  often  are  those  of  the  feet  or 
upper  extremity ;  but  with  them  the  subject  of  hip-joint  excision  is  the  most  im- 
portant.   These  cases  may  be  arranged  in  three  groups :  the  first  are  advanced 
ones,  in  which  the  joint  is  completely  disorganized,  and  the  operation  is  under- 
taken with  the  endeavour  to  obtain  a  more  useful  limb.  The  second  group  are  those 
in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  has  been  partly  destroyed,  but  is  covered  with  a  cica- 
tricial layer,  which  has  also  occupied  the  portion  of  the  synovial  membrane;  but  the 
process  has  lighted  up  again  at  some  point  or  other  in  the  bone  or  the  joint;  these 
cases  sometimes,  but  not  always,  yield  a  speedy  cure.     In  the  third  group  are  the 
more  acute  cases,  in  which  I  myself  have  seldom  obtained  a  rapid  cure,  or  one 
without  remaining  sinuses.    The  deduction  may  seem  to  be  that  early  excision 
should  be  eschewed  in  all  cases;  but  if  that  is  true,  we  should  condemn  a  number 
of  children  to  death  or  to  prolonged  suffering.    I  may  lay  down  the  following  indi- 
cation for  operation  with  an  easy  conscience,  as  the  results  of  operation  are,  as  far 
as  function  is  concerned,  at  least  tolerable,  and  the  sinuses  eventually  do,  as  a 
rule,  heal : — viz.,  that  excision  of  the  hip  should  be  performed  when  the  general 
health  begins  to  give  way  ;  but,  as  long  as  it  is  well  maintained,  the  surgeon  b 
likely  to  obtain  a  more  useful  limb  by  waiting. 

Mr.  T.  Bryant,  London :  I  have  been  induced  to  address  the  Section  by  listening 
to  the  record  of  Dr.  Sayre's  interesting  case  of  restoration  of  the  hip-joint  after 
resection ;  for  I  have  at  the  present  time,  in  Guy's  Hospital,  a  case  which,  I  believe, 
illustrates  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater,  amount  of  repair  after  operation.    It  occurred 
in  the  person  of  a  little  girl,  aged  six,  who  was  admitted  under  my  care  at  Guy's,  in 
the  autumn  of  1880,  with  an  acute  periosteal  abscess  about  the  right  femur,  and  all 
the  constitutional  disturbance  which  is  well  known  to  accompany  this  affection. 
It  was  treated  at  once  by  free  incisions,  the  evacuation  of  the  pent-up  fluid,  and 
subsequent  washing  out  of  the  abscess  cavity  with  a  lotion  of  iodine  and  water. 
Great  benefit  followed  these  measures ;  but  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  bone  became 
necrotic,  and  no  attempt  was  made  by  Nature  to  reform  the  bone,  except  at  the 
junction  of  its  middle  with  the  lower  third,  where  there  was  an  ensheatbing 
periosteal  formation  of  about  an  inch  in  length.    In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
the  dead  bone  was  removed,  and  the  head,  neck,  trochanters,  and  two  and  a  half 
inches  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  were  taken  away ;  the  wound  was  washed  out 
with  iodine  water,  and  dressed  with  terebene  and  oil  (1  part  to  4),  and  the 
limb  was  fixed  to  my  double  extension  splint.    In  three  weeks  the  operation 
wound  had  healed,  and  in  three  months  new  bone  had  taken  the  place  of  that 
which  had  been  removed,  and  in  another  three  months  every  movement  of  the 
joint  was  restored  almost   to  perfection — ^that  is,  the  limb  could  be  flexedi 
adducted,    abducted,  and  rotated  with  perfect  freedom,  and  the   general  out* 
line  of   the  hip-joint  wasj  almost  restored,  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
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affected  limb  was  almost  one  inch  shorter  than  the  sound.  I  will  not 
venture  to  speculate  upon  the  way  in  which  this  large  portion  of  the  femur  and 
joint  has  been  restored.  That  it  has  been  restored  in  a  wonderful  way  there  is  no 
doubt,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  good  result  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  effusion  of  plastic  matter  from  the  ensheathing  periosteal  formation  which 
covered  the  lower  end  of  the  sequestrum— for  it  was  at  this  spot  alone  that  any 
periosteal  formation  was  to  be  detected.  With  regard  to  excision  of  the  hip,  I 
give  my  adhesion  to  most  of  what  Mr.  H.  Marsh  has  advanced,  and  state  my 
opinion  that  this  operation  is  only  called  for  in  cases  in  which,  in  spite  of  great  care 
and  attention,  no  progress  towards  recovery  is  visible,  and  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient  is  steadily  deteriorating.  In  most  others,  T  believe,  a  cure  by  natural 
processes  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  immobyity,  the  relief  of  tension  by  sub- 
cutaneous puncture  of  the  joint,  as  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Teale,  and  by  free  incisions 
into  suppurating  cavities  when  such  exist,  with  or  without  the  removal  of  dead 
bone.  I  may  add  that  the  surgeon  ought  to  place  unlimited  confidence  in  Nature's 
power  for  the  cure  of  joint  disease,  when  well  assisted  by  art,  in  the  way  I  have 
suggested.  How  far  the  presence  of  visceral  disease  should  induce  the  surgeon  to 
interfere,  is  a  question  I  would  put  to  the  surgeons  present  to  find  an  answer. 

Mr.  Christopher  Heath,  London  :  I  regard  excision  as  required  in  incurable 
cases,  and  those  in  which  lardaceous  disease  is  present,  but  protest  against  early 
excision  in  cases  in  which  general  and  local  treatment  are  available.  I  would  recall 
attention  to  Professor  Redfem's  remarks,  and  point  out  that  repair  takes  place  by 
replacement  of  the  cartilage  by  fibrous  tissue  and  bone,  and  that  the  museums 
show  how  common  osseous  ankylosis  is.  Excision  in  private  practice  is  almost 
unknown,  and  is  not  required,  because  of  the  good  hygienic  surroundings. 

Mr.  C.  Macnamara,  London:  With  reference  to  the  remarks  that  have  been  made 
by  Professor  Oilier  and  Mr.  Bryant,  I  would  briefly  call  attention  to  the  circum- 
stances of  two  cases  now  in  the  Westminster  Hospital :  one  of  these  patients  is  a 
lad  fourteen  years  of  age ;  in  August,  1880,  he  was  brought  into  my  ward  suffering 
from  symptoms  of  what  is  usually  described  as  acute  periostitis.  I  found,  as  is  the 
case  in  most  instances  of  the  kind,  that  the  inflammation  had  extended  from  the 
soft-growing  tissues  at  the  junction  of  the  shaft  and  epiphysis  of  the  bone  to  the 
periosteum,  and  probably  also  to  the  medulla.  On  cutting  down  upon  the  head  of 
the  bone  the  epiphysis  was  separated  from  the  diaphysis.  Subsequently— that  is,  in 
about  six  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  his  illness — as  the  patient  was 
evidently  sinking  f rom  septo-pysemia,  I  removed  the  shaft  of  his  tibia,  leaving  the 
upper  and  lower  epiphyses  and  the  periosteum,  which,  though  thickened,  could 
be  easily  separated  from  the  diseased  shaft  of  the  bone.  A  new  tibia  has  formed 
from  this  periosteum,  so  that  the  patient  has  now  a  useful  leg  and  a  perfect  knee 
and  ankle-joint.  A  section  of  this  boy's  tibia  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Congress,  No.  19,  and  it  demonstrates  the  fact  that  acute  inflammation  of  the 
epiphysis  is  apt  to  involve  not  only  the  periosteum  but  also  to  cause  osteo- 
myelitis of  the  bone ;  it  was  from  the  absorption  of  the  putrid  matter  in  the  shaft 
of  the  tibia  that  septo-pysemia  was  induced,  which  so  nearly  killed  my  patient.  In 
the  other  case,  which  also  commenced  in  acute  epiphysitis  of  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  right  tibia,  the  disease  had  existed  for  three  months  before  I  saw  the  little 
patient.  There  was  then  a  thick  case  of  new  bone,  formed  from  the  periosteum^ 
and  surrounding  the  dead  shaft  of  the  tibia.    I  cut  down  on  this  dead  bone  and 
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found  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  had   separated  from  both  the    npper  and  lower 
epiphysis;  it  was  removed,  care  being  taken  to  separate  it  from  the  surrounding 
soft  tissues.  In  this  way  I  hoped  to  have  left  the  periosteum,  from  which  a  new 
bone  would  have  been  produced,  as  in  the  above  case ;  no  new  bone,  however, 
at  the  end  of  six  months  had  been  produced  because  there  was  no  healthy  perios- 
teum left  in  the  leg  from  which  it  could  be  formed    We  see  from  this  specimen  of 
the  bone,  recovered  from  this  patient's  leg,  that  the  tibia  is  surrounded  with  a 
case  of  new  bone  (periosteal)  very  different  from  that  of  the  other  specimen.  After 
six  months  no  vestige  of  osseous  tissues  having  appeared  in  the  patient's  leg  to 
replace  that  which  I  had  taken  away,  and  as  the  limb  was  perfectly  useless,  I 
determined  to  endeavour  to  form  a  new  tibia.    I  therefore  took  perfectly  fresli, 
very  small  pieces  of  bone  and  periosteum  from  the  foot  of  a  patient's  limb  I  bad 
amputated,  and  I  placed  these  pieces  of  bone  and  periosteum  in  a  groove  made 
in  this  little  girl's  leg  in  the  situation  of  her  tibia.    The  proceeding  was  con- 
ducted on  Listerian  principles,  and  no  suppuration  occurred.    From  these  little 
bits  of  bone  and  periosteum  introduced  into  this  child's  leg,  new  osseous  tissue 
has  formed.    A  narrow  ridge  of  bone  can  be  felt  along  the  course  of  the  osseous 
tissues  which  I  planted  in  her  leg.    We  shall,  of  course,  watch  with  great  interest 
the  further  progress  of  this  case.    The  wound  has  entirely  healed,  and,  as  I  said 
before,  where  no  bone  whatever  existed  six  weeks  ago,  now  a  narrow  band  of 
osseous  tissue  has  been  produced,  and  those  who  have  watched  the  case  with  me 
have  no  doubt  that  this  new  bone  has  formed  from  that  which  I  had  planted  in 
the  patient's  leg,  and  which  we  must  expect  will  take  some  months  to  grow  to 
any  considerable  size.    With  regard  to  excisions  of  the  hip,  or  in  fact  of  any 
other  part  of  the  body,  no  one  questions  the  ease  with  which  these  operations  can 
be  performed,  and  that  joints  havii^g  been  removed  a  fairly  useful  limb  may 
result    There  is  no  great  risk  either  in  operations  of  this  kind,  provided  the 
patient  be  young.    From  the  age  of  twenty  years  and  upwards,  in  spite  of  anti- 
septics, the  resections  of  large  joints  are  dangerous  to  life ;  and  I  am  convinced 
that  among  young  persons  by  far  the  majority  of  joint  diseases  may  be  cured  in 
their  early  stages  without  resection.    This  is  true  even  of  those  cases  which  com- 
mence in  tuberculous  inflammation  of  the  bone,  and  much  more  so  in  those 
instances  of  disease  referred  to  by  Mr.  Teale,  in  which  the  joint  affection  com- 
mences in  synovitis.    In  this  latter  class  of  cases  I  agree  with  Mr.  Teale  in  the 
advisability  of  relieving  the  tension  of  the  joint  either  by  the  method  he  advocates, 
or  by  means  of  the  aspirator ;  but  however  the  fluid  is  removed,  I  think  it  is 
necessary  inmiediately  after  removing  it  to  encase  the  joint  in  cotton  wool,  and 
surround  the  whole  with  an  elastic  bandage,  so  as  to  control  the  circulation  in  the 
foot,  and  prevent  the  reaccumulation  of  fluid  in  the  articulation.    Resection  of  a 
joint  is  a  most  valuable  means  of  treatment,  but  in  my  opinion  should  never  be 
resorted  to  until  all  other  means  have  been  persistently  tried  to  cure  the 
disease  under  which  our  patient  is  labouring.    Surgery  can  never  define  exactly 
how  long  we  are  to  continue  treatment  of  this  kind,  but  any  surgeon  of  experience 
knows  perfectly  well  when,  if  the  patient  were  the  child  of  a  relation  or  friend  of 
his  own,  he  would  be  able  without  hesitation  to  say  that  resection  of  the  joint  ^as 
necessary. 
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The  Causes  of  Failure  in  obtaining  Primary  Union  in  Opera- 
Hon  Wounds,  and  on  the  Methods,  of  Treatment  best 
calculated  to  secure  it. 

Mr.  William  Scovell  Savort,  F.R.S.,  London. 

I  rise  with  reluctance  to  speak  on  this  question,  for  a  discussion  of  this 
kind,  with  the  part  I  must  take  in  it,  is  not  at  all  to  my  taste.  The  rdle  of 
Cassandra  has  no  attraction  for  me,  and  if  I  could  have  persuaded  myself  that 
silence  to-day  was  consistent  with  duty  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  to 
listen  and  to  make  no  sign.  In  truth,  the  subject  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
beaten  out  in  discussion.  Much — perhaps  a  great  deal  too  much — ^has  been  already 
said  and  written  on  it  We  have  reached,  if  not  passed,  the  point  at  which  what 
is  called  argument  not  only  ceases  to  convince,  but  acts  by  strengthening  the  con- 
victions to  which  it  is  opposed.  In  other  words,  withmany,  the  subject  is  less  in  their 
heads  than  in  their  hearts.  It  is  indeed  large  enough,  and  to  us  and  all  concerned,  vital 
enough  to  fire  the  heart,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  still  has  some  claim 
to  a  place  in  the  head  also.  And  for  myself,  I  may  add  that  I  have  already  spoken 
freely  and  fully  on  the  subject,  and  although  this  is  now  two  years  ago,  I  have  little 
to  add  to,  and  nothing  to  retract  from,  what  I  then  said.  I  have  watched  attentively 
all  that  I  have  been  able  to  see,  and  have  studied  diligently  all  that  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  in  the  interval,  aud  very  recently  I  have  added  to  this  the  somewhat 
disagreeable  task  of  reading  the  Address  I  gave  at  Cork,  and  I  venture  still  to 
appeal  to  tnat  as  the  epitome  of  my  creed  on  the  matter.  But  the  question  which 
is  set  down  here  for  discussion,  and  on  which  I  have  been  invited  to  speak  to-day, 
is,  I  think,  happily  chosen  in  at  least  one  respect  It  places  the  picture  upon 
which  aU  eyes  have  been  so  long  turned  in  a  somewhat  different  light,  and  so  the 
relation  of  its  several  parts  to  each  other  is  changed.  It  runs  thus :  *'  The  causes 
of  failure  in  obtaining  primary  union  in  operation  wounds,  and  on  the  methods 
of  treatment  best  calculated  to  secure  if  In  what  circumstances  is  a  wound  after 
operation — that  is  to  say,  an  incised  wound — most  likely  to  heal  by  primary 
union)  I  should  say,  when  the  fresh  surfaces  are  brought  together  in  their 
natural  state,  and  maintained  in  that  position  without  disturbance.  We  know 
too  well  that,  even  in  these  circumstances,  they  will  not  always  so  unite— that,  in 
truth,  primary  union  very  often  fails  throughout  the  whole  or  part  of  a  large 
wound,  but  I  repeat  that  the  conditions  I  have  mentioned  are  the  most  favourable 
to  its  occurrence ;  and  he  who  denies  this  is,  I  think,  bound  to  tell  us  what  plan 
he  adopts  when  he  has  this  object  chiefly  in  view— in  the  operation  for  hare-lip,  for 
instance,  or  in  autoplastic  or  other  operations  where  primary  union  is  essential  to 
success^  Wounds  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  are,  treated  in  other  ways,  for  various 
reasons ;  but  I  recur  to  the  question :  if  these  various  methods  conduce  to  primary 
union,  why  are  they  not  adopted  where  primary  union  is  the  chief  object  in  view  % 
Well,  then,  to  this  question  before  us  I  should  answer  that  prominent  among  the 
causes  of  failure  in  obtaining  primary  union  in  operation  wounds  is  meddlesome 
surgery— applications  which  change  the  natural  surfaces  of  wounds,  which  coagulate 
albumen,  and  otherwise  affect  in  various  degrees  the  structure  and  composition  of 
the  tissues  at  the  surface,  and  thus  arrest,  or  hamper,  or  pervert  the  normal 
process  of  repair ;  and  that  the  method  of  treatment  best  calculated  to  secure  it  is  to 
avoid  such  obstacles,  to  be  content  with  the  part  of  Nature's  humble  ally,  and  not 
to  assume  the  character  of  her  schoolmaster.    Now,  I  do  not  say  that  primary 
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union  may  not  occur  in  spite  of  such  hindrances.  The  natural  forces  at  work 
may,  perchance,  triumph  over  these  and  many  other  difficulties  when  they  are 
below  a  certain  degree ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  they  are  not,  so  far  as  they 
go,  mischievous.  That  sometimes  very  rapid  union  is  effected,  notwithstanding 
them,  is  unquestionable,  though  I  think  it  may  be  a  question  whether  this  is 
primary  union  in  the  old  sense  or  to  be  strictly  so  called.  But  I  do  not  push  this 
question  further,  as  I  suppose  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  wounds  are  soaked 
with  solutions  of  chloride  of  zinc,  or  carbolic  acid,  or  something  of  the  like  kind, 
for  the  pure  and  simple  purpose  of  promoting  primary  union.  But,  of  course,  there 
is  another  question — the  question  of  ri^  to  life  by  blood  poisoning  during  the  repair 
of  wounds ;  and,  then,  the  further  question  arises,  whether  the  danger  from  this 
cause  is  always  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  rate  at  which  wounds  heal. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  unqualified  answer  in  the  affirmative,  nor  need 
I,  for  a  question  of  more  practical  importance  stands  in  the  way.  In 
many  cases,  most  if  you  wUl,  is  not  the  chance  of  obtaining  primary 
union  so  remote  that  it  is  not  prudent  to  incur  the  risks  which  the 
attempt  must  involve  when  success  is  so  improbable?  We  fall  back  on 
the  question,  then,  under  what  conditions,  as  a  rule,  do  wounds  heal 
most  safely  and  quickly — for,  at  least,  for  practical  purposes— safety  and  rapidity 
may  be  considered  together?  And,  in  the  answer  to  this,  opinions  of  course 
vddely  diverge.  I  should  say  that  wounds  heal  most  safely  and  quickly  when 
their  surfaces  are  kept  at  rest  in  a  natural  and  healthy  state,  and  that,  as  a  rule, 
in  proportion  as  these  surfaces  are  irritated  or  separated,  so  does  the  process  of 
repair  fail  or  tend  to  become  circuitous.  To  this  end,  when  healthy  surfaces  are 
left  after  an  operation  I  object  to  change  them  by  the  application  of  any  form  of 
irritant,  and  I  try  to  dress  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  afterwards  be  dis- 
turbed as  little  as  possible.  My  belief  is  that  the  view  I  have  expressed  is  borne 
out  by  facts.  I  know  very  well  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  facts.  They  seem  to 
have  an  especial  aversion  to  being  taken  and  registered.  But  although  I  despair, 
at  least  for  the  present,  of  getting  satisfactory  statistics  on  the  rate  of  healing 
of  wounds,  I  think,  on  the  question  of  safety,  we  have  some  facts  to  which  we 
may  appeal.  Whether  a  patient  lives  or  dies  within  a  certain  time  after  an 
operation,  is  not  in  itself  a  very  complicated  question.  Whether  he  dies  in  con- 
sequence of  the  operation,  introduces,  I  am  aware,  an  element  of  disturbance ; 
but,  on  the  broad  fact  of  living  or  dying,  one  can  hardly  go  wrong.  I  am  not 
about  to  trouble  you  with  tables  of  statistics,  or  even  to  quote  them,  for  the 
statistics  to  which  I  refer  are,  and  for  some  time  have  been,  before  the  profession, 
and  I  am  content  to  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  intelligent  and  impartial  exami- 
ners. I  make  no  reference  to  the  publication  of  single  cases,  or  typical  cases,  or 
selected  cases.  For  me,  in  the  question  before  us,  they  are  worthless— worse  than 
useless — ^f or  they  tend  to  mislead.  Such  fragments  of  evidence,  like  ex  parte  state- 
ments produce  a  false  impression.  We  want  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth.  But  in  this  discussion  it  has  come  to  pass  that  statistics  in 
any  form  have  been  treated  with  indifference,  on  the  ground  that  they  cannot 
be  trustworthy.  Surely  much  nonsense  has  been  talked  about  statistics.  At  one 
time  they  are  held  to  be  the  only  sure  test  of  truth ;  at  another  they  are  declared 
to  be  worthless— nay,  mischievous— as  evidence  in  questions  of  surgery.  Because 
the  simple  fact  is  overlooked  that,  as  a  rule,  their  value  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  cases  upon  which  they  are  based.  Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  an 
appeal  to  statistics  is  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the  cases  treated  are  unequal 
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in  character,  that  severe  injuries  and  operations  are  confounded  with  slight  ones. 
Bat  I  submit  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cases  this  objection  loses  weighty 
until  at  length  it  ceases  to  be  of  any  force  whatever.  If  I  compare  ten  or  twenty 
or  thirty  cases  treated  upon  one  plan  at  one  hospital  with  an  equal  number  treated 
upon  a  different  plan  at  another,  any  argument  drawn  from  the  result  would  be 
practically  worthless,  unless  such  cases  were  carefully  selected  with  a  view  to 
equality,  and,  even  then,  almost  insuperable  difficulties  would  present  themselves. 
But  if  I  compare  a  thousand,  or  two  thousand,  or  three  thousand  cases,  treated 
upon  one  plan,  with  a  like  number  treated  upon  another,  then  I  say  any  objec- 
tion founded  upon  their  presumed  inequality  is  invalid,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that,  in  the  long  run,  the  kind  of  cases  coming  under  treatment  at  one  place  or 
under  one  surgeon  are  different  from  those  at  another  place  and  under 
another  surgeon.  I  repeat,  then,  the  value  of  statistics  is  in  proportion  to 
their  extent,  and  if  I  quote  the  results  of  some  thousands  of  cases  of  ii\jury  and 
operation  treated  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  it  will  not  do  to  assert  thatthese 
are,  as  evidence,  unworthy  of  trust,  because  the  cases  may  be  comparatively 
slight  oues,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that,  for  some  particular  reason,  we  have,  as 
the  rule,  to  deal  with  more  trivial  cases  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  than  have  other 
surgeons  elsewhere.  I  venture  then,  once  more  to  affirm  that  the  statistics  I  have 
placed  before  the  profession  are  trustworthy,  for  the  purpose  for  which  I  appealed 
to  them,  and  furthermore,  that  no  statistics  of  equal  value,  in  the  number  of  cases 
and  completeness  of  the  tables,  and  showing  a  better  result,  have  up  to  this  time 
been  published.  You  will  be  glad  enough,  I  dare  say,  that  I  cannot  now  discuss  in 
detail  tables  of  statistics ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  never  any  inclination  to  do  so.  For 
my  part  I  am  quite  content  to  leave  this  matter  as  it  now  stands.  Take,  on  the  one 
hand,such  tables  as  those  of  St  Bartholomew's,  or  of  the  Kilmarnock  Infirmary,  which 
have  been  published  by  Dr.  McVail ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  most  favourable  tables 
in  illustration  of  any  special  plan  of  treatment.  Examine  them  thoroughly,  and  then 
say  whether  the  claims  to  superiority  of  that  particular  plan  have  been  established. 
If  these  great  principles  of  rest  and  cleanliness— the  maintenance  of  what  is  now 
called  an  aseptic  state — be  enforced,  if  surgery  be  sufficiently  antiseptic,  and  not 
tyo  meddlesome,  then,  no  doubt,  there  may  be  much  variation  in  detail,  and  yet 
withal  the  best  results.  So  one  does  this,  another  that,  and  a  third  neither,  and 
their  results  are,  after  all,  very  nearly  equaj.  If  you  examine  the  records  of 
surgery  in  recent  years,  the  £eu;t  that  most  impresses  you  is  the  very  sudden  and 
prodigious  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  certain  quarters.  At  a  single 
spring,  as  it  were,  they  have  passed  from  a  frightful  mortality  to  a  very  fair 
amount  of  success,  and  this  because  the  mischief  of  hlth  and  foulness  from  putre- 
faction has  been  recognised.  Surgical  wards,  not  long  ago  hotbeds  of  poison,  are 
now  made  fairly  safe  for  patients.  Need  I  say  to  whom  the  chief  glory  of  thia 
reformation  is  due  ?  But  while  no  doubt  some  startling  novelty  of  practice  was 
necessary,  or  at  least  greatly  advantageous  to  this  end,  yet  I  cannot  doubt  that  the 
same  end  might  have  been  reached  by  an  adequate  improvement  in  simple  sanitary 
arrangements.  What  was  needed  was  recognition  of  the  supreme  cause  of 
mischief,  and  the  abolition  of  it  by  efficient  means.  And  the  proof  of  this  lies  in 
the  patent  fact  that  equal,  nay,  yet  greater,  success  is,  and  for  years  has  been 
reached  in  hospitals  where  no  special  or  peculiar  system  of  dressing  has  been 
adopted,  but  where  cleanliness  has  been  held  to  be  of  the  first  importance.  This- 
is  a  fact  which  shows  that  we  must  look  to  larger  causes  than  the  spray  or  the 
drainage-tube,  or  both  of  them  together,  to  account  for  such  a  change.    And  hence 
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the  error  which  certain  statistics  have  been  made  to  foster ;  old  and  new  figures 
from  the  same  place  have  been  held  up  in  proof  of  the  transcendent  merits  of  a 
particular  practice,  whereas  what  they  show  is  the  advantage  of  abolishing  foul- 
ness. The  claims  of  any  particular  plan  of  practice  to  surpassing  excellence  can 
be  established  only  when  that  particular  plan  can  show  results  better  than  the 
best  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  means.  And  again  I  declare  that  this 
has  not  yet  been  done.  In  almost  any  other  case  it  would  be  amusing  to  notice  the 
instances  and  observations  which  are  every  day  published  to  prove  that  a  jmr- 
ticular  plan  will  accomplish  res  alts  that  cannot  be  otherwise  attained.  An 
operation  is  performed,  and  the  patient  recovers.  No  other  method  could  have 
achieved  this  1  Why,  such  a  result,  and  better  ones  too,  have  been  reached  many 
times  before,  and  will  be  many  times  again,  by  far  eimpler  methods,  although, 
perhaps,  never  published,  certainly  not  represented  as  marvellous.  A  particular 
form  of  ligature  is  applied  to  an  artery  by  an  operation  performed  with  special 
precautions.  Then  dead  and  pickled  tissue  is  reanimated,  and  henceforth  lives 
happily  in  communion  with  the  vessel.  Then  the  cry  is,  **  See  here  !  Show  thb  if 
you  can  by  other  means."  Well,  the  same  experiment  is  tried  with  other  means, 
and  the  same  result  ensues,  only  then  it  is  not  painted  in  such  glowing  colours. 
Then  we  don't  talk  of  restoration  to  life.  We  explain  it  by  changes  which  have 
long  since  been  described.  A  word  more  and  I  have  done.  The  term  antiseptic 
soon  became  involved  in  confusion,  and  the  confusion  still  prevails.  One  can  only 
say  now  that  all  good  surgery  is  antiseptic.  Would  that  I  could  say  also,  that 
all  antiseptic  surgery  was  good !  More  recently  we  have  heard  much  of  the  septic 
and  aseptic  course  of  wounds.  But  if  some  of  those  who  employ  these  terms  so 
lightly  were  called  on  to  explain  what  they  mean,  what  difficulties  would  arise  I 
When  is  a  wound  to  be  considered  septic  or  aseptic  ]  Is  pyrexia  a  sign  ?  Is  pus 
a  sign  of  septicism,  or  the  presence  of  bacteria,  or  any  other  of  the  lowest  visible 
forms  of  life ;  or  are  we  driven  back  upon  the  odour,  and  must  we  depend  upon 
the  sense  of  smell  ?  But,  then,  what  relation  is  there  between  poison  and  bad 
odour?  Who  will  define  a  septic  from  an  aseptic  state  ?  Is  it  then,  after  all,  so 
far  as  wounds  are  concerned,  merely  a  question  of  degree  1  For  the  present  I,  at 
least,  am  inclined  to  think  so. 


On  the  Primary  Union  of  Wounds. 

Mr.  Sampson  Gamgee,  Birmingham. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,— In  the  necessarily  restricted  time  allowed  to 
each  speaker,  and  before  such  an  assembly  of  the  masters  of  surgical  science  and 
art,  I  shall  not  attempt  systematic  or  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject  which 
the  Council  have  proposed  for  present  discussion. 

It  is  to  the  essential  physiological  and  therapeutic  principles  of  primary 
wound  healing  that,  with  your  permission,  I  shall  address  myself. 

To  take,  as  a  first  and  very  simple  illustration,  an  operation  for  removal  of  one 
of  the  cystic  tumours  of  the  scalp.  Enucleation  effected,  through  a  clean  incision, 
with  the  least  possible  bruising,  I  dry  the  interior  of  the  wound  by  a  few  light 
touches  with  a  small  pad  of  absorbent  gauze  and  cotton.  No  water  is 
applied.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are  brought  together  lightly,  accurately,  yet 
without  tension,  and  union  is  maintained  by  one  or  more  points  of  suture  and 
strips  of  dry  lint,  or  of  lint  soaked  in  collodion,  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  or 
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tbe  styptic  colloid  of  my  friend  Dr.  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  One  angle  of 
the  wound,  and  by  preference  the  most  depending  one,  is  not  covered  by  the 
styptic,  to  allow  the  escape  of  'any  eflFiised  blood.  It  is  well  to  secure  the  most 
perfect  dryness  of  the  wound,  by  passing  a  probe  lightly  into  the  exposed  angle, 
and  squeezing  through  it,  by  gentle  pressure,  any  blood  that  may  have  collected. 
A  pad  of  absorbent  gauze  and  cotton  and  a  uniform  and  lightly  compressing 
bandage  complete  the  dressing,  which  is  not  to  be  disturbed  for  four  or  five  days . 
At  the  expiration  of  that  period  the  sutures  may  be  removed,  and  another 
absorbent  gauze  and  cotton  pad  applied  with  equable  pressure.  If  there  be 
any  discharge,  which  will  be  the  exception,  a  small  piece  of  the  pad,  from  the  first 
dressing,  may  be  used  to  take  it  up,  but  no  water  applied  The  second  dressing 
will,  in  the  m^ority  of  such  cases,  be  the  last,  and  may  be  maintained  in  situ  for 
about  a  week. 

Once  the  surface  and  edges  of  the  wound  have  been  brought  together,  in- 
frequent dressing  is  most  conducive  to  primary  union.  The  merit  of  establishing 
this  proposition  belongs  to  Cesare  Magati,  who  shed  so  much  lustre  on  the 
University  of  Ferrara  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  first 
words  in  the  title  of  his  historical  essay,  "De  rara  Medicatione  Vulnerum," 
embody  the  essence  of  the  principle  of  infrequent  dressings,  which,  half  a  century 
later,  found  so  able  an  exponent  in  Belloste.  One  passage  in  point,  from  his 
"  Chimrgien  d'ELdpital,**  so  accurately  conveys  my  own  opinion  that  I  quote  it 
textually  : — "Je  ne  pause  que  rarement  une  plaie,  convaincu  qu*il  faut  donner  h. 
la  nature  le  loisir  d'agir,  pour  qu'elle  puisse  r^tablir  les  parties  bless^^es  dans  leur 
preraiei:  ^tat." 

Rest  is  a  first  essential  in  the  process  of  primary  union,  movement  one  of  its 
greatest  obstacles ;  and  in  direct  proportion  as  the  former  is  favoured  and  the 
latter  avoided  by  infrequent  dressing,  this  is  to  be  preferred  on  scientific  and 
practical  grounds. 

A  few  words  on  dry  dressing.  Experience  has  proved  that  cold  water  irriga- 
tion is  consistent  with  rapid  and  sound  wound  healing,  in  virtue  of  its  repressive 
and  sedative  action  on  the  local  circulation  and  innervation,  and  of  the  perfect 
drainage  which  it  secures.  But  stagnant  water,  with  warmth,  favours  putrefac- 
tion, and  is  opposed  to  primary  wound  healing. 

Everyone  who  has  attempted  the  preservation  of  meat  for  domestic  purposes, 
knows  the  importance  of  keeping  it  cool  and  dry  in  a  current  of  air,  wiping  off 
any  moisture  that  exudes  on  the  surface,  or  taking  it  up  by  sprinkling  it  with  flour 
or  other  absorbent  material ;  moistening  and  putrefaction,  drying  and  preservation 
go  together. 

I  lately  read  a  letter  from  a  surgeon  to  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  stationed  on 
the  coast  of  Peru.  He  recalled  visits  to  battle-fields  in  the  Bulgarian  swamps, 
where  he  had  seen  dead  bodies,  exposed  in  a  warm  and  humid  atmosphere,  rapidly 
swell  and  decompose.  But  when,  after  the  recent  feats  of  arms  in  South  America, 
he  traversed  the  arid  plains,  often  going  many  miles  without  a  sight  of  water,  the 
cadavers,  exposed  in  the  dry,  burning  air,  were  dry  and  shrunken. 

Take  two  pieces  of  fresh  meat  of  equal  thickness  and  weight.  Place  one 
between  two  pads  of  absorbent  gauze  and  cotton,  and  wrap  the  other  in  lint 
soaked  in  water,  \^ith  a  covering  of  oiled  silk  or  gutta  percha.  The  first  piece,  as 
I  have  often  proved  by  experiment,  will  continue  dry  and  sweet,  long  after  the  meat 
in  water-dressing  has  become  a  rotten  and  stinking  mass. 

The  predication  from  the  operation  of  physical  causes  on  dead  organic  matter 
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to  their  influence  on  living  tissues  has  been  productive  of  so  much  fallacious 
reasoning  and  mischievous  practice,  that  I  wish  the  illustrations  just  adduced  only 
to  be  taken  as  initial  proof,  other  things  being  equal,  of  the  effect  of  moisture  and 
drjmess  on  the  decomposition  of  animal  tissues. 

In  the  scalp  wound  on  which  we  are  commenting,  the  dry  state  of  parts  was 
maintained  by  a  combination  of  influences.  Absolute  rest,  position,  and  pressure, 
regulate  the  blood  supply,  reduce  nerve  irritation  to  a  minimum,  and  proportionately 
eliminate  the  causes  and  lessen  the  possible  source  of  extravasation.  Whatever 
fluid  was  poured  out  was  rapidly  taken  up  by  the  powerfully  absorbing  gauze  and 
cotton  pad,  so  that  the  wound  was  left  clean  and  dry. 

In  wounds  similarly  treated  the  healing  process  is  attended  with  a  shrinking 
and  consolidation  of  the  tissues,  which  are  seen  pale  and  shrivelled  when  the  com- 
pressing dry  dressing  is  removed. 

When  the  absorbent  pads  are  not  sufficient  to  ensure  the  perfect  drainage  so 
necessary  to  primary  union,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  employ  a  drainage-tube.  I  take 
care  to  bring  the  outer  end  of  the  tube  through  a  hole  in  an  absorbent  pad,  of  in 
the  interval  between  two  pads  covering  the  wound,  so  as  to  collect  the  product  of 
discharge  through  the  tube  in  an  absorbent  pad  placed  lightly  over  its  outlet, 
without  interfering  with  the  deeper  dressing.  This  arrangement  provides  for 
perfect  drainage  and  cleanliness  with  absolute  repose,  rendering  possible  the 
frequent  remoyal  of  discharges,  without  violating  the  essential  principle  of  infre- 
quent dressing  of  the  wound  itsell 

In  the  case  of  head  wounds,  position  is  favourable  to  the  balance  of  the 
circulation  and  to  the  maintenance  of  rest.  Not  so  in  the  limbs.  Their  move- 
ments are  most  effectually  controlled  and  immobility  secured  by  close-fitting 
moulds,  enclosing  the  joints  above  and  below  the  seat  of  injury,  and  uniformly 
compressing  the  surfaca 

For  the  construction  of  an  immovable  apparatus  many  materials  are 
available.  I  use  in  preference  light  rough  millboard,  soaked  in  a  concentrated 
solution  of  dextrine.  Thus  prepared,  dry  gummed  strips  can  be  kept  any  length 
of  tima  When  required  for  use  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water  poured  over  the 
splint  softens  it  in  less  than  two  minutes,  and  it  readily  moulds  under  light 
pressure,  and  very  quickly  becomes  dry  and  strong.  The  process  of  drying  is 
much  quicker  when  absorbent  pads  and  bandages  are  used  in  preference  to  the 
calico  rollers  and  cotton  wooL  The  gummed  millboard  splints  once  stiffened  in 
use  can  be  remoistened  to  fit  the  limb  as  it  shrinks,  or  to  be  used  in  another  case. 

The  efficacy  of  an  immovable  apparatus  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  use  of  the 
swing,  which  preserves  parts  at  rest,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  mobility  of  the 
suspending  medium. 

In  an  International  Congress  like  the  present  it  is  only  just  to  acknowledge 
that  to  our  brethren  across  the  Channel  belongs  almost  exclusively  the  merit  of 
establishing  the  principles  and  practice  of  immobilization  and  hyponarthesis — 
vide  the  labours  of  Belloste  and  Moscati,  of  Larrey,  Seutin,  and  Velpeau,  of  Sauter 
and  Mayor. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  after-treatment,  but  during  the  performance  of  operations, 
that  suspension  is  of  great  value  in  facilitating  manipulation  and  clean  incisions 
with  a  minimum  of  contusion. 

The  first  time  I  employed  suspension  for  this  purpose  was  in  1865  in  amputa- 
tion at  the  hip-joint,  for  ossifying  enchondroma  of  the  femur.  The  limb  was  so 
large,  weighing  within  a  trifle  of  1  cwt,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  weight 
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of  the  whole  body,  measuring]  forty-eight  inches  in  circumference,  and  barely 
leading  room  for  the  knife  to  secare  cover  after  disarticulation,  that  I  could  not 
rely  on  assistants'  hands  to  support  and  rotate  the  limb.  I  therefore  suspended 
it  by  a  double  pulley. 

I  have  so  frequently  referred  to  compression  as  one  of  the  most  salutary 
agencies  in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  and  generally  in  the  treatment  of  injuries, 
that  I  beg  leave  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments,  in  illustration  of  a  principle  which 
is  very  far  from  having  obtained  the  general  assent  to  which  it  is  entitled,  on 
physiological  and  practical  grounds.  Compression  is  not  constriction  ;  this 
strangles  and  destroys,  that  soothes  and  heals.  Constriction  is  hard,  violent,  and 
painful ;  compression  elastic,  gradual,  and  comforting.  Nothing  more  soothing  to 
an  injured  part,  nothing  more  powerfully  conducive  to  the  balance  of  innervation 
and  circulation,  to  the  prevention  of  sanguineous  and  inflammatory  effusion,  and 
to  its  removal  when  it  has  taken  place,  than  gentle,  equable,  elastic  compression. 
Its  application  is  greatly  facilitated  by  bandaging  evenly,  with  a  rapid  spiral  and 
without  reverses,  over  absorbelit  gauze  and  cotton  pads,  the  elasticity  of  which 
13  practically  indestructible. 

It  is  very  important  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  considerable  effect  speedily 
produced  by  light  compression.  This  is  abundantly  proved  in  experiments  and 
surgical  practice  for  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage.  But  the  effect  of  pressure  in  pre- 
venting and  treating  inflammation  is  less  known.  Hang  the  hand  down  in  a  basin 
of  hot  water,  and  when  you  take  it  out  compress  the  reddened  skin  lightly,  flrst 
with  the  tip  of  a  finger,  then  with  one  of  these  elastic  pads ;  on  removing  the 
pressure  abruptly  you  will  soon  convince  yourself  under  what  slight  elastic 
pressure,  and  how  rapidly,  the  artificially  inflamed  skin  becomes  deathly  pale  ; 
all  the  more,  of  course,  if  you  raise  the  hand  vertically,  bend  the  elbow  at  an 
acute  angle,  and  simultaneously  compress  the  inflamed  surface. 

Striking  illustration  of  the  value  in  wound  treatment  of  rest,  position,  and 
pressure,  with  dry  and  infrequent  dressing,  may  be  seen  in  cases  like  one  in  which 
I  was  recently  consulted,  and  the  main  facts  of  which  I  shall  succinctly  relate. 

I  found  a  contused  wound  stretching  across  the  palmar  aspect  of  a  man's  fore- 
arm. It  had  been  inflicted  several  days  previously,  and  treated  with  carbolic 
lotion  and  afterwards  with  poultices.  The  red  grey  wound  gaped  and  stank,  the 
edges  were  tumid,  the  whole  limb  red  and  tense  and  exquisitely  tender.  Pulse 
bounding,  constitutional  disturbance  high..  I  raised  the  hand  vertically  above  the 
head,  and  compressed  the  brachial  artery  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  limb  rapidly 
became  pale  and  soft  I  then  brought  the  elbow  to  the  side  and  bent  it  at  an  acute 
angle,  so  as  to  permanently  retard  the  circulation  and  rest  the  palm  of  the  hand  on 
the  breast,  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  corresponding  to  the  middle  of  the  clavicle. 
In  this  position,  having  previously  surrounded  the  limb  with  absorbent  pads  and 
fitted  to  it  the  prepared  millboard  splints,  I  fixed  it  to  the  side  with  a  uniformly 
compressing  bandage.  When  the  dressings  were  removed  at  the  end  of  four  days, 
the  patient  meanwhile  having  been  perfectly  easy,  I  found  the  limb  pale,  shrunken, 
and  painless,  the  wound  healing  by  granulation,  pus  small  in  quantity  and  odour- 
less.   Recovery  under  similar  dressings  was  uninterrupted. 

I  venture  to  express  a  confident  belief  that,  with  the  adoption  of  similar  treat- 
ment, under  analogous  circumstances,  we  shall  see  no  more  of  the  deplorable 
ravages  of  diffused  cellulitis  or  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  under  water  dressing, 
poultices,  and  incision.  Many  a  hot,  swollen,  and  boggy  limb  has  been  sacrificed, 
and  many  a  life  lost  from  alleged  blood   poisoning,  which  would  hare  yielded 
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readily  and  painlessly  to  digital  compression  of  the  main  artery,  equable  elastic 
surface  pressure,  and  undulatory  suspension. 

Wheu  much  of  the  superficial  tissue  has  been  destroyed,  a  little  glycerine 
poured  over  the  pad,  before  applying  it,  has  the  advantage  of  preventing  too  close 
adhesion.  Doubtless  glycerine,  on  which  Demarquay  wrote  so  ably,  is  a  powerful 
antiseptic ;  and  this  leads  me  to  comment  on  a  class  of  agents  which  are  of  great 
value  as  aids  to  wound  treatment,  especially  under  exceptional  pathological 
circumstances.  This  point  conceded,  the  more  the  history  of  the  question  is 
studied,  the  more  closely  different  plans  of  treatment  arc  compared,  all  the  more 
must  impartial  thinkers  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  error  to  attempt  to  base 
a  reformed  system  of  surgery  on  antiseptics,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  great  physio- 
logical principles,  on  the  co-ordination  of  which  depends  constitutional  and  local 
repair. 

Recall,  1  beg  you,  the  statement  of  Alanson,  of  Liverpool,  a  century  ago,  in  his 
practical  observations  on  amputations,  one  of  those  forgotten  surgical  classics 
which  I  would  venture  strongly  to  impress  on  the  attention  of  my  younger 
brethren.  With  correct  appreciation  of  the  principle  of  primary  union,  and  of  the 
best  means  of  attaining  it,  he  performed  thirty-five  "amputations,  **  such  as  pro- 
miscuously occurred  at  the  Liverpool  Infirmary,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
patient.'' 

Think  of  Syme's  thirty-five  ligatures'  of  the  femoral  artery,  with  thirty-fonr 
successes.  Consider,  for  a  moment,  all  plastic  and  subcutaneous  operations- 
how  rapid  and  solid  their  healing.  Look  at  the  operation  of  lithotomy  in 
children — how  rare  is  a  fatal  result.  How  safe  are  the  operations  of  perineoraphy 
and  fistula  in  ano — how  rapidly  large  wounds  of  the  face  heal  after  removal  of 
the  jaws.  Given  a  knee  or  shoulder-joint  laid  open  with  an  axe,  union  by  the 
first  intention  is  the  rule,  under  position,  rest,  pressure,  and  dry  dressing,  infre- 
quently changed.    So  with  compound  fractures. 

Recall,  I  beg  you,  the  great  surgical  successes  of  Larrey  with  immobility,  in- 
frequent dressing,  and  eau  de  vie  camphrie;  refresh  your  memory  with  the  results 
obtained  by  such  opposite  dressings  as  dry  earth  and  cold  water  irrigation,  expo- 
sure to  the  air  and  absolute  occlusion. 

Remember  how  many  times  you  have  seen  a  vast  sloughy  ulcer  of  the  leg  heal 
as  if  by  magic,  under  compressing  plasters  and  bandage,  sometimes  after  the 
application  of  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  a  blister. 

Having  nothing  to  add  to,  or  retract  from^  the  principles  of  treatment  illustrated 
by  the  cases  placed  on  record  from  my  clinique,  I  beg  you  to  examine  with  im- 
partiality the  results  of  surgeons  who  have  practised  different  methods  of  wound 
treatment  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Take,  for  instance,  the  statistics  of  Dr. 
James  R.  Wood,  in  his  wards  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York,  as  recorded  by  my 
friend  Dr.  Frederick  S.  Dennis  ;  of  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  under  the  lamented 
Callender,  Mr.  Savory,  and  their  colleagues ;  of  the  Aberdeen  Infirmary,  under 
Professor  Pirrie ;  of  the  Edinburgh,  under  Professor  Spence ;  of  Kilmarnock, 
under  Dr.  Borland  and  his  able  coadjutor.  Dr.  McVail.  Having  done  so,  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  the  germ  theory,  micrococci,  and  the  spray  are  a  very 
unstable  basis  for  a  revolution  in  surgical  science  and  practice. 

The  question  is  not  one  of  antiseptics  or  no  antiseptics,  but  of  the  form  and 
proportion  in  which  they  shall  be  employed  in  particular  conditions.  It  does  not 
require  very  deep  historical  research  to  prove  that  those  agents  have  been  used  by 
surgeons  for  generations.    Lesne  tells  us,  in  the  "  Discours  Pr^liminaire,"  with 
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which  he  prefaces  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Jean  Louis  Petit,  *^  II  employait  les 
antiseptiques  les  plus  puissants ;  il  savait  qu'on  n'arrdte  pas  un  mouvement  de 
poarriture  avec  de  Teau  tiMe,  ou  un  cataplasme  emollient."  Louis,  of  the  old 
Academy  of  Surgery,  recommends  balsamic  and  anti-putrescent  substances  in 
treating  open  abscesses.  Li  1861,  D^clat  treated  a  sloughing  sore,  on  the  basis  of 
Pasteur's  germ  theory,  by  brushing  it  over  with  one  part  of  carbolic  acid  to  ten 
parts  of  common  oil ;  and  shortly  afterwards  Maisonneuve  extensively  used  weak 
carbolic  lotions.  To  Professor  Lister's  labours  in  the  same  direction  I  need  only 
refer,  for  they  are  matters  of  world-wide  renown.  Unquestionably,  many  wound 
dressings  have  antiseptic  properties,  which  are  of  special  advantage  in  exceptional 
eases.  So  soon  as  I  ascertained  by  experiment  the  value  of  drainage  and  com- 
pression of  absorbent  gauze  and  cotton  pads,  I  asked  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Professor  Bostock  Hill,  to  try  if  they  could  be  medicated  with  a  variety  of  styptic 
and  antiseptic  agents.  His  answer  being  affirmative  and  satisfactory,  I  placed  the 
matter  for  practical  execution  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Soutball,  Brothers,  and 
Barclay,  pharmaceutical  chemists,  of  Birmingham.  Here  are  two  absorbent  gauze 
and  cotton  pads,  which  they  have  treated  with  carbolic  and  benzoic  acid.  Twelve 
days  ago  I  placed  one  ounce  of  fresh  lean  meat  between  those  pads,  and  have  in 
the  interim  frequently  exposed  it  to  the  air  by  lifting  off  the  top  pad  for  fifteen 
seconds  at  a  time.  The  meat  is  dry,  clean,  and  sweet.  Portions  of  the  same  meat, 
of  equal  freshness  and  weighty  similarly  treated  with  pads  of  pure  gauze  and 
cotton,  and  with  other  pads  treated  with  glycerine,  borax,  and  oil  of  tar,  stank 
several  days  ago.  Here  is  a  piece  of  meat  which  was  placed  at  the  same  time 
between  thymol  pads.  It  resisted  longer  than  that  in  the  pads  last  mentioned, 
but  it  also  stinks  now,  and  leaves  the  carbolic  and  benzoic  pads  masters  of  the 
ffltoation  as  anti-putrescents. 

With  such  pads,  and  with  absorbent  bandages  similarly  prepared  to  take  up 
and  disinfect  discharges,  the  principles  of  dry  and  infrequent  dressing,  rest, 
position,  and  pressure  will  admit  of  very  extensive  and  safe  application,  even,  I 
trust,  in  the  estimation  of  those  surgeons  who  are  most  wedded  to  antiseptic 
preparations. 

After  al],  the  great  antiseptic  is  life.  Bely  on  the  preservative  power  of 
living  tissues ;  be  physiologists  always  while  you  are  surgeons,  and  you  will  have 
fewer  and  fewer  opportunities  of  studying  pathologic^  states  after  surgical 
injuries  and  wounds. 

When  I  reflect  that  such  surgeons  as  Professors  Esmarch  and  Yemeuil, 
Volkmann  and  Humphry,  Tr61at  and  Lund  are  announced  to  take  part  in  this 
debate,  which  Professor  Lister  is  to  close,  I  am  relieved  of  aU  anxiety  for  the 
imperfections  of  this  sketch,  which  will  be  so  abundantly  compensated  for,  that 
we  cannot  fail  to  leave  this  hall  better  informed,  on  one  of  the  oldest  and  yet 
newest,  simplest  yet  most  complex,  of  surgical  questions. 


La  reunion  immediate,   comme   toute  operation  chirurgicale^ 
reconnatt   diverses  causes   qu'on   ptut  ranger  sous    deux 
chefs :  Execution  ddfectueuse,  application  intempestiye. 
Professor  Verneuil,  Paris. 

0 'ignore  si  I'ex^cution  d^ectueuse  est  fr^quente,  mais  je  sais  qu^il  est  moins  ais6 
que  Ton  le  croit  de  r^unir  irr^proachablement  certaines  plaies — que  les  sutures  auto- 
Pabt  n.  ▲  A 
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plastiqnes  sont  fort  d^licates  et  que  la  moindre  negligence  peat  faire  manqner 
Tadh^sion.  Toutefois  il  fandrait  ne  pas  abuser  de  cet  ayeu,  ne  pas  attribuer  ii  la 
difficult^  ou  a  rimp^ritie  les  insucc^s  d^  k  d'autres  causes,  et  surtout  ne  pas 
accuser  comme  on  le  fait  Tolontiers,  de  mal  pratiqner  la  reunion  les  chimrgiena 
(ceux  de  Paris,  par  exerople)  qui  n'ont  tir^  de  cette  operation  que  de  m^ocres 
r^sultats. 

L'application  intempestive  est  malheureusement  commune.  Envisage  comme 
moyen  th^rapeutique,  la  reunion  immediate,  en  regard  de  ses  avantages  et  des 
indications  qui  en  d^coulent,  pr^sente  des  inoony^nients,  des  dangers,  et  par  con- 
s^uent  des  contreindications  qu'il  est  imprudent  de  m^onnaitre.  Les  classiques 
sans  doute  ont  signal^  les  conditions  d^favorables,  les  chances  mauvaises,  les  cas  o^ 
il  faut  s'abstenir.  Qnelques  praticiens  6coutant  les  sages  pr^ptes,  emploient  la 
reunion  quand  elle  est  n^cessaire,  et  que  rien  ne  menace  s^rieusement  sa  rdussite. 
Mais  d'autres,  moins  timor^s,  plus  convaincus,  recberchent  Tadh^sion  primitive  par- 
tout  et  toujours,  pourvu  qu'elle  ne  soit  pas  mat^riellement  impossible.  Entre 
leurs  mains,  la  reunion  immolate  ^houe  souvent  et  derient  un  moyen  p^rilleux, 
quelques  succ^  invraisemblables  sont  exalte  outre  mesure,  mais  les  r^ultata 
incomplete  et  les  revers  sont  beaucoup  trop  discr^tement  indiqu^.  Cependant, 
comme  le  vrai  finit  par  se  faire  jour,  la  reunion,  apr^  les  amputations  entre  autres, 
reconnue  infidMe  et  funeste  par  beaucoup  de  praticiens  et  dans  bien  des  pays, 
allait  dtre  abandonn^  presque  g^n^ralement  dans  les  grands  h6pitaux  et  dans  les 
grandes  yilles,  quand  la  m^thode  antiseptique  est  venue  fort  k  propos  h  son  secours, 
et  lui  ^  rendu  la  vogue  et  la  popularity  Depuis  lors,  les  contreindications  sont 
oubli^s  de  nouveau,  les  inconv^nients  coutest^s,  les  perils  regard^  comme 
imaginaires,  de  sorte  que  tout  en  tenant  grand  compte  de  la  phase  nouvelle 
dans  laquelle  est  entree  la  question,  il  faut  recommencer  la  campagne  et  d^fendre 
la  reunion  immediate,  fort  utile  et  fort  recommandable  en  soi,  contre  un  regain 
d*enthousiasme  ezag^r^.  Je  sais  que  je  marche  contre  le  courant  en  touchant  k 
cette  sorte  d'arche  sainte,  et  cela  dans  le  pays  oil  elle  est  le  plus  en  faveur,  mais 
je  suis  a^T  au  moins  que  mes  arguments  ne  seront  nuUe  part  plus  qu'ici  jug^s 
avec  competence  et  impartiality. 

Je  dis  qu'on  applique  intempestivement  la  reunion  immediate  lorsque  dans 
un  cas  donne  on  m^connait  les  causes  qui  doivent  la  faire  manquer,  ou  que,  recon- 
naissant  les  causes,  on  passe  outre.  J'ajoute  que  les  succ^s  obtenus  alors  sont 
regrettables,  et  ne  justifient  nuUement  la  violation  des  regies. 

L'insucc^s  de  I'adhesion  primitive  a  pour  origines  : 

1^. — Les  mauvaises  conditions  locales  de  la  plaie;  contusion,  mortification, 
inflammation  alterations  diverses  des  bords,  contamination  du  foyer  par  des 
corps  etrangers  ou  des  agents  septiques,  insuffisance  des  parties  molles,  &c. 

2^.-^L*infection  du  milieu  ambiant  par  les  endemics  chirurgicales  vulgaires ; 
erysip^le,  pourriture  d'h6pital,  pyohemie,  &c. 

3^.— Les  maladies  generales  du  patient  survenant  avant,  pendant  ou  apr^s 
Toperation. 

Force  de  me  restreindre,  je  ne  presenterai  sur  les  deux  premiers  ordres  de 
causes  que  de  courtes  remarques. 

Bien  que  les  chirurgiens  de  profession  reconnaissent  tons  les  contreindications 
tirees  des  conditions  locales  mauvaises,  on  a  tellement  ceiebre  la  benignite, 
rinnocuite  et  surtout  Fexcellence  de  la  reunion  immediate,  que  les  praticiens 
ordinaires,  qui  predsement  voient  tout  d'abord  les  blesses  et  leur  donnent  les 
premiers  soins,  reunissent  souvent  k  tort  et  k  travers.    lis  suturent  sans  hesiter 
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les  plaieB  oontuses  de  la  t^te,  des  faces  dorsales  de  la  main  et  da  pied,  de  la  partie 
ant^rieure  du  genoa  on  post^eare  da  coade,  et  renvoieBt  ainai  les  bless^  Deux 
oa  trois  joois  apr^  cenz-ci  arrivent  dans  les  h6pitaaz  arec  des  phlegmons,  des 
lymphangites.  des  ^sip^les,  da  malaise  et  de  la  fi^yre,  qnand  ils  eussent  pu  si 
facilement  ga^rir  avec  ]e  simple  repos  el  qaelqoe  compresses  imbibe  d'eau 
f ralche.  Si,  encore  one  fois,  les  vrais  chiruigiens  ne  commettent  pas  ces  fautes, 
ils  on  portent  n^anmoins  et  jusqn'a  un  certain  point  la  responsabilit^  en  ne 
protestant  pas  assez  ^nergiquement  contre  nn  abas  deplorable,  en  ne  r^p^tant  psA 
assez  haut  qoe  dans  les  cas  dontenx  le  mienz  est  de  s'abstenir,  en  ne  proclamant 
pas  enfin  que  pour  saisir  les  v^ritables  indications  de  la  reunion  immediate  il  faut 
avoir  i^  la  fois  de  rezp^rieuce  et  de  Tinstruction. 

Uinfluence  d^l^t^re  des  milieux  contamin^  sur  Tadh^on  primitive  n*est 
point  douteuse.  On  se  rappelle  le  teijops  oh.  la  reunion  ^chouait  si  fr^uemment 
dans  les  h6pitaux  encombr^,  dans  les  salles  ou  reguaient  T^y sip^le  et  la  pyoh^mie. 
De  nos  jours  la  methods  antiseptique  a  si  profond^ment  modifi^  le  milieu  noso- 
comial, que  la  contreindication  tir^  des  mauvaises  quality  de  ce  dernier  n'existe 
plus  qu'a  titre.d'^ception.  Si  pourtant,  de  nos  jours  on  se  trouvait  par  aventure 
priy^  du  secours  de  Tantis^raie,  il  faudrait  se  souvenir  que  la  reunion  incomplete 
telle  qu'on  la  pratique  apr^  les  grandes  operations  n'est  pas  lemeilleurpreservatif 
centre  les  intoxications  venues  <ki  dehors. 

J'arrive  an  point  que  je  desire  d^velopper.  Je  veux  d^montrer  que  la  sant^ 
g^n^rale  du  patient  exerce  une  action  manifeste  sur  rissue  de  la  reunion  immediate, 
que  certains  actes  morbides  font  manquer  communement,  et  par  \k  constituent  dea 
contraindications  formelles  k  son  emploi. 

Loin  de  contester  des  assertions  aussi  faciles  k  contr61er  au  lit  du  malade,  on 
devrait  m'accuser  plut6t  d'enoncer  pompeusement  une  banalite.  Je  repondrai  en 
invoquant  simplement  ce  qui  se  passe  tons  les  jours  sousnos  yeux  apr^  les  grandes 
amputations,  entre  autres  dans  la  pratique  des  partisans  resolus  de  la  reanion. 

Que  le  BVijet  soit  adulte,  on  tr^ jeune,  ou  tr^  vieux,  qu*il  soit  scrofuleux,  tuber- 
<^aleux,  diabetique  ou  alcoolique,  que  le  thermom^tre  soit  ^  36°  C.  ou  ik  40°  C,  que  la 
lesion  qui  necessite  le  sacrifice  du  membre  soit  pathologique  ou  traamatique, 
ancienne  ou  recente,  quel  que  soit  en  un  mot  Tetat  organique  de  Topere,  la  plaie  sera 
reunie  dans  tons  les  cas,  sans  distinction,  et  sans  que  jamais  I'etat  general  influe  sur 
la  determination. 

Cette  uniformite  dans  laconduite  estd'autant  plus  singuli^re,  quelesmdmes 
chirurgiens  se  comporteraient  difieremment  s'il  s'agissait  d'une  autre  implication 
de  la  reunion  primitive,  de  celle  qui  par  exemple  intervient  dans  les  autoplastics. 
Certes,  nul  d'entre  eux  ne  pratiquerait  la  perineoraphie  pendant  la  fi^vre 
puerperale,  Turethroplastie  au  voisinage  de  i^ues  muqueuses  recentes,  la  rhino- 
plastic  sur  un  ivrogne  invetere,  ni,  pour^tout  dire,  une  restauration  organique 
quelconque  chez  un  cachectique  ou  un  febricitant 

Pourquoi  done  cette  contradiction  ?  En  vertu  de  quoi  s*abstient-on  dans  cer- 
tains cas  et  agit-on  toujours  dans  les  autres  1  Void  sans  doute  ce  que  Ton 
pourrait  repondre. 

Au  point  de  vue  du  but  h  poursuivre  et  du  resultat  a  obtenir  il  y  a  bien 
evidemment  deux  reunions  immediates  distinctes :  Tune  obligatoire,fondamentale, 
constituant  a  elle  seule  toute  Tentreprise  chirurgicale.  Sa  reussite  est  necessaire, 
son  echec  est  lamentable,  car  si  mdme  tout  n*est  pas  perdu,  on  n'a  rien  gagne,  et 
tout  est  k  refaire.  (Jest  la  reunion  anaplastique,  et  celle  qu'on  a4joint^  Touverture 
du  ventre,  a  Textntction  de  la  cataracte,  &c. 
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L'autre  est  purement  facultative,  simplement  adjuvante.  On  Tassocie  k 
Topdration  principals  pour  en  h&ter  la  gudrison  et  en  diminuer  la  grayit^  Sa 
rdussite  offre  des  avantages  considerables  et  son  ^hec,  Mt-il  total,  n*emp6che  pas 
la  nature  d'effecteur  encore  la  gudrison  par  un  autre  m^canisme.  Telle  est  la 
reunion  apr^s  Texdr^sfr  des  membres  ou  des  tumeurs. 

Cette  distinction  faite,  la  prdtendue  contradiction  disparait  ou  se  justifie.  D*un 
c6t<5,  on  multiplie  les  pr^autions  et  on  se  montre  rdsenr^  pour  dviter  h  tout  prix 
I'insucc^s  de  la  reunion  obligatoire ;  de  l'autre  on  tente  le  plus  qu'on  pent  la  rdonion 
facultative  qui  promet  beaucoup  sans  compromettre  le  rdsultat  final  Un  mdme 
moyen  remplit  des  indications  diffi^rentes  ;  par  la  reunion  anaplastique,  on  cherche 
a  r^tablir  la  forme  et  les  fonctions  ;  par  la  reunion  adjuvante^  on  compte  sauver 
plus  vite  et  plur  sdrement  Yop4r6, 

II  est  done  naturel  qu'on  n'adopte  pas  une  r^gle  uniforme  pourparvenir  a  des 
fins  si  dissemblables. 

Le  raisonnement  serait  acceptable  s'il  nelaissait  entidrement  de  c6t6  un  element, 
inseparable  de  toute  operation  chirurgicale,  je  veux  parler  du  danger  intrinskiue. 
En  cas  de  reunion  anaplastique,  on  ne  se  pr^occupe  gu^re  que  de  rechec  de  la 
suture  et  Ton  ne  parle  pas  du  pdril  encouru.  Quant  k  la  reunion  adjuvante^  on 
lui  a  si  bendvolement  attribud  le  pouvoir  de  diminuer  la  gravity  de  rop^ration 
principale,  qu'on  ne  I'accuse  jamais  directement  quand  les  accidents  viennent  a 
surgir. 

Qu'une  amputation  ou  une  ablation  de  tumeur  se  termine  fatalement,  a  coup 
stir  on  n'avouera  jamais  que  Vop6T4  est  mort  de  reunion  immediate,  ce  quipourtant 
est  parf ois  rigoureusement  exact.  II  f aut  r^parer  une  aussi  grave  omission,  ddt-ou 
formuler  a  ce  propos  quelques  verites  un  pen  dures. 

La  rdunion  anaplastique,  acte  unique  et  ind^pendant,  est  dangereuse  par 
elle-m^me,  comme  le  prouve  le  martyrologe  relativement  assez  charge  de  la 
chirurgie  reparatrice.  Mais  le  danger,  qu'on  pent  d'ailleurs  reduire  au  minimum, 
doit  ^tre  non  seulement  prevu,  mais  encore  accepte,  a  moins  qu'on  ne  renonce  a 
I'operation  plastique. 

La  reunion  adjuvante  est  egalement  perilleuse  au  mdmetitre  et  par  lesmdmes 
motifs — seulement  on  n'est  pas  force  d'y  avoir  recours,  et  quand  on  I'associe  a  une 
autre  operation,  11  faut  bien  savoir  qu'on  additionne  deux  ordres  de  dangers — que 
Bi,par  exemple,  les  risques  de  I'amputation  egalent  20,  avec  la  reunion  immediate 
ils  atteindront  25. 

On  protestera  vivement,  je  le  sais,  centre  cette  asssertion.  Si  Ton  accepte  les 
cbiffres  precedents  comme  representant  les  risques  de  chaque  operation,  amputation 
et  reunion,  prises  isoiement,  on  evaluera  a  15,  je  suppose,  le  degr^vement  des  risques 
de  la  premiere  par  le  seul  fait  que  la  seconde  lui  est  ajoutee.  Je  traduis  tout  ceci 
en  chifEres : — 

Bisques  de  Famputation 20 

Bisques  de  la  reunion 5 

Diminution  des  risques  de  I'amputation  par  le  fait  de  la  reunion    15 

D'ou  en  fin  de  compte  20+5  fait  15=10  risques.  Besultat  excellent,  et  qui  im- 
pose au  chirurgien  le  devoir  imperieux  d'associer  les  deux  actes  operatoires. 

L'argumentation  est  specieuse.  £lle  serait  sans  replique  si  on  n'en  decouvrait 
pas  le  c6te  faible. 

Or,  celui-ci  reside  dans  la  confusion  qu'on  s'opini&tre  k  faire  entra  deux  precedes 
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de  r^anion  qui  n'ont  de  commun  que  le  nom,  et  qui  sous  tous  les  autres  rapports 
di£f^ent  de  la  fa9on  la  plus  radicale. 

Dans  le  premier,  reunion  totale,  le  foyer  soigneusement  d^barrass^  de  tout 
corps  Stranger,  est  herm^tiquement  clos  et  soustrait  a  toutes  les  influence 
ext^rienre?. 

Metamorphose  en  plaie  souscutan^e,  il  en  pr^sente  la  b^nignitd  avdr^e  et  gu^rit 
de  mdme  sans  suppuration.  Cette  r^union-liL,  j'en  conviens,  fait  disparaitre 
presque  compl^tement  les  dangers  de  la  plaie  expos^e  a  laquelle  on  Tapplique. 
Mais  par  malheur  elle  ne  conyient  qu'aux  traumas  pen  etendus,  car  dans  les 
grandes  operations  sanglantes  elle  est  tellement  menacee  d'insucces  que  nul  ne  la 
recommande  plus. 

Le  second  proc^de  est  cette  reunion  partielle,  incomplete,  b4tarde,  qui  diminue 
retendue  du  foyer,  mais  y  laisse  des  corps  Strangers :  drains  et  ligatures,  puis  des 
conduits  etroits,  permettant  Tentr^e  libre  de  I'air  et  des  agents  qu'il  peut  charrier, 
qui  enfin  met  la  blessure  dans  les  conditions  des  plaies  ezposees,  anfractueuses,  et 
vouees  ineyitablement  a  la  suppuration.  Or  cette  reunion,  a  chaque  instant  mise 
^n  usage,  peut  offirir  quelques  avantages  sans  doute,  mais  ne  saundt  avoir  la  pre- 
tention de  rendre  benignes  des  blessures  qu'elle  dispose  tout  au  contndre  a  la 
stagnation  et  a  Talteration  du  pus,  h  rinflammation  et  k  toutes  ses  consequences. 
D'ou  cette  conclusion,  k  laquelle  on  arrive  forcement,  que  le  seul  precede  de  reunion 
capable  de  degreyer  le  pronostic,  est  justement  celui  qu'on  ne  peut  employer  que 
par  exception,  et  que  I'autre  precede,  qu'on  applique  tous  les  jours  dans  Tespoir 
d'accrottre  les  chances  de  guerison,  entratne  predsement  h,  sa  suite  beaucoup 
d'inconvenients  et  de  dangers.  D'oil  ce  conseil  aux  partisans  de  la  reunion 
immediate,  de  faire  k  I'ayenir  la  distinction  theorique  et  pratique  entre  les  deux 
precedes,  et  de  s'efforcer  de  rendre  le  premier  d*un  emploi  plus  frequent  et  plus  s^. 

Pour  qu'elle  ne  soit  point  nuisible,  il  faut  encore  que  la  reunion  reussisse. 
On  se  trompe  en  considerant  I'lnsucc^s  comme  un  fait  indi£Eerent  n*ayant  d'autre 
consequence  que  de  retarder  la  guerison  et  de  faire  recommencer  une  operation 
reparatrice.  L'echec  par  lui-mdme  est  compromettant  pour  la  vie,  et  voici 
comment.  L'acte  de  la  reunion  totale  ou  partielle  met  le  foyer  de  la  plaie  dans 
des  conditions  telles,  que  s'il  renferme  des  germes  infectieux  ou  devient  le  si^ge 
d'une  inflammation,  Tintoxication  ou  la  phlegmasie  atteigne  rapidement  une 
grande  intensite.  On  cherche  h,  arrdter  le  mal  en  detruisant  Tadhesion  et  en 
ouvrant  largement  la  plaie.  Cela  reussit  quelquefois,  mais  echoue  plus  souvent 
encore,  et  dans  tous  les  cas  laisse  la  blessure  dans  un  fort  mauvais  etat  local. 
On  devrait  avouer  qu'en  employant  la  reunion  immediate  facultative  on  se  livre  k 
une  veritable  partie  de  hazard.  L'enjeu  d'un  c6te  est  la  guedson  prompte,  de 
Fautre  une  serie  d'accidents  qui  peuyent  aller  jusqu*  a  la  mort,  inclusivement,  et  k 
ce  jeu  les  quatre-vingt-dix-huit  coups  que  je  pourrais  gagner  ne  me  consoleraient 
I>as  des  deux  que  je  serais  expose  a  perdre. 

On  ne  saurait  trop  le  repeter:  la  reunion  immediate  n'a,  comme  avantages 
qui  lui  soient  propres,  que  le  retablissement  de  la  forme  et  Tacceieration  de  la  cure. 
On  ne  saurait  exiger  d'elle  rien  autre  chose,  et  quiconque  lui  demande  plus,  risque 
d'etre  de^u. 

1.  la  verite,  Tespoir  des  guerisons  rapides  seduit  et  attire  certains  esprits 
qu'alarme  un  peu  trop  peut-etre  la  perspective  des  lentes  cicatrisations.  D'autres, 
en  revanche,  preferant  les  voles  plus  sdres,  fussent-elles  les  plus  longues,  envis- 
agent  sans  efifroi  les  reunions  secondaires,  qui  bien  conduites  sent  d'uue  extreme 
benignite.    II  y  a  lieu  de  tenir  id  compte  du  temperament  de  chaque  praticien. 
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Mais,  dira-t-on,  ce  r^niiitoire  suniiii^  ne  s'applique  ploa  an  temps  prudent ;  la 
m^thode  antiseptique  en  porifiant  le  foyer  traumatiqae  et  le  miliea  ambiant  a  £ait 
disparaitre  presqae  tontes  lea  caoaes  d'^hec  de  la  reunion  immediate  et  rendu  ^ 
celle*ci  tons  ses  avantages.  Je  Taccorde  si  bien,  qu'adTeraaire  d^dar^  de  la 
rdunion  facultative  il  y  a  dix  ana,  je  Temploi  angourdliui  dans  maintes  cir- 
eonatances.  Mais,  si  je  fais  les  honneura  de  la  reunion  li  rantisepeie  (qui,  soit  dit 
en  passant,  sert  tout  aussi  bien  la  cause  des  pansementa  ouTerts)  je  ne  suis  pas 
le  partisan  aasez  aveugle  de  cette  admirable  pratique  pour  y  voir  une  panac^  et 
pour  ne  pas  reconnaitre  de  limites  a  sa  puissance. 

L'antisepeie  peut  conjurer  sans  doute  plusieurs  influences  nuisibles,  mais  elle 
ne  saundt  cr^er  certaines  conditions  favorables  k  I'adh^sion  immediate,  savoir :  la 
bonne  quality  du  sang,  la  prolif^tion  suffisante  des  ^Iteents  anatomiques,  en  un 
mot,  la  r^gularit^  et  la  peraistanee  du  processus  r^parateur.  Que  par  suite  d'un 
^tat  morbide  de  I'op^r^  ces  ntossit^  fassent  d^aut,  la  reunion  manque,  lors 
mdme  que  I'^tat  de  la  blessure  et  la  puret^  du  milieu  ne  laissent  rien  ii  d^eirer ;  et 
alors  on  voit  apparaitre  tout  k  la  f ois  les  [accidenta  locauz  et  les  symptdmea 
g^n^rauz,  d'autant  plus  redoutables  que  Forganisme  malade  est  moins  capable  de 
r^agir  ^nergiquement  contre  leur  invasicm. 

L'obseryalion  dinique  oonfirme  cea  provisions.  Qui  n'a  vu  la  suppuration 
s'emparer  des  plaies  sutur^  chez  les  scrofuleux  et  les  plithisiques  I  Quoi  de  plus 
douteuz  que  la  reunion  d'une  plaie  d'amputation  diez  un  alooolique,  un  hOpatique^ 
un  albuminurique?  Combien  de  fois  cette  reunion  rOussit-elle  dans  lea  amputa- 
tions traumatiques  quand  la  fi^yre  est  intense  et  que  le  thermom^re  eat  ii  88^  on  Si 
40°  ?  Enfin,  quoi  de  plus  ordinaire  que  la  destruction  d'une  adbMon  commence 
en  cas  de  maladie  febrile  intereurrente  9  Cest  dans  ces  droonstancea  qu*on 
observe  le  phlegmon,  TOrysip^le,  la  lymphangite,  Toet^my^te,  la  pyob^mie 
mdme,  dans  des  h6pitauz  et  dans  des  salles  que  la  mOUiode  antiseptique  a 
pourtant  rendus  tr2»*salubres  pour  lea  bless^  exempts  de  maladies  g^Orales. 

I^apr^  mon  experience,  si  au  lieu  de  rOunir  lee  plaies  des  si^jets  diath^ques 
on  les  traite  par  lee  panaements  ouverts,  les  rOsultata  sent  mfiniment  supOrieurs, 
les  acddents  moins  graves,  la  guOrison  plus  assure  Je  puis  dter  entre  autres 
les  plaiea  des  diabOtiques,  qui,  pansto  k  plat  et  antiseptiquement,  guOrissent 
assez  bien,  et  qui,  rOunies  par  la  suture,  provoquent  souvent  I'explosion 
aoudaine  et  fatalement  envahissante  d'inflammations  gangrOneuses  promptement 
mortelles. 

Les  autres  6taia  oonstitutionnels  n'emp6chent  pas  au  m^me  degrO  la  reunion 
immediate,  mais  ils  en  rendent  nOanmoins  la  rOnssite  assez  douteuse  pour 
qu'il  n'y  ait  gu^re  lieu  de  la  rechercher  dans  le  probMmatique  espoir  de  gu6rir 
qudques  jours  plus  vite. 

Signaler  les  causes  d'insucc^s  d'un  moyen  tbOrapeutique  est  bien ;  indiquer  les 
moyens  d'en  triompher  vaut  mieux  encore.  Or,  les  ressouroes  dont  nous  disposons 
pour  combattre  les  influences  f  Acheusee  dOrivant  d'une  maladie  gOnOrale  sont  assez 
limits  d'une  part,  et  de  I'autre  parfois  inapplicables.  L'indication  Ovidente 
est  de  combattre  I'Otat  g6n6nl  et  de  rOtablir  les  conditions  nOcessaires  au 
succ^  de  I'adh^ion  primitive.  Nous  n'y  manquons  point  dans  les  anaplasties 
quand  rien  ne  nous  presse  et  que  nous  pouvons  cboisir  le  moment  opportan. 
Ainsi  nous  sonmettons  k  une  thOrapeutique  et  k  une  hygi^e  appropri^  le 
ayphilitique  et  le  scrofuleux.  Nous  attendons  que  la  phase  puerpOrale  soit  loin 
pour  recoudre  le  pOrin^  ou  la  fistula  vMco-vaginale.  Nona  prescrivons  le 
sulfate  de  quinine,  I'arsenic,  ThydrothOrapie  au  paludique,  que  pour  plus  de 
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sdret^y  en  certains  cas,  nous  faisons  encore  changer  de  contr^e.  Nous  exigeons 
de  ralcoolique  nn  stage  de  sobri^t^  plus  ou  moins  prolong^,  &c. 

Malheoreusement  cet  entrainement  pr^liminaire  n*est  pas  toigours  possible, 
parceque  son  agent  principal,  le  temps,  nous  fait  souvent  d^faut.  Dans  les  cas 
d*argence,il  n'y  fautpas  penser.  Quand  un  ivrogne  entre  a  rii6pital  avec  le 
centre  ouyert  ou  quelque  l^on  traumatique  qui  n^ssite  le  sacrifice  imm^diat 
d'un  membre,  il  faut  prendre  la  trousse  et  non  prober  la  temperance.  Dans  les 
cas  cbroniques,  eux  mdmes,  un  moment  arrive  o^  la  temporisation  n'est  plus  de 
mise,  et  ou  on  n'a  plus  rien  h,  attendre  d'une  th^rapeutique  institu^  depuis 
longtemps  en  vain.    Ici  encore  il  faut  agir  sur  un  mauvais  terrain. 

Dans  ces  circonstances,  ou  Ton  se  trouve  en  face  de  chances  d'insucc^  qu'on 
n'a  ni  le  loisir  de  comba^tre  ni  le  pouvoir  de  supprimer,  la  conduite  a  suivre  est 
heureusement  fort  simple. 

Puisque  U  reunion  immediate  est  facultative,  puisque  rien  n'oblige  h,  y  avoir' 
recours,  puisqu'elle  promet  plus  d'inconv^aients  que  d'avantages,  il  faut  simple- 
ment  la  consid^rer  comme  contreindiqu^e  et  prendre  le  parti  de  s'en  passer. 

Conclusions :  1°.  La  reunion  immediate  est  tantdt  f  ondamentale,  obligatoire  ; 
tant6t  accessoure,  facultative.  2°.  Dans  les  deux  cas  elle  prdsente  des  indications 
tr^s-diffi^rentes,  une  utility  tr^in^gale,  mais  toigours  les  m6mes  chances 
d'insucc^s  et  les  mdmes  dangers.  3°'  II  faut  accepter  ces  chances  et  ces  dangers, 
en  cherchant  sans  doute  a  les  att^nuer  autant  que  possible,  dans  les  cas  ou  la 
reunion  constitue  toute  reparation,  comme  dans  les  anaplasties.  4°,  Mais  avant 
d'associer  a  une  operation  quelconque  la  reunion  simplement  ad^uvante  et 
facultative,  il  faut  chercher  si  le  bless^  n'est  pas  atteint  de  quelque  ^tat  con- 
stitutionnel  qui  ferait  rejeter  ou  ajourner  chez  lui  une  r^onion  anaplastique. 
5^.  Si  cet  6ta,t  est  reconnu,  il  faut  le  combattre  par  les  moyens  appropri^  mais 
s'il  y  a  urgence  ou  si  la  th^rapeutique  ne  pent  plus  rien,  il  faut  s'abstenir,  ne  pas 
faire  une  tentative  de  reunion  probablement  inutile  et  dangereuse,  et  employer 
un  autre  pansement  qui  a  d^faut  de  gu^nson  rapide  offrira  du  moin  plus  de 
s^curite  et  d'innocuit^. 

Je  comprendrais  qu'on  multipMt  les  efforts  pour  adapter  cette  reunion  aux 
cas  mdme  les  plus  d^favorables,  si  comme  autrefois  on  n'avait  que  deux  mani^res 
de  traiter  les  blessures  et  s'il  fallait  absolument  qu'une  plaie  fut  ouverte  ou 
ferm^  h  la  fa^on  ancienne.  Mais  aiyourd'hui  les  proc^^  abondent,  et  la 
m^thode  antiseptique,  en  dehors  mdme  du  pansement  de  Lister,  met  a  notre 
disposition  des  proc^^  si  nombreux  et  si  efficaces :  pansement  de  Ou^rin,  bain 
antiseptique,  pulverisation  permanente,  <bc.,  que  nous  n'avons  que  Fembarras  du 
cboix  pour  traiter  sinon  aussi  vite,  au  moins  aussi  siirement,  les  grandes  plaies 
op^ratoires.  A  la  condition  de  n'dtre  ni  exclusifs,  ni  impatients,  ni  presses,  et  de 
pratiquer  un  edectisme  prudent  et  raisonn^,  les  chirurgiens  en  v^rite  ne  sauraient 
plus  aiyourd'hui  etre  pris  au  d^pourvu. 

DISCUSSION. 

Professor  Hxjhfhst,  Cambridge  :  The  treatment  of  wounds  is  undoubtedly  not 
merely  the  first,stone  but  also  the  comer  stone  of  surgery.  By  it  surgery  has  attained 
its  greatest  triumphs ;  by  it  our  branch  of  the  profession  has  conferred  its  greatest 
benefits  on  mankind ;  by  it  each  individual  surgeon  may  hope  to  do  more  good 
than  in  any  other  way.  Nevertheless,  it  has  ever  been  one  of  the  opprobria  of 
surgery ;  and  you  have  well  said,  Mr.  President,  that  though  it  was  the  first  work 
in  which  surgeons  were  engaged,  it  is,  at  the  present  day,  one  of  the  chief  questions 
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of  surgery,  and  I  trust  it  will  remain  so  till  it  has  attained  to  perfection.  Under 
favourable  circumstances,  the  healing  of  a  wound  is  so  gently  and  silently 
conducted  that  its  method  escapes  our  observation  and  baffles  our  research ;  and 
we  are  neither  required  nor  able  to  aid  it.  It  takes  place  well  in  proportion  as  there  is 
little  disturbance  of  the  circulatory,  the  vaso-motor,  and  the  nutritive  processes ; 
our  chief  effort  accordingly  is  to  prevent  or  lessen  such  disturbance.  The  wound 
itself  is  liable  to  be  a  disturbance  of  these  processes.  In  the  case  of  a  clean 
wound  made  by  a  sharp  instrument  healing  goes  on  well ;  but  in  a  roughly  cut, 
or  lacerated,  or  contused  wound,  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  is  lowered  and  healing 
is  interfered  with.  Again,  in  well  nourished  tissues,  where  the  resisting  power  to 
disturbance  is  greatest,  as  in  vigorous  persons,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  body, 
it  commonly  goes  on  well ;  whereas,  in  very  early  life,  when  there  is  much 
irritability  of  tissue,  or  in  old  age  and  in  atonic  states,  when  the  resistance  to 
disturbance  is  lowered,  as  also  in  parts  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  body,  and 
especially  when  the  circulation  in  these  parts  is  hindered  by  degeneration  of 
arteries,  healing  takes  place  with  difficulty.  There  are,  therefore,  in  each  case 
these  two  factors :— (1)  the  nature  of  the  wound  as  an  exciter  of  disturbance  ; 
and  (2)  the  power  of  the  tissues  to  resist  disturbance.  The  surfaces  should 
be  placed  and  maintained  in  accurate  apposition,  not  necessarily  the  corresponding 
surfaces,  though  it  is  best  that  this  should  be.  Thus  skin  unites  best  with  skin, 
less  well  with  fat  which  may  interfere  between  the  edges  of  the  skin.  The 
apposition  of  skin  will  be  best  maintained  by  sutures  so  applied  as  to  keep  the 
edges  in  contact  without  strangulating  or  injuring  the  line  of  skin  included 
within  their  grip — ^thus  applied  they  may  be 'used  freely,  and  will  do  no  harm. 
All  the  usual  appliances  for  quiet,  <&c.,  should  be  employed.  The  great  difficulty 
we  have  to  contend  with  is  the  collection  of  blood  and  bloody  fluid  in  the  wound 
after  it  has  been  closed.  This  fluid  prevents  apposition  and  union.  Further, 
losing  its  vitality,  it  may  be  a  foreign  and  irritating  substance  in  the  wound. 
This  is  likely  to  occur  in  proportion  as  the  vitality  of  the  surrounding  tissues  is 
lowered,  their  power  of  maintaining  the  vitality  of  the  effused  fluid  being  also 
lowered.  We  have  therefore  now  the  three  factors  :  (1)  the  nature  of  the  wound ; 
(2)  the  resisting  and  protective  power  of  the  tissues ;  (3)  the  fluid  in  the  wound 
and  its  liability  to  death.  This  last  factor  may  be  almost  entirely  prevented 
through  the  careful  securing  of  the  bleeding  vessels  by  the  clamp,  by  twisting,  by 
cautery,  and,  best  of  all,  by  ligature.  If  the  vessels  be  sufficiently  and  properly 
ligatured  after-bleeding  will  very  rarely  occur ;  and  forasmuch  as  the  ligatures 
now  used  are  composed  of  material  which  undergoes  absorption,  and  as  the 
tissues  included  in  the  ligatures  and  strangulated  by  them  do  not,  as  Simpson 
supposed,  become  decomposing  festering  sources  of  irritation,  but  undergo  quiet 
dissolution  and  removal,  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in  the  free  use  of  ligatures. 
Next,  the  wound  should  be  freely  sponged,  so  as  thoroughly  to  clear  away  all 
blood  clots,  and  so  as  to  elicit  bleeding  at  the  time  from  those  small  vessels  which 
may  not  require  ligature,  as  well  as  from  those  which  do  require  it,  this  being 
likely  to  prevent  bleeding  afterwards ;  and  I  have  thought  that  Esmarch's  band, 
which  is  often  followed  by  free  bleeding  soon  after  its  removal,  tends  to  prevent 
recurrent  bleeding.  Finally,  before  the  last  stitch  is  inserted  the  wound  should  be 
carefully  pressed  so  as  to  squeeze  out  any  fluid  that  may  have  collected ;  and  this 
should  be  continued  so  long  as  any  fluid  continues  to  collect.  This  will  be  best 
and  most  easily  done  if  a  drainage-tube  be  inserted.  Such  tube  may  be  left  and 
will  allow  the  exit  of  any  fluid  that  may  after  all  be  effused.    I  think,  however,  that 
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if  the  precautions  be  taken  which  I  have  mentioned— careful  ligaturing,  careful 
sponging,  careful  and  prolonged  squeezing  of  the  wound — such  fluid  will  seldom 
be  effused  after  the  wound  is  closed,  particularly  if  slight  well  applied  general 
pressure  upon  the  wound  by  some  soft  material  is  maintained.  An  additional, 
or  fourth,  factor  is  the  presence  of  air.  The  deleterious  influence  of  air  cannot  be 
doubted  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  great  difference  between  a  simple  and  a 
eompound  fracture,  which  diff^erence  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  presence  of 
air  in  the  wo.und.  The  deleterious  influences  of  air  are  due  to  two  causes.  First, 
what  may  be  called  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  air  in  separating  the  particles  of 
the  effused  fluid  and  separating  them  from  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  so 
lowering  their  vitality,  just  as  when,  blood,  flowing  from  the  body,  is  freely 
exposed  to  air  it  loses  its  power  of  coagulatioQ  and  its  other  vital  properties. 
Secondly,  the  deleterious  influences  of  air  are  further  due  to  certain  organic 
agents,  living  or  not,  commonly  present  in  it,  and  called  Septic  agents,  which  have 
the  property  of  promoting  decomposition  in  organic  fluids.  They  seem  to  do  this 
in  accordance  with  some  great  general  law  of  the  communicability  of  properties 
upon  which  assimilation,  nutrition,  growth,  repair,  and  pathological  processes  in 
great  measure  depend.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  upon  their  presence, 
rather  than  upon  any  other  atmospheric  agency,  decomposition  depends.  The 
power  of  this  fifth  factor  will  be  to  some  extent  proportionate  in  any  given  case, 
like  that  of  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  air,  upon  its  quantity  and  upon  the 
resisting  power  of  the  tissues  and  fluids  to  its  influence.  Air  may  be  admitted, 
and  septic  matter  with  it,  and  no  ill  result  may  follow,  when  what  we  call  the 
**  vital  property  '*  of  the  surrounding  tissues  is  able  to  resist  their  agency.  Never- 
theless, knowing  the  serious  results  that  are  liable  to  be  produced  by  septic  matter, 
not  only  in  the  wound,  but  also  by  its  passage  into  the  circulatory  system,  it  is  an 
imperative  duty  to  exclude  such  agents  as  far  as  possible ;  and,  further,  to 
prevent  their  influence  if  admitted.  Every  precaution,  therefore,  should  be  taken 
to  ensure  purity  of  air ;  and  under  air  I  include  sponges,  hands,  water,  and  all 
substances  brought  into  contact  with  the  wound.  Thus  septic  influences  may  be 
largely  prevented.  Still,  there  will  be  a  residuum  in  certain  cases.  We  cannot  be 
always  quite  sure  of  the  elimination  of  septic  agents,  and  we,  therefore,  should 
not  decline  to  have  recourse  to  those  substances  which  possess  a  recognised  power 
of  destroying  those  agents,  or  of  preventing  their  evil  influence  upon  the  fluids 
and  tissues  with  which  they  are  brought  into  contact.  That  certain  substances, 
as  alcohol,  carbolic  acid,  &c.,  possess  this  power  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  made  experiments  of  a  very  simple  nature  with  them  ; 
and  their  introduction  into  the  practice  of  surgery  must  be  regarded  as  a  decided 
gain,  provided  they  be  employed  not  as  substitutes,  but  as  accessories  to  other  not 
less  important  methods,  or  rather  precautions,  which  I  have  mentioned.  The 
antiseptic  system  is  to  be  used  in  addition  to,  not  as  a  substitute  for,  preventive 
precautionary  attention.  I  suppose  no  surgeon  would  willingly  cut  into  a  cavity 
in  an  impure  atmosphere,  if  circumstances  reauired  him  to  do  so,  without  using 
such  antiseptic  agents  as  he  could  avail  himAlf  of.  If  this  is  so,  it  grants  the 
antiseptic  position ;  and  in  foreign  hospitals,  where  the  need  of  antiseptic  agents 
may  be  greater  than  in  the  British  hospitals,  their  advantages  have  been  almost 
universally  recognized.  That  some  evils  are  incidental  to  the  use  of  an  irritating 
substance  like  carbolic  acid  is  admitted.  In  each  case  the  pros  and  cons  for  its 
use  must  be  considered ;  and  we  may  hope  that  ere  long  some  agent  will  be  dis- 
covered which  possesses  the  antiseptic,  without  presenting  the  irritating,  qualities  of 
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tbat  substance.  I  believed,  and  still  belieye,  that  I  made  some  advance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds,  when,  discarding  all  dressings,  wet  and  dry,  I  simply  approxi- 
mated the  edges  by  suture,  and  left  the  wound  exposed  to  the  air.  This  treatment 
was  certainly  an  improvement  on  preceding  methods,  and  was  found  to  be  so  by 
others,  as  well  as  by  myself.  Still  I  was  not  satisfied.  I  felt  there  was  something 
better  yet  to  come,  some  means  of  more  effectually  preventing  the  collection  of 
effused  fluid  in  the  wound,  and  of  preventing  the  decomposition  of  such  fluid 
when  it  does  collect.  The  modern  ligatures,  the  careful  sponging  and  squeezing 
to  which  I  have  referred,  go  far  to  attain  the  former  desideratum,  and  aseptic 
precautions  and  antiseptic  methods  will,  I  hope,  attain  the  latter. 

Professor  E.  Volkmann,  Halle  :  I  should  like,  in  a  very  few  words,  to  indicate 
the  position  which  I  take  in  regard  to  this  question,  in  common,  I  believe,  with  all 
those  German  surgeons  who  have  fully  accepted  the  antiseptic  principle.  We 
know  of  no  suppuration  which  does  not  depend  on  the  influence  of  organic 
ferments,  and  we  recognize  no  other  cause  for  suppuration.  If  we  then  confine 
ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  healing  by  first  intention  and  suppuration,  as 
has  been  hitherto  done  in  this  discussion,  the  question  is  so  far  answered— viz., 
that  constitutiokial  conditions  and  individual  definitions  do  not  exercise  the  in- 
fluence which  has  been  attributed  to  them,  upon, the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence 
of  suppuration.  In  the  worst  constitutions,  and  with  the  most  disordered  state  of 
health,  no  suppuration  takes  place  if  septic  infection  is  prevented.  The  expression^ 
'*  aseptic  suppuration,"  is  undoubtedly  often  employed,  but  this  is  nothing  more 
than  a  conventional  indication  of  a  form  of  suppuration  which  is  so  slightly 
septic,  from  the  action  of  the  bacteria  being  so  weak,  or  the  tissues  so  unsuitable  for 
their  development,  that  no  danger  is  caused  to  the  individual ;  no  clinical  indi- 
cations of  inflammation  are  present  and  no  signs  of  decomposition  are  found  in 
the  secretions  from  the  wound.  But  if  we  could  completely  exclude  all  organic 
ferments,  the  largest  open  wounds  and  tbe  most  extensive  loss  of  tissue  would  heal 
without  suppuration,  either  beneath  a  scab  or  a  blood  clot,  as  in  the  case  of  a  sub- 
cutaneous wound .  The  only  constitutional  state,  in  the  meaning  applied  to  the  term 
by  previous  speakers,  which  can  prevent  healing  by  the  first  intention,  by  causin^^ 
active  local  inflammation  and  suppuration,is  a  general  septic  infection  of  the  blood. 
By  this  means  putrefactive  organisms  may  find  their  way  to  the  wound.  Stilly 
this  manner  of  infection  is  much  less  common  than  is  usually  supposed,  though 
its  occasional  occurrence  cannot  be  disputed  ;  it  usually  happens  in  the  case  of 
patients  already  suffering  from  a  general  septic  infection,  in  whom  a  fresh  wound 
is  made  through  tissues  which  already  contain  septic  organisms,  such,  for  example, 
as  those  of  a  recent  amputation  wound.  In  scrofulous  and  tuberculous  patients, 
wounds,  if  treated  rigidly  antiseptically,  heal  quite  as  easily  by  flrst  intention  aa 
they  do  in  healthy  people.  No  doubt  we  see  at  times,  after  resection  of  joints,  or 
extirpation  of  glands  in  such  patients,  healing  interfered  with,  first  intention  not 
attained,  or  perhaps  wounds  that  had  almost  or  completely  healed  break  out 
again,  or  assume  the  f ungating  (scrofulous  or  tuberculous)  character ;  but  this 
simply  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  diseased  tissues  were  not 
removed  ;  the  wound  becomes  reinfected  from  septic  or  tuberculous  granulation 
material  left  behind.  I  difier  from  those  who  describe  this  as  the  result  of  a 
depraved  constitutional  condition  or  a  scrofulous  diathesis ;  for  if,  in  the  case  of  a 
tuberculous  joint,amputation  through  sound  parts  is  performed, we  do  not  meet  with 
the  unfavourable  results  which  so  frequently  follow  excisions.  On  the  contrary^ 
even  amputations  of  the  thigh,  in  people  with  well-marked  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 
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heal  well  hj  first  intention  if  treated  antiseptically.  And,  again,  resections  of  joints 
in  scrofolons  children  nnite  by  first  intention,  if  the  operation  be  performed  before 
simises  have  formed,  if  the  surgeon  succeed  in  completely  removing  all  the  fungous 
material  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  abscesses  and  carry  his  incisions  well  into 
healthy  tissues,  leaving  no  diseased  parts  behind.  In  the  last  eight  years  I  have 
obtained  very  frequently  union  by  first  intention  out  of  nearly  200  resections  of  the 
hip  ;  and  my  results  have  become  better  from  year  to  year,  because  I  have  been 
more  and  more  careful  to  remove  all  the  diseased  material.  At  first  I  only  secured 
primary  union  in  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  but  of  late  years  the  percentage 
has  reached  fifty,  which  certainly  could  not  be  the  case  if  constitutional  tendencies 
had  anything  to  do  with  preventing  it.  In  the  case  of  syphilis,  healing  by  first 
intention  can  be  obtained,  even  when  gummatous  (of  course  not  suppurating)  tissue 
has  to  be  left  behind,  as  must  often  happen  in  the  removal  of  gummata  from 
mnades,  the  scraping  out  of  syphilitic  testicles,  &c.,  the  syphilitic  tissues  healing 
without  any  difficulty ;  and  it  has  much  less  frequently  occurred  to  me  to  meet 
-with  any  departure  from  the  normal  process  of  healing,  when  I  have  been  obliged 
to  perform  any  great  operation,  such  as  an  amputation  for  an  accidental  injury  in 
a  patient  affected  with  syphilis.  Professor  Esmarch  will  certainly  agree  that  the 
brilliant  results  he  has  described  as  obtained  by  the  use  of  his  permanent  anti- 
septic dressings  are  not  interfered  with  by  unfavourable  constitutional  conditions. 
It  is  a  much  more  delicate  question  to  decide  in  how  far  these  constitutional  con- 
ditions may  render  the  parts  operated  upon  more  liable  to  the  influence  of  septic 
organisms,  and  so  render  the  carrying  out  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  more  difficult 
Experience  in  the  case  of  diabetics  is  here  of  the  greatest  value ;  but  I  have  seen  no 
danger  result  from  attempting  to  secure  primary  union  and  sowing  up  wounds  in  such 
cases,  if  strict  antiseptic  precautions  are  employed  ;  I  have  only  found  it  essential  to 
adopt  extra  precautions  iu  such  cases  in  order  to  prevent  septic  infection.  In  cases 
of  senile  gangrene,  the  effects  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  are  extraordinary;  and  the 
same  influence  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be  exerted  on  operations  which  have  to  be 
performed  on  tissues  which  have  been  subjected  to  severe  injury.  In  fact,  I  should 
maintain  that  we  know  next  to  nothing  of  any  influence  exerted  by  changes  in  the 
tissues  or  fluids  of  the  body  which  predispose  to  the  occurrence  of  septic  processes ; 
and  that  much  more  accurate  observations  are  required  in  this  direction.  My  per- 
sonal observation  goes  to  prove  that  the  antiseptic  treatment,  properly  carried  out, 
makes  all  such  differences  disappear  which  otherwise  are  tangible  enough.  To 
obtain  primary  union  two  things  are  essential : — Complete  disinfection  and  absolute 
apposition,  so  that  the  parts  may  have  the  chance  of  growing  together.  If,  therefore, 
a  demand  for  simpliflcation  of  the  antiseptic  methods  is  called  for,  it  must  be  met 
with  two  objections  :— First,  that  the  sources  of  infection  are  so  ubiquitous  and 
so  minute  that,  unless  quite  other  methods  are  discovered,  the  process  of  exclud- 
ing them  must  involve  a  most  painstaking  observance  of  minute  details  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  when  great  cavities  exist,  healing  by  first  intention  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  accurate  application  of  dressings  which  will  exert  pressure.  It 
cannot,  for  example,  be  obtained  after  excision  of  the  hip  unless  dose  contact  of 
the  soft  parts  with  the  exposed  acetabulum  be  secured,  and  in  this  way  no  cavity 
be  left  In  the  same  way  with  amputations  and  the  scraping  out  of  large  abscesses, 
when  the  attempt  to  obtain  primary  union  and  the  absolute  prevention  of  suppu- 
ration is  the  highest  aim  of  antiseptic  treatment  and  of  the  treatment  of  wounds 
in  generaL  Disinfect  your  wounds  with  the  utmost  care ;  sew  them  up,  even  in 
amputations,  as  carefully  as  if  you  were  stitching  a  vesico-vaginal  fistula ;  drain 
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them,  so  that  no  blood  or  effusions  can  possibly  accnmolate  ;  if  the  parts  cannot 
otherwise  be  brought  into  contact,  put  on  a  carefully  graduated  pressure  bandage, 
and  you  will  be  convinced  that  this  end  can  be  obtained  even  under  the  worst 
constitutional  conditions. 

Prof.  EsMAROH,  Kiel :  I  am  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  best  and  most  secure 
methods  of  avoiding  suppuration  and  producing  healing  by  first  intention  is  that 
modification  of  Lister's  treatment  vhich  I  call  antiseptic  permanent  dressing, 
which  has  been  in  use  for  two  years  in  my  practice.  In  order  to  show  you  that 
this  method  is  not  more  dangerous  than  the  pure  Listerian  treatment,  I  will 
shortly  refer  to  our  statistics  of  major  operations  iu  which  this  plan  was 
adopted.  (1)  146  extirpations  of  large  tumours,  including  40  amputations  of  the 
breast,  with  clearing  out  of  the  axilla,  and  14  castrations.  Of  these  3  died— viz., 
1  from  pericarditis  and  inveterate  syphilis,  1  from  apoplexy,  and  1  from  fatty  heart. 
(2)  51  amputations — viz.,  18  of  the  femur,  27  of  the  leg,  5  of  the  upper  arm,  1  of 
the  fore-arm.  Of  these  2  died—viz.,  1  from  shock  depending  on  weakness 
of  the  heart  after  amputation  of  the  thigh,  1  from  delirium  tremena  (3)  61 
resections — viz.,  20  of  the  knee,  8  of  the  ankle-joint,  7  of  the  shoulder-joint,  14 
of  the  elbow,  3  of  the  vnist,  5  of  the  ribs,  1  of  the  sternum^  2  of  the  calcaneus, 
1  of  the  patella.  (4)  11  exarticulations — viz.,  3  of  the  hip,  5  of  the  ankle,  I  of 
the  shoulder,  1  of  the  knee,  which  died  of  exhaustion,  the  patient  suffering 
from  inveterate  syphilis  (gummata  of  both  testicles  were  found  post  mortem) 
emphysema  of  the  lungs,  and  fatty  heart  (5)  26  removals  of  sequestra,  scooping 
out  of  Ciirious  bones,  abscesses  and  fungoid  growths.  (6)  13  nerve  stretchings,  of 
which  12  were  cured,  1  died  from  tetanus.  This  case  was  done  experimentally, 
the  tetanus  being  already  present.  (7)  8  herniotomy  cases,  all  of  which  were 
cured.  (8)  21  cases  of  opening  and  clearing  out  of  **  cold  abscesses."  All  recovered. 

(9)  12  considerable  wounds  and  lacerations  of  the  soft  parts.      AU  recovered. 

(10)  49  complicated  fractures  and  other  large  operation  wounds.  The 
proceedings  adopted,  and  which  were  formerly  described  by  Dr.  Neuber, 
have  been  recently  modified  and  improved,  and  the  results  have  become  more 
certain.  Our  antiseptic  dressing  at  present  consists  of  a  small  iodoform  cushion, 
soaked,  not  with  carbolic  acid,  but  with  a  solution  of  iodoform  in  absolute 
alcohol  (1  to  10),  which  is  secured  with  an  iodoform  gauze  bandage.  Over  this, 
a  large  pillow  of  coarse  jute  and  gauze  is  placed,  and  over  that  again  a  moistened 
gauze  bandage  is  firmly  applied ;  lastly,  the  whole  is  envelq>ed  by  an  elastic 
compress.  We  no  longer  employ  any  protective  silk  or  mackintosh.  The  escape 
of  secretions  is  effected  through  round  holes  made  in  the  skin  by  means  of  a 
punch-forceps,  through  which  are  passed  absorbable  cartilaginous  drainage-tubes. 
India-rubber  tubes  are  seldom  used  by  us  now.  The  advantages  of  the  antiseptic 
permanent  dressing  are :— (l)The  absolute  rest  of  the  wound  until  cicatrization  is 
effected ;  (2)  The  heaUng  of  the  majority  of  the  c&se9  jyer  primam  intmtionem,  even 
those  which  present  the  most  extensive  wounds  ;  (3)  The  avoidance  of  the  danger 
of  infection,  by  renewal  of  applications  and  bandages  ;  (4)  The  diminished  suffer- 
ing of  the  patient ;  (5)  The  diminished  labour  of  the  surgeon;  and  (6)  The  dimi- 
nished expense. 

Mr.  Lund,  Manchester :  I  have  listened  with  profound  interest  to  Mr.  Savory's 
remarks,  and  specially  to  his  generous  tribute  to  the  scientific  value  of  the 
laborious  researches  of  Professor  Lister,  and  in  proof  that  I  agree  with  all 
Mr.  Savory  has  said  as  to  the  importance  of  extreme  cleanliness  in  the  treatment 
of  wounds,  to  a  pamphlet  I  published  some  years  since  on  antisepticity  in 
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surgery,  I  was  content  to  prefix  the  old  motto  "  Keep  the  wound  dean."  In  the 
concludiDg  remarks  of  Professor  Humphry,  I  detected  the  admission  of  one  of 
the  most  valuable  principles  in  the  theory  of  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  their 
consequences  which  the  profession  had  adopted  in  recent  times— viz.,  that  exces- 
sive inflammation  and  pain  in  woimded  surfaces,  ulceration  of  the  edges  of  a 
wound,  or  sloughing  of  its  centre,  with  those  more  severe  constitutional  distur- 
bances, erysipelas,  septicemia,  pyaemia  and  the  like,  have  their  primary  seat  in 
putrefactive  chemical  changes  in  the  secretions  of  the  wound  itself,  and  to  avert 
these  as  ar  fas  possible,  or  to  prevent  them  entirely,  must  be  the  duty  of  the 
surgeon  from  the  earliest  moment  at  which  a  wounded  surfsuse  is  entrusted  to  his 
care.  The  more  simple,  yet  certain,  the  means  employed,  the  more  likely  to 
receive  universal  adoption  in  operative  surgery. 

Pro£  William  Warren  Qreenb,  Portland,  Maine:  Nearly  all  small  wounds 
unite  by  first  intention  if  perfectly  coaptated.  But  larger  and  deeper  ones  do  better 
with  cotton  wool  or  some  other  dressing  that  excludes  the  air.  For  fifteen  years  I 
have  used  cotton  wool  in  all  such  cases.  Then  I  foand  the  need  of  drainage, 
then  came  the  antiseptic  ligature,  then  came  Professor  lister's  method.  There 
is  no  time  here  for  arguing  these  ^estions,  so  that  I  must  content  myself  with 
stating  my  opinions  based  upon  a  large  experience.  First,  let  me  say  that  I  pro- 
test against  being  forced  into  a  false  position  by  the  extreme  advocates  of 
liisterism.  It  has  come  to  pass,  in  America  at  least,  that  if  a  surgeon  does  not 
follow  all  the  details  of  Lister  s  method,  he  is  classed  with  those  who  oppose 
antiseptic  treatment.  This  is  very  much  like  the  treatment  of  the  homoeopaths, 
who,  because  we  would  not  accept  the  dogmas  of  Hahnemann,  called  us  allopaths. 
I  believe  every  member  of  this  Section  believes  in  the  most  thorough  antisepsis 
and  asepsis  possible.  The  only  question  is  as  to  methods.  I  for  one  believe 
the  details  of  what  is  called  pure  Listerism  unnecessary  and  impracticable 
for  a  surgeon  in  large  private  practice.  Again,  I  do  not  believe  the  spray 
necessary,  nor  do  I  believe  carbolic  acid  necessary  or  safe.  You  all  heard 
Professor  Keith's  testimony  on  this  point  last  week.  My  own  experience  and 
observation  correspond  with  his  conclusions.  At  present,  although  the  question 
is  entirely  open,  I  believe  that  perfect  cleanliness,  the  use  of  animal  ligatures, 
thorough  drainage,  perfect  coaptation  of  the  flaps  by  proper  sutures,  the  use  of 
water  for  sponging  at  blood  heat  (in  a  bad  atmosphere  I  would  add  some  anti- 
septic like  boracic  acid),  and  an  external  dressing  of  cotton  wool,  give  the  best 
chances  for  union  by  first  intention. 

Dr.  Jambs  Hardie,  Manchester :  I  would  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  preventing 
the  separation  of  the  wound  surfaces  by  blood  or  inflammatory  discharge.  These 
will  certainly  collect  in  the  corners  of  the  wound  and  cellular  interspace,  imless 
means  be  taken  to  maintain  the  entire  surface  in  accurate  apposition.  I  secure 
this  object  by  the  application  of  damp  sponges,  firmly  applied  by  bandages.  The 
resilience  of  this  material  renders  it  suitable  for  elastic  pressure,  while  its 
absorptive  property  enables  it  with  great  readiness  to  absorb  any  discharge 
which  may  perhaps  have  taken  place.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are  accurately 
brought  together,  and  no  drainage  is  used.  The  dressing  is  not  changed  until  the 
tenth  day,  when  firm  union  may  be  expected  to  have  occurred  (several  cases  in 
point  were  mentioned).  I  consider  that  we  have  too  little  recognized  the  fact 
that  discharge  is  not  necessary  in  the  primary  union  of  wounds,  and  that  our 
efforts  ought  to  be  directed  to  means  of  preventing  rather  than  of  absorbing  it. 
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Mr.  J.  K  BABiONy  Dublin :  The  antiseptic  method  of  dressing  of  wonnds  has  so 
many  special  applications  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  special  cases  to 
which  I  am  about  to  refer  may  be  of  interest  to  some  membersof  this  Congress.  In 
the  hope  that  this  may  be  so,  I  venture  to  take  up  a  few  minutes  of  your  time.  The 
special  cases  to  which  I  refer  are  those  of  sinuses  remaining  after  the  opening  of 
abscesses,  dec,  not  those  connected  with  diseased  bone.  The  shortest  and  clearest 
way  to  explain  my  meaning  will  be  to  relate  the  facts  of  two  cases : — (1)  That  of  a 
young  and  strumous  girl  who  had  a  series  of  abscesses  in  the  right  mamma,  ending 
in  numerous  sinuses  which  would  not  heal  under  ordinary  treatment  In  this  case, 
after  a  failure  by  all  other  means — for  at  this  time  I  was  not  as  well  aware  as  I 
am  now  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  the  antiseptic  method  of  dressing— Uie 
following  method  of  dressing  was  used :  the  sinuses  were  first  of  all  thoroughly 
cleansed  by  a  solution  of  a  chloride  of  lime,  then  they  were  injected  by  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  zinc  (20  gr.  to  1  oz.),  then  under  the  spray  a  piece  of  lint  was  laid  over 
the  wounds,  well  wetted  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  this  was  covered  with  a 
pad  of  salicylic  tow,  the  whole  covered  with  carbolic  gauze,  and  kept  in  position  with 
a  gauze  bandage  and  calico  bandage,  in  three  days  the  sinuses  were  nearly  healed ; 
in  a  week  they  were  healed.  (2)  A  woman  was  sent  from  the  West  of  Ireland 
whose  appearance  gave  the  idea  that  she  was  the  subject  of  some  malignant  disease 
—the  only  lesion,  however,  which  I  could  detect  was  a  small  abscess  in  the  right 
thigh ;  this  had  been  opened,  and  had  been  discharging  pus  for  months,  but 
at  this  time  had  healed  over.  There  was  evidently  a  little  pus  under  the  skin, 
so  I  opened  this,  and  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  pus  was  discharged,  a  probe  introduced 
ran  down  twelve  inches,  outside  the  fascia.  In  this  case  the  same  kind  of 
dressing  was  employed— the  wound  and  sinus  were  first  thoroughly  cleansed, 
then  syringed  with  the  chloride  of  zinc  solution,  then  dressed  with  salicylic 
tow  and  carbolic  gauze.  From  the  day  this  dressing  was  applied  suppura- 
tion ceased,  the  sinus  was  soundly  healed  in  a  week,  and  in  three  weeks  the 
patient  left  the  hospital,  so  changed  in  her  appearance  as  to  be  unlike  the  sickly 
person  she  was  when  admitted. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Gant  ,  London :  All  surgeons  are,  of  course,  agreed  as  to  the  vital  im- 
portance of  preventing  septicemia  in  wound  treatment  There  can  be  no  such  dis- 
tinction recognised  as  antiseptic  and  septic  surgeons.  But  there  may  be  wide  dif- 
ferences of  judgment  with  regard  to  the  methods  of  attaining  the  same  end  in  view. 
Much  has  been  urged  in  favour  of  antisepticism  by  the  Listerian  method  of  spray 
and  gauze,  and  much  also,  with  more  apparent  reason,  in  evidence  of  simpler 
methods— still  involving  the  influence  of  some  antiseptic  agent;  but  I  would 
briefly  advocate  the  superior  advantage  of  hygienic  conditions,  notably  with  regard 
to  free  ventilation,  as  aflecting  the  atmospheric  surroimdings  of  wounds.  Having 
closely  watched  the  behaviour  of  woimds  under  treatment  with  the  strictest  anti- 
septic dressings,  and  without  any  such  dressings,  my*  experience  for  some  years 
has  at  last  impelled  me  to  the  conclusion  that  no  appreciable  diflerence  can  be  dis- 
cerned between  the  clinical  career  of  wounds  under  either  circumstances — ^provided 
only  that  what  I  would  term  preseptic  hygienic  conditions  engage  the  constant  and 
vigilant  attention  of  the  surgeon.  Thus,  the  open  treatment  of  wounds  and  the 
dry  lint  method  of  dressing  have  compared  most  favourably  with  any  antiseptic 
precautions  at  the  Eoyal  Free  Hospital.  But  this  preventive  aspect  of  septicemia 
proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  wound  is  kept  free  of  organic  matter,  in 
the  form  of  blood,  pus,  or  sero-lymph  effusion.    Whether  such  freedom  be  effected 
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by  exposure,  in  order  to  induce  a  dry-glazed  state  of  the  wound  before  the 
coaptation  of  its  surfaces,  according  to  Liston's  procedure  after  amputation,  or 
whether  drainage  be  employed  by  tube  or  position  of  the  part,  in  either  way  any 
collection  of  organic  matter  may  be  prevented,  and  the  local  condition  essential 
to  primary  union  is  fulfilled.  In  most  parts  of  the  body  I  prefer  position  to  the 
introduction  of  a  foreign  substance  for  the  drainage  of  wounds ;  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  fluid  issuing  from  the  aperture  of  a  drainage- 
tube,  although  oozing  up  the  sides  of  the  conduit  pipe.  To  illustrate  the  behaviour 
of  wounds  with  and  without  antiseptic  precautions,  when  subject  to  healthy 
hygienic  conditions,  I  may  cite  a  few  cases  now  under  treatment  in  the  hospital  :^ 
(1)  Necroais  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  from  diffuse  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis, 
with  secondary  S3rnovitis  and  articular  destruction  of  the  knee-joint.  The  patient, 
a  boy,  aged  10  years,  had  a  small  wound  just  above  the  ankle,  from  whence 
diffuse  inflammation  spread  up  the  leg,  in  .the  form  of  lymphatitis,  but  which 
assumed  a  uniform  blush  redness,  accompanied  with  considerable  swelling  and 
deep-seated  pain.  Periosteal  suppuration  supervened  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 
tibia;  foUowed  by  acute  s3movitis  of  the  knee-joint,  with  ulceration  of  the 
cartilages.  Openings  were  made  both  in  the  leg  and  in  the  joint,  and  drainage- 
tabes  were  introduced.  These  surgical  procedures  were  taken  under  Listerian 
antiseptic  precautions,  witli  after-dressings  accordingly,  my  house-surgeon  having 
been  specially  trained  by  Mf .  Lister,  and  the  most  approved  appliances  used.  After 
thus  opening  the  abscesses,  the  temperature  fell  to  sub-normal,  but  in  two  days  it  rose 
to  102'6°,  and  the  pulse  was  144.  The  destructive  course  of  the  disease  continued, 
with  profuse  suppurative  discharge  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  evidently  putrefac- 
tive. At  the  same  time  the  temperature  and  pulse  went  up  and  down  in  response  to 
the  state  of  the  limb.  July  30.~A  week  ago  I  removed  the  limb,  amputation  being 
performed  in  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh.  No  antiseptic  precautions  were  taken, 
and  the  stump  was  dressed  with  dry  lint  and  bandage.  On  the  day  after  opera- 
tion, the  temperature  was  only  98*4°,  rising,  however,  in  the  evening  two  degrees, 
with  a  pulse  of  100.  On  the  second  day,  the  normal  standard  was  regained,  and 
has  since  been  maintained,  with  a  variation  of  only  one  degree  of  temperature — 
i.0.,  99*4^.  The  flaps  of  the  amputation-wound  are  uniting  firmly,  some  pus  having 
been  discharged  from  the  lower  angle,  the  stump  being  placed  in  position  for 
drainage.  This  case  is  eminently  suggestive,  as  showing  the  course  of  an  ampu- 
tation wound  iu  favourable  contrast  with  that  of  the  previously  opened  abscess  in 
the  leg  and  in  the  knee-joint,  when  guarded  by  the  strictest  Listerian  precautions. 
And  the  comparison  is  the  more  apposite,  as  being  exhibited  in  the  same  patient 
in  the  same  ward  of  the  same  hospital.  (2)  In  another  bone-case,  t  removed  a 
sequestrum  from  the  lower  third  of  the  femur.  No  antiseptic  precautions  were 
taken  during  this  operation,  nor  subsequently,  yet,  under  dry  Unt  dressing,  the 
iavolucrum-cavity  has  filled  up  with  conspicuously  healthy  granulations,  resulting 
in  a  linear  cicatrix.  Throughout  this  process  of  healing,  the  temperature  has 
remained  quite  normal — 98*2°;  except  on  one  day  only,  when  from  some  tempo- 
rary cause,  it  rose  two  degrees.  (3)  Excision  of  the  knee-joint  in  acute  trau- 
matic synovitis,  with  rapid  destruction  of  the  articular  cartilages.  On  the  28th  of 
June,  about  six  weeks  since,  a  boy,  aged  16,  sustained  a  severe  contusion  of  the 
right  knee,  with  laceration  of  the  integument  in  front  of  the  joint ;  he  having  been 
knocked  down  by  a  railway  train.  Abscesses  around  the  joint,  with  suppurative 
synovitis,  were  promptly  treated  by  openings  and  drainage;  a  probe  c(»uld  be 
passed  through  ike  articulation  in  two  or  three  directions,  and  the  ends  of  bone 
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were  felt  to  be  denuded  of  cartilage.  All  this  occurred  in  the  course  of  a  week  or 
ten  days.  An  exhausting  discharge  continued,  and  the  patients  general  health 
soon  succumbed.  Having  regard,  therefore,  to  this  constitutional  condition,  I 
n;8olved  to  excise  the  joint,  although  in  a  state  of  acute  synovial  inflammation. 
After  the  operation,  the  limb  was  put  up  with  my  double  splint,  and  the  wound 
dressed  as  usual,  with  dry  lint  and  bandaga  This  was  done  on  July  30,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  week  the  discharge,  which  had  i^^viously  amounted  to  four  or 
five  ounces  daily,  has  now  become  reduced  to  two  or  three  drachms  of  perfectly 
healthy  pus.  The  incision  is  uniting  throughout  its  extent,  except  at  the. angles 
which  close  as  the  oozing  ceases.  The  temperature  before  operation^  102°  to  104°, 
has  fallen  to  100°,  99°,  and  the  normal  standard.  Appetite  has  returned,  diarrhoea 
has  ceased,  and  altogether  the  patient's  health  has  undergone  a  marked  improve- 
ment. These  few  cases,  from  a  large  assortment,  will  suffice  to  show  what  may  be 
done  in  surgery  without  any  antiseptic  measures,  when  practised  under  advan- 
tageous circumstances  of  hygiene.  If  surgeons  be  compelled  to  perform  opera- 
tions in  a  foul  hospital,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  there  the  high  ritual 
of  Listerian  antisepticbm  has  yielded  some  splendid  results ;  and  that  even  more 
simple  precautions  than  the  spray  and  gauze  have  been  followed  by  an  appreciable 
diminution  of  septic  'blood-poisoning.  But  these  topical  safeguards  are  apt  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  from  the  higher  consideration  of  the  hygienic 
conditions  in  which  his  patient  diould  be  placed  beyond  that  of  mere  wound- 
dressing.  With  the  advantage  of  clean  air,  drainage  of  organic  matter  and  dry 
lint  protection  from  external  irritation  wiU  be  all  that  is  nec€|ssary  for  the  natural 
process  of  healing— the  simple  means  that  they  should  take  who  have  the  power 
and  they  should  keep  who  can. 

Professor  LETi^YAirr,  Lyons :  I  should  like  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
practical  results  of  the  employment  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  at  the  H6tel  Dieu, 
at  Lyons.  In  1868  I  made  some  attempts  with  this  plan  of  treatment,  but  did 
not  regularly  institute  it  till  July,  1875,  since  which  time  purulent  infection  has 
disappeared  from  my  wards,  erysipelas  is  less  common  and  less  grave,  and  primary 
union  has  become  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception.  I  am  able  now  to  perform 
with  confidence  many  operations  which  formerly  I  would  not  have  undertaken, 
especially  the  opening  and  scraping  of  joints  affected  with  fungous  disease ;  I  am 
also  able  to  adopt  successfully  conservative  measures  in  injuries  of  the  gravest  kind. 
But  the  most  marked  effect  is  the  diminution  of  mortality,  which  has  kept 
pace  with  the  thoroughness  and  extent  of  the  application  of  the  treatment,  tiU, 
during  a  period  of  five  years,  it  has  been  reduced  by  almost  a  half!  This  is  all  the 
more  remarkable,  as  no  similar  reduction  had  occurred  previously.  During  the 
previous  sixteen  years  the  mortality  varied  from  7'72  to  6*25  per  cent.,  and  reached 
at  times  a  very  high  percentaga  Thus,  in  1863, 1866, 1867,  and  1873  it  was  7*69 
per  cent ;  in  1864, 1865, 1871,  714  percent;  in  1860, 1861, 1862, 1869,  6'66  per  cent. ; 
in  1872, 1874, 1875,  6*25.  Since  1875  it  had  diminished,  reaching  in  1878,  4*96  per 
cent,  and  in  1879,  the  last  year  for  which  the  statistics  are  made  out,  4*b3  per  cent 
On  such  results  as  these  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  congratulating 
Mr.  Lister.  Still,  I  must  observe  that  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  the  theory 
that  wounds  are  infected  by  the  air  and  its  micro-organisms,  is  the  true  one.  The 
remarkable  labours  of  Pasteur  have  led  surgeons  to  endeavour  to  eliminate  this 
cause  of  infection  from  their  wounds,  and  when  M.  A.  Gu^rin  introduced  in  1870 
his  method  of  treatment,  based  upon  this  idea^  and  obtained  his  brilliant  success, 
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the  tnith  of  the  theory  seemed  confirmed,  but  I  have  shown  in  1872  that  in  fact 
the  micro-organisms  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  under  this  form  of  dressing, 
and  also  that  they  do,  in  fact,  grow  and  multiply  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  as, 
indeed,  is  indicated  by  the  odour  exhaled  by  the  wounds,  even  while  the  wounds 
are  healing  well  Evidently  the  theory  is  at  fault.  Whilst  engaged  in  investigating 
the  ventilation  at  the  H6tel  Dieu,  at  Lyons,  in  1875, 1  ascertained  this  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  Maternity  Department  of  this  Institution  had  remained  free  from 
infectious  disease,  though  situated  in  an  atmosphere  presumably  swarming  with 
aerial  germs  of  disease — ie,,  in  close  proximity  to  the  most  unhealthy  surgical  wards, 
the  chemical  theatre,  the  dissecting  rooms,  the  operating  theatre,  &c.  If  the 
air  and  its  miasmata  were  amongst  the  causes  of  infection  in  the  wounds 
of  lying-in  women,  this  Maternity  ought  to  have  been  often  the  seat  of  frightful 
epidemics,  but  as  not  one  had  occurred,  I  cannot  assign  much  weight  to  the 
theory  of  contagion  through  the  atmosphere.  The  explanation  given  by  me  was 
that  this  Maternity  was,  as  it  were,  closed  to  outsiders.  There  are  no  cliniques,  no 
midwives,  no  frequent  examinations  Specially  trained  sisters  attend  to  every- 
thing ;  the  physician  merely  gives  his  orders,  which  are  carried  out  by  them.  If 
the  8urgeon  is  called  in,  he  merely  operates,  and  has  no  more  to  do  with  the 
patient.  It  is  to  this  seclusion  that  I  refer  the  healthiness  of  this  Maternity,  which 
is  exceptional  amongst  the  large  French  hospitals.  I  apply  the  same  hypothesis 
to  explain  the  success  of  the  cotton-wool  treatment,  in  which  the  wounds  are 
nntouched  for  many  days,  and  are  thus  left  free  from  external  contamination ;  and, 
therefore,  if  they  have  not  been  affected  with  the  causes  of  purulent  infection  at 
the  time  of  operation,  they  escape.  I  must  insist  on  the  primary  importance  of 
this  direct  contamination  by  means  of  hands,  instruments,  &&,  and  maintain,  that 
the  excellent  results  to  be  obtained  from  the  adoption  of  Lister's  dressing  depend 
rather  upon  the  avoidance  of  this  cause,  than  upon  the  exclusion  of  the  sources  of 
purulent  infection  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Lkter,  in  concluding  the  debate,  spoke  to  the  following  effect  :* — 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — To  those  of  you  who  know  from  personal 
experience  what  antiseptic  measures  can  do  for  surgery,  it  may  well  seem  strange 
to  find  some  who  have  taken  part  in  this  discussion  still  assigning  them  a  secondary 
place  in  the  treatment  of  wounds.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  is,  I  believe,  to  be 
found  chiefly  in  the  success, — nay,  the  brilliant  success, — sometimes  obtained  without 
the  use  of  any  antiseptic  means  whatever.  This  has  been  conspicuously  the  case 
with  abdominal  surgery,  and  especially  with  ovariotomy.  Ovariotomy,  indeed, 
has  sometimes  been  spoken  of  as  a  touchstone  of  the  efficacy  of  the  antiseptic 
treatment.  The  success  which  has  attended  antiseptic  ovariotomy  has  been 
regarded  as  a  signal  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  antiseptic  princif)le.  Such,  however, 
has  never  been  my  own  view.  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  and  Dr.  Thomas  Keith  obtained 
residts  which  astonished  the  world  before  strict  antiseptic  treatment  was  thought 
of ;  and  when,  several  years  ago.  Dr.  Keith  expressed  to  me  an  intention  of  per- 
forming ovariotomy  antiseptically,  I  strongly  dissuaded  him  froiu  his  purpose.  I 
knew  his  already  brilliant  success ;  I  felt  that  our  spray  apparatus  was  as  yet 
inadequate  for  the  production  of  a  cloud  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  whole  field 


*  In  preparing  these  remarks  for  the  press,  Mr.  Lister  has  expanded  somewhat  the 
facts  and  arguments  adduced  during  the  necessarily  limited  time  at  his  disposal  iu  the 
discussion. 
Pabt  n.  B  B 
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of  operation,  and  sufficiently  fine  to  avoid  needless  irritation,  and  I  was  also 
aware  that  such  operations  are  often  both  very  protracted  and  very  anxious,  while 
in  proportion  to  the  duration  and  the  anxiety  of  an  operation  is  the  chance  of  the 
negleot  of  some  apparently  trivial,  yet  important,  element  in  the  procedure.  And  if 
the  antiseptic  treatment  were  attempted  in  ovariotomy,  and  failed  in  its  immediate 
object,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  not  only  nugatory,  but  injurious.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  in  any  case  of  ovariotomy  performed  without  antiseptic  measures,  there  was 
a  contest  between  effusion  from  the  wounded  surfaces  and  absorption  of  the  effused 
serum  by  the  uninjured  peritoneum.  If  absorption  kept  pace  with  effusion,  there 
was  no  time  for  putrefactive  fermentation  to  take  place  in  the  effused  liquid ;  but 
if  absorption  lagged  behind,  and  effusion  predominated,  the  serum  accumulated  in 
the  abdominal  cavity,  and  putrefying,  gave  rise  to  septicaemia.  Now,  supposing 
ah  antiseptic  like  carbolic  acid  to  be  employed  in  the  operation,  the  peritoneal 
surfaces,  as  well  as  those  of  the  wound,  would  be  more  or  less  irritated  by  it,  and 
ia  proportion  to  this  irritation  would  effusion  be  increased  and  absorbing  power 
enfeebled,  till  such  time  as  the  temporary  effect  of  the  carbolic  acid  had  subsided. 
And  if,  in  spite  of  the  antiseptic  means,  active  septic  matter  had  been  introduced, 
putrefaction  and  septicaemia  would  be  the  natural  result. 

At  the  same  time  J  believed  that  the  day  would  come  when  strict  antiseptic 
treatment  would  prove  valuable  in  ovariotomy.  Especially  did  I  anticipate  that 
it  would  permit  early  operation  for  small  tumours,  instead  of  the  patient  being 
kept  waiting  in  anxiety,  as  used  to  be  the  case,  till  the  tumour  should  have  attained 
large  dimensions.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  I  think,  judging  from  the  records  that 
have  come  to  us  from  various  quarters,  and  especially  from  Germany,  that  strict 
antiseptic  treatment  has  rendered  vefy  great  service  to  ovariotomy ;  that  it  has 
made  the  surgeon  Inore  independent  of  healthy  surroundings,  and  also  has  made  less 
essential  the  excessively  minute  care  during  the  operation,  and  the  close  attention 
after  it,  which  we  have  all  so  much  admired  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Keith.  Thus 
surgeons  generally  have  been  brought,  by  the  use  of  antiseptic  means,  much  more 
nearly  towards  the  high  level  of  Wells  and  Keith.  Even  Keith,  on  at  length  adopting 
strict  antiseptic  measures  with  an  improved  spray,  for  a  while  surpassed  himself  by 
an  unbroken  series  of  eighty  successful  cases.  Yet,  wonderful  as  this  achievement 
was,  it  was  only  a  difference  in  degree  from  his  former  experience,  and  assuredly 
no  absolute  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  new  means  employed.  Of  late,  I  under- 
stand, he  has  abandoned  the  spray,  for  reasons  which  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  him  explain  when  this  subject  was  discussed  at  the  Congress ;  and  I  am 
informed  that  he  continues  to  have  admirable  results,  which  cannot  surprise  us 
when  we  remember  what  he  had  arrived  at  in  his  early  period  without  adopting^ 
antiseptic  measures.* 

But  how,  it  may  naturally  be  asked,  can  the  success  of  ovariotomy,  performed 
without  the  use  of  antiseptic  means,  be  reconciled  with  the  truth  of  the  antiseptic 
principle  ?  The  answer  is,  1  believe,  to  be  found  partly  in  certain  peculiarities  of 
the  abdominal  cavity,  and  partly  in  circumstances  common  to  wounds  in  general 

*  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  Pr.  Keith  always  paid  the  most  scmpuloas 
attention  to  cleanliDess ;  and  among  the  elements  of  that  deanliness  he  inolnded  what 
was  a  very  important  antiseptic  precaution — ^viz.,  the  purification  of  the  sponges  which  he 
used  by  boiling  them ;  impure  sponges  being  undoubtedly  a  very  fertile  source  of  septic 
contamination,  while  protracted  boiling  is  a  most  effectual  means  of  dettroyiog  septio 
ferments. 
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One  great  pecoliarity  of  opsration-wounds  within  the  abdomen,  as  com])ared'  witk 
those  in  ordinary  situations,  is  that  already  referred  to— viz.,  that  the  plasma  from 
^  the  cut  surface  is  poured  out  into  a  large  cavity  Imed  with  a  serous  membrane 
disposed  to  absorb  it  as  fast  as  it  is  e£fused.  Thus,  without  drainage  or  any  outlet 
whatever  for  discharge  being  provided,  the  serum  is,  under  favourable  droum- 
stances,  prevented  from  accumulating,  as  it  would  in  ordinary  wounds  similarly 
treated,  and  opx)ortunity  is  not  afforded  for  putrefaction. 

Another  &vourable  result  of  the  disposition  of  the  parts  is,  that  even  if  some 
accumulation  of  fluid  does  take  place,  the  large  size  of  the  cavity,  naturally 
adapted  for  variations  in  capacity,  prevents  the  occurrence  of  tension,  which  is  so 
conmion  a  cause  of  disturbance  in  ordinary  wounds.  More  especiidly  if  a  large 
tumour  has  been  removed,  the  part  affected  is  left  in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect 
flaccidity  and  relaxation. 

A  further  peculiarity  in  favour  of  abdominal  wounds  is  due  to  the  high  vital 
power  of  the  peritoneum.  I  recollect  making  a  post  mortem  examination  in  a  case 
of  strangulated  hernia,  where  death  had  taken  place  within  forty-eight  hours  of 
the  operation,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  discover  the  site  of  the  incision  by  in- 
spection from  within  the  abdomen,  so  completely  had  the  peritoneal  wound  already 
cicatrized.  This  high  degree  of  vital  energy  operates  beneficially  in  a  manner 
which  I  shall  be  better  able  to  explain  when  I  have  spoken  of  some  drcum- 
stances  common  to  all  wounds  in  their  relations  to  septic  agencies. 

At  the  Cambridge  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  last  year,  I 
brought  forward  facts  which  showed  that  the  serum  of  blood  is  not  at  all  so 
favourable  a  soil  for  the  growth  of  micro-organisms  as  I  had  previously  imagined. 
If  we  take  a  glass  of  uncontaminated  milk  or  urine,  so  arranged  that,  if  left 
untouched,  it  will  remain  for  any  length  of  time  free  from  organisms,  and  add  to 
it  a  drop  of  ordinary  water,  we  are  sure  to  find  in  a  few  days  evidence  of  bacteric 
development  in  the  liquid.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  milk,  which  appears  to  afford 
pabulum  for  almost  all  varieties  of  micro-organisms,  I  have  shown  that  if  a  dozen 
glasses  of  the  liquid  in  a  state  of  purity,  in  vessels  suitably  arranged  to  prevent  con- 
tamination from  without,  receive  each  y^  minim  of  tap  water,  most  of  the  glasses 
will  develop  bacteria,  though  probably  of  different  species,  in  the  different  vessels, 
showing  how  numerous  and  how  various  are  the  micro-organisms  really  present  in 
water.*  Even  the  comparatively  crude  liquid  which  we  call  "Pasteur's  Solution" 
— a  mere  solution  of  cane-sugar,  tartrate  of  ammonia,  and  earthy  salts,  in  which 
many  kinds  of  bacteria  refuse  to  grow  at  all — ^will  be  pretty  sure  to  produce  such 
organisms  in  a  few  days  if  a  drop  of  tap  water  is  added  to  it  Now  from  these 
analogies,  and  knowing  as  we  do  to  our  cost  that  blood  serum  is  but  too  liable  to 
putrefactive  fermentation,  I  had  assumed  that  ordinary  water  contained  putrefac- 
tive bacteria  in  a  form  that  would  develop  in  serum. 

But  when,  in  the  course  of  an  experiment  to  be  again  referred  to,  I  drew  blood 
with  antiseptic  precautions  from  the  jugular  vein  of  an  ox  into  a  series  of  purified 
bottles,  about  htdf  an  ounce  into  each,  and,  having  allowed  the  blood  to  coagulate 
and  the  clot  to  shrink,  introduced  into  them  various  quantities  of  tap  water  to 
mingle  with  the  expressed  serum,  I  found  to  my  surprise  that  not  only  an  entire 


*  See  On  the  Lactic  Fermentation,  ''TransactionB  of  the  Pathological  Societv  of 
London/*  1878.  The  resolts  of  such  an  experiment  differ  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year.  In  oold  wintry  weather,  when  bacteria  might  be  expected  to  be  less  nomerous,  it 
may  happen  that  few  of  the  inoculated  glasses  show  any  change  at  aU. 
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minim,  but  two,  four,  and  even  eight  minims  failed  to  induce  putrefaction,  although 
the  bottles  were  kept  in  a  warm  box  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  I  have  since 
confinned  this  experiment  in  the  ox,  and  have  also  extended  it  to  the  blood  of 
other  animals— the  donkey  and  the  dog — with  similar  results.  I  even  found  that 
putrid  blood  in  full  activity,  if  largely  diluted  with  water  purified  by  boiling,  and 
introduced  in  small  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  serum,  failed  to  occasion  putre- 
faction, or  the  development  of  any  organisms  that  I  could  discover  by  ordinary 
microscopic  examination.  Yet  the  same  quantities  of  the  same  dilutions  quickly 
gave  rise  to  putrefaction  in  blood  of  the  same  animal  altered  by  dilution  with  an 
equal  part  of  purified  water ;  showing  that  they  really  possessed  septic  energy, 
though  unable  to  exert  it  upon  normal  serum.  Not  that  the  blood  of  these 
animals  was  in  its  natural  state  incapable  of  putrefaction :  for  inoculation  with  a 
mere  trace  of  undiluted  putrid  blood  soon  rendered  it  highly  offensive.  But 
the  results  of  these  experiments  seemed  to  point  to  the  remarkable  conclusion 
that,  after  having  been  widely  diffused  by  means  of  water,  bacteria  are  incapable 
of  developing  in  undiluted  healthy  serum.  In  this  respect,  serum  is  totally 
different  in  its  behaviour  from  milk,  in  which,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,*  a 
single  Bacterium  lacUs,  detached  from  others  by  a  similar  process  of  diffusion  by 
means  of  water,  is  as  sure  to  produce  its  kind  as  are  a  million  taken  directly  from 
souring  milk. 

How  it  is  that  the  diffusion  of  the  bacteria  renders  them  incapable  of  develop- 
ing in  serum,  I  do  not  profess  to  understand.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  that  when 
bacteria  are  introduced  directly  from  putrid  blood,  the  products  of  the  putrid  fer- 
mentation adhering  to  them  may  induce  chemically  an  alteration  in  the  normal 
quality  of  the  serum  which,  when  thus  impaired,  may  prove  amenable  to  the 
nutritive  energies  of  the  micro-organisms;  while,  conversely,  copious  ablution 
with  water  may  remove  from  the  bacteria  the  associated  substances  which  thus 
act  as  their  pioneers.  This  view  might  be  otherwise  expressed  by  saying  that  the 
bacteria  per  se  are  unable  to  grow  in  normal  serum,  and  can  only  develop  in  that 
liquid  when  it  has  been  vitiated,  whether  by  the  addition  of  water  or  by  the  action 
of  small  quantities  of  the  acrid  products  of  putrefaction. 

Or,  again,  it  seems  to  me  conceivable  that  the  normal  serum  may  oppose  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  the  nutritive  attractions  of  an  individual  bacterium,  but 
that  this  may  be  overcome  by  the  associated  action  of  several  of  the  organisms  in 
close  proximity,  after  the  analogy  of  the  more  energetic  operation  of  a  concentrated 
solution  of  a  chemical  re-agent.  But,  whatever  be  the  explanation,  the  fact  remains. 

I  have  also  made  observations  on  the  effects  of  exposure  of  uncontaminated 
blood  to  air  in  different  localities ;  and  I  have  found  that  even  the  introduction  of 
considerable  quantities  of  dust  has  not  led  to  putrefactive  change. 

Applying  this  knowledge  to  the  discussion  of  ovariotomy  performed  without 
antiseptic  precautions,  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself  whether  in  many 
cases  any  septic  organisms  have  really  been  introduced  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
in  a  condition  capable  of  developing  in  the  effused  serum.  And  thus  we  have  sug- 
gested to  us  a  further  explanation  of  the  success  of  such  operations. 

But  the  facts  which  have  been  elicited  by  the  experiments  referred  to  have  a  &r 
wider  range  of  application  than  to  the  special  case  of  ovariotomy.  They  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  putrefaction  so  apt  to  occur  in  wounds  not  treated  antiseptically 
is  due  rather  to  septic  matter  in  a  concentrated  form  than  to  the  diffused  con- 

♦  Vide  "Path.  Trans.,*'  he.  dL 
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dition  in  which  it  exists  either  in  water  or  in  air.  They  suggest  the  highlypm- 
I>ortant  question — Is  the  spray  really  necessary?  In  other  words — Is  there 
sufficient  chance  of  the  air  of  an  operating  theatre  or  private  room  containing 
septic  matter  which  can  prove  effective  in  blood  serum,  to  make  it  needful  to  re- 
gard the  question  of  contamination  from  the  atmosphere  at  all  ?  If  the  answer 
must  be  given  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  choice  must  lie  between  the  spray  and 
antiseptic  irrigation  during  the  operation,  at  intervals  varying  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  surgeon,  with  syringing  of  the  cavity  of  the  wound  after  stitching, 
and  syringing  also  at  every  dressing,  then  I  should  give  my  voice  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  spray,  as  being  more  sure  of  attaining  its  object,  and  involving  less 
irritation  of  the  wound,  and  also  (if  carbolic  acid  be  the  antiseptic  used)  much  less 
risk  of  carbolic  poisoning.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  distinctly  borne  in 
mind  that  the  spray  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  least  important  of  our  antiseptic 
means ;  and  that  the  circumstance  that  a  surgeon  does  not  happen  to  have  a  spray 
producer  at  hand  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  his  abandoning  the  attempt  to  obtain 
aseptic  results.  But  if  the  apparatus  for  the  spray  is  at  my  disposal,  I  for  my 
part  do  not  as  yet  dare  to  abandon  it.  By  the  careful  use  of  our  present  means, 
the  spray  included,  we  have  arrived,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say,  at  absolute 
security  of  attaining  the  great  object  in  view,  provided  that  we  have  the  two 
essential  conditions  complied  with,  an  unbroken  skin  to  start  with,  and  the  seat  of 
operation  sufficiently  distant  from  any  source  of  putrefaction  to  admit  of  adequate 
overlapping  of  the  surrounding  integument  by  the  requisite  dressing.  I  leave  it 
to  those  who  have  done  me  the  honour  to  visit  my  wards  to  judge  whether  I  am 
guilty  of  exaggeration  in  making  this  strong  statement.  Such  being  the  case,  I 
should  not  feel  justified,  except  on  perfectly  established  grounds,  in  omitting  any 
part  of  the  machinery  by  which  results  so  important  to  our  fellow-creatures  have 
been  arrived  at. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  aware  that,  concomitantly  with  the  perfecting  of  the  spray 
there  has  been  an  improvement  in  other  parts  of  our  antiseptic  arrangements:  and 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  our  increased  uniformity  of  good  results  may  not  be 
due  to  the  latter  rather  than  to  the  former.  And  it  may  be,  for  aught  I  know,  that, 
when  the  International  Medical  Congress  next  meets,  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  of 
results  of  a  still  higher  order  obtained  without  using  the  spray  at  aU.  For  if  further 
investigation  should  confirm  the  conclusion  to  which  our  recent  facts  seem  to 
point,  and  it  should  indeed  be  proved  that  all  idea  of  atmospheric  contamination 
of  our  wounds  during  operations  may  be  thrown  to  the  winds,  then  no  one  willsay 
with  more  joy  than  myself,  "  Fort  mit  dem  Spray."* 

The  fact  that  normal  serum  is  not  made  to  putrefy  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  water  came  out  unexpectedly  in  the  course  of  an  experiment  designed 
to  illustrate  a  view  which  I  had  long  entertained  as  an  inference  from  circum- 
stances observed  in  surgical  practice — viz.,  that  an  undisturbed  blood-clot  has  a 
special  power  of  preventing  the  development  of  septic  bacteria.  This  property  1 
ascribed  to  the  white  corpuscles,  which  are  well  known  to  retain  their  life  long 
after  blood  has  been  shed  from  the  body.t  I  supposed  these  living  elements  of 
the  clot  to  produce  this  effect  in  accordance  with  a  principle  which  I  believe  I 

*  This  is  the  title  of  a  recent  paper  by  Professor  BnmB,  of  Tubingen,  advocating  the 
Babetitntion  of  carbolic  irrigation  for  the  spray. 

t  Last  autumn  I  observed  amoeboid  movements  in  white  corpuscles  from  the  buffy 
'  coat  of  a  donkey's  blood,  which  had  been  for  two  days  in  a  glass  vessel. 
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happened  to  be  the  first  to[demonfl(trate,  but  which  is  now  generally  admitted—viz*, 
that  the  tissues  of  a  healthy  living  body  have  a  power  of  counteracting  the  ener* 
gies  of  bacteria  in  their  vicinity,  and  preventing  their  development 

The  experiment  which  I  related  at  Cambridge  seemed  to  confirm  this  view. 
I  have  already  described  one  part  of  that  experiment^  consisting  of  the 
introduction  of  small  quantities  of  water  into  [vessels  containing  uncontami- 
nated  blood  after  coagulation  had  occurred,  and  the  clot  had  shrunk  so  as  to  press 
out  the  serum.  In  the  other  part  of  the  experiment  the  water  was  introduced 
before  the  blood  into  the  purified  bottles  which  were  to  receive  it ;  so  that  any 
organisms  which  the  water  contained  were  diffused  in  the  entire  mass  of  the  blood 
before  coagulation,  and  were  presumably  retained  in  the  clot  when  it  shrank  and 
pressed  out  the  serum.  And  unexpectedly  great  as  the  resisting  power  of  the 
serum  to  the  development  of  the  micro-organisms  proved  to  be,  that  of  the  coagu- 
Inm  seemed  markedly  greater.  But  our  knowledge  of  the  remarkable  influence  of 
the  quantity  of  the  ferment  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  serum,  as  indicated 
by  the  more  recent  experiments,  makes  the  evidence  on  which  I  relied  at  the 
Cambridge  meeting  far  from  conclusive:*  so  that  I  cannot  now  regard  it  as 
demonstrated  for  blood  outside  the  body  that  the  coagulum  has  a  greater  power 
than  the  serum  of  resisting  putrefaction.  But  what  I  desire  particularly  to  men- 
tion on  the  present  occasion  is  an  experiment  with  reference  to  the  behaviour  of 
the  coagulum  under  circumstances  in  which  it  especially  interests  us  as  surgeons — 
viz.,  within  the  living  body.  The  experiment  was  of  a  character  such  as  it  would 
have  been  difficult  under  existing  circumstances  to  perform  in  London ;  so  I 
resorted  to  the  Ecole  V^t^rinaire  of  Toulouse,  where  everything  was  most 
liberally  placed  at  my  disposal  by  my  friend  Professor  Toussaint  and  others 
in  authority  at  the  institution. 

Having  provided  four  pieces  of  glass  tube,  each  about  Ij  inch  in  length  and 
^  inch  in  diameter,  containing  two  pieces  of   silver  wire  (w)  twisted  together, 
Fig  41  with  a  little  piece  of  fine  linen  cloth  (l)  fixed 

between  them  at  their  central  part,  the  whole 
apparatus  having  been  purified  by  steeping  in  a 
strong  solution  of  carbolic  add,  and  subsequent 
boiling  in  water,  and  drying  over  a  lamp,  I  appUed 
to  each  bit  of  linen  minim  of  septic  liquid,  which  was  in  the  case  of  one  of  the 
tubes  undiluted  putrid  blood,  in  the  second  that  blood  diluted  with  ten  parts  of 
pure  (boiled)  water,  in  the  third  a  dilution  with  a  hundred  parts  of  the  water,  and 
in  the  fourth  a  thousandfold  dilution.  I  then  exposed  the  jugular  vein  of  a 
donkey  in  five  places  with  antiseptic  precautions,  leaving  four  intervening  portions 
of  the  vessel  intact  and  covered  with  the  integument,  and  introduced  into  each 
undisturbed  portion  of  vein  one  of  the  glass  tubes  with  the  septic  rag  in  its  interior, 
strong  ligatures  of  string  purified  with  carbolic  solution  being  applied  tightly  as 
each  tube  was  introduced,  so  as  to  form  four  venous  compartments  or  capsules  . 

*  If  septic  liquid  is  difixised  throngh  blood  before  its  coagulation,  the  bacteria  are 
probably  idmost  all,  if  not  all,  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  fibrin,  and  retained  by  them 
when  the  semm  is  pressed  out  by  the  shrinking  elot.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  liquid  ia 
added  after  the  contraction  of  the  coagnlum,  the  bacteria  are,  in  the  first  instance,  con- 
fined to  the  serum.  Hence,  supposing  the  serum  and  dot  alike  in  their  resistance  to 
baoteric  development,  we  should  expect,  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  that  different 
results  would  follow  such  a  comparatiYe  experiment,  according  as  the  serum  was  laige  or 
small  in  amount  in  proportion  to  the  dot.    Thus,  when  the  serum  is  relatively  scanty, 
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<|iiite  distinct  from  one  another,  and  consisting  of  vascular  tissue  healthy  at  the 
outset 

After  three  days  theapimal  was  kDledand  the  venous  compartments  examined. 
In  all  four  putrefaction  had  occurred  within  the  glass  tube  ;  but  the  state  of  the 
coagulum  outside  the  tube  was  extremely  interesting.  I  must  content  myself  on 
the  present  occasion  with  referring  to  the  condition  of  the  first  compartment,  or 
that  which  had  received  the  undiluted  putrid  blood.  Immediately  around  the 
^lass  tube  the  clot  was  so  much  softened  by  putrefaction  as  to  be  almost  diffluent 
But  next  to  the  grea%  thickened  wall  of  the  veiu,  and  forming  an  adherent  liningto 
ity  was  a  layer  of  firm  coagulum,  in  some  parts  about  i  inch  thick,  resembling  to 
the  naked  eye  a  perfectly  recent  clot.  Before  introducing  the  tubes  into  the  vein 
I  had  drawn  blood  from  it,  with  antiseptic  precautions,  into  a  number  of  purified 
stoppered  bottles  containing  each  the  same  quantity  of  septic  liquid  as  the  tubes 
received  (A  minim)  of  various  degrees  of  dilution,  from  the  unmixed  putrid  blood 
to  a  mixture  with  100,000  parts  of  boiled  water.  The  bottles  received  each  about 
as  much  blood  as  a  venous  compartment  contained,  and  they  were  kept  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body.  Three  out  of  four  which  had  received  the  100,000-fold 
dilution,  as  well  as  two  kept  uninoculated  as  standards  of  comparison,  remained 
permanently  free  from  putrefaction  ^  but  those  inoculated  with  larger  proportions 
of  the  septic  material  putrefied,  and  those  which  received  the  undiluted  putrid 
blood  were,  at  the  time  when  the  vein  was  examined,  in  a  state  of  utter  decom- 
position, presenting  a  very  striking  contrast  with  the  apparently  unchanged  layer 
next  the  wall  of  the  vein. 

But  unaltered  as  this  layer  appeared  to  the  naked  eye,  the  microscope  showed  it 
to  be  in  reality  a  very  different  structure  from  a  recent  clot  It  proved  to  be 
teeming  with  ceUs  of  new  formation,  far  more  numerous  than  the  white  corpuscles 
of  the  blood,  and  differing  from  them  altogether  in  character,  being  as  a  rule 
larger,  and  often  of  great  size,  with  pellucid  contents,  and  having  as  their  nuclei 
bodies  more  or  less  closely  resembling  pus  corpuscles.  On  the  day  after  the  death 
of  the  animal  and  removal  of  the  vein  I  continued  the  examination  of  the  first 
compartment ;  and  I  was  tearing  off  a  part  of  the  firm  coagulum  from  the  lining 
membrane  when  I  opened  into  a  little  cavity  in  the  clot  about  \  inch  long  and  i 
inch  in  other  dimensions,  containing  a  thick  liquid  of  a  pearly  white  colour,  the 
■cavity  having  a  thin  grey  lining,  separated  by  a  layer  of  dark  clot  from  the  wall  of 
the  vein,  except  at  one  part.  Here  it  communicated  with  a  small  venous  branch, 
whose  contents  had  been  entirely  converted  into  this  white  liquid  for  a 
short  distance,  beyond  which  the  branch  was  obstructed  by  clot  On  microscopic 
examination  I  found  this  white  liquid  composed  entirely  of  closely  packed  cor- 
puscles of  new  formation,  like  those  above  described  as  infiltrating  the  clot  Here, 
however,  the  new  cell  development  had  taken  place  at  the  expense  of  all  the  original 

48  is  the  case  with  the  blood  of  the  ox,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  experiment 
related  at  Cambridge,  if  a  very  dilute  septic  liquid  were  blended  with  the  blood 
before  coagulation,  the  bacteria,  few  in  proportion  to  the  bulky  clot,  might  fail  to  develop 
in  it ;  but  if  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  liquid  were  dropped  in  after  the  dot 
had  contracted,  the  bacteria,  concentrated  in  the  smaller  quantity  of  serum,  might  succeed 
in  growing  m  it.  Observations  of  such  a  character  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as 
affording  evidence  of  any  special  resisting  power  on  the  part  of  the  coagulum  as  compared 
with  the  serum,  unless  an  estimate  is  made  of  the  relative  amounts  of  serum  and  clot  in 
the  particular  blood  which  is  the  subject  of  experiment,  and  a  j  udgment  formed  accordingly. 
*  The  last  observation  was  made  nine  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  experiment 
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constituents  of  the  coagulum ;  so  that  the  fibrin  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  only 
a  stray  red  corpuscle  here  and  there  was  to  be  discovered,  and  no  granular  debris 
was  observed.  The  liquid  was  in  fact  neither  more  nor  less  than  pus,  and  the 
cavity  a  small  abscess.  The  evidence  of  endogenous  cell  development  was  in  this 
liquid  extremely  striking.  Many  of  the  corpuscles  resembled  those  of  ordinary 
pus,  though  of  varying  dimensions ;  but  often  bodies  exactly  similar  to  the  free 
pus  corpuscles  were  seen  still  included  as  nuclei  within  large  pellucid  cella  In 
one  such  cell  I  which  I  sketched  there  were  four  nuclei,  three  of  which  re- 
sembled the  free  pus  corpuscles.  Thus  I  had  the  opportunity  of  repeating 
observations  made  in  the  course  of  very  similar  experiments  carried  on  as  early  as 
1864,  experiments  which,  I  believe,  helped  to  prepare  my  mind  for  applying  to 
surgical  practice  the  conclusions  of  Pasteur  as  to  the  nature  of  putre&ction. 
Those  observations  have  never^et  been  published,  as  I  was  compelled  to  suspend 
the  investigation  by  the  pressure  of  clinical  work  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  antiseptic  system.  They  proved,  however,  in  the  clearest  manner  that 
a  blood-dot  within  a  vein  is,  under  septic  influence,  liable  to  a  genuine  suppura- 
tion— that  is  to  say,  to  a  change  which  is  no  mere  result  of  breaking  down  of 
fibrin  and  accumidation  of  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  but  consists  of  a  growth 
of  living  corpuscles  multiplying  by  endogenous  cell  development  at  the  expense  of 
the  original  constituents  of  the  coagulum. 

As  to  the  source  of  these  newly-formed  corpuscles,  we  must  suppose  them  to 
have  been  derived  either  from  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  or  from  proliferation 
of  the  elements  of  the  tissues  of  the  wall  of  the  vein.  If  we  conceive  them  to  have 
originated  in  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  it  is  nevertheless  quite  certain  that 
they  were  not  mere  emigrated  white  corpuscles,  but  that  they  had  sprung  from 
them  as  a  new  and  altered  progeny.  The  actual  appearances  presented  favoured 
the  view  that  the  new  cells  had  been  derived  from  the  tissues.  On  examining 
stained  sections*  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  and  the  adherent  coagulum,  I  found  that 
the  corpuscles  in  the  latter  were  similar  in  character  to  those  which  thronged  the 
interstices  of  the  tissue  of  the  inner  part  of  the  vascular  wall ;  and  among  the 
latter  were  some  that  conveyed  the  idea  of  transition  from  the  normal  tissue 
elements.  And  this  view  seems  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  I  have  never  succeeded 
in  obtaining  any  new  growth  of  corpuscles  in  coagulum  outside  the  body,  although 
the  blood  has  been  subjected  to  very  various  degrees  of  septic  agency,  and  has 
been  kept  in  conditions  similar  to  those  within  the  body  as  regards  temperature 
and  moisture,  and  indeed  in  every  respect,  so  fieir  as  I  can  judge,  except  only  the 
influence  of  surrounding  living  tissues. 

There  was  another  circumstance  observed  in  the  clot  within  the  vein  which  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention.  Even  the  parts  next  to  the  lining  membrane,  though 
not  putrefying,  had  a  distinct  faint  putrefactive  odour.  This  is  readily  expbined 
on  physical  principles  by  diffusion  of  the  products  of  the  putrefactive  fermentation 
which  was  going  on  within  the  tube  and  in  its  vicinity.  Indeed,  one  of  the  other 
venoiis  compartments,  on  being  opened,  gave  exit  to  a  small  amount  of  foetid  gas, 
the  remains  of  that  which  had  been  evolved  from  the  putrefying  part,  and  which 
had  been  only  partially  taken  up  by  the  surrounding  parts ;  but  in  the  other  com- 
partments it  had  been  all  so  disposed  o£    This  diffusion  of  chemically  irritating 


*  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  this  oppcMtuoity  of  paUicly  thanking  M.  Laulanier,  the 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Ecole  V^t^rinaire,  for  his  great  kindness  in  preparing  these 
sections  for  me« 
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products  of  putrefaction,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  actual  septic  process,  seems  to 
me  a  matter  of  much  importance  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  ass's  jugular,  it  appears 
to  explain  what  otherwise  might  be  difficult  to  account  for,  the  inflammatory 
thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  vein  and  also  of  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue. 
For  the  striking  contrast  presented  between  the  inflammatory  appearances  in  and 
around  the  vessel  in  this  animal,  and  the  entire  absence  of  such  appearances  which 
I  have  found  both  in  the  horse  and  in  the  calf,  where  I  have  tied  the  carotid  artery 
antiseptically — with  silk  in  the  one  case,  and  with  catgut  in  the  other— seems  to 
imply  that  the  septic  matter  introduced  within  the  vein  of  the  donkey  was  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance  in  question ;  and  the  mode  of  its  operation  would  seem 
to  have  been  that  above  indicated. 

But  to  return  from  this  apparent  digression.  I  have  to  add  that,  although  twenty- 
four  hours  had  passed  since  the  vein  was  taken  from  the  animal,  I  saw,  in  the  course 
of  a  long  investigation  of  the  pus  in  the  little  abscess,  only  a  single  bacterium.  Also 
I  have  to  mention  the  important  fact  that,  in  the  examination  of  the  previous  day, 
when  the  vein  had  been  just  taken  from  the  body  immediately  after  death,  whereas 
in  the  softened  part  of  the  clot,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  glass  tube,  the  red  corpuscles 
were  utterly  altered  and  accompanied  by  abundant  bacteria  of  different  kinds, 
some  in  active  movement,  the  piece  of  firm  clot  from  near  the  wall  of  the  vein 
showed  the  red  corpuscles  often  exactly  like  those  of  freshly  drawn  blood,*  while 
if  any  bacteria  were  present,  they  did  not  declare  themselves  to  ordinary  micro- 
scopic examination. 

Thus  the  experiment  affords  very  striking  proof  of  the  power  of  an  undisturbed 
healthy  congulum  in  the  vicinity  of  living  tissues  to  resist  the  development  of  putre- 
factive bacteria,  even  when  present  in  a  highly  concentrated  form ;  while  we 
have,  as  I  believe,  an  explanation  of  this  power  in  the  multitude  of  new  living 
elements  with  which  the  clot  was  peopled. 

Turning  now  to  the  application  of  these  pathological  facts  to  ovariotomy,  we 
find  that  they  seem  to  complete  the  explanation  of  the  success  which  has  attended 
that  operation  performed  without  antiseptic  precautions.  Among  the  points  in 
Dr.  Keith's  earlier  practice  which  most  excited  alike  my  admiration  and  my 
astonishment  was  the  way  in  which  he  diagnosed  an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the 
pouch  of  the  peritoneum  termed  "  Douglas's  Space,"  and,  drawing  off'  by  puncture 
per  reciunif  with  cannula  and  trochar,  a  quantity  of  putrid  liquid,  saved  his  patient 
from  impending  death.  I  greatly  admired  the  skill  of  this  practice  ;  but  I  was 
astonished  at  the  pathological  facts.  How  was  the  septic  process  limited  and 
prevented  from  spreading  throughout  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum?  This  seems 
now  to  admit  of  interpretation.  In  such  cases,  septic  matter  must  have  beem 
introduced  during  the  operation  in  a  form  capable  of  developing  in  the  blood  ;  and 
if  we  suppose  a  portion  of  such  effective  septic  ferment  imprisoned  in  the  interior 
of  a  coagulum  in  the  space  referred  to,  this  clot,  situated  within  the  living  body, 
may  be  conceived  to  oppose  an  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  putrefactive 
bacteria  in  its  substance,  as  was  the  case  in  the  venous  compartment  of  the  ass's 
jugular.  And  here  the  high  vital  energy  of  the  peritoneum  would  come  into  play. 
We  have  seen  how  rapidly  a  wound  in  the  peritoneum  may  heal ;  and  this  rapid 


•  The  only  change  observed  in  the  red  corpuscles  of  thie  part  of  the  clot  was,  that  in 
some  cases  they  had  an  abnormal  purple  colour,  which  I  presume  was  due  to  products  of 
putrefaction  diffused  through  the  clot  from  the  neighbouring  putrefying  parts. 
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healing  is,  in  other  words,  the  rapid  peopling  of  the  lymph  in  the  wound  with 
vigorous  new  living  elements.  For,  whatever  view  may  be  taken  as  to  the  source 
of  these  new  corpuscles,  certain  it  is  that  the  organization  of  lymph  proceeds  more 
rapidly  in  proportion  as  the  wounded  tissues  are  in  a  more  vigorous  condition. 
Thus,  a  wound  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  of  a  feeble  old  man,  though  strictly  pro- 
tected from  septic  influence,  heals  very  langiudly ;  while  a  cut  in  the  lip  of  a  child 
unites  with  great  rapidity.  This,  indeed,  would  seem  a  further  argument  in  favoor 
of  the  tissues  being  the  source  of  the  new  corpuscles.  But  be  this  as  it  may)  the 
lymph  on  the  peritoneum  becomes  very  rapidly  thronged  with  new  living  elements ; 
and  the  same  will  be  the  case  with  a  blood-clot,  which  differs  from  recent  lymph 
merely  in  containing  the  additional,  and  probably  entirely  neutral,  element  of  the 
red  corpuscles.  But,  in  the  meantime,  as  in  the  ass*s  jugular  the  tissues  of  the 
vessels  were  irritated,  as  it  would  appear,  by  the  acrid  products  of  putrefaction 
diffused  around  the  septic  parts  of  the  clot,  and  penetrating  to  those  which  were 
not  really  septic,  so  would  the  parts  of  the  peritoneum  surrounding  the  clot  in 
Douglases  Space  be  excited  to  adhesive  inflammation,  glueing  the  opposed  surfaces 
together  by  lymph  ;  and,  again,  this  lymph,  becoming  rapidly  organized  through 
the  high  vital  energy  of  the  peritoneum,  would  oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  the 
spreading  of  bacteric  development  should  it  extend  to  the  surface  of  the  clot  At 
the  same  time,  the  irritation  caused  by  the  putrid  products,  where  most  intense, 
would  induce  copious  effusion  of  plasma  and  accumulation  of  putrid  serum.  In 
time,  this  state  of  things  would  lead  to  limited  abscess,  such  as  has  been  occasion- 
ally met  with  after  ovariotomy,  the  discharge  of  the  putrid  pus  having,  in  some 
instances,  been  followed  by  the  recovery  of  the  patient.* 

.  But  the  power  of  organizing  blood-clot  or  lymph  to  resist  the  advancing 
development  of  putrefactive  bacteria  has,  like  the  behaviour  of  the  serum  in  rela- 
tion to  putrefaction,  a  far  wider  range  of  application  than  to  the  explanation  of  the 
success  of  ovariotomy  performed  without  antiseptic  treatment  It  serves,  for 
example,  as  I  believe,  to  explain  a  fact  like  the  following.  In  Mr.  Syme*s  cele- 
brated case  of  diffuse  aneurism  of  the  axillary  artery  treated  by  "the  old  operation," 
the  aneurismal  clots  had  not  only  enormously  distended  the  axilla  but  reached 
backwards  so  as  to  raise  the  scapula,  and  upwards  high  above  the  davicle.  He 
entrusted  to  me  the  duty  of  compressing  the  subclavian  artery ;  and,  as  a  pre- 
liminary measure,  made  a  small  incision  penetrating  through  the  deep  cervical 
fascia,  so  as  to  enable  my  thumb  to  be  thrust  through  the  mass  of  clots  in  that 
situation  and  reach  the  first  rib,  on  which  the  vessel  lay.  He  then  laid  open  the 
mass  in  the  axilla  by  a  free  and  rapid  incision,  and  scooped  out  with  his  hands 
enough  of  the  clots  to  enable  him  to  gain  access  to  the  arterial  trunk  and  tie  it 
above  and  below  the  place  of  its  communication  with  the  aneurismal  cavity. 


*  It  is  conceivable  that,  even  without  the  intervention  of  a  coagulum,  a  collection  of 
serum  in  Douglas's  Space,  undergoing  gradual  putrefaction  through  the  influence  of  some 
effective  septic  particle  introduced  at  the  operation,  and  being  prevented  from  diflusioa 
throagh  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  state  of  perfect  repose  of 
the  patient,  might,  by  its  irritation,  cause  such  adhesive  inflammation  as  would  prove  aa 
effectual  barrier  against  the  spreading  of  bacteric  development  For  the  putrescent  serum 
would  produce  inflanunatory  disturbance,  not  merely  in  the  parts  on  which  it  acted 
directly,  but  also  by  sjrmpathy  (through  the  nervous  system)  on  parts  in  the  vicinity. 
The  serum  of  the  plasma  efiEused  through  this  agency  would  be  absorbed  by  neighbouring 
healthy  parts,  leaving  the  lymph  to  glue  the  peritoneal  surfaces  together,  and,  becoming 
rapidly  organized,  to  operate  as  a  vital  barrier  against  the  advance  of  putrefaction. 
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Making  no  attempt  to  remove  the  rest  of  the  coagola^  which  indeed  would  have 
been  quite  impracticable,  he  simply  brought  the  cutaneous  margins  of  the  wound 
together  by  interrupted  sutures,  the  ends  of  the  silk  ligatures  being  left  hanging 
out  of  the  wound,  in  accordance  with  the  then  universal  practice  ;  and,  as  this  was 
before  the  days  of  antiseptic  management,  no  special  treatment  of  that  kind  was, 
of  course,  employed,  but  a  dressing  of  dry  lint  for  the  first  few  days  and  water- 
dressing  afterwards.  Considering  the  well-known  danger  of  diffuse  suppuration 
which,  without  antiseptic  treatment,  used  to  attend  free  incision  into  a  mass  of 
eztravasated  blood,  I  was  astonished  to  see  both  the  puncture  above  the  collar- 
bone and  also  the  main  wound  heal  in  the  kindest  manner,  without  more  suppura- 
tion from  the  latter  than  must  have  attended  a  wound  made  in  healthy  tissues  as 
a  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  ligatures.  The  fact  now  ceases  to  be  won- 
derful if  we  take  into  account  the  circumstance  that  the  outlying  clots  had  been 
for  several  days  among  the  tissues  and  had  thus  naturally*  acquired  new  living 
elements  which  would  confer  upon  them  the  power  of  fencing  themselves  against 
advancing  putrefaction. 

Our  principle  seems,  however,  to  find  its  widest  application  in  aiding  to  explain 
the  possibility  of  union  by  the  first  intention  without  the  use  of  any  antiseptic 
means — nay,  in  spite  of  the  application  of  septic  ones — for  such  is,  in  truth,  the 
apparently  cleanly  water-dressing.  As  certainly  as  we  remove  it  from  a  wound 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  do  we  find  that  the  diluted  blood  serum  which 
then  soaks  the  lint  has  a  putrid  smell,  implying  that  it  contains  septic  ferments 
such  as  would  assuredly  act  effectively  upon  blood  outside  the  body.  And  yet  in 
the  not  unconmion  case  of  the  occurrence  of  primary  union  under  such  treatment, 
putrefaction  fails  to  spread  into  the  wound ;  for  if  it  did  so,  it  would  inevitably 
provoke  suppuration. 

Long  before  I  entertained  the  idea  of  the  antiseptic  principle  I  often  contem- 
plated with  wonder  the  behaviour  of  a  thin  layer  of  lymph  or  coagulum  between 
the  surfaces  of  a  healthy  wound,  as  contrasted  with  that  which  the  same  material 
would  have  exhibited,  had  it  been  placed  in  similar  conditions  as  to  temperature 
and  moisture  between  two  sheets  of  glass  or  gutta-percha.  The  absence  of  putre- 
faction in  the  former  case,  as  compared  with  its  occurrence  in  the  latter,  was 
plainly  due  in  some  way  or  other  to  the  infiuence  of  the  living  tissues  between  which 
the  putresdble  lymph  or  blood-clot  lay.  Beyond  this,  however,  all  was  mystery. 
Afterwards,  when  the  power  of  healthy  living  tissues  to  oppose  bacteric  develop- 
ment became  apparent  to  me,  as  exemplified  by  the  inability  of  bacteria  to  grow 
in  the  mucus  of  a  healthy  urethra,*  I  attributed  the  absence  of  putrefaction  in  the 
healthy  wound  to  a  direct  control  on  the  part  of  its  tissues  Qver  the  septic  bacteria. 
There  is,  however,  a  defect  in  this  explanation — viz.,  that,  whatever  be  the  nature 
of  the  controlling  agency  of  the  tissues  on  the  bacteria  in  their  vicinity,  it  can 
hardly  be  conceived  that  it  is  exerted  beyond  an  extremely  limited  range  ;  so  that 
in  order  that  it  should  be  effective,  a  more  accurate  and  close  apposition  of  the  cut 
surfaces  would  seem  necessary  than  actual  experience  shows  to  be  required.  And 
here  our  new  principle  comes  to  our  aid,  when  we  learn  that  the  clot  itself,  as  it 
becomes  organized,  acquires  the  defensive  property  which  remained  to  be  accounted 
for. 

The  thinner  the  layer  of  the  clot,  the  more  rapidly,  cceteris  paribus,  will  it  be 
densely  peopled  throughout  with  the  new  corpuscles  which  confer  upon  it  this 


See  "Trans,  of  the  Koyftl  Society  of  Edinburgh,''  voL  xxviL  p.  315. 
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defeDsive  power  ;  and  the  process  will  also  advance  quickly  in  proportion  as  the 
tissues  of  the  cut  surfaces  are  vigorous  and  active.  And  thus  we  have  the  rationale 
of  the  rules  of  the  older  surgery  in  aiming  at  union  by  first  intention — viz.,  to  per- 
form the  operation  as  much  as  possible  by  clean  cuts  with  a  sharp  knife  that  shall 
injure  the  tissues  as  little  as  may  be,  apply  the  cut  surfaces  closely  together,  at  the 
same  time  providing  an  outlet  for  effused  blood  and  serum,  and  afterwards  endeavour 
to  avoid  inflammatory  disturbance  which,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it 
exists,  enfeebles  the  vital  powers  of  the  part  affected. 

Yet,  sound  as  these  maxims  were  in  the  then  existing  state  of  surgical  science, 
the  best  efforts  of  the  surgeon  were  too  often  thwarted  by  '*  imhealthy  actions,'*  as 
he  termed  them,  of  which  he  did  not  understand  the  cause,  and  which  he  was  con- 
sequently powerless  to  prevent  And  we  must  not  allow  an  exceptional  case  like 
ovariotomy  to  blind  our  eyes  to  the  truth  that  the  disasters  of  surgery  in  the  past 
have  been  essentially  caused  by  septic  agencies.*  Simplification  of  our  means  of 
procedure  is,  no  doubt,  in  itself  highly  desirable ;  and  I  have  already  indicated  one 
direction  in  which  it  may  possibly  be  attained.  But  the  safety  of  our  patients  in- 
comparably transcends  such  a  consideration ;  and  it  would  indeed  be  a  grievous 
thing  if  our  desire  for  simplicity  should  induce  us  in  any  degree  to  relax  our  efforts 
to  carry  out  the  strict  antiseptic  principle,  the  strenuous  endeavour  so  to  deal  with 
wounds  as  to  prevent,  from  first  to  last,  the  development  in  them  of  pathogenic 
organisms.t  The  means  by  which  this  object  may  be  most  sorely  and  at  the 
same  time  most  conveniently  attained,  will  no  duubt  vary  greatly  in  the  future, 
in  accordance  with  our  ever  advancing  science ;  but  whatever  modifications  we 
may  admit  in  our  methods,  let  us  at  all  events  never  be  satisfied  with  any  that 
does  not  yield  results  at  least  as  good  as  those  which  it  is  now  in  our  power  to 
secure. 

If  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the  strict  antiseptic  principle, 
we  shall  not  only  subject  our  patients  to  the  risk  of  the  old  disasters,  but  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  withhold  from  them  the  benefit  of  valuable  procedures  which  strict 
antiseptic  management  alone  can  warrant.  Take  as  a  single  example  the  case  of  a 
loose  cartilage  in  the  knee-joint.  To  remove  it  by  free  incision  is  the  most  simple 
and  satisfactory  treatment,  except  for  the  attendant  danger  which  was  formerly  so 
great  as  to  be  prohibitory,  but  of  which  our  present  means  of  carrying  out  the  anti- 
septic principle  have  entirely  disarmed  it.  If  such  a  procedure  was  ever  ventured 
on  without  antiseptic  means,  the  only  chance  of  success  lay  in  accurate  closure 
of  the  wound,  with  a  view  to  primary  union.  On  the  other  hand,  under  antiseptic 
management,  I  systematically  abstain  from  closing  the  wound  completely,  leaving 
a  part  unstitched  for  the  introduction  of  a  drainage-tube,  so  as  to  guard  against  the 
inflammatory  disturbance  which  might  otherwise  result  from  accumulation  of  fluid  in 
the  articular  cavity.  In  other  words,  I  abstain  from  the  only  means  which  would  have 
afforded  hope  of  success  without  antiseptic  treatment,  and  I  adopt  means  which, 
without  antiseptic  treatment  must  infallibly  lead  to  disaster,  through  septic  sup- 
puration of  the  articulation.  Here,  then,  I  conceive  we  have  a  true  touchstone  of 
the  truth  of  the  antiseptic  principle.    The  loose  cartilage  which  I  hold  in  my  hand 

*  Under  the  term  "  septic "  I,  of  coarse,  include  all  unhealthy  conditions  doe  to  the 
development  of  micro-organiamfl,  whether  the  changes  which  they  occasion  in  the  dgMUO 
fluids  and  solids  be,  or  be  not,  accompanied  by  putrefactive  odonr. 

t  The  term  ''pathogenic  bacteria"  has  been  introduced  by  the  German  pathologiiti 
to  eignify  bacteria  which  give  rise  to  disease  in  the  animal  body  by  developing  within  it 
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was  removed  from  the  knee  of  a  gentleman  a  fortnight  ago.  It  lay  imprisoned  in 
the  angle  between  the  anterior  part  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  and  the 
femur.  I  extracted  it  by  free  incision :  and  as  the  situation  was  one  which  did  not 
admit  of  convenient  insertion  of  a  drainage-tube  into  the  joint,  I  left  the  wound 
widely  gaping  throughout  That  patient  has  not  since  experienced  the  slightest 
uneasiness,  nor  has  there  been  any  disturbance  local  or  constitutional. 

And  this  leads  me  to  make  the  general  remark  that,  under  strict  antiseptic  treat- 
ment, union  by  first  intention  has  no  longer  the  importance  it  used  to  possess.  As 
regards  the  essential  points  of  avoidance  of  inflammation  and  fever,  of  pain  and 
danger,  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference  whether  primary  union  occurs  or  not. 
Nay  more,  as  in  the  case  just  referred  to,  if  we  wish  to  make  doubly  sure  of  pre- 
venting all  inflammatory  disturbance,  it  is  sometimes  well  to  avoid  stitching,  and 
the  tension  which  may  become  associated  with  it  There  is  at  present  in  King's 
College  Hospital  a  man  on  whom  I  operated  three  weeks  ago  for  ununited  fracture 
of  the  humerus,  cutting  down  on  the  fragments  and  uniting  them  by  a  suture  of 
thick  silver  wire,  after  sawing  off  their  extremities.  Now,  in  a  case  of  this  kind 
some  years  ago  in  which  I  applied  stitches  to  the  wound,  although  a  good-sized 
drainage-tube  was  used,  a  certain  amount  of  inflammatory  disturbance  occurred, 
which  I  could  only  attribute  to  want  of  sufficient  exit  for  the  abundant  sanguineous 
oozing  that  took  place  from  the  osseous  surfaces.  This  disturbance  led  not  merely  to 
some  deep-seated  suppuration,  but  to  necrosis  of  a  bit  of  one  of  the  fragments,  which 
greatly  retarded  the  cure.  Hence  I  have  since  abstained  from  anything  like  close 
stitching  after  such  operations,  and  in  the  patient  referred  to  the  wound  was  left 
gaping  widely.  At  the  next  dressing  it  was  found  occupied  by  blood-clot  which  has 
subsequently  become  organized,  and  at  the  same  time  has  contracted  so  much  that 
the  cicatrix,  already  nearly  complete,  promises  to  be  little  more  than  linear.  Mean- 
while there  has  been  no  uneasiness,  redness,  or  swelling,  and  no  febrile  dis- 
turbance, and  if  any  imperfect  pus  whatever  has  been  formed,  it  has  been  only 
from  the  surface  of  the  organized  coagulum  as  a  result  of  slight  unavoidable 
stimulation  by  the  antiseptic  used  in  the  dressing.  And  here  we  have,  as  I  believe, 
another  touchstone  of  the  antiseptic  principle ;  showing  that  it  is  true,  and  gives 
results  both  new  and  important.  For  without  effective  antiseptic  means  of  some 
kind  or  other  such  a  course  of  such  a  wound  would,  I  believe,  be  impossible.  The 
impermeable  protective  layer  applied  next  the  wound  under  the  antiseptic  gauze 
prevented  evaporation,  and  maintained  a  constant  state  of  moisture  of  the  surface 
of  the  clot.  Now  a  moist  dressing  other  than  an  antiseptic  one  could  not  have 
failed  to  occasion  putrefaction  of  the  exposed  coagulum  and  suppuration  of  the 
cavity  of  the  wound.*  Yet  all  who  are  familiar  with  antiseptic  practice  know  that 
it  is  tf  common  thing  to  see  the  organization  of  the  blood-clot  proceed  under  the 
protection  of  the  superficial  layer  of  coagulum  to  complete  healing  without  a 
particle  of  suppuration,  a  scar  being  found  when  the  superficial  layer  is  detached. 
Time  would  not  permit  me  to  refer  to  all  that  has  been  communicated  by 


*  In  an  animal  like  the  donkey,  the  reparative  energies  of  the  tissues  would  appear  to 
be  greater  than  in  man,  as  is  indicated  by  the  well-known  facility  with  which  healing  by 
scabbing  is  obtained  in  Teterinary  practice.  Yet  in  the  donkey's  jugular  it  was  only  the 
parts  of  the  coagulum  near  the  wall  of  the  vein  that  had  escaped  pntrefaction.  Even  in 
such  an  animal,  therefore,  an  exposed  clot  covered  with  water-dressing  would  putrefy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  parts  next  the  tissues  ;  and  these  would  granolate  and  suppu- 
rate.   Under  dry  dressing,  indeed,  even  in  man,  healing  without  sni)puration  has  been 
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those  who  have  taken  part  in  this  discussion.  I  cannot,  however,  forbear 
making  a  passing  allusion  to  the  extremely  remarkable  results  which  have  been 
related  by  Professor  Esmarch  as  obtained  by  his  permanent  dressing :  results 
80  surprising  that  they  would  be  incredible  were  it  not  for  the  perfect  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  authority  that  vouches  for  them.  And  I  would  ask  those  who 
advocate  mere  cleanliness,  as  distinguished  from  antiseptic  practice^  how  they  can 
reconcile  their  views  with  facts  such  as  these.  What  can  be  more  dirty  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  than  a  wound  left  covered  up  with  the  same 
dressing  for  weeks  together,  the  original  blood  and  serum  remaining  upon  it 
intact  under  this  "Dauer-Verband"?  Yet  it  is  surgically  clean  because  it  is 
aseptic.  On  the  other  hand  the  sesthetically  cleanly  water-dressing  is  surgically- 
dirty,  because  it  contains  elements  which  give  rise  to  septic  changes  in  wounds. 

One  other  point  which  has  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  this  debate  is 
of  80  much  importance  that  I  cannot  but  notice  it  The  old  objection  has  been 
revived  that  antiseptic  treatment  leads  the  surgeon  to  concentrate  his  attention 
upon  local  measures,  to  the  neglect  of  general  hygienic  arrangements  and  a  due 
consideration  for  the  oonetitutional  state  of  the  patient  before  subjecting  him  to 
operation.  I  do  not  think  that  this  charge  is  at  all  warranted  by  facts.  For  my 
own  part  I  have  from  the  first  used  antiseptic  treatment  even  for  superficial 
wounds  and  sores,  not  bo  much  for  the  sake  of  individual  cases  (which  I  knew  did 
well,  as  a  rule,  under  water-dressing)  as  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  them 
from  contributing  elements  of  general  unhealthiness  to  the  hospital  ward.  And 
if  I  have  sometimes  allowed  the  beds  under  my  charge  to  be  more  crowded  than 
is  in  accordance  v^ith  the  views  of  modem  hygiene,  it  has  been  only  after  such  a 
condition,  originally  brought  about  by  accidental  circumstances,  had  proved  as  a 
matter  of  fact  consistent  with  perfect  healthiness  of  the  patienta  The  septic 
element  being  suppressed,  less  space  was  found  to  be  essential  to  salubrity. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  charge— viz.,  that  antiseptic  treatment  leads  to  a 
less  careful  selection  of  patients  for  operation  than  ought  to  be  made— it  seems  to 
me  to  be  refuted  by  the  success  which  confessedly  attends  the  practice.  If  indeed 
the  charge  were  well  founded,  and  we  did  really  operate  upon  patients  whose 
constitutions  rendered  them  unfit  subjects  for  such  interference,  good  general 
results  obtained  under  circumstances  so  highly  unfavourable  would  afford  most 
conclusive  proof  of  the  value  of  the  local  treatment  employed.  But  the  truth  is  that 
the  suppression  of  the  sq>tic  element  enlarges  the  capabilities  of  surgery  in  the  con- 
stitutional direction  no  less  than  in  the  local ;  and  enables  us  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  needed  opetations  to  patients  whose  constitutions  are  so  enfeebled  by  age  or 
vitiated  by  disease  that  without  strict  antiseptic  treatment  no  prudent  surgeon 
would  venture  to  meddle  with  them. 

I  appeal  to  the  logical  faculty  of  this  great  assembly  of  eminent  men,  and  beg 
them  to  consider  carefully  in  relation  to  this  question  the  familiar  case  of  a 
simple  fracture  or  dislocation.    Do  we  feel  anxiety  regarding  the  state  of  the 


sometimes  seen  in  open  wounds  of  considerable  extent,  especially  when  the  affected  part 
has  been  kept  completely  at  rest  and  supported  by  methodical  compreBsion,  as  insisted  on 
by  M.  Alphcmse  Gu6rin  and  Mr.  Gamgee.  Here  the  dry  dressing  appears  to  have  an 
antiseptic  iDfluence,  by  causing  an  inspissated  state  of  the  serum  in  the  dressing ;  for  it 
has  been  shown  by  Kaegele  that  bacteria  are  unable  to  develop  in  concentrated  organic 
solutions.  Sach  results  of  mere  dry  dressing  cannot,  however,  be  reckoned  on  with  any- 
thing like  certainty. 
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consfcitotion  of  a  patient  wbo  lias  reeeived  Buck  an  injury?  The  miscliief 
done  is  in  itself  of  a  worse  character  than  the  surgeon  ever  inflicts.  Yet 
so  long  as  the  unbroken  skin  shields  the  bruised  and  lacerated  tissues  from 
the  access  of  materials  coming  from  the  external  world,  repair  adyances  safely, 
no  matter  what  be  the  .ecmstitutional  condition ;  the  exceptions  being  so 
extremely  rare  that  we  practically  leave  them  out  of  consideration  altogether.  It 
therefore  surely  follows  that  if  we  could  contrive  a  treatment  of  our  wounds 
which  would  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  unbroken  integument,  we  might 
operate  without  anxiety  on  account  of  the  constitutimu 

To  provide  a  condition  of  our  operation  wounds  that  shidl  put  them  folly  on  a 
par  with  subcutaneous  ii]juries  is  plainly  the  ideal  of  our  art.  Towards  the  attain- 
ment of  this  ideal  we  have  already  made  large  progress  ;  and  tpwards  its  full 
achievement,  so  far  as  it  be  possible,  I  would  earnestly  invite  the  best  efforts  of 
my  hearers. 


Vlnfltcence  de  la  Diatkese  Tubercukuse  Goutteuse, 
ou  autre  sur  la  Syphilis. 

Professor  Vebneuil,  Paris. 

La  syphilis  atteint  les  sigets  malades  aussi  bien  que  les  individus  sains ;  elle 
D^empSche  i>oint  ses  victimes  de  contracter  de  nouvelles  maladies ;  aussi  pent- 
on  la  voir  co-exister  avec  tons  les  ^tats  constitutionnels  h^r^itaires  ou  acquis : 
Bcrofnle,  tuberculose,  arthritisme,  herp^tisme,  diab^te,  &c.,  avec  toutes  les  intoxi- 
cations :  alcoolisme,  paludisme,  septicemic,  ka, 

Souvent,  sans  doute,  il  y  a  simple  coincidence ;  les  deux  ^tats  Evolvent  paral- 
IMement  sans  s'influencer  et  sans  se  modifier  r^ciproquement ;  mais  le  contraire 
n'est  pas  rare,  et  Ton  pent  alors  constater  la  r6action  d'une  maladie  sur  I'autre  et, 
comme  consequence,  la  creation  de  formes  mixtes  tr^vari^es,  fort  importantes  ^ 
connaitre  en  pratique,  et  insuffisamment  etudi^es  jusqu'tt  ce  jour. 

Certes,  Hunter  a  entrevu  les  rapports  de  la  syphilis  avec  la  scrofiile ;  Hicord 
a  edite  les  expressions  pittoresques  de  scrofiilate  de  v^role  et  de  chancre  ano- 
phagedenique ;  on  a  inscrit  parmi  les  causes  du  mdme  phaged^nisme  Tintoxication 
palustra  Plusieurs  dermatologistes  out  etudie  la  sjrphilis  chez  les  herp^tiques  et 
les  alcooliques ;  tels,  Ory,  Renault,  Eevillet,  Pichai d,  et  je  sais  de  mon  savant  ami 
le  professeur  Foumier  que  la  question  est  loin  d'etre  epuis^e.  Quelques  auteurs 
enfin  ont  avanc^  que  la  marche  des  affections  syphilitiques  depend  au  moins 
autant  du  terrain  que  de  la  graine,  mais  ces  demi^res  observations  sont  rest^es  in- 
complHes  et  sans  lien,  de  sorte  qu'il  n'existe  argourdliui  aucun  travail  d'ensemble 
sur  les  hybrides  que  forme  la  v^role  avec  les  autres  maladies  g^n^rales. 

Cette  lacune  doit  dtre  combine,  car  le  pen  qu'on  en  salt  prouve  d^j^  que  la 
syphilis  compliquante  ou  compliqu^e  pr^sente  dans  ses  manifestations,  sa  marche, 
son  diagnostic,  son  pronostic,  et  son  tndtement,  des  particularit^s  tout-a-fait 
dignes  d'interdt. 

tTai  vu  pour  ma  part  la  v^role  associ^e  a  la  plupart  des  diath^es  et  des  mala- 
dies gen^rales,  mais  je  n'ai  recueilli  d'observations  detaill^es  que  sur  les  hybridea 
scrofulo-syphilitiques  et  syphilo-cancereux. 

Eybridite  jScro/ulo'SypIUlitique.'^Eti  g^n^rale  c'est  la  scrofule,  etat  ant^rieur 
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qui  agit  sur  la  syphilis,  ^tat  surajout^.  La  r^ciproque  est  plus  rare ;  cependant 
chez  les  jeunes  sujets  la  v^role  rappelle  quelquefois  la  strume  latente  depuis 
Tenfance,  de  sorte  qu'on  attribue  volontiers  h.  la  premiere  les  d^sordres  engendr^a 
par  la  seconde.  La  scrofula  manif  este  diversement  son  influence  :  d'abord  elle 
semble  attirer  et  fixer  la  syphilis  sur  les  organes  qu'elle  affecte  elle-mSme  de 
pr^f^rence :  peau,  ganglions  lymphatiques,  p^rioste,  &c  Elle  y  provoque  com- 
mun^ment  le  processus  suppuratif,  rare  dans  la  syphilis  ordinaire. 

J'ai  vu  chez  des  scrofuleux  Tad^nopathie  sjnnptomatique  du  chancre  infectant 
se  terminer  par  suppuration ;  j'ai  vu  les  accidents  secondaires  buccaux  et  pharsm- 
giens  faire  apparattreau  cou  de  nombreux  ganglions  quiplusieurs  fois  ontsuppurd. 

J'ai  actuellement  dans  mes  salles  une  femme  scrofuleuse  d^s  son  enfance, 
syphilitique  depuis  huit  ans,  et  atteinte  d*accidents  tertiaires  en  plusieurs  points 
du  corps.  Les  ganglions  auxiUaires,  inguinaux,  ^pitrochl^ens  sont  volumineux 
et  indur^s.    Deux  d'entre  eux  sont  rest^s  fistuleux  apr^  suppuration. 

Les  syphilides  ulc^reuses,  recouvertes  de  crodtes  humides,  se  rencontrent  de  prd- 
f^rence  chez  les  strumeux. 

La  scrofule  modifie  h,  ce  point  I'aspect  des  ulcerations  syphilitiques  tertiaires 
que  le  diagnostic  pent  6tre  tr^-diflBcile,  et  que' le  traitement  seul  parvient  a  lever 
les  doutes.  Chez  un  vieux  scrofuleux  presque  moribond,  mind  par  une  tuberculisa- 
tion  pulmonaire  avancde,  il  existait  sur  plusieurs  points  saillants  du  corps, 
acromion,  coudes,  rebord  infdrieur  des  fausses  c6tes,  protuberance  occipitale 
exteme,  des  ulcerations  atoniques  et  indolentes  avec  mortification  plus  ou  moins 
profonde  de  la  peau,  et  que  je  n'avais  gudre  plus  de  raison  de  rapporter  a  la 
syphilis  qu'a  la  scrofule.  Je  diagnostiquai  un  bybride,  j'administrai  le  traite- 
ment spdcifique,  et  en  moins  de  deux  mois  toutes  les  plaies  etaient  presque 
cicatrisees.    La  phfcbisie  elle-m6me  semblait  arrStde  dans  sa  marche. 

Chez  la  f omme  scrofulo-syphilitique  dont  il  a  6t6  parie  plus  haut,  le  corps  est 
convert  de  cicatrices  qu'on  pouvait  egalement  considdrer  comme  syphilitiques  ou 
comme  scrofuleuses. 

La  scrofule,  a  retat  de  dyscrasie  simple,  ne  parait  pas  aggraver  notablement 
la  syphilis;  peut-dtre  en  rend-elle  les  manifestations  locales  plus  tenaces  et 
plus  fixes,  mais  en  revanche  elle  en  supprime  generalement  la  douleur. 
n  est  vrai  que  la  plupart  des  affections  vdroliques  sont  indolentes,  mais  quelque- 
unes  cependant  font  exception  a  la  r^le — telles,  Firitis  et  la  pdriostite,  par  exemple. 
Or  j'ai  vu  des  scrofuleux  atteints  d'iritis,  qui  n'avaient  ni  photophobie  ni  ndvralgie 
orbitaire,  et  se  prnmenaient  librement  sans  protdger  leurs  yeux.  Une  strumeuse 
affectee  d'une  periostite  tr^a-developpde  du  tibia  et  du  sternum,  n'accusait  aucune 
souffrance  en  ces  points.  J'ai  interrogd  plusieurs  scrofuleux  atteints  de  syphilis 
secondaire ;  ils  n'avaient  ni  cepbalalgie  ni  arthndgie,  ni  exagdration  quelconque 
de  la  sensibilite. 

La  tuberculose,  si  elle  ne  favorise  pas  I'apparition  des  lesions  graves  et  rebellea 
de  syphilis,  les  entretient  h.  coup  sur. 

Trois  fois  au  moins  j'ai  pratique  la  rectotomie  lineaire  palliative  pour  des 
rdtrecissements  syphilitiques  du  rectum  chez  des  sigets  atteints  de  tuberculisation 
(les  retrecissements  tertiaires  de  rectum  determinent  tr^-manifestement  la 
phthisic  chez  les  siyets  predisposes).  Dans  tous  les  cas  la  plaie  est  restee  blafarde, 
apris  I'aspect  des  ulcerations  Rypbilo-scrofuleuses,  et  n'a  presente  aucune  tendance 
franche  a  la  cicatrisation. 

Le  traitement  de  I'hybridite  scrofulo-syphilitique  est  aise,  les  m^mes  indications 
se  presentant  dans  le  deux  diath^s.    Cependant  a  la  medication  specifique^  mer- 
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cure  et  iodure  de  potassium,  on  fera  sagement  de  joindre  des  agents  anti-scrofu- 
leux  proprement  dits;  huile  de  foie  de  morue,  phosphate  de  chaux,  iodure 
de  fer,  <&c. 

Hybridiie  syphilo'cancereuse, — ^Les  cas  en  sont  rares  et  peu  connus.  Le  n^oplasme 
Epithelioma  ou  cancer,  dernier  venu,  subit  Tinfluence  de  la  syphilis  pr6existante. 
•Tai  vu  un  sarcocMe  atteindre,  sans  doute  comme  locm  minoris  resisteniice,  un 
testicule  gu^ri  de  syphilome  depuis  deux  aus.  Je  ne  connais  point  d'exemple  de 
syphilis  post^rieure  a  uu  n^plasme  et  Tayant  modifi6. 

L'association  de  la  v^roleet  du  cancer  donne  a  certains  n6oplasmes  ulc^rds 
une  physionomie  Equivoque  qui  rend  le  diagnostic  parfois  tr^s-malaise.  .Tai 
observE  ces  cas  embarrassants  h  la  langue,  a  la  mamelle,  a  la  vulve,  ^  I'anus,  et 
mEme  en  certains  points  du  tegument  exteme. 

On  croit  d'abord  a  I'accident  tertiaire  parce  qu*on  en  constate  les  principaux 
caract^res  objectifs,  parce,  que  les  sympt6mes  sont  relativement  bEnins,  la  marche 
lente,  et  Tindolence  presque  complete.  Enfin  parce  que  outre  les  aveux  du  patient 
qui  reconnait  avoir  etE  jadis  infects,  on  trouve  parfois  sur  d'autres  points  du  corps 
des  manifestations  syphilitiques  non  douteuses.  J'ai  vu  un  malade  pr^seutant,  avec 
unsyphilo-EpithElioma  lingual,  une  large  syphilide  pustulo-crustac^e  h,  la  tempe. 

Malheureusement  on  est  ramenE  h  TidEe  du  n^oplasme  par  Tengorgement  des 
ganglions,  exceptionnel  danala  syphilis  ancienne,  par  lesprogr^s  continus  du  mal, 
par  le  gEndralisation  d'autant  plus  frEquente  que  la  march  e  est  plus  lente,  par 
I'iDsucc^s  du  traitement  spEcifique  qui  d'ordinaire  aggrave  m6me  les  sympt6mes, 
et  enfin  pas  la  terminaison  inexorablement  fatale. 

Le  caract^re  le  plus  curieux  de  ThybriditE  syphilo-nEoplastique  est  sans  contredit 
Tabsence  de  douleur.  J'en  ai  vu  a  la  langue  et  a  la  mamelle  des  exemples 
remarquables.  Tout  r^cemment  un  malheureux  atteint  d'EpithElioma  lingual  tr^s- 
etendu,  avec  adEnapothie  cervicale  consid^able  s'dteignait  dans  mes  salles  sans 
avoir  manifesto  la  moindre  souflfrance.  Avec  ce  pr^jugE  qui  lie  Etroitement  la 
douleur  et  le  cancer,  cette  indolence  Egare  frEquemment  le  praticien. 

Si  Ton  pent  prendre  un  cancer  pour  un  syphilome  ulcErE,  Terreur  inverse  est 
concevable,  et  je  suis  persuade  qu'on  a  opErd  et  cru  guErir  comme  Epithelioma 
plus  d'un  syphilome  lingual  ou  ano-rectal.  TrompE  par  une  malade,  j'ai  6t6  sur  le 
point  de  commettre  une  erreui  de  ce  genre. 

Le  pronostic  est  malheureusement  toujours  celui  du  nEoplasme,  et  dans  ce 
duo  morbide  le  dernier  mot  reste  toujours  au  cancer.  La  sur  vie  toutefois  semblo 
un  peu  plus  longue. 

J'ignore  si  la  syphilis  a  le  pouvoir  de  retarder  la  r^cidive  en  cas  d'opEration. 
Dans  les  cas  douteux  et  pour  fixer  le  diagnostic  il  faut  toujours  essayer  le  traite- 
ment spEcifique,  sauf  a  le  cesser  dhs  qu'il  se  montre  inutile  ou  nuisible.  Lorsqu'il 
y  a  rEellementEpitb  Glioma  ou  cancer  la  mEdication  antisyphilitique  est  naturellement 
impuissante  et  d'ordinaire  mal  tolEr^e ;  cependant  elle  pent  par  exception  amener 
une  amElioration  considerable,  qui  fait  espErer  une  guErison  prochaine.  Ce  rEsultat 
est  d'autant  plus  surprenant  qu'on  salt  combien  le  mercure  et  I'iodure  de  potassium 
ont  peu  d'efifet  en  cas  de  nEoplasmes  malins ;  aussi  lorsque  I'iodure  de  potassium 
administrE  banalement,  modifie  favorablement  une  tiimeur  sans  la  guErir,  on  doit 
penser  ^  I'hybriditE. 

Un  nEoplasme  compliquE  de  syphilis  n'est  point  soustrait  pour  cela  h.  Taction 
chirurgicale  et  peutdtre  operE,  comme  une  autre;  il  est  utile  toutefois  de  n'agir 
qii'apr^s  avoir  tire  parti  des  spEcifiques  dont  rien  d'ailleurs  n'emp^che  de  continuer 
Temploi  apr^s  I'operation. 
Pakt  n.  c  c 
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DISCOSSION. 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  London :  I  have  been  requested,  Mr.  President,  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  modifications  which  syphilis  assumes  in  connection  with  the 
diathesis  of  its  subject,  whether  gouty,  tuberculous,  or  other.  But,  in  truth,  I 
know  very  little  of  such  modifications,  and  have  but  a  feeble  belief  in  their 
occurrence.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  syphilis  appears  to  me  to  be  its 
sameness,  in  spite  of  diathesis.  You  cannot  tell  beforehand  who  will  have  it 
severely  and  who  lightly,  any  more  than  you  can  in  the  case  of  small-pox.  That 
it  does  vary  in  severity  is  undoubted,  but  its  differences  have  always  appeared  to 
me  to  be  inexplicable ;  in  other  words,  assignable  only  to  what  we  mean  to  denote 
when  we  use  the  word  "idiosyncracy."  We  see  it  occur  with  extreme  severity  in 
the  most  robust  persons,  whilst  it  is  often  very  mild  in  the  delicate,  scrofulous, 
and  cachectic.  There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  rule.  It  might  have  been  assumed 
as  probable  that  in  the  scrofulous  a  greater  tendency  to  ulceration  would  be 
witnessed,  and  greater  difficulty  encountered  in  inducing  inflamed  tissues  to 
return  to  the  healthy  state ;  and  it  may  be  that  this  is  so  to  some  extent,  but  not,  I 
think,  in  any  strongly  marked  degree.  Mercury  often  agrees  very  well  with  the 
scrofulous,  and  is  just  as  effectual  in  them  as  in  others  in  curing  syphilis.  This 
leads  me  to  remark,  further,  that  what  we  call  idiosyncracy  in  respect  to  the 
syphilitic  virus  is  perhaps  quite  as  frequently  idiosyncracy  in  reference  to  its 
antidotes.  The  disease  is  often  exceptionally  severe  because  the  patient  bears 
mercury  and  the  iodides  badly.  The  idiosyncracy  referred  to,  whether  it  concern 
the  disease  or  its  remedy,  is  often  revealed  in  the  earliest  stages.  The  conduct  of 
the  chancre,  its  tendency  to  inflame,  or  otherwise,  will  give  a  clue  to  the  whole 
course  of  the  malady.  If  apparent  exceptions  to  tbb  occur,  they  will,  I  think, 
usually  be  explained  by  observing  that  mercury  has  definitely  disagreed  and 
induced  a  material  modification  in  the  patient's  state  of  health.  If  we  admit 
respecting  the  diathesis  which  our  forefathers  knew  as  '^  scrofulous  "  (not  exactly 
the  tuberculous  one  of  the  present  day)  that  it  is  likely  to  predispose  all  inflam- 
mations to  become  lasting  and  to  ulcerate,  we  may,  I  think,  also  admit,  respecting 
the  gouty  diathesis,  that  it  is  likely,  in  all  disturbances  of  general  health,  syphilis 
included,  to  make  its  subject  more  prone  to  bone  and  joint  pains  and  to  inflam- 
mation of  certain  structures  in  the  eye  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
Although  these  are  statements  rather  of  what  is  probable  than  of  the  actual  results 
of  observation,  yet  I  think  I  may  say  they  are  to  some  extent  supported  by  the  latter. 
Some  of  the  worst  cases  of  bone  pains,  during  the  secondary  stage  of  syphilis, 
which  I  can  call  to  mind,  certainly  did  occur  to  those  who  were  of  the  arthritic 
diathesis.  If  it  be  inquired  respecting  the  tendency  to  phagedsenic  ulceration, 
whether  occurring  to  the  chancre,  the  secondary  eruption,  or  the  tertiary  lesion,  I 
am  quite  imable  to  associate  it  with  any  diathesis.  I  have  seen  it  occur  over  and 
over  again  in  those  who  had  previously  appeared  to  be  most  robust  When  iritis 
happens  from  syphilis  in  an  arthritic  subject,  I  think  it  is  more  than  usually 
likely  to  assume  the  relapsing  form.  All  arthritic  iritis,  however,  is  in  its  very 
nature  liable  to  relapse  and  to  recur,  and  it  is  not  without  risk  of  erroneous  infer- 
ence in  the  cases  referred  to  that  we  assume  that  the  syphilis  takes  any  share  at 
alL  In  the  remarks  which  I  have  made  I  have  been  thinking  almost  exclusively  of 
acquired  syphilis.  Respecting  the  inherited  form  we  may  fully  admit  that  it 
seems  more  probable  that  it  should  receive  modifications  from  diathesis,  seeing 
that  the  two  are  mixed  together  from  the  very  beginnings  of  the  individual 
existence.    Even  here,  however,  I  suspect  that  we  see  bu\  seldom  any  definite 
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proof  of  mixed  results.  It  is  still  very  remarkable  how  separate  the  syphilitic 
tendencies  appear  to  keep  themselves.  Syphilis  may  and  does  simulate  a  hundred 
other  maladies,  but  its  o&pring  are  for  the  most  part  of  pure  breed,  and  show  but 
little  evidence  of  hybridism.  They  are  still  curable  by  specifics,  and  by  these 
only ;  and  if  we  have  to  suggest  other  measures  in  order  to  improve  the  general 
health,  it  is  usually  rather  in  order  to  enable  the  system  to  bear  well  the  remedies 
than  in  any  hope  that  such  treatment  will  exercise  a  definite  influence  on  the  local 
lesion.  In  fact,  throughout  its  course,  whether  acquired  or  inherited,  syphilis 
for  the  most  part  remains  syphilia  If  there  are  any  exceptions  to  this  in  the 
inherited  form,  they  occur  probably  in  the  following  instances,  but  in  each  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  modification  is  usually  but  slight.  The  interstitial  keratitis, 
formerly  khown  as  scrofulous  corneitis,  is  usually  the  same  disease  in  all 
variations  of  the  health  of  its  subjects,,  but  it  is  possible  that  now  and  then  in  the 
strumous  some  tendency  to  ulceration  may  be  witnessed,  and  also  an  unusual 
protraction  of  the  attftck.  There  is  a  form  of  ulceration  which  attacks  the 
nose  and  other  parts,  and  is  often  called  'Uupus,"  but  which  is  wholly  distinct  from 
that  disease,  much  more  rapid  in  its  progress,  and  curable  by  quite  difierent 
measures.  It  is  of  syphilitic  nature  from  beginning  to  end,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  may  not  acquire  some  of  its  peculiarity  when  it  happens  in  the  scrofulous. 
The  subjects  of  inherited  taint  are  also  liable  to  joint  affections — ^the  knee 
especially  being  prone  to  synovitis,  with  effusion.  The  attacks  often  last  long, 
but  are  in  the  end  wholly  recovered  firom.  My  impression  is,  that  these  joint 
affections  are  both  more  frequent  and  more  severe  in  the  children  of  the  gouty. 
The  coincidence  of  congenital  syphilis  with  rachitis  is  no  doubt  very  common, 
and  has  led  to  grave  errors  as  regards  their  relationship.  The  truth  probably  is, 
that  both  affect  the  same  tissues,  and  often  mix  the  results,  but  not,  I  think,  in  a 
manner  which  we  ought  to  find  inextricable.  Bachitis  leads  to  defective  ossifica- 
tion and  to  the  enlargement  of  parts  consisting  of  cartilage,  or  of  soft  bone,  more 
especially  of  the  epiphyses.  Rarely  does  rickets  alone  cause  acute  inflammation> 
or  undue  suppuration.  But  if  to  rickets  be  added  a  taint  of  syphilis,  then  the 
inflammatory  tendency  is  much  excited,  and  cell  deposits  or  suppuration  may 
easily  occur.  Thus  the  complicated  cases  which  have  led  M.  Parrot  and  others 
to  a  conclusion  which  we  must  regard  as  a  mistake  are,  I  think,  easily  explained. 
The  last  remark  which  I  have  to  make  on  this  subject  is,  that  I  have  seen  a  few 
cases  in  which  gout  seemed  to  mix  itself  with  inherited  syphilis  in  the  production 
of  persisting  disease  of  the  eye  in  gouty  adults.  In  these  cases  the  characteristic 
keratitis  has  sometimes  passed  away,  and  then  relapses,  with  iritis,  and  possibly 
opacities  in  the  vitreous,  occur.  In  some  there  has  been  noticed  an  increase  of 
tension,  and  the  organ  is  in  very  serious  peril  Whether  in  these  cases  the  gout 
or  the  S3n[)hilis  takes  the  larger  share  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide.  The 
cases  are  themselves  rare. 

Professor  K  H.  Bennett,  Dublin :  There  is  a  single  point  in  relation  to  the 
modification  of  syphilis  in  tuberculous,  gouty,  and  other  constitutions  to  which  I 
would  wish  to  refer,  as  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  exact  published  statement  in 
reference  to  it.  Does  syphilis  produce  any  definite  pathological  change  either  in 
the  articular  surfaces  or  the  intra-articular  structures  of  the  joints  ?  While  the 
pathological  features  characteristic  of  syphilis  are  permanently  engraved  or 
embossed  on  the  surfaces  of  the  bones,  they  strictly  avoid  encroaching  on  the  joint 
surfaces ;  in  subjects  which  exhibit  them  over  every  bone  of  the  skeleton  they 
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constantly  avoid  the  joints.  In  the  scrofulous  or  tubercular  diseases  of  joints  the 
appearances  are  quite  characteristic,  just  as  they  are  in  gout  and  chronic  rheumatic 
arthritis  in  the  skeleton  of  these  and  in  the  skeletons  affected  by  rickets ;  we  find 
syphilis  develop  its  peculiar  features  on  the  bones  unaltered  in  its  own  characters, 
and  strictly  avoiding  the  joints.  No  modifications  of  any  of  these  diseases  appear 
to  be  produced  by  their  mutual  presence  in  the  same  individuaL  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  deny  that  syphilis  affects  the  joints ;  clinically  we  are  familiar  with  its 
joint  pains,  and  the  very  conmion  development  of  transient  effusion  into  the 
synovial  cavity  in  secondary  syphilis,  but  I  have  failed  hitherto  to  find  any  definite 
pathological  change  produced  on  the  joint  surfaces  by  this  affection;  syphilis 
appears  rather  to  reserve  its  permanent  pathological  products,  so  far  as  the  skeleton 
is  concerned,  for  its  extra-articular  parts. 

Dr.  L.  Henri  Petit,  Paris:  I  will  first  mention  a  case  of  syphilis  co-existing 
with  malaria.  The  patient  was  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  and  had  bfecome  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  quinine,  that  he  had  recourse  to  the  drug  without  consulting 
a  doctor  whenever  the  ague  attacked  him.  In  1879  he  found  that  the  quinine 
had  no  effect  in  one  of  his  attacks,  which  I  attributed  to  the  patient 
having  becoming  accustomed  to  the  drug.  A  cathartic  and  an  emetic  were 
ordered,  and  a  gramme  of  sulphate  of  quinine  prescribed.  All  the  viscera  were 
healthy  except  the  spleen,  which  was  enlarged.  In  large  doses,  frequently  adminis- 
tered, however,  the  quinine  remained  powerless,  though  the  toxic  effects  of  the  drug 
were  produced.  A  pustular  eruption  appeared  on  the  lower  limbs,which  was  the  result 
of  syphilis  contracted  by  the  patient  three  years  previously.  The  quinine  was  accor- 
dingly discontinued,mercurial  mixtures  were  institutedjUnder  the  influence  of  which 
the  pustules  rapidly  healed,  and  the  ague  fits  gradually  diminished  in  intensity. 
Tonics  of  arsenic  and  quinine  were  then  given,  while  the  inunctions  were  continued, 
and  the  patient  was  soon  well  enough  to  leave  for  Italy.  I  saw  him  again  two 
years  afterwards ;  he  had  had  several  attacks  of  ague  and  cutaneous  eruption, 
which  he  had  kept  in  hand  by  having  recourse  to  the  prescriptions  given 
him  ;  but  now  his  condition  was  much  altered.  Two  months  previously  he  had 
been  seized  by  febrile  attacks,  unaccompanied  by  cutaneous  eruptions,  which  had 
not  yielded  to  quinine  and  mercury ;  he  was  pale,  cachectic,  emaciated,  with  an 
anxious  expression  of  countenance,  and  bright  eyes,  and  was  suffering  from  con- 
tinuous fever,  with  an  occasional  dry  cough,  but  without  expectoration.  He  had 
night  sweatings,  which  he  thought  were  the  remains  of  his  old  malady.  There 
was  some  dulness  in  the  chest  and  diminution  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  which 
was  attributed  to  the  existence  of  gummata.  Iodide  of  potassium,  l^owever, 
afforded  no  relief  A  consultation  was  held  with  Dr.  Desmos  of  Paris,  who 
diagnosed  the  existence  of  a  cavity  below  the  left  clavicle.  All  treatment  proved 
ineffectual,  and  the  patient  ^nk  three  months  afterwards.  In  this  case,  whilst 
the  malarial  fever  existed  alone,  quinine  was  effectual  in  producing  a  cure ;  but 
when  the  syphilis  was  superadded,  although  the  former  ^till  caused  the  prominent 
symptoms,  the  latter  evidently  gave  its  characteristic  features  to  the  **  duo  patholo- 
gique,"  for  it  was  only  on  exhibiting  anti-syphilitic  remedies  that  relief  was 
obtained.  The  fever  in  syphilis  is  denied  by  many,  while  it  is  asserted  by  others, 
but  an  intermittent  character  has  never  been  attributed  to  it.  Probably  in  this 
case  the  syphilis  awoke  the  malarial  fever,  which  was  in  a  dormant  condition. 
And  seeing  that  fever  is  undoubtedly  present  in  some  syphilitic  individuals,  and 
absent  in  others,  may  it  not  be  that  its  presence  la  accounted  for  by  the  pre- 
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existence  of  a  febrile  diathesis,  malarial,  arthritic,  tuberculous,  or  what  not.  Tins 
appears  to  be  a  question  well  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  fever  no  longer  retained  its  intermittent  character  after  the  viscera  were 
attacked.  The  actual  condition  of  the  lungs  was  never  ascertained  ;  but  whether 
syphilitic  or  not,  the  treatment  applied  remained  without  effect ;  which  is  an 
illustration  of  the  observation  of  M.  Vemeuil,  on  the  inefficacy  of  therapeutic 
measures  in  advanced  stages  of  hybrid  conditions. 

Dr.  R  Dbtsdalb,  London  :  I  do  not  altogether  see  my  way  to  following  M. 
Vemeuil  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  frequency  of  hybridity  of  scrofula,  tuberculosis, 
gout,  rheumatism,  and  syphilis.  I  have  often  been  inclined  to  hold  these  views 
for  a  time  when  I  have  seen  syphilis  act  severely  on  some  case  of  tuberculosis  or  in 
rheumatic  persons ;  but  further  experience  has  generally  caused  me  to  abandon 
this  theory.  Doubtless  women  of  consumptive  families  sometimes  suffer  extremely 
&om  syphilitic  ulceration,  commencing  in  the  throat  and  ending  in  the  lower 
limbs ;  but  persons  who  are  quite  healthy  also  suffer  in  the  same  way.  There  is, 
indeed,  great  difficulty  in  my  experience  in  making  a  prognosis  as  to  how  any  given 
case  of  sjrphilis  will  turn  out.  Persons  in  perfect  health  and  with  fine  constitutions 
often  suffer  terribly,  whilst  delicate  women  often  are  scarcely  at  all  damaged  by 
the  poison  of  syphilis.  One  point  seems  true  to  me,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  contract 
syphilis  when  in  old  age.  M.  Ricord's  dictum,  "  II  ne  fait  pas  bon  de  prendre  la 
Y^role  dans  la  vieillesse,^  seems  true.  And,  again,  there  is  the  question  of  sex. 
Women,  in  my  experience,  suffer  more  severely  than  men  from  syphilis.  They 
have  severe  nervous  diseases  peculiar  to  them,  anaesthesia,  peculiar  eruptions 
(pigmentary  syphilides),  and  emaciation  and  cachexia,  are  also  more  common  thaa  in 
men.  But  neither  rheumatism  nor  gout  is,  in  my  experience,  liable  to  be  complicated 
by  syphilis.  Syphilis,  of  course,  gives  rise  to  severe  rheumatic  pains  and  to 
headache,  &c 


De  t Electrolyse  dans  le  traitement  de  la  Tumeur  Blanche. 
Dr.  Aniello  d'Ambeosio,  Naples. 

The  author  reviewed  the  past  and  present  methods  of  treatment,  pointing  out 
the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  results  often  obtained  by  them.  The  use  of  the 
method  of  igni- puncture,  devised  by  Richet,  led  the  author  to  search  for  a  less 
severe  method  of  obtaining  a  similar  result,  and  with  this  idea  he  has  employed 
electrolysis.  After  detailing  the  histories  of  three  cases  in  which  the  method  was 
successful,  the  author  offered  the  following  conclusions : — 

1. — L'electrolyse,  d'apr^s  tout  ce  que  j'ai  pu  r^cueillir  dans  les  ouvra^es  de  chirur- 
gie,  et  particuli^rement  dans  les  ceuvres  importantes  d'Althaus  et  de  Ciniselli,  ne 
semble  pas  avoir  ^t^  jusqu'i  ce  jour  employee  dans  Tarthrite  fongueuse,  bien  que  dans 
Althaus  on  trouve  qu'il  en  a  6t6  fait  usage  avec  profit  dans  Thydarthre  done  les 
phases  morbides  different  beaucoup  de  celles  de  la  tumeur  blanche. 

2. — Un  champ  experimental  plus  vaste  est  n^cessaire  afin  de  mieux  apprtScier 
ce  traitement,  pent  ^tre  appel^  a  prendre  une  place  importante  dans  la  chirurgie 
operative  de  la  tumeur  blanche. 

3. — L'electrolyse,  ainsi  que  je  Tai  expos^,  agit  rapidement,  et  se  fait  mieux 
accepter  des  malades  que  le  feu  proprement  dit   Son  action  physico-chimique  et 
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en  mime  temps  caustique  produit  les  metamorphoses  de  rMuction  dn  tissu  des 
granulations  indiqu^es  plus  hant. 

4. — Elle  ne  semble  r^ussir  dans  la  tumeur  blanche  qn'a  la  periode  da  graniil6me 
dans  sa  forme  clinique  la  plus  classique,  et  lorsqu'il  tend  ^  un  passage  ult^rieur. 

5.— Le  traitement  r^ussit  mdme  quand  au  granuldme  se  joint  la  formation  de 
petites  nodosit^s  blanches  qu'il  est  permis  de  designer  sous  le  nom  de  tubercules 
(Koster)*     Le  courant  ^lectrique  en  procurerait  les  relations. 


On  Apparatus  for  giving  Anesthetics  with  precision. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Clover,  London. 

The  want  of  efficient  means  of  quickly  augmenting  or  diminishing  the  strength 
of  the  anaesthetic  vapour  has  been  from  the  first  recognized  by  practical  men. 
.  The  gravity  of  the  subject  is  apparent  when  one  takes  such  an  anaesthetic  as 
chloroform,  and  observes  the  effects  of  breathing  three,  five,  and  ten  per  cent  of 
vapour.  We  find  that  there  is  a  striking  effect  on  the  heart  when  tbe  proportion 
rises  above  five  per  cent,  and  that  if  the  proportion  is  increased,  it  stops  the  heart 
altogether  before  the  respiration  has  ceased.  In  my  practice  I  have  found  it 
impossible  to  continue  the  use  of  five  per  cent,  of  chloroform  without  causing 
serious  failure  of  circulation,  and  in  the  records  of  fatal  cases  we  often  find  that 
the  patient  had  shown  signs  of  recovery— that  chloroform  was  poured  on  the  cloth, 
and  that  within  a  minute  of  the  application  of  the  cloth  to  the  patient's  face  he 
becomes  pulseless.  The  vapour  of  the  liquid  poured  on  a  cloth  is  given  off  un- 
equally. At  first  it  evaporates  very  freely,  and  the  vapour,  which  is  four  times  as 
heavy  as  air,  does  not  mix  easily  with  it,  but  flows  in  an  invisible  stream  according 
to  the  laws  of  gravity.  The  patient,  finding  it  strong,  holds  his  breath,  during 
which  time  it  accumulates  near  his  face,  and  when  at  last  he  is  forced  to  breathe 
he  may  take  in  from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  vapour.  Fortunately  if  the  vapour 
is  above  a  certain  strength  it  causes  obstruction  in  the  larynx,  and  so  prevents 
the  further  supply  of  chloroform.  I  have  seen  the  heart  of  a  donkey  stop  suddenly 
after  some  chloroform  was  poured  into  the  bellows  used  for  artificial  respiration^ 
and  no  mechanical  or  electrical  stimulation  would  make  it  contract  Careful 
experiments  show  by  the  curved  line  of  the  sphygmograph  that  the  sudden 
increase  of  dose  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  dangerous  arrest  of  heart  movement 
n  any  anaesthetic  is  continued  too  long,  even  though  the  dilution  be  sufficient,  of 
course  death  will  occur,  but  the  respiration  stops  before  the  heart,  and  as  we  have 
the  means  of  artificial  respiration  to  meet  such  a  difficulty,  it  is  a  far  less  dangerous 
event  and,  in  the  hands  of  experienced  men,  may  be  said  to  be  almost  free  from 
danger  to  life. 

Dr.  Snow's  was  a  great  improvement  upon  previous  inhalers,  in  that  he 
arranged  a  water-jacket  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  chloroform,  but  the 
vapour  becomes  very  much  stronger  whenever  the  patient  pauses  in  breathing, 
also  in  long  operations  it  requires  replenishing,  and  then  the  vapour  is  given  off 
too  freely.  Moreover,  the  stream  of  chloroformed  air  is  not  well  mixed,  and  the 
valves  are  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

My  bag  inhaler  consists  of  a  large  bag  holding  8,000  cubic  inches,  which  is 
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charged  with  air  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  four  minims  in  every  100  inches 
of  air,  from  which  the  patierit  inhales,  by  means  of  a  face-piece  with  double  valves, 
so  that  expired  air  is  not  breathed  twice  over.  It  is  found  too  cumbrous  for 
general  use,  and  other  methods  will  supersede  it.  Dr.  Junker's  apparatus  causes 
a  stream  of  air  to  be  passed  through  a  bottle  containing  chloroform.  But  the 
objection  to  it  is  this  : — ^At  first  the  vapour  is  too  strong,  and  when,  by  evaporation, 
the  liquid  has  become  cold,  the  vapour  given  off  is  of  moderate  strength,  and  very 
uniform  so  long  as  the  stream  is  uniform ;  but  if  the  stream  is  stopped,  the  liquid 
rises  in  temperature,  and  the  vapour  is  given  off  too  abundantly  as  soon  as  the 
administration  is  renewed. 

I  have  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  adopted  a  plan  of  blowing  a  stream  of 
air  charged  with  vapour  into  a  face-piece  held  near,  not  fitting  closely  to  the 
patient,  and  I  have  found  it  most  convenient  to  use  a  larger  cylinder  bellows, 
holding  2,000  inches.  The  weight  of  the  top  of  the  bellows  is  sufficient  to  keep  up 
a  gentle  stream  for  about  three  minutes.  As  soon  as  the  bellows  have  become 
nearly  emptied,  the  top  is  raised  again.  The  air  passes  from  the  bellows  to  the 
face-piece  by  three  ways — firstly,  directly ;  secondly,  by  passing  over  the  surface 
ci  liquid  chloroform ;  and  thirdly,  by  passing  over  liquid  ether.  The  three  tubes 
of  india-rubber  which  are  thus  charged  are  arranged  one  inside  another,  and 
near  the  face  piece,  where  they  terminate ;  there  are  three  levers  like  the  hands 
of  a  watch,  arranged  against  a  dial  plate,  and  by  their  position  the  quantity  of 
chloroformed  or  etherized  air  which  is  passing  is  indicated.  Connected  with  the 
£ftce-piece  also  is  an  india-rubber  bag,  into  which  the  larger  portion  of  the  expired 
air  is  breathed,  whilst  a  smaller  portion  passes  away  between  the  face  and  face- 
piece.  The  vessels  holding  the  chloroform  and  ether  are  surrounded  by  a  large 
water-jacket  furnished  with  a  thermometer.  In  summer  it  is  not  necessary  to  warm 
the  apparatus,  but  in  winter  it  is  desirable  to  heat  the  water  as  many  degrees 
above  65  as  the  air  of  the  room  is  below  it — e.g,,  if  the  air  of  the  room  is  60*^ 
the  apparatus  should  be  warmed  up  to  70^. 

I 'now  show  an  apparatus  called  the  Down-draught  Dilutor,  which  is  new  in 
principle,  inasmuch  as  it  utilizes  the  weight  of  the  anaesthetic  vapour  as  a  moving 
power,  and  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  a  uniform  mixture  of  the  anaesthetic  atmo- 
sphere, according  to  the  adjustment  of  the  instrument. 

I  regret  that  it  is  not  yet  so  complete  that  I  can  at  once  advise  its  adoption 
in  practice.  I  have  arranged  one — ^but  it  is  not  quite  completed— which  is 
carried  by  the  administrator,  and  requires  no  table  or  bed  to  support  it.  Until 
that  is  satisfactorily  accomplished,  the  instrument  will  be  considered  too  cumber- 
some. 

It  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  up  the  supply  of  air  and  vapour  without  the 
use  of  a  bellows. 

The  simplest  form  of  this  instrimient  consists  of  a  syphon,  the  short  arm  of 
which  is  inserted  into  a  bottle  half  filled  widi  chloroform,  the  syphon  reaching 
to  within  a  line  of  the  level  of  the  liquid.  Air  being  blown  through  the  bottle, 
the  long  arm  becomes  filled  with  an  atmosphere  heavier  than  air,  and  a  steady 
down-draught  is  established.  The  current  and  the  strength  of  the  mixture 
gradually  diminish  as  the  liquid  chloroform  becomes  cold  by  evaporation. 

After  trying  other  plans,  I  prefer  placing  the  chloroform  in  a  copper  vessel . 
surrounded  by  a  water-jacket.    A  brass  tube,  an  inch  in,  diameter  and  six  inches 
long,  leads  from  the  centre  of  the  vessel  to  the  regulating  stopcock,  and  a  non- 
collapsing  flexible  tube  leads  onwards  to  the  patient's  face.    The  sectional  area 
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of  this  tube  being  greater  than  that  of  the  stopcock,  the  heavy  chloroformed  air 
has  a  tendency  to  draw  in  air  from  an  opening  at  the  side,  just  as  the  light 
atmosphere  inside  a  chimney  whose  narrowest  place  is  near  the  fire  will  tend  to 
draw  in  air  through  an  opening  like  an  Amotfs  ventilator.  By  turning  the 
regulator  in  one  direction,  the  vapour  mixture  is  supplied  more  and  air  less ;  and 
by  turning  it  the  other  way,  less  of  the  ndxture  and  more  of  the  fresh  air. 
Whilst  the  regulator  is  fixed,  there  is  very  little  alteration  perceived  in  the 
strength  or  quantity  of  the  vapour,  even  after  the  current  has  been  going  on  for 
several  minutes.  The  liquid  anaesthetic  must  bc  two  feet  above  the  patient  It 
can  be  either  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  bed,  or  elevated  on  a  pedestal,  or 
placed  on  the  shoulders  like  a  knapsack.  Of  course  the  vapour  loses  in  strength 
in  proportion  as  the  level  of  the  liquid  falls  by  evaporation,  and  the  air-current 
is  less  close  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  To  prevent  this  source  of  inaccuracy,  I 
have  made  the  air  pass  beneath  a  cap  which  rests  upon  two  copper  air-cells.  As 
this  cap  floats,  the  air-current  is  always  of  the  same  thickness.  The  stream  of 
chloroformed  air,  together  with  the  fresh  air  admitted  to  dilute  it,  is  discharged 
from  the  india-rubber  tube  near  and  above  the  nostrils,  through  a  perforated 
zinc  plate.  A  towel  or  handkerchief  placed  so  as  to  keep  off  any  draught  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  make  the  instrument  ready  for  use ;  but  I  find  it  convenient 
to  use  a  &ce-piece  with  supplemental  bag,  which  is  soon  filled  with  the  mixed  air 
and  vapour.  The  face-piece  should  not  fit  close  to  the  face,  as  that  would  stop 
the  further  supply  of  chloroformed  air  as  soon  as  the  bag  was  filled. 

I  have  used  this  instrument  less  than  fifty  times,  and  from  this  limited 
experience  I  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  it  gives  me  a  command  over  the 
anaesthetic  which  will  enable  us  to  obtain  all  we  want  from  chloroform  without 
danger  of  that  worst  kind  of  accident,  cardiac  syncope.  I  believe  also  that  the 
more  manageable  kind  of  danger  arising  &om  laryngeal  obstruction  will  be  less 
likely  to  occur  with  so  quick  and  reliable  a  means  of  altering  the  strength  of 
vapour. 

If  I  find  that  it  is  desirable,  I  will  arrange  the  instrument  so  far  as  to  give 
either  chloroform  or  ether,  as  in  the  one  last  described. 

I  now  show  different  instruments  for  keeping  up  the  anaesthesia  in  operations 
in  the  mouth — especially  a  bag  with  a  nasal  tube  ac^usted  and  firmly  fixed  in  the 
nostril  by  a  screw  movement ;  also  funnel-shaped  india-rubber  tubes  for  convey- 
ing the  anaesthetic  to  the  back  of  the  mouth  during  operations  on  the  jaw. 

I  also  show  several  face-pieces— (1)  one  of  india-rubber  for  covering  the  nose 
and  part  of  the  mouth  during  extraction  of  teeth ;  (2)  one  of  a  similar  shape  with 
a  frame  of  lead  wire  to  make  it  fit  over  the  nose ;  (3),  an  elongated  conical  face- 
piece  cut  obliquely  at  the  bottom.  The  two  latter  being  useful  in  giving  room 
to  the  surgeon  in  eye  cases. 


De  la  Sonde  CEsopkagienne  d  demeure. 

Dr.  Erishaber,  Paris. 

n  est  des  cas  de  r^tr^cissement  extreme  de  Toesophage  dans  lesquels  le  chirur- 
gieu  est  obligd  de  renoncer  au  cath^t^risme  gradueL  S*il  parvient,  apr^s  bien  des 
difficult^s,  a  introduire  une  bougie  ou  une  sonde,  il  prevoit  avec  apprehension  la 
necessity  de  la  replacer  le  lendemain.  Cette  situation  assez  embarrassante  en  face 
d'un  r^tr^cissement  cicatriciel,  devient  tout-a-fait  redoubtable  lorsque  la  st^nose 
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est  due  a  une  tumeur  de  Toesophage.  H  arrive  bien  souvent,  en  effet,  que  la 
sonde  s'^gare  an  milieu  des  tissus  morbides,  et  qu'une  perforation  se  produit, 
donnant  lieu  anz  accidents  rapidement  mortels  du  pneumothpraz.  En  outre,  la 
tumeur  pent  6tre  touch^e  de  telle  sorte  qu'un  fragment  soit  repouss^  au  devant  de 
i'extr^mit^  de  la  sonde  qui  se  cr^e  elle-mdme  un  obstacle  insurmontable.  L'op^ra- 
teur  se  trouve  alors  plac^  dans  cette  alternative  de  pratiquer,  soit  rcesophagotomie, 
soit  la  gastrotomie,  qui,  en  ndson  du  mauvais  ^t^t  g^n^ral  du  malade,  ne  pr^- 
sentent  presque  aucune  chance  de  succ^s ;  ou  bien  de  renoncer  a  toute  tentative,  ce 
qui  ^uivaudrait  h  une  condamnation  a  mort  par  inanition. 

Depuis  im  temps  relativement  court,  je  me  suis  trouv^  cinq  fois  en  presence 
de  r^tr^cissements  oesophagiens  tellement  serr^s  que,  ne  voulant  plus,  apr^s 
quelques  s^nces  de  cath^t^risme  r^p^t^,  exposer  mes  malades  aux  dangers  du 
cath^t^risme  r^p^t^,  et  pr^voyant  du  reste,  acourte  6ch6anc^,  Timpossibilitd  dele 
continner,  je  r^solus  de  le  pratiquer  une  dernier e  fois  et  de  laisser  la  sonde 
k  demeure.  H  est  important  de  dire  que  voulant  wnsi  fixer  la  sonde 
pour  un  temps  ind^fini,  je  me  garde  bien  de  la  passer  par  la  boucbe,  le  maintien 
prolong^  d'un  corps  Stranger  dans  cette  cavit^  devant  n^cessairement  amener  des 
complications  s^rieuses.  J*introduis  done  la  sonde  par  Tune  des  narines:  d^s 
qu'elle  est  parvenue  dans  Testomac,  je  la  fixe  et  je  ferme  son  extr^mit^  libre.  Dans 
mes  deux  premiers  cas,  je  fixai  la  sonde  en  plantant  une  aiguille  h  quelques  centi- 
metres de  Textr^mit^  libre,  Taiguille  ainsi  plac^e  figurant  la  branche  horizontale 
d'une  croix  dont  la  sonde  formait  la  branche  verticals  Autour  de  Taiguille  est 
enroul^  une  bande  que  j'attache  au  front  de  mes  malades.  Dans  les  cas  oii  il 
devient  impossible  d'introduire  une  sonde  moUe  de  caoutchouc,  la  fermeture  de 
Textr^mit^  libre  de  la  sonde  se  pratique  par  un  syst^me  d'emboitement  de 
bouchons  en  os  que  j'ai  fait  feire  chez  Charrifere-Collin.  Un  systfeme  analogue 
pent  dtre  appliqu^  aux  sondes  en  gomme.  Cette  derni^re  n'en  reste  pas  moins 
pluB  difficile  h  fixer  que  celle  en  caoutchouc,  dont  I'extr^mit^  munie  de  la  ferme- 
ture en  question  disparait,  pour  ainsi  dire,  dans  la  narine.  D^s  lors,  Talimenta- 
tion  se  fait  sans  difficult^ ;  a  la  sonde  on  adapte  le  bout  d'un  irrigateur  et  cinq  ou 
six  fois  par  jour  on  injecte  du  lait,  des  oeufs  crus  et  mSme  de  la  viande  hach^e 
et  d^y^  dans  du  bouiUon  ou  dans  du  vin ;  les  medicaments  sont  administr^s 
par  le  m^me  proc^^.  Un  fait  special  m^rite  d'etre  not^ :  lorsque  la  quantity 
d*aliments  ii^ect^  en  une  fois  exckle  la  mesure,  les  malades  en  ^rejettent  une 
partie  par  la  sonde  et  paraissent  soulag^s. 

La  sonde  cesopkagienne  laiulee  d  demeure  pendant  305  jburx. 

Observation  L— X.,  ^^e  de  50  ans,  atteinte  d*une  tumeur  maligne  de  Tentr^e 
deTop-sophage  et  du  larynx.  Cette  femmepr^senteunr^tr^cissement  tellement  serr^ 
et  chaque  cath^t^risme  est  si  mal  supports,  qu'aprds  deux  ou  trois  s^Hnces,  je 
renonce  k  le  pratiquer  et  je  place  une  sonde  tt  demeure  (le  2  Juin,  1879). 

Dans  les  premiers  jours  qui  suivirent  I'introduction  de  Tinstrument,  il 
sorvint  un  certain  degr^  de  coryza  avec  rougeur  du  nez  et  douleur  s'irradiant  vers 
la  t^te ;  mais  peu  ft  pen  la  tolerance  fut  obtenue  et  bientdt  la  malade  n'accusa  plus 
de  gdne.  L'alimentation  se  fit  normalement  et  sans  encombre.  H  est  a  peine 
utile  d'ajouter  que  la  tumeur  canc^reuse  qui  avait  n^cessitd  le  cath^t^risme,  suivit 
sa  marche  progressive.  La  malade  snccomba  306  jours  apr^  la  mise  en  place 
de  sa  sonde  sans  que  celle-ci  fut  jamab  d^lac^e. 
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La  sonde  oesophagienne  est  restee  d  demeure  quarante-six  jours. 

Observation  IL — ^X.,  ag^  de  55  ans,  atteint  de  goitre  soffocant,  pour  leqae 
j'avais  pratiqu^,  quelque  temps  auparavant,  la  laryngotomie  inter-crico-thyroidienne 
au  deasns  de  la  tumeur  da  cou  qui  eut  rendu  la  trach^otomie  presque  impossible. 
Le  'goitre  s'^tant  enflamm^  et  abc^d^,  Toesophage  se  trouvait  comprim^  en  m^me 
temps  que  la  trach^e,  et  le  passage  des  aliments  solides  et  liquides  fut  intercepts. 
C'est  dajis  ces  conditions  que  je  parvins^apr^s  bien  des  difficultSs,a  franchir  Fobstacle 
oesophagien  avec  une  sonde  mince  mais  suffisante  toutefois  pour  permettre  Tinjec- 
tion  d'aliments  dSlayes.  La  sonde  avait  StS  introduite  par  Tune  des  narines  et  ne 
fut  plus  retiree.  Get  Stat  de  clioses  dura  quarante-six  jours.  La  tumeur  s'abcSda  et 
s'ouvrit  ;le  quarante-dnqui^me  jour,  il  survint  un  frisson  prScurseur  de  Tinfection 
purulente,  et  le  malade  succomba  le  lendemain. 

A  Tautopsie,  je  pus  constater  Fexistence  de  deux  tumours  parties  du  corps 
thyroide;  Tune,  antSrieure,  comprimait  la  trachSe;  la  seconde,  postSrieure, 
aplatissait  Toesophage  contre  la  colonne  yertSbrale.  H  est  Evident  que  dans  ce  cas 
la  mort  fut  arrivSe  par  inanition  d^  les  premiers  jours  qui  suivirent  la  laryngo- 
tomie sans  le  secours  de  la  sonde  oesophagienne  a  demeure. 

La  sonde  cesophagieiine  est  placee  le  17  Fevrier,  1881,  est  encore  d  demeure  lors 
de  la  lecture  de  ce  menvoire^  le  3  Ao^y  1881,  soil  depuis  IQ7  jours. 

Observation  IIL — M.,  68  ans,  marchand  de  charbon,  est  atteint  depuis  dix-huit 
mois  d'un  cancer  de  Foesophage  se  rSvSlant  par  une  dyspbagie  qui  n'a  fait  que  8*ac- 
croitre  malgrS  les  traitements  les  plus  divers.  £n  DScembre  1880,  il  vient  me  consul- 
ter  pour  la  premiere  fois.  La  dSgiutition  des  aliments  solides  est  impossible  depuis 
plusieurs  mois  ddja;  les  aliments  liquides  m6mespassent  avec  la  plus  grandediffi- 
cults.  Je  pratique,  sSance  tenante,  le  cathStSrisme  de  Toesophage  aFaide  d'une  sonde 
ordinaire  dont  Tintroduction  est  trSs-difficile  et  tr^s-douloureuse.  Pendant  deux 
mois  environ,  le  cathStSrisme  fut  rSpStS  deux  fois  par  jour  a  Taide  d'une  sonde  en 
gomme,  de  fa^on  h  permettre  Falimentation.  Chaque  sSance  est  accompagnSe  de 
douleurs  extrimement  vives ;  le  malade  rejette  des  mucosites  teintes  de  sang,  et 
ce  n'est  qu'aprls  bien  des  t&tonnements  qu'on  parvient  a  firanchir  Fobstacle. 
MalgrS  ces  cathStSrismes  rSpStSs,  la  coarctation  ne  fait  qu'augmenter ;  enfin,  le  2 
Mars,  je  me  dScide  a  laisser  une  sonde  a  demeure.  A  partir  de  ce  moment,  le 
malade  jouit  d'un  bien-dtre  relatif,  son  Stat  gSnSral,  tr^mauvais,  semble  s*amS- 
liorer  pendant  quelque  temps.  MalgrS  le  petit  calibre  de  la  sonde  introduite,  on 
parvient  a  faire  absorber  au  malade,  par  jour,  deux  litres  de  lait  et  six  oeu&  eras 
dSlaySs  dans  ce  liquide.  Le  15  Mai,  dans  la  nuit,  M.,  est  pris  de  dSlire  et 
rStire  sa  sonde.  AppelS  le  lendemain,  je  ne  pus  la  rSintroduire  qu*avec  beaucoup 
de  peine. 

A  partir  de  ce  jour  TStat  gSnSral  du  malade  devient  de  plus  en  plus  mauvais; 
une  salivation  tr^-abondante  se  montre,  des  crachats  de  sang  pur  sont  rendus  par 
expuition,  la  face  prendune  teinte  pMe,  indice  d'une  cachexie  avancSe.  NSanmoins 
le  3  Aodt,  1881,  c'est-a-dire,  seize  jours  apr^  Fintroduction  de  la  sonde  k  demeure, 
le  malade  vit  toujours  et  semble  devoir  rSsister  encore  quelque  temps. 

La  sonde  oesophagienne  placee  le  31  Mars,  1881,  est  encore  d  demeure^  lors  de  la 
lecture  decernhnoirCy  le  3  AoiU,  1881,  soU  depuis  \2%  jours. 

Observation  IV.— D.,  61  ans,  huissier,  Sprouve,  depuis  un  an  environ,  une  gtoe 
sans  cesse  croissante  de  ladSglutition,  en  m^me  temps  que  des  douleurs  assez  vives  s 
la  partie  antSrieure  du  cou.    Lorsqu'il  vint  me  consulter  pour  la  premiere  fois,  en 
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Mars,  1881,  leB  aliments  solides  ne  poaYaient  ^tre  d^glutds,  les  liquides  seuls 
passerent  avec  peine.  Le  cath^t^iisme  de  Foesophage  pennet  de  constater  nn 
obstacle  si^geant  h  22  centinidtres  de  Forifice  snp^rieur  de  Foesophage.  Des  olives 
dHine  tr^&pelit  calibre  pouvaient  senles  dtre  introdnites;  i^r^  le  troisi^e 
cathdt^risme,  le  malade  refosait  de  se  sonmettre  encore,  tant  cette  operation  lui 
6tait  p^nible. 

Le  r^tr^issement  ne  faisant  qne  s'accaitaer  de  jour  en  jonr,  je  me  decide 
le  31  Mars,  k  introdoire  nne  sonde  en  gomme  par  Fane  des  narines,  et  ii  la  laisser 
^  demenie.  Le  19  Avril,  je  la  retire  pour  la  remplacer  par  une  autre  de  calibre 
plus  considerable,  et  je  constate  qu'elle  n'est  alt^r^  dans  aucun  point  Le  17  Mai 
je  substitue  ik  la  sonde  en  gomme  une  sonde  en  caoutchouc  rouge,  d'un  centimetre 
et  demi  de  diam^tre ;  cette  sonde  n*est  plus  chang^e.  Lalimentation  se  fut  d'une 
manidre  r^guli^ ;  le  malade,  dont  F^tat  g^n^ral  est  bon,  vaque  ik  ses  occupations 
et  ne  se  plaint  que  de  sa  salivation  abondante,  et  de  la  f^tidit^  de  son  haleine 
II  y  a  aujourd'hui  126  jours  que  la  premiere  sonde  ik  demeure  a  ^t^  introduite. 

La  nutrition  i>eut  se  faire  ^  c6te  de  la  sonde.  11  arrive  dans  ce  cas,  ce  qui 
arrive  pour  Furetre  lorsque  la  sonde  reste  it  demeure,  la  micturition  pent  s'eflfectuer 
a  c6t6  d'elle ;  chez  mes  malades,  de  mSme,  les  idiments  peuvent  passer  a  cbt6  de 
la  sonde,  et  gr&ce  ^  cette  drconstance,  ils  peuvent  avaler  des  liquides  par  la 
bouche,  tandis  qu'avant  le  cath^t^risme  les  liquides  mdmes  ne  passaient  pas. 

Dans  les  cas  de  r^tr^cissement  extreme  de  Fcesophage,  alors  que  Foesophago- 
tomie  est  devenue  indispensable,  la  sonde  a  demeure  trouve  encore  son  application, 
car  le  point  r^tr^  de  Foesophage  une  fois  incise,  la  sonde  pent  maintenir 
Foesophage  dilate,  et  permettre  que  la  cicatrisation  s'effectue  sans  nouvelle 
coarctation. 

Lid^pendamment  des  cas  de  r^tr^cissement  de  Foesophage,  introduction  des 
sondes  oesophagiennes  h.  demeure  pent  rendre  de  grands  services  dans  les  operas 
tions  qui  se  pratiquent  sur  les  l^vres,  le  voile  du  palais  et  les  parois  de  la  cavity 
pharyngo-nasale,  aJors  que  pour  le  succds  de  Fop€ration  il  importe  d'^viter  an 
patient  les  mouvements  de  deglutition,  et  qu'il  n'est  pas  moins  necessaire  d'assurer 
une  alimentation  suffisante,  tr^s-difficile  quelquefois  k  obtenir  apr^  ces  operations- 

L'alimentation  au  moyen  de  a  sonde  oesophagienne  a,  d'autre  part,  Favantage 
d*eviter  le  passage  des  aliments  sur  la  plaie,  avantage  considerable,  surtout  ik  la 
suite  de  Fablation  de  la  m^choire  ou  de  Famputation  de  la  langue  qui  occasionnent 
presque  toigours  un  oed^me  inflammatoire  avec  dysphagie. 

n  sera  necessaire  de  placer  la  sonde  quelque  temps  avant  Foperation  lorsqu*il 
s'agit  de  staphyloraphie  ou  d'uranoplastie,  parce  que  sa  presence  produit  un  coryza 
passager  qui,  pendant  plusieurs  jours,  provoque  des  etemuements  et  des  secousses 
qu'il  faut  eviter  apr^  ces  operations.  Conmie  resultat  de  ces  quatre  observation, 
j'o&e  les  conclusions  suivantes, 

1. — L'oesophage  tol^re  indefiniment  une  sonde  h  demeure. 

2. — Cette  sonde  doit  6tre  introduite  par  Fune  des  narines,  et  non  par  la 
bouche. 

3. — ^La  presence  permanente  de  la  sonde  am^ne  la  dilatation  du  retredssement 
au  point  de  rendre  possible  Fintroduction  de  sondes  de  plus  en  plus  grosses  exac  te 
ment  comme  cela  se  pratique  pour  Fur^thre. 

4. — La  presence  prolongee  d'une  sonde  en  gomme  pennet  ensuite  Fintroduc- 
tion d'une  sonde  en  caoutchouc  rouge  plus  molle,  plus  flexible,  et  plus  facile  a. 
supporter. 
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5.— L'alimentation  est  absolument  assur^e  et  Ton  ^vite  hs  fausses  routes  du 
cathdt^risme  intermittent. 

6. — La  sonde  CBSophagienne  ^  demeure  est  d'une  incontestable  utility  poor  les 
grandes  operations  qui  se  pratiquent  sur  la  langue,  la  face,  la  bouche,  et  la  cavity 
pharyngo-nasale. 

7. — Dans  ces  demiers  cas,  la  sonde  oesophagienne  sera  plac^e  plusieurs  jours 
avant  Fop^ration  afin  d'en  assurer  la  tolerance  pendant  et  apr^  I'op^ration. 

8. — Dans  les  operations  alors  qu'il  n'existe  pas  de  retr^cissemeDt,  la  sonde  en 
gomme  est  inutile ;  on  pent  d'embl^e  se  servir  d'une  sonde  on  caoutchouc. 


Double  Irrigation  and  Drainage  Tubes. 
Dr.  Henry  O.  Marcy,  Boston,  Mass. 

There  is  no  novelty  in  double  tubes,  the  value  of  which  has  long  been  appre- 
ciated by  the  profession,  but  so  far  as  has  come  under  my  observation,  they  have 
hitherto  been  constructed  of  metal  or  other  stiff  material,  and  on  this  account 
their  utility  has  been  greatly  lessened.  Since  the  manufacturing  of  rubber  in 
glass  moulds,  which  gives  such  perfection  of  finish  and  durability  to  its  surface, 
the  rubber  catheter  has  in  a  large  measure,  for  most  excellent  reasons,  supplanted 
the  use  of  the  older  as  well  as  more  expensive  instruments. 

It  seemed  to  me  possible  to  have  made  a  tube  of  various  dimensions,  double 
through  its  entire  length  and  of  equal  beauty  of  finish.  After  experimentation  in 
this  direction,  Mr.  Lockwood,  of  the  Davidson's  Rubber  Co.,  of  Boston,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  preparing  for  me  the  specimens  here  shown.  These  tubes  vary  in 
diameter,  French  scale,  Nos.  18,  22,  25,  27,  35,  40,  and  in  length  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-four  inches. 

The  name  suggested  has  been  "double  irrigation,  injection,  and  drainage 
tubes.'*  The  thought  which  more  especially  prompted  their  usage  was  to  obtain 
in  any  cavity,  not  only  a  thorough  cleansing  from  its  contents,  but  the  local 
application  of  any  therapeutic  agent ;  and  especially  to  give  to  its  surfaces  the 
benefit  attained  by  the  secondary  effects  of  heat  and  moisture.  In  the  diseases 
of  the  bladder,  the  No.  18  is  sufficiently  small  to  traverse  the  urethra  unless  con- 
Fig.  42. 


Double  Current  Rubber  Catheter. 

stricted  by  disease.  Even  with  a  considerably  enlarged  prostate  it  enters  quite 
easily,  and  the  benefit  of  the  continuous  currents  of  hot  water  is  early  pronounced. 
The  rehef  comes  not  only  from  the  washing  out  of  mucus  and  decomposing  urine, 
but  continued,  as  has  been  my  habit  for  one  half  hour  or  more,  night  and  morn- 
ing, at  the  temperature  of  about  100°,  the  congestive  thickening  and  vascular 
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supply  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  greatly  dimimshed,  the  prostatic  irritability 
laiigely  held  in  control,  and  permanent  improvement  ensues. 

In  vesical  haemorrhage  from  ulceration  or  other  process  the  results  are  even 
of  greater  value.  In  acute  as  well  as  in  chronic  cystitis  my  results  have  been  very 
gratifying. 

In  the  very  large  class  of  cases  where  the  uterus  has  become  the  receptacle  of 
septic  and  decomposing  materials,  the  double  tubes  have  proved  of  very  great 
value.  After  delivery  I  have  found  the  larger  sizes  the  most  advantageous  and 
convenient.  Their  introduction  as  a  rule  is  easier,  taid  the  debris  washes  away 
with  greater  readiness. 

In  strictures  of  the  rectum  or  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  pelvic  organs 
the  relief  and  benefit  of  the  continued  rectal  douche  has  been  very  marked. 

In  these  cases  the  tube  enters  the  colon,  and  the  hot  water  is  syphoned  in 
without  strain  upon  the  intestinal  wall  at  a  point  above  the  constricted  or  in- 
flamed part  Not  only  is  the  large  intestine  emptied  of  its  gas  and  contents,  and 
the  tenesmus  and  pain  removed,  but  the  prolonged  effect  of  the  continuous  current 
is  very  efficacious  in  reducing  the  congestive  and  inflammatory  processes. 

In  nutritive  enemas  I  have  felt  that  a  very  considerable  gain  has  followed  by 
the  introduction  of  the  fluids  thus  high  in  the  transverse  colon,  and  can  but 
recommend  their  use  for  further  trial. 

The  larger  and  longer  tubes  are  of  easy  application  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
stomach.  Said  a  professional  critic,  "  They  are  not  introduced,  they  are  swallowed.*' 
Certainly  almost  equally  easily  do  they  enter  the  stomach,  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  ordinary  stiff  tube  of  the  stomach-pump.  A  tube  of  this  kind  and  an 
ordinary  rubber  syringe  are  all  that  are  required  for  the  speedy  and  effective 
emptying  of  the  stomach ;  artificial  feeding  is  by  this  means  easily  accomplished. 
This  I  have  had  recourse  to  in  a  number  of  instances,  with  children  as  well  as 
adults.  For  the  secondary  effects,  the  syphon  is  the  simplest  and  most  con- 
venient method  from  a  height  sufficient  to  ensure  a  slow  but  continuous  stream. 

It  is  usually  well  to  lengthen  the  efferent  end,  or  both,  by  connections  with 
rubber  tubing,  as  thought  most  convenient. 


A  Case  of  Prostatotomy,  in  which  a  Silver  Tube  was  worn  in 

the  Perineum  for  fifteen  months y  with  great  benefit. 

Mr.  B.  Lund,  Manchester. 

Any  attempts  to  overcome  the  painful  consequences  of  enlargement  of  the 
prostate  gland  Mid  the  inability  to  void  urine  so  generally  attendant  upon  that 
condition  are  very  rare,  and  especially  that  method  which  I  am  about  to  explain, 
which  is  purely  mechanical  in  its  principle. 

The  case  which  I  have  to  relate  is  that  of  a  gentleman,  W.  D.,  who  first  came 
to  consult  me  on  the  8th  of  August,  1875  ;  and  the  history  he  gave  me  was  some- 
what to  the  following  effect :  He  stated  that  he  was  unmarried,  and  up  to  the  last 
four  years  had  enjoyed  good  health.  He  was  engaged  in  business,  chiefly  connected 
with  speculations  in  the  cotton  market  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  When  he 
first  began  to  suffer  from  a  difficulty  in  passing  urine,  he  went  to  see  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  and  this  was  about  four  years  before  coming  to  me.  Sir  Henry 
examined  him,  and  said  he  had  no  stricture,  but  only  early  prostatic  disease.    He 
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had  also  been  a  patient  of  Mr.  Southam,  of  Manchester,  and  about  eight  months 
previously  to  my  seeing  him,  a  catheter  was  passed  into  the  bladder.  A  flow  of 
blood  followed  the  first  use  of  the  instrument,  and  this  recurred  on  two  sub- 
sequent occasions,  but  he  has  never  passed  any  grit  or  sand,  or  had  any  of  those 
special  symptoms  indicative  of  the  presence  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  He 
has  also  been  under  the  care  of  Dr.  William  Boberts,  of  Manchester; 
and  whilst  at  Matlock,  in  Derbyshire,  he  was  under  treatment  by  Dr.  Hunter. 
After  this,  he  went  to  Mr.  Qamgee,  of  Birmingham,  and  now  he  is  brought  to 
me  by  Dr.  Rains,  of  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  for  my  opinion  and  advice. 

The  patient  told  me  he  could  hold  his  water  for  four,  and  very  often  six,  hours, 
in  the  night ;  but  in  the  day  time,  whilst  walking,  the  irritability  of  the  bladder 
was  very  great,  and  the  calls  to  pass  urine  most  urgent  and  unbearable. 

He  was  of  a  very  costive  habit ;  he  had  a  somewhat  sallow,  unh^thy  look, 
and  admitted  that  in  early  life  he  had  had  gonorrhoea  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
The  urine,  when  I  examined  him,  was  faintly  acid,  almost  approaching  alkaline 
in  its  reaction.  No  albumen  was  detectable,  or,  if  so,  only  the  faintest  trace  of  it. 
He  told  me  he  had  been  moderately  temperate,  taid  certainly  never,  habitually,  a 
spirit-drinker. 

I  passed  an  ordinary  silver  catheter  with  prostatic  curve,  for  he  told  me  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  using  an  elastic  catheter  himself,  but  that  very  frequently  he  had 
difficulty  in  its  introduction,  and  this  I  ascertained  was  due  to  the  clumsy  way  in 
which  he  handled  it,  driving  it  straight  down  towards  the  perineum,  or  lower 
floor  of  the  urethra,  where  in  front  of  the  prostate  he  had  made  a  pouch-like  dila- 
tation. 

By  the  rectum  I  did  not  discover  any  very  great  enlargement  of  the  prostate ; 
there  was  general  fulness,  and  it  was  somewhat  painful  on  pressure.  I  advised  him 
to  refrain  from  passing  the  catheter,  except  when  threatened  with  overflow  from 
accumulation  of  urine,  and  to  do  this  only  very  occasionally,  so  as  to  test  his 
capacity  for  emptying  the  bladder. 

I  prescribed  a  mixture  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  quinine» 
with  the  object  of  securing  as  empty  a  state  as  possible  of  the  venous  plexuses 
around  the  rectum  and  neck  of  bladder. 

I  heard  nothing  of  him  for  about  a  month  after  this  date,  and  then  at  the 
urgent  request  of  his  friends,  who  were  respectably  connected,  he  was  made  in- 
patient of  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary  in  one  of  my  wards.  Then  it  was  that 
I  discovered  how  much  he  suffered  from  the  condition  of  the  bladder,  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  explain,  for  I  hstfre  recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles 
Smith,  of  Stretford,  who  was  at  that  time  house-surgeon  at  the  infirmary,  and  who 
says  he  has  indelibly  impressed  upon  his  memory  the  extreme  amoimt  of  trouble 
which  this  gentleman  gave  him  by  his  great  irritability,  and  the  intensely  agonizing 
pain  which  he  seemed  to  experience  in  his  attempts  to  void  his  urine,  or  at  the 
time  of  passing  the  catheter.  In  fact  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  in  words 
the  agony  he  was  in  on  these  occasions ;  so  much  so,  that  taking  into  account  his 
somewhat  cachectic  condition,  I  could  not  disabuse  my  mind  entirely  of  the  idea 
that,  possibly,  we  had  in  this  case  to  deal  with  some  malignant  growth  deeply 
placed  within  the  pelvis,  and  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  bladder.  Yet 
it  was  very  rarely  that  blood  was  found  with  the  urine,  and  then  only  when  it 
could  be  traced  to  the  passage  of  the  catheter. 

The  neurosis  of  which  he  was  the  subject  was  almost  the  most  intense  that  I 
had  ever  seen,  it  yielded  to  the  continued  use  of  opiates,  but  so  soon  as  these  were 
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suspended,  the  agonizing  pain  returned,  yet  it  never  bad  the  character  of  the  pain 
commonly  attendant  on  the  presence  of  stone  in  the  bhidder. 

Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  infirmary,  I  placed  him  under  chloroform  and 
sounded  the  bladder.  There  seemed  to  be  a  rough  gritty  condition  of  its  coats, 
but  the  most  careful  examination  did  not  show  any  loose  calculus  within  it. 

The  distress  which  he  experienced  and  the  screams  he  uttered  when  the  pain 
came  on  were  so  great  as  to  disturb  the  patients  not  only  in  the  same  ward,  but 
in  distant  wards  of  the  hospital ;  and  he  had  not  been  with  us  many  days  before 
I  received  an  urgent  message  from  the  medical  side  of  the  building,  saying  that 
they  could,  even  at  that  distance,  hear  his  screams  and  cries  during  the  night. 

After  due  consideration,  therefore,  I  felt  it  right  to  propose  to  Mm  the 
operation  of  cjrstotomy,  or  it  might  be  said  of  lithotomy,  with  the  chance  of 
discovering  some  loose  calculous  matter  in  the  bladder.  To  this  he  gladly 
assented,  saying  that  his  life  was  intolerable,  so  he  would  submit  to  any  chance 
of  improvement. 

Accordingly,  in  the  first  week  of  October,  1875, 1  performed  exactly  such  an 
operation  as  I  should  have  done  for  the  removal  of  stone  by  lateral  lithotomy. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  it,  except  that  in  piercing  the  prostate  gland,  I  felt  the 
knife  passing  through  a  layer  of  gritty  matter.  Introducing  my  finger  in  the 
usual  way,  it  seemed  as  if  aU  around  the  neck  of  the  bladder  nearly  as  far  as  the 
finger  could  reach,  phosphatic  deposit  had  taken  place,  giving  to  the  mucous 
membrane  a  rough  and  scabrous  feeL 

I  syringed  the  bladder  with  warm  water,  and  afterwards  with  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  nitric  acid ;  then  I  placed  the  usual  lithotomy  tube  in  the  wound  and 
fixed  it  in  the  ordinary  way.  I  also  succeeded  in  scraping  ofif  a  small  quantity  of 
the  phosphatic  deposit.  He  was  put  to  bed,  and  after  the  effects  of  the  anaesthetic 
had  passed  off,  he  expressed  himself  greatly  relieved.  The  urine  flowed  through 
the  tube  very  copiously,  and  he  appeared  to  have  little  or  no  pain. 

On  the  third  day,  when  I  thought  I  had  allowed  the  tube  to  remain  as  long  as 
was  prudent^  I  removed  it ;  the  end  was  slightly  covered  with  phosphatic  deposit* 
and  it  was  my  intention  not  to  have  re-introduced  it,  but  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  patient  himself,  who  dreaded  a  return  of  his  old  symptoms,  I  cleansed  it  with 
a  weak  solution  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  re-inserted  it.  It  was  then  left  in  for  four 
or  five  days,  and  the  same  proceeding  repeated  each  time.  I  began  to  think  it 
would  be  right  to  try  whether  on  the  removal  of  the  tube  a  better  state  of  things 
might  not  result.  But  while  the  patient  hesitated,  I  consented  to  its  continued 
use,  and  at  the  end  of  nearly  a  fortnight  when  it  became  very  difficult  to 
re-introduce  the  tube  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  wound,  I  had  made  a  curved 
diver  tube  very  similar  to  the  one  I  now  show  you.  I  had  two  such  tubes 
made,  and  I  am  not  certain  whether  this  is  No.  1  or  No.  2.  You  will  see  that  it 
is  about  3}  inches  long,  and  has  a  curve  corresponding  to  the  segment  of  a 
circle  28  inches  in  diameter.  One  end  is  made  round  and  smooth,  and  to 
the  other  is  attached  a  shield  in  which  are  two  small  slit-like  openings  for  tapes, 
Ac,  with  which  to  fix  the  tube  in  the  perineum.  It  answered  admirably;  urine 
at  first  flowed,  not  only  through  the  tube,  but  by  the  side  of  it,  by  reason  of  the 
size  of  the  wound.  In  a  few  days,  however,  the  prostatic  tissue  itself  contracted 
80  closely  roimd  the  tube  that  all  the  urine  escaped  through  the  interior  of  the 
tube. 

I  endeavoured  to  get  the  tube  exactly  of  such  a  length  that,  when  the  shield 
pressed  flat  upon  the  perineum,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  of  the  tube  should 
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project  into  the  bladder.    This  I  arranged  by  withdrawing  and  replacing  the  tube, 
at  different  lengths,  by  way  of  experiment. 

Before  six  weeks  were  over,  he  was  able  to  sit  up  and  move  about  the  ward,  and 
then  I  noticed  this  fact :  that,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  keep  the  tube  with  the 
concavity  of  its  curve  towards  the  pubes  and  the  convexity  towards  the  rectum,  it 
would  turn  round  in  an  opposite  direction,  so  that,  after  many  attempts  to  fix  it,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  was  to  allow  the  tube  to  be  so  directed, 
the  point  of  it  dipping  into  any  pool  of  urine  which  might  exist  above  and  behind 
the  prostate. 

He  left  the  infirmary  in  December,  1875,  and  passed  under  the  care  and  obser- 
vation of  Mr.  George  Stevenson,  of  Stretford,  who  has  recently  written  me  a  note, 
saying  that,  to  the  best  of  hia  recollection,  the  tube  was  worn  by  this  patient 
from  December,  1875,  to  April,  1877,  when,  unfortunately,  it  was  removed,  and 
either  allowed  to  remain  out  too  long,  or  there  was  some  diflSculty  in  its  re-intro- 
duction. In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  sinus  closed  so  rapidly  that  the  instru- 
ment could  not  be  introduced,  for  I  ought  to  have  said  that  during  the  whole  of 
this  time  (fifteen  months)  he  could,  besides  drawing  off  the  greater  quantity  of  his 
water  by  the  tube,  expel  some  occasionally  in  the  natural  way,  per  urethram. 
When,  at  last,  by  the  unfortunate  occurrence  I  have  mentioned,  the  exit  of  the 
urine  by  artificial  means  could  no  longer  be  maintained,  he  was  thrown  back  into 
his  old  condition,  and  he  died  rather  suddenly,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  acute 
ursemia. 

I  have  a  note  of  lus  coming  to  see  me  on  the  27th  of  October,  1876,  about  one 
year  after  the  operation,  and  the  following  is  the  memorandum  I  then  made: — 
"  He  comes  to-day,  at  3.45  p.m.  ;  he  has  not  passed  urine  since  11.45  A.M.,  and  he 
draws  off  six  fluid  ounces  by  the  tube  with  great  ease,  and  it  is  just  neutral  in  its 
reaction,  becoming  opaque  on  boiling,  but  clearing  with  nitric  acid." 

I  also  heard  from  him  that  he  had  been  able  to  come  to  business,  and  attend 
the  Exchange,  very  rarely  suffering  any  inconvenience  from  the  presence  of  the 
tube,  so  long  as  it  was  allowed  to  roll  over,  with  its  convexity  to  the  pubes,  rather 
than  being  kept  fixed  by  the  tapes  in  the  opposite  direction.  I  was  much  struck 
with  the  fact  that  no  urine  escaped  by  the  side  of  the  tube,  and  I  can  only  account 
for  it  by  assuming  that  the  somewhat  elastic  tissue  of  the  prostate  gland  gripped 
or  pinched  the  tub^  as  an  elastic  collar. 

There  was  some  diflSculty  in  getting  a  suitable  plug  for  the  tube,  but,  after 
trying  many  substances,  a  small  piece  of  boxwood,  made  nearly  cylindrical  as  a 
very  long  c^ne,  carefully  fitted  to  the  orifice  of  it,  was  the  most  successful  It  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  remark  upon  this  case,  as  the  general  history  of  it  is 
so  simple  and  intelligible.  It  must  be  regarded  as  an  operation  of  expediency, 
and  doubtless  only  applicable  to  a  few  rare  cases. 

The  means  employed  for  relief  in  confirmed  obstructive  disease  of  the  prostate 
gland  have  thus  far  not  been  very  encouraging.  For  one  case  where  the  bladder 
has  been  tapped  above  the  pubes,  and  the  cannula  kept  permanently  in  the  line  of 
puncture,  nine  cases  have  been  followed  with  unfavourable  results,  and  the  same  I 
believe  may  be  said  of  other  operations  performed  through  the  perineum  by  the 
side  of  the  urethra  with  a  similar  object. 

But  here,  fortunately,  the  healing  process  of  tbe  lithotomy  wound  went  on  so 
slowly,  yet  so  completely,  that  the  presence  of  the  metallic  tube  did  not  bring 
about  any  dangerous  irritation. 

I  think  we  shall  all  agree  that,  in  prostatic  obstruction,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
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determine  what  part  of  the  prostate  gland  is  most  at  fault,  for  we  find  cases  in 
which,  by  a  rectal  examination,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  volume  of  the  prostate 
is  enlarged,  and  yet  micturition  is  not  seriously  obstructed,  and  others  where  the 
actual  size  of  the  gland  is  not  much  beyond  the  normal  standard,  and  great  diffi- 
culty exists  in  the  passing  of  the  luine. 

And,  again,  there  is  another  form  of  disease  of  the  prostate  which  seems  hardly 
to  be  due  so  much  to  deformity  as  to  some  peculiar  nervous  condition  where  the 
continued  feeling  of  weight  in  the  perineum,  the  aching  pain,  after  voiding  urine,  the 
irritable  state  of  the  bladder,  by  which  the  act  has  to  be  incessantly  repeated, 
are  so  confirmed,  and  so  little  referable  to  mechanical  causes,  that  we  must  consider 
there  is  either  a  permanent  congested  state  of  the  gland  itself,  or  the  disease  is 
from  first  to  last  true  neurosis. 

I  think  that  this  method  of  prostatotomy,  with  the  after  use  of  a  tube,  could 
only  be  attempted  in  cases  where  there  is  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland,  for  it 
would  be  less  likely  in  such  cases  that  the  irritation  of  the  sinus  should  be  pro- 
pagated to  the  surrounding  parts,  than  if  the  gland  were  small,  for  then  the  sur- 
rounding plexuses  would  come  more  closely  into  contact  with  the  tube,  and 
ulceration  might  result,  for  the  tube  is  a  foreign  body  lying  in  close  contact  with 
the  highly  sensitive  surface  of  the  urethral  canal. 

I  have  thus  placed  on  record  this  case,  unique  in  its  character  and  interesting 
and  encouraging  in  its  result,  with  the  hope  that,  should  a  similar  case  occur  to  nny 
surgeon  now  present,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  give  his  patient  the  chance  of  benefit 
from  a  course  of  procedure  so  simple  in  its  nature,  and  so  likely  to  be  followed  by 
temporary,  if  not  permanent,  benefit. 


On  i/ie  Results  obtained  from  the  Excision  of  the 

Primary  Syphilitic  Sore. 

Dr.  Louis  JuLLiEN,  Paris. 

Is  it  possible  to  suppress  or  modify  the  syphilitic  poison  by  acting  in'  some 
way  or  another  on  the  primary  lesion,  the  chancre  ?  Such  is  the  question  which 
is  at  present  occupying  the  minds  of  syphilographers.  By  many  writers,  such  as 
Auspitz,  KoUiker,  Folinea,  and  Unna,  it  is  considered  as  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  many  are  still  doubting,  while  others,  guided  by  theoretical  ideas, 
object  to  such  attempts,  and  will  not  even  discuss  the  question,  which  they  regard 
as  already  answered  in  the  negative. 

The  author  of  these  few  remarks,  although  formerly  on  the  side  of  those  who 
regarded  the  suppressive  treatment  of  the  primary  sore  as  useless,  has  now  some- 
what modified  his  views,  and  wishes  to  make  his  confrh^s  acquainted  with  the 
results  he  has  obtained  from  the  excision  of  the  primary  sore. 

Six  patients  submitted  to  the  operation,  but  the  cases  of  five  alone  have  been 
completely  followed  out.  Among  these  five  cases,  one  alone  has  remained 
absolutely  free  from  all  syphilitic  manifestations.  Nine  months  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  first  appearance  of  the  primitive  sore,  and  no  secondary  accident  has 
shown  itself.  The  chancre  was  small  and  evidently  syphilitic,  and  on  the  nine- 
teenth day  was  thoroughly  extirpated  by  excision.  The  wound  at  first  had  an 
unhealthy  aspect,  but  soon  was  covered  with  healthy  granulations.  The 
inflammatory  induration  which  followed  the  operation  soon  disappeared. 
Paet  n.  D  D 
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Scarcely  any  traces  are  now  to  be  discovered,  and  the  patient  is  in  perfect  health* 
This,  then,'may  be  called  the  abortion  of  syphilis,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  its  manifesta- 
tions. One  objection  only  can  be  brought  forward.  Was  the  chancre  syphilitic 
or  not  ?  As  regards  this  point  I  am  able  to  call  Dr.  Besnier,  of  St.  Louis,  as  a 
witness.  He  saw  the  patient  and  made  an  examination  of  the  piece  that  was 
removed,  and  without  hesitation  pronounced  it  to  be  a  syphilitic  chancre. 

In  two  other  cases  the  excision  was  performed  on  the  twentieth  and  fifteenth 
day  respectively,  and  in  each  case  was  followed  by  general  syphilitic  symptoms. 
The  syphilides,  however,  were  indecisive,  and  the  other  symptoms  were  either  nil 
or  of  the  mildest  possible  character.  Such  results  might  be  considered  as 
favourable  to  the  new  method  of  treatment.  I  know,  however,  too  weU  how 
common  it  is  for  the  primary  sore  to  be  followed  by  mild  secondary  symptoms. 
These  two  cases,  however,  scarcely  differ  from  the  most  ordinary  cases,  and  there 
are  no  distinguishing,  peculiarities.  Nothing  proves  that  they  were  modified  by 
my  treatment,  and  I  therefore  prefer  to  exclude  them  from  the  list. 

It  is  not  so,  however,  with  the  two  other  cases  I  am  now  going  to  recount. 
After  the  operation,  each  of  them  showed  a  minimum  of  infection  as  far  as  the 
secondary  symptoms  are  concerned.  To  these  two  cases  I  therefore  call  the 
particular  attention  of  my  colleagues.  First,  Mr.  D.  was  operated  upon  for 
a  preputial  chancre  five  days  after  its  first  appearance.  The  wound  healed  by 
first  intention.  On  the  twenty-sixth  day  cephalalgia  appeared,  along  with  a  few 
papulae  on  the  abdomen  and  three  herpetiform  spots  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  swelling  of  the  tonsils  along  with  cervical^poly-adenitis. 
No  other  accident  appeared  until  the  1st  of  August,  the  hundred-and-ninetieth  day 
of  the  infection.  Secondly,  I  excised  from  Mr.  M.  two  preputial  chancres.  The 
cicatrization  took  place  rather  slowly.  On  the  hundred-and-third  day  there  was 
cephalalgia,  slight  ganglionary  intumescence,  and  cervical  poly-adenitis.  No  other 
symptom  appeared  until  the  two-hundred-and-fifth  day  of  the  infection. 

A  syphilis  developing  itself  in  this  way  is  so  unusual  that  the  reproduction  of 
the  same  signs,  in  consequence  of  the  same  treatment,  must  undoubtedly  imply 
something  more  than  a  mere  coincidence.  For  my  part,  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  not  seen  such  a  form  of  syphilis,  in  which,  while  there  was  no  affection  of 
the  skin  or  mucous  surfaces,  the  lymphatic  system  alone  testified  to  the  presence 
of  the  syphilitic  poison.  I  have  thus  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  excision  of 
the  primary  sore  must  account  for  this  modification  in  the  symptoms.  I  do  not 
think,  therefore,  that  I  overstep  the  bounds  of  fair  inductive  reasoning  if  I  call 
this  a  case  of  syphilitic  abortion.  If,  then,  these  two  patients  remain  free  from 
all  further  accidents,  as  I  consider  they  most  certainly  will,  they  will  no  longer 
be  exposed  to  syphilitic  inoculation,  and  may  be  actually  said  to  have  been 
vaccinated.  This  is  the  point  I  wished  to  arrive  at,  and  I  desire  to  point  out 
what  an  hypothesis  it  suggests  and  what  a  future  may  be  in  store  for  us. 

If  we  do  not  yet  know  the  means  of  diminishing  the  severity  of  the  syphilitic 
virus,  as  Pasteur  has  done  with  the  malignant  pustule,  it  seems  probable  that  we 
may  be  able  to  graduate  its  effects,  by  allowing  it  to  develop  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  at  the  seat  of  the  inoculation.  An  enfeebled  virus  may  thus  be 
developed,  and  so  act  as  a  preservative  against  further  infection. 

I  confine  myself  to  these  conjectures,  as  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  prudent,, 
on  account  of  the  limited  number  of  my  cases  and  my  time  of  observation  to 
develop  them  further.  I  conclude,  however,  by  asking  my  colleagues  to  consider 
carefully  the  following  conclusions  :— 
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1.— The  excision  of  the  chancre  causes  no  local  disorder  and  hastens  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  ulceration. 

2. — Under  certain  circumstances,  with  which  we  are  not  yet  acquainted,  it 
suppresses  aU  manifestations  of  syphilis. 

3. — Under  other  conditions  it  diminshes  to  such  a  degree  the  effects  of  the 
poison  that  it  seems  to  give  the  patient  the  benefit  of  a  real  vaccination. 


Differences  of  Opinion  as  to  the  Nature  of  the  Primary  Lesions 
of  Syphilis  existing  in  London  and  Paris, 

Dr.  Ghaales  B.  Dbysdale,  London. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  and  important  discoveries  that  have  been  recently 
made  in  pathology,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  in  the  domain  of  syphilis  there 
still  exist  a  great  number  of  points  wherein  a  good  deal  of  dissonance  is  heard 
between  the  opinions  of  various  authorities  in  London  and  Paris. 

At  the  very  threshold  of  the  subject,  indeed,  that  divergence  of  opinion  is 
noticeable ;  for,  whilst  a  certain  number  of  leaders  of  medical  opinion  in  London 
are  in  favour  of  the  view  that  there  exists  some  close  relationship  between  the 
two  sores  which  are  seen  so  commonly  on  the  generative  organs,  others,  no  less 
well  instructed  in  the  matter,  in  Paris,  allege  that  there  is  not  the  least  tie  of 
causation  between  the  two. 

I  unhesitatingly  range  myself  among  the  ranks  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
soft  sore  is  in  no  way  related  to  syphilis ;  and  think  that,  whatever  be  the  truth 
in  this  matter,  it  is  high  time  that  the  question  were  fairly  discussed  and,  if 
possible,  set  at  rest.  A  meeting  of  medical  men  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
globe  is,  naturally,  the  fittest  place  to  have  such  questions  heard  and  decided  upon. 

Since  the  able  work  written  by  M.  Bassereau,  of  Paris,  became  known  to 
readers  of  syphilography,  it  has  been  recognized  that  persons  who  have  contracted 
true  syphilis,  either  in  the  form  of  the  primary  lesion  or,  in  case  that  is  not 
visible,  of  some  secondary  lesion,  have  received  the  contagion  from  a  person 
suffering  either  from  primary  or  secondary  syphilis. 

M.  Bassereau  took  the  trouble  to  confront  the  patient  with  the  person  to  whom 
his  disease  was  due,  and  always  noted  that  the  soft  sore  was  derived  from  a 
person  with  soft  sore,  whilst  syphilitic,  or  so-called  hard  sores,  were  derived  from 
patients  who  were  evidently  syphilitic  He  also  alleged,  with  a  great  deal  of 
plausibility,  that  the  simple  chancre  was  an  affection  that  had  existed  as  long  as 
there  were  any  records  of  the  healing  art,  and  in  all  states,  whereas  syphilis — 
and  I  have  no  doubt  of  this  latter  allegation — had  never  been  known  among 
the  Greeks  or  Komans,  or  indeed  prior  to  the  fifteenth  century  of  our  era. 

Historically,  those  who  are  familiar  with  this  question  will  remember  that, 
one  by  one,  the  able  writers  who  composed  the  school  of  the  Southern  Hospital 
of  Paris  (H6pital  du  Midi),  in  company  with  the  illustrious  leader  of  the  school, 
M.  Hicord,  assented  to  this  view  promulgated  by  Dr.  Bassereau,  and,  in  numerous 
publications,  carried  on  the  theory  of  so-called  dualism  of  the  chancre  to  ts 
present  perfection. 

In  London  we  have  had,  as  partisans  of  the  dualistic  theory,  Mr.  Henry  Lee, 
Mr.  De  Meric,  Mr.  B.  Hill,  and  several  other  able  writers  \,  whilst,  on  the  other 
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hand,  we  must  cite  among  its  opponents  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  Mr.  James 
Lane,  and  probably  also  Sir  James  Paget  and  the  army  surgeons. 

In  Paris,  with  one  or  two  rare  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  writers  on  syphilis 
have  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  dualism.  Such  are  MM.  A.  Founiier, 
Diday,  Rollet,  Mauriac,  Vemeuil,  and  others ;  in  short,  we  may  say  that  in  Paris  the 
question  now  has  reached  the  peaceful  stage  of  a  settled  scientific  dogma,  and 
that  it  is  no  longer  discussed. 

In  London,  however,  at  the  well-known  discussion  which  took  place  some 
years  ago  in  the  Pathological  Society,  a  gentleman  whose  transcendent  abilities 
have  placed  him  at  the  very  summit  of  fame  in  such  inquiries  made  use  of  the 
expression,  **  Dualism  is  dead."  Mr.  Hutchinson  by  this  meant,  I  believe,  to 
urge  that  the  soft  sore  was  merely  one  of  the  ways  in  which  syphilis  aflFected  the 
system,  and  referred  to  the  experiments  of  the  late  respected  Professor  Boeck,  of 
Christiania,  who  alleged  that,  by  the  irritation  of  so-called  hard  sores,  soft  sores 
could  be  produced. 

But  let  us  see  what  objections  have  been  made  to  the  unity  view  of  the  two 
sores.  In  the  first  place,  then.  Dr.  Danielssen,  of  Christiania,  many  years  ago  had 
an  idea  that,  by  inoculating  frequently  patients  with  leprosy  with  soft  sore  pus, 
that  incurable  disease  might  perhaps  be  benefited.  He  consequently  made  a 
series  of  experiments  similar  to  those  of  his  colleague,  Professor  Boeck,  who 
thought  to  cure  true  syphilis  by  what  he  called  syphilization.  Danielssen  inoculated 
these  leper  patients  hundreds  of  times  with  the  pus  from  soft  sores,  and  produced 
on  them  nothing  more  than  a  local  ulceration,  until,  on  one  occasion,  the  pro- 
duct of  a  hard  sore  was  taken  by  misadventure,  and  this  was  followed  on  the 
patient  by  a  similar  adhesive  non-suppurating  sore,  followed  by  true  syphilis. 

The  so-called  syphilization  of  Boeck  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  complete  misnomer. 
The  patients  recovered  from  syphilis,  when  inoculated  with  soft  sores,  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  they  recover  when  altogether  untreated.  And  I  need  not  at  the 
present  hour  say  that  the  natural  history  of  syphilis  is  very  often  a  very  mild  and 
uneventful  one.  As  to  the  sores  produced  by  the  auto-inoculation  of  the  hard 
sore,  when  that  is  made  inoculable  by  being  irritated  by  savine  ointment,  they  bear 
a  certain  resemblance  to,  but  are  easily  enough  differentiated  from,  the  soft  sore. 

The  character  of  the  simple  chancre  is  that  it  is  a  suppurative  ulceration, 
which  seems  stamped  out  of  the  tissues,  with  a  greyish  base,  and  that  it  is  very 
contagious,  so  that  usually  there  are  more  than  one  of  such  sores,  whilst  the  sore 
produced  on  the  patient  himself  by  inoculation  from  an  irritated  hard  sore  is  not 
ulcerative,  but  rather  raised  above  the  surface ;  and,  furthermore,  it  b  not  very 
contagious,  and  cannot  often  be  re-inoculated,  a  property  which  the  soft  sore 
possesses,  for  hundreds  of  times  on  the  same  person.  Then,  as  to  the  diagnosis 
between  the  soft  sore  and  the  hard,  or  primary  lesion  of  syphilis,  that  seldom 
presents  any  difficulty.  Those  who  have  practised  inoculations  on  a  large  scale, 
or  seen  them  practised,  are  well  aware  that  the  soft  chancre  appears  in  the  course 
of  some  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  after  inoculation,  as  a  small  eminence 
which  gradually  turns  into  a  pustule  and  ulcerates — ie,,  the  soft  sore  has  abso- 
lutely no  incubation. 

The  hard  sore  when  it  has  been  purposely  inoculated  in  a  way  similar  to  this, 
has  always  presented  a  rather  long  period  of  incubation,  from  fourteen  up  to 
thirty  days,  or  even  longer,  and  if  in  our  clinical  observations  this  cannot  always 
be  noted,  it  is  because  in  such  questions  there  is  so  little  reliance  to  be  placed 
upon^the  recitals  of  those  who  have  contracted  such  a  contagion. 
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The  aspect  of  the  two  sores  is  so  dissimilar  that  they  need  rarely  be  con- 
founded. The  soft  sore  secreting  pas,  and  greyish  ;  the  hard  sore  secreting  little, 
and  ham-coloured ;  the  soft  sore  rarely  accompanied  by  bubo,  but  when  so 
accompanied  the  bubo  being  always  suppurative,  whilst  the  hard  sore  is  inevitably, 
at  least  in  the  male,  the  cause  of  multiple  enlargements  of  the  glands  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  part  in  which  it  is  situated. 

Again,  whilst  the  soft  sore  is  multiple,  the  hard  sore  is  generally  solitary. 
Whilst  the  former  is  painful,  the  latter  is  rarely  so. 

These,  and  a  certain  number  of  other  characters,  are  quite  sufficient  to  make  us 
easily  able  to  say  to  a  patient  who  comes  to  us  with  a  sore,  "  You  will,  or  will 
not.  have  syphilis."  Who  is  there  that  has  had  much  experience  who  denies  this  ? 

A  further  instance  of  the  non-relationship  of  the  two  sores  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that,  by  hygienic  care,  the  soft  sore  may  be  very  much  diminished  in  frequency, 
whilst  at  the  very  same  time  the  hard  sore  and  syphilis  may  be  on  the  increase. 
If  one  of  these  sores  depended  on  the  other,  it  would  naturally  follow  that,  when 
one  decreased,  the  other  would.  But  in  Paris,  according  to  Dr.  C.  Mauriac,* 
*'  la  r^glementation  de  la  prostitution  a  Paris  a  eu  Tefifet  du  diminuer  quelque- 
fois  tellement  le  chancre  simple,  qu'ou  ne  voit  que  peutdtre  50  cas  a  la  clinique 
de  son  h6pital  (l'H6pital  du  Midi),"  at  the  very  time  when  the  hard  sore,  or  initial 
lesion  of  syphilis,  has  so  increased  in  that  city  as  to  make  syphilis  at  his  hospital 
increase  to  such  a  degree  from  1861,  when  it  was  570,  up  to  1875,  when  it  was 
1,554. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  James  Lane,  whose  experience  in  these  matters 
has  been  most  extensive,  and  who  is  quite  cognizant  of  all  that  has  been  written 
on  the  side  of  dualism,  yet  remains  on  the  side  of  unity.  His  arguments  are, 
however,  not  convincing  to  me.  He  admits,  what  no  one  will  now  question,  that  a 
sore  which  is  attended  with  indolent  painless  induration  and  similar  multiple 
enlargement  of  the  neighbouring  glands  will  almost  invariably  be  of  the  infecting 
character.  Here  he  is  entirely  with  the  dualists ;  but  in  the  next  sentence  he 
asks,  ^  Is  it  equally  certain  that  the  soft  suppurating  sore  is  never  followed  by  a 
like  result  Y 

I  think  that  no  dualist  has  ever  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  patient  with  soft 
sore  should  not  be  infected  at  the  same  time  with  syphilis,  which  will  appear  after 
an  incubation  of  some  weeks.  It  is  true,  too,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Lane,  that 
twenty-nine  experienced  witnesses,  examined  before  the  1864  Committee  at  the 
Admiralty,  gave  evidence  that  sores,  both  soft  and  hard,  may  be  followed  by  every 
variety  of  syphilitic  eruption.  But  almost  all  these  witnesses  are  now  dead,  and 
had  lived  and  practised  long  before  the  discovery  of  Bassereau  and  the  subsequent 
discussions. 

Mr.  James  Lane  admits,  then,  that  hard  And  soft  sores  have  an  intimate 
relation  to  each  other,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  product  of  one  and  the  same  virus. 
He  maintains  that  the  action  of  the  virus  may  be  modified  in  the  case  of  the  soft 
sore,  so  that  its  infecting  property  is  materially  lessened ;  but  it  still  retains  that 
property  to  some  extent,  and,  under  favourable  circumstances  and  on  a  suitable 
soil,  may  produce  constitutional  disease. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  seems  to  think  that  the  soft  sore  results  simply  from  pus 
contagion,  this  pus  being  more  or  less  peculiar,  its  peculiarities  being  due  to  its 
having  originated  in  syphilitic  inflammation.     He  insists  that  this  pus  may  or 

*  <<|Barot^  actaelle  de  Chancre  Simple."    Paris :  1876. 
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may  not  contain  the  genn  matter  of  syphilis,  and  that  the  soft  sore  therefore  will 
sometimes  prove  infecting. 

For  my  part,  as  I  read  the  mass  of  accumulated  eyidence  on  this  point,  I 
cannot  hesitate  to  conclude  that  the  soft  sore  differs  as  much  from  the  hard  sore 
■as  variola  does  from  scarlatina,  or  as  wheat  does  from  oats.  The  grain  is  different ; 
and  as  no  variety  of  soil  or  climate  that  we  are  acquainted  with  will  convert  one 
such  species  of  grain  into  the  other,  so,  in  the  same  way,  I  hold  it  as  made  out 
that  no  variety  of  human  constitution  will  convert  variola  into  scarlatina,  or  make 
syphilis  originate  in  a  soft  ulcerating  sore  inoculable  an  infinite  number  of  times 
on  the  patient  himself. 

The  question  is  fundamental.  The  doctrine  of  syphilis  depends  on  it.  It 
influences  the  whole  statistics  of  syphilis  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  our  Army 
Medical  Reports  valueless,  if  dualism  be  the  true  doctrine|I  believe  it  to  be.  It  is 
impossible,  indeed,  to  conceive  of  any  advance  being  made  in  the  description  of 
syphilis  until  this  point  is  settled.  At  this  moment  chaos  reigns  supreme,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  alone  who  like  to  carry  the  doctrine  of  political  compromise 
into  a  territory  not  suited  to  it— that  is,  into  the  domain  of  natural  science,  whose 
motto  is  ^Thorough.' 

DISCUSSION.  -^ 
Mr.  HuTOHiKSON,  London :  I  am  much  obliged,  Mr.  President,  for  Dr. 
Drysdale's  clear  and  explicit  statement  of  the  doctrines  of  dualism.  When 
once  an  error  is  definitely  avowed  and  expounded  it  becomes  comparatively  easy 
to  refute  to  it  Not  that  I  have  any  right  to  assume  that  Dr.  Drysdale  is  in 
error.  Indeed,  I  think  he  greatly  exaggerates  the  importance  of  the  difference 
between  the  schools  of  unicists  and  dualists.  Respecting  the  clinical  aspects 
of  the  factSi  we  are  really  much  at  one,  and  our  difference  concerns  a  question 
of  the  speculative  interpretation  of  them.  We  all  agree  that  there  is  but  one 
lesion.  In  this  sense  we  are  all  unicists.  We  all  agree  also  that  there 
are  sores  frequently  contracted  in  the  venereal  act,  contagious,  just  as 
the  true  chancre  is,  but  which  are  local  from  beginning  to  end,  and  never 
induce  constitutional  symptoms.  We  all  agree  also  that  these  local  sores 
may  be  very  much  prevented  by  attention  to  cleanliness  and  careful  in- 
spection of  those  who  are  likely  to  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  conveying  theuL  How- 
ever much  we  tnay  differ  as  to  the  genesis  and  genealogy  of  these  non-infecting 
sores,  we  all  admit  their  existence  and  agree  as  to  their  chief  clinical  features. 
But  between  such  a  disease  as  syphilis — an  afi^Edr  of  the  whole  organization,  often  a 
life-long  disease — and  a  little  trumpery  local  ulcer  like  the  "  soft  sore,"  the  differ- 
ence is  so  vast  that  really  I  see  no  good  reason  to  proclaim  dualism  respecting 
them.  Excepting  that  they  are  both  caught  in  sexual  intercourse  and  that  often 
for  short  periods  they  present  features  and  resemblance  which  make  diagnosis 
difficult,  their  courses  are  in  no  way  parallel.  It  is  as  if  we  should  place  a  little 
boy  with  a  popgun  side  by  side  with  a  prize  rifle  shooter,  and  then  say  we  had 
paired  them.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  believed  that  different  kinds  of  sores 
were  followed  by  different  classes  of  constitutional  symptoms,  and  then  the  word 
dualism  meant  something.  Now,  I  submit,  it  has  become  almost  meaningless. 
Looking  at  the  facts  from  this  side,  I  again  repeat,  if  I  may  without  offence,  what 
I  said  some  years  ago,  that  "  dualism  is  dead."  But  I  must  treat  Dr.  Drysdale 
and  others  whose  opinions  he  expresses  fairly  in  reference  to  the  only  question  on 
which  there  is  any  difference  between  us.    They  believe  that  these  non-infecting 
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sores  have  from  time  immemorial  been  wholly  distinct  from  syphilis  that  they  origi- 
nated in  a  peculiar  and  wholly  separate  vims,  and  that  the  two  forms  of  virus  exist 
side  by  side  without  ever  mixing,  and  display  their  different  effects  as  occasion 
offers.  It  is  this  speculative  proposition,  a  matter  of  the  merest  theory,  which  I 
am  concerned  to  doubt.  It  appears  to  me  far  more  probable  that  soft,  by  which 
I  mean  non-indurated,  sores,  result  from  abortive  inoculation  with  the  secretions 
of  those  due  to  true  syphilis.  I  believe  firmly  in  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  virus 
for  syphilis,  and,  this  being  admitted,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  secretion  from  a 
true  sore  if  inflamed  might  contain  only  modified  inflammatory  products  and  not 
the  elements  of  the  true  poison.  Such  products  would  have  an  irritating  local 
effect  only,  and  could  not  produce  the  constitutional  disease.  A  non-indurated  sore 
is  then  for  me  the  result  of  inoculation  with  syphilitic  pus  only,  with  a  fluid  which 
either  does  not  contain  any  of  the  particular  germs  of  syphilis,  or  contains  them 
only  in  a  dead  or  dying  state.  The  soft  sore  is  therefore  a  wholly  non-specific  affair. 
This  theory  seems  to  me  much  more  simple  and  more  easily  credible  than  that 
which  Dr.  Drysdale  has  advocated,  and  it  seems  to  well  explain  all  the  facts  and 
to  fit  with  them  far  better  than  his  does.  For  instance,  I  cannot  quite  agree  witb 
him  in  thinking  that  the  sore  which  will  infect  and  that  which  will  not  are  always 
easy  to  distinguish  with  certainty.  I  have  very  often  known  secondary  symptoms 
to  follow  sores  which  good  observers  had  pronounced  to  be  "  soft,"  and  have  been 
exceedingly  cautious  in  pronouncing  any  opinion  on  this  point.  If  characteristic 
induration  is  present,  it  is  a  most  important  symptom,  and  implies  syphilis  with 
certainty;  but  its  absence  goes  for  little  or  nothing.  If  I  am  correct  in  this  belief 
of  the  present  difficulty  in  diagnosis,  the  fact  is,  I  think,  much  in  favour  of  the  soft 
sore  being  merely  an  offshoot  of  true  syphilis.  At  any  rate  it  proves  that  infecting 
sores  may  often  be  attended  by  inflammatory  secretion,  and  thus  that  it  is  pos- 
sible that  pus  contagion  may  take  place  from  them.  The  further  fact  that  soft  and 
hard  sores  prevail  under  similar  conditions  and  on  the  same  class  of  persons  also 
tends  in  the  same  direction,  whilst  there  is,  as  I  have  already  explained,  nothing 
whatever  against  it  in  the  fact  mentioned  by  Dr.  Drysdale,  that  it  is  possible  to 
partially  suppress  the  one  by  hygienic  measures,  whilst  the  other  is  much  less 
easily  restrained.  In  brief,  nothing  that  Dr.  Drysdale  has  told  us  in  the  least 
shakes  my  creed  that  the  non-indurated  sore  stands  in  the  same  relationship  to  the 
indurated  that  an  unsuccessful  vaccination  does  to  a  successful  one,  and  I  still  can 
see  no  evidence  whatever  in  support  of  the  theory  that  there  exists  a  distinct  form 
of  particular  virus  for  the  soft  sore. 


Appareil  d  action  contimie  destind  d  redresser  la  direction  des 

pieds  dans  les  ntalforntations  de  ces  organes. 

Dr.  Th.  Anger,  Paris. 

Get  appareil  se  compose  essentiellement  d'un  ressort  d'acier  envelopp^  dans 
an  tube  de  caoutchouc  qui  inf^rieurement  se  fixe  au  Soulier  ou  a  la  bottine,  et  de 
Ik  monte  en  s'enroulant  en  spirale  autour  de  la  jambe  et  de  la  cuisse  pour  se 
terminer  et  se  fixer  a  une  ceinture  en  cuir. 

S'lL  s'agit  d*un  pied-bot  varus,  avec  deviation  de  la  pointe  du  pied  en  dedans, 
le  ressort  d'acier  se  fixe  au  c6t^  exteme  de  la  bottine  et  monte  en  s'enroulant  en 
spirale  autour  de  la  jambe  et  de  la  cuisse  pour  aller  se  terminer  et  se  fixer  a  la 
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ceinture,  pres  de  la  cr6te  iliaque.  Lorsque  le  pied-bot  est  double,  les  tiges  d'acier 
apr^s  avoir  6t6  enroul^es  en  spiraie  autour  du  membre,  vont  se  rejoindre  et  se  fixer 
en  arri^re  de  la  region  loxnbaire  ou  lis  sont  maintenus  par  une  ceinture 
abdominale. 

Les  avantages  de  cet  appareil  sont  nombreux  et  si  ^vidents  par  eux-m6mes  que 
vous  les  devinez  aisdment. 

Le  premier  de  tous  ces  avantages,  c'est  la  douceur  et  la  continuity  de  son 
action.  C  est  pour  ainsi  dire  un  principe  chirurgical  que,  pour  vaincre  la  resis- 
tance constante  des  muscles  et  des  malformations  articulaires,  il  faut  lui  opposer 
une  force  dgalement  constante  et  permaneute  qui  agisse  en  sens  contraire.  Or 
dans  le  pied-bot  la  resistance  qui  provient  des  muscles,  des  ligaments,  des  mal- 
formations articulaires  dtant  continue,  il  faut  pour  la  vaincre  employer  une  force 
dgalement  continue,  qui  est.  ici  representee  par  ce  ressort  d*acier.  Le  second 
avantage  de  cet  appareil  est  sa  simplicite,  et  par  suite  la  modicite  de  son  prix. 

La  force  de  Tappareil  pent  Stre  gradude  a  volonte.  Si  une  seule  bande  d'acier 
ne  suffit  pas,  on  en  accule  deux  ou  trois,  suivant  Tage  du  malade  et  la  resistance 
que  Ton  eprouve  a  diriger  le  pied  en  dehors.  II  est  m^me  preferable  d'employer 
plusieurs  tiges  d'acier  qu'une  seule,  parce  que  Tappareil  deviant  moins  cassant 

Avec  cet  appareil  les  mouvements  du  membre  conservent  leur  liberte  absolue : 
I'extension,  la  flexion  de  toutes  les  articulations  restent  libres.  L'enfaut  marche 
avec  une  grande  facilite.  Mais  tout  en  marchant,  il  est  constanmient  sollicite  par 
Taction  rotative  de  Pappareil  a  diriger  la  pointe  du  pied  soit  en  dehors,  s*il  s'agit 
d'un  pied-bot  varus,  soit  en  dedans,  8*11  s'agit  d'un  valgus. 

L^appareil  est  applicable  a  tous  les  kges,  Je  Temploie  d^s  la  naissance  pour 
corriger  Tattitude  vicieuse  du  pied,  et  plus  tard  lorsque  I'enfant  marche,  il  reussit 
admirablement  a  imprimer  aux  pieds  une  bonne  direction. 


De  la  deviation  en  dehors  du  gros  orteil  {Jialux  valgus,  vulg. 

"  oignonl'    "  bunioftSy'    ''Ballen ")   et  de  son   traitement 

chirurgical. 

Professor  Jaques  Reverpin,  Geneva. 

L'affection  dont  j'ai  Tintention  de  vous  entretenir  pendant  quelques 
instants  n'a  jusqu'ici  ete  Tobjet  que  d'un  petit  nombre  de  recherches  et  parait 
au  premier  abord  plut6t  du  ressort  du  pedicure  que  du  chirurgien ;  il  s'agit 
de  la  deviation  du  gros  orteil  en  dehors  que  les  anglais  appellent  vulgairement 
bunions,  les  allemands  BaUen,  et  les  fran9ai8  "oignons,"  a  laquelle  Hueter 
a  donne  le  nom  plus  scientifique  de  hallux  valgus.  L'oignon  est  une  affection 
tr^s-frequente,  il*  occasionne  souvent  de  tr^s-vives  douleurs,  il  entrave  toujours 
plus  ou  moins  le  fonctionnement  du  pied,  g6ne  la  marche ;  11  entraine  parfois  de 
graves  complications,  suppurations,  fistules,  arthrite  et  osteite ;  voila  bien  des 
raisons  pour  ne  point  en  negliger  Tdtude  et  pour  chercher  au  contraire  a  en 
perfectionner  la  therapeutique.  Deux  mots  d'abord  sur  les  lesions  et  sur  leur 
pathogenie  probable,  puis  j'arriverai  au  traitement  chirurgical ;  objet  principal 
de  cette  communication.  Je  n'iusisterai  pas  sur  les  lesions  osseuses  et  articulaires 
de  Toignon;  sur  Texostose  qui  se  developpe  au  c6te  iuterieur  de  la  t^te  du 
metatarsien,  sur  les  f ranges  vascularisees  de  la  synoviale  articulaire,  sur  I'usure 
et  rerosiou  des  surfaces  cartilagiueuses  au  niveau  de  fausses  sesamo'idiennes  du 
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mdcatarsien,  sur  les  alterations  de  la  forme  et  des  rapports  des  os  s^samoides, 
siir  les  changemeuts  de  direction  des  tendons  ;  tout  cela  a  6t6  d^crit  par  Broca, 
Volkmaun,  Prompt,  <fec.,  et  d'ailleurs  m'entrainerait  trop  loin.  Je  veux  settle- 
ment vous  signaler  deux  faits  qui  me  paraissent  int^ressants — 1^,  la  communi- 
cation constante  de  la  bourse  muqueuse  avec  Farticulation  ;  2°,  les  rapports  et  les 
alterations  du  nerf  collateral  interne  du  gros  orteil. 

1.— Au  niveau  de  la  saillie  formee  par  le  premier  m^tatarsien  de  Texostose, 
on  trouve  immediatement  sous  la  peau  une  large  bourse  muqueuse  ;  sa  parol  est 
constitute  par  des  feuillets  superposes  ;  or,  dans  toi^s  les  cas  que  j'ai  examines, 
cette  bourse  muqueuse  communiquait  librement  et  largement  avec  la  synoviale 
articulaire,  je  m'en  suis  assure,  soit  par  injection,  soit  directementpar  les  dissections. 
Ceci  expliqiie  les  dangers  que  peuvent  entrainer  Tinflammation  et  Touverture 
spontanee  de  cette  bourse  muqueuse ;  Torifice  persistant  ordinairement  a  re  cat  de 
iistule  peut  alors  donner  libre  acc^s  a  Tair,  a  ses  germes,  au  pus  j usque  dans  la 
cavite  articulaire,  d'ou  des  arthrites,  des  osteites  suppurees ;  c^est  dans  des  cas  de 
te  genre  que  les  alterations  osseuses  out  par  necessite,  soit  une  resection  articulaire, 
soit  une  amputation  partielle. 

2. — Si  Ton  suit  le  nerf  collateral  interne  dorsal  du  gros  orteil,  on  le  voit  au 
niveau  de  la  bourse  muqueuse  peuetrer  dans  Tepaisseur  mSme  de  la  parol  interne, 
de  son  feuillet  sous-cutane  ;  du  point  oh  il  en  sort  ou  un  peu  plus  loin,  ce  nerf 
parait  plus  epais  et  en  mdme  temps  plus  ecaie  j  dans  un  cas  j'ai  rencontre  une 
autre  disposition  :  le  nerf  traversait  librement  la  cavite  m6me  de  la  bourse 
muqueuse,  il  baignait  de  toutes  parts  dans  la  synovie  et  dans  ce  cas  encore  le 
nerf  presentait  le  mdme  epaisissement.  II  est  probable  que  I'enveloppe  du  nerf 
se  trouve  doubiee  de  couches  de  tissu  fibreux,  mais  je  n'ai  pas  encore  eu  Toccasion 
et  le  loisir  de  faire  Texamen  histologique  du  nerf  ainsi  attire.  Cette  constatation 
anatomique  ne  doit-elle  pas  expliquer,  au  moins  en  partie,  la  violence  des  douleurs 
que  ressentent  parfois  les  gens  afifectes  d'oignons,  les  irradiations  de  ces  douleurs 
et  leurs  exacerbations  provoquees  par  la  repletion  de  la  bourse  muqueuse  1  Sous 
I'influence  d'une  marche  un  peu  prolongee,  du  port  d'une  chaussure  neuve,  la 
bourse  s'enflamme,  secrete  du  liquide  et  le  nerf  se  trouve  soumis  a  une  pression 
hydrostatique  plus  ou  moins  forte.  Je  vab  Stre  le  premier  a  attirer  Tattention  sur 
cct  etat  du  nerf  et  ses  consequences. 

Deux  theories  principales  out  ete  emises  sur  la  pathogenie  de  I'oignon ;  la 
premiere  est  due  a  Volkmaun  (1856),  et  a  ete  adoptee  par  Fitha ;  je  ne  crois  pas 
devoir  m'y  ranger.  D'apr^s  cette  tbeorie  Tarticulation  serait  le  siege  d'alterations 
analogues,  semblables  a  celle  du  ^'  morbus  coxa  senilis,'*  de  certaines  arthrites 
deformantes  ;  contrairement  a  Tassertion  de  Yolkmann,  je  me  suis  assure  que  cette 
maladie  ne  se  developpe  point  seulement  vers  I'&ge  de  40  ans  et  au-dela  ;  j'en  ai 
vu  plusieurs  exemples  chez  des  sujets  beaucoup  moins  4ges,  un  jeuue  homme 
de  19  ans  m'en  a  offer t  unexemple  type. 

Je  suis  au  contraire  fermement  convaincu  que  dans  la  majorite  des  cas  les 
lesions  de  Toignon  sont  dues  a  une  cause  purement  mecanique,  que  la  forme 
vicieuse  des  chaussures  doit  en  dtre  probablement  seule  accusee.  Actuellement 
j'arrive  du  nord  de  TAUemagne  oti  generalement  les  chaussures  out  une  forme 
relativement  bonne :  Foignon  y  est  peu  frequent ;  a  Londres  au  contraire,  ou  Ton 
porte  des  souliers  pointus  qui  ne  repondent  point  ^  la  forme  normale  du  pied,  j'ai 
pu  voir  en  peu  de  jours  plusieui:s  exemples  d'oignon.  Je  me  range  done  a  la 
theorie  defendue  par  Meyer,  Nystrom,  Hueter,  &c.  Mais  il  faut  cependant  faire 
quelques  reserves  :  en  premier  lieu  certaines  deviations  paraissent  se  rattacher 
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directement  h  une  affection  g^n^rale,  rhamatisme,  goutte,  &c  ;  en  second  lieu  il 
n'est  pas  impossible  que  les  alterations  m^caniques '  dues  auz  chaussures  ne  so 
trouvent  facilities  par  quelque  alteration  primordiale  des  os  et  des  tissus  articu- 
laires;  cela  est-illa  r^gle  ou  I'exception,  cela  est-il  necessaire  ou fortuit, je ne 
sauraisle  dire. 

Quoique  Toignon  soit  frequent  la  chirurgie  a  pen  -fait  pour  son  traitement ; 
quelques  auteurs,  comme  Camper,  Meyer,  Giinther,  Nystrom,  ont  insist^  sur  sa 
prophylaxie ;  d'autres,  comme  Pitba,  Lothrop,  ont  imaging  des  appareils  redres- 
seurs,  enfin  Hueter  a  conseilie  la  resection  articulaire  dans  les  cas  graves. 

Pour  ma  part  j'ai  mis  en  oeuvre  trois  moyens  ;  un  appareil  et  deux  proc^d^s 
op^ratoires.  L'appareil  se  trouve  dtre  presque  identique  a  celui  de  Pitha  que  je 
ne  connaissais  pas  quand  je  Tai  fait  construire  :  je  I'ai  employ^  soit  comme  seul 
moyen  de  traitement  dans  les  cas  peu  avanc^s,  soit  comme  moyen  adjuvant  apr^s 
Top^ration.  Les  proc^d^s  op^ratoires  sont  les  deux  suivants :  —  Le  premier 
consiste  dans  Tablation  de  Texostose,  dans  un  simple  nivellement  du  bord  interne 
du  pied;  la  deviation  de  Porteil  u'est  point  corrig^e,  Tapplication  de  Tappareil 
redresseur  est  alors  n^cessaire.  Le  second  proc^d^  rdpond  aux  deux  indications  : 
supprimer  la  saillie  anormale  de  Texostose  et  r^tablir  la  direction  normale  du  gros 
orteil. 

I*'  Proc^de. — L'annee  derni^ns  dans  deux  cas  d'oignons  compliqu^s  de  fistule 
je  me  suis  bom6  k  inciser  la  bourse  muqueuse,  h  enlever  ses  couches  internes  avec 
la  cuiller  Yolkmann  et  a  abraser  Texostose  d'un  coup  de  ciseau  :  la  cicatrisation 
obtenue  j'ai  fait  porter  Tappareil  redresseur,  malheureusement  je  n'ai  pu  suivre  ces 
deux  opdr^s,  mais  je  n*avais  pas  6t6  tr^s-satisfait  du  rdsultat  obtenu  et  je  pensai 
que  Ton  pouvait  faire  beaucoup  mieux. 

D'un  autre  c6t6  j'^tais  peu  tente  d*adopter,  sauf  dans  certains  cas,  le  proc^de  dc 
Hueter.  La  resection  articulaire  a  en  effet  le  grave  inconvdnient  de  supprimer  la 
saillie  du  premier  mdtatarsien,  ce  que  Ton  a  appel6  le  talon  antdrieur;  cette 
suppression  doit  dvidemmeut  gSner  a  un  plus  ou  moins  grave  degrd  le  fonctionne- 
ment  du  pied  dans  la  marcbe.  J'ai  done  cherch6  a  redresser  Forteil  tout  en 
conservant  intacte  Farticulation  metatarso-phalangienne,  et  voici  le  procddd  que 
j'ai  suivi  dans  les  six  operations  que  j*ai  pratiqudes  jusqu'ici. 

2*  Precede. — Une  incision  est  faite  sur  la  face  dorsale  du  premier  metatarsien  a 
un  centimetre  en  dedans  du  tendon  de  Textenseur  propre  •  d'abord  vertiligne  et 
parallMe  an  tendon,  cette  incision  arrivee  au  niveau  de  la  tdte  du  metatarsien  se 
recourbe  en  dedans ;  elle  vieut  se  terminer  a  la  limite  de  la  face  dorsale  et  du  bord 
interne  du  pied,  dans  le  sillon  qui  separe  Texostose  de  la  partie  articulaire  de  la 
tdte  metatarsienne  ;  le  perioste  qui  a  ete  incise  du  mdme  coup  est  alors  detache 
de  I'os  avec  la  rugine ;  I'exostose  est  ainsi  compietenjent  mise  h  nu  par  la  prepara- 
tion de  cette  sorte  de  lambeau  cutane  et  periostique.  Le  tranehant  d'un  ciseau  est 
applique  dans  le  sillon  de  separation  de  la  tSte  osseuse  et  de  Texostose,  et  d'un 
coup  de  marteau  cette  derni^re  est  compietement  detachee ;  le  bord  interne  da 
metatarsien  est  de  cette  fa^on  en  quelque  sorte  niveie.  II  s'agit  maintenant  de 
corriger  la  direction  vicieuse  de  Torteil,  et  cela  est  tr^s-facilement  obtenu  au 
moyen  d'une  petite  osteotomie  cuneiforme  ;  la  base  du  coin  osseux  qu'il  s'agit  de 
tailler  dans  le  metatarsien  repond  h  la  surface  osseuse  mise  a  nu  par  Tablation  de 
Pexostose ;  le  trait  anterieur  de  cette  base  sera  place  a  un  centimetre  et  demi  ou 
deux  centimetres  de  la  surface  articulaire ;  la  largeur  de  la  base  du  coin  et  la  direc- 
tion a  donner  au  ciseau  sont  naturellement  calcuiees  suivant  le  degre  de  la  devia* 
tion  de  Torteil.     Dans  mes  six  operations  ce  coin  osseux  a  pu  dtre  tres-facilement 
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taill^,  Fos  ^tait  d'une  duret^  moyenne,  et  d'ailleurs  le  ciseau  p^n^trant  d'embl^  sur 
une  surface  ayiv^  de  Tos  D'avaifpas  a  surmonter  la  r^istance  de  la  conche 
corticale  ;  le  coin  osseux  fut  done  rapidement  enlev6. 

L'orteil  pent  alors  dtre  absolument  redress^,  h  moins  que  les  tendons  n'y  f assent 
obstacle ;  dans  ce  cas  il  est  facile  de  sectionner  Textenseur  propre  comma  cela 
m'est  deux  fois  arrivd.  La  section  pent  se  faire  a  travers  la  plaie  primitive,  ou  au 
besoin  a  travers  une  seconde  incision ;  la  t^notomie  n'a  pas  eu  de  cons^uences 
f acheuses ;  elle  a  permis  un  redressement  complet  et  la  continuity  du  tendon  s'est 
parfaitement  r^tablie  par  la  suite. 

Dans  mes  six  operations  j'ai  pratiqu^  la  suture  des  surfaces  osseuses  au  moyen 
d'un  simple  point  de  catgut ;  il  y  aurait  peut-dtre  avantage  h  assurer  une  coapta- 
tion plus  exacte  par  une  suture  m^tallique  perdue  comme  celle  qu'emploie  le  pro- 
f  esseur  Lister  dans  Tost^otomie.  Je  n'ai  pas  parl^  de  la  bourse  muqueuse ;  un  simple 
lavage  avec'la  solution  d'acide  ph^nique^  tin  radage  avec  la  cuiller  tranchante,  ou 
I'excision  avec  les  ciseaux  pourront  dtre  adopt^s  suivant  les  cas.  II  va  sans  dire 
que  toutes  les  precautions  antiseptiques  ont  6t6  prises  avant,  et  pendant  Fop^ration, 
et  qu*apr^  c*est  au  pansement  de  Lister  que  nous  recourons. 

C'est  gr&ce  h  la  s^curite  que  nous  donne  la  m^thode  antiseptique  que  Ton  pent 
entreprendre  cette  operation  :  il  faut  remarquer  que  non  seulement  I'os  est  mis  h 
nu  et  coupe,  mais  que  de  plus  I'articulation  est  f orc^ment  ouverte  directement  et 
indirectement  par  Tintermediaire  de  la  bourse  muqueuse  ;  avant  la  methode  anti- 
septique on  n'aundt  pas  eu  le  droit,  si  Ton  pent  dire,  de  pratiquer  une  operation, 
certainement  hasardeuse  sans  son  secours,  pour  rem^dier  h,  une  affection  gdnante, 
douloureuse  souvent,  mais  qui  apr^s  tout  ne  pouvait  compromettre  la  vie 
que  dans  des  cas  assez  exceptionnels.  Aigourd'hui  les  conditions  sont  tout-^ 
fait  differentes.  Voici  du  reste  les  r^sultats  que  j*ai  obtenus.  Les  suites  de 
Toperation  ont  6t6  en  general  trbs-simples  ;  dans  deux  cas  cependant  la  reunion 
par  premiere  intention  n'a  pas  6t6  /)btenue,  la  plaie  a  suppur^,  quelques  petites 
s^questres  ont  6t6  eiiminees,  mais  la  guedson  n'en  a  pas  moins  eu  lieu  sans  aucun 
accident  grave.  Dans  ces  deux  cas,  il  faut  le  noter,  la  bourse  muqueuse  avait 
suppure  et  un  orifice  fistuleux  existait  au  moment  de  Toperation  ;  c'est  evidemment 
une  moins  favorable  condition ;  mais  c'est  surtout  moi,  Toperateur,  que  j'accuse 
de  cette  suppuration  ;  il  est  probable  que  je  n'ai  pas  dans  ces  cas  sufSsamment 
desinfecte  le  foyer  op^ratoire. 

Au  point  de  vue  de  la  forme  je  vous  montre  ici  le  rdsultat  obtenu,  et  j'cyoute 
qu'avec  moins  de  timidit6  on  pourra  certainement  obtenir  mieux  en  general  que 
dans  la  figure  que  je  montre. 

Au  point  de  vue  fonctionnel  mes  deux  premiers  op^r^s  marchent  facilement, 
normalement,  sans  douleur  et  se  d^clarent  parfaitement  satisfaits.  Le  dernier  a 
6i6  op^re  trop  recemment  pour  que  je  puisse  vous  donner  le  r^sultat  a  ce  point 
de  vue. 

J'ai  fait  porter  h.  mes  op^r^s,  une  fois  la  consolidation  osseuse  terminde,  un 
petit  appareil  pendant  la  nuit  et  leur  ai  fait  faire  pour  la  marche  des  chaussures 
speciales,  dont  la  semelle  pr^sente  une  sorte  de  loge  pour  le  gros  orteil. 

II  me  semble  que  Topdration  que  je  viens  de  vous  d^crire  prdsente  une  valeur 
r^elle,  car,  je  le  rdp^te,  Tarticulation  reste  ainsi  intacte  ;  les  mouvements  passifs 
aussi  bien  que  les  mouvements  actifs  s*y  font  comme  dans  un  pied  sain  ;  c'est,  a 
n'en  pas  douter,  un  r^sultat  bien  superieur  h  celui  que  pent  donner  une  resection 
metatarso-phalangienne.  Cette  demi^re  operation,  la  resection  articulaire  devra 
^tre  reserv^e,  je  pense,  pour  les  cas  oh  Tarticulation  etant  ddjk  envahie  par  la 
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suppuration,  ou  les  surfaces  articulaires  ^tant  profond^ment  aiyr^es^  les  tissus 
en  UQ  mot  iiifectds  et  septiques,  nous  ne  pouvous  faire  autrement  que  de  les 
retrancher. 

Si  nous  mettons  a  part  ces  cas  graves,  si  nous  laissons  de  c6t^  les  cas  peu 
avanc^s  pour  lesquels  les  appareils  peuvent  probablement  suffire,  il  reste  une 
cat^gorie  nombreuse  de  cas  nioyens  qui  sont,  je  le  crois,  curables  par  Top^ration 
que  j'ai  pratiqu^e.  Les  malades  seront  soulag^s  de  leurs  douleurs,  mais  aussi,  et 
surtout  mis  a  I'abri  des  complications  parfois  fort  graves  qu'am^nent  Tinflamma- 
tion,  la  suppuration,  la  formation  de  fistules,  Tarthrite,  Tost^ite  et  qui  peuvent 
n^cessiter  une  resection  ou  une  amputation. 


On  the  Etiology  of  Congenital  Club-foot  {Talipes  Varus 

Congenitus). 

Dr.  W.  J.  Little,  London. 

The  theory  of  primary  malformation  of  bones  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
sufiBcient  to  explain  the  production  of  congenital  club-foot  Whilst  acknowledg- 
ing the  fact  of  comparatively  unimportant  alteration  in  the  form  of  some  bones,, 
nothing  is  more  certain,  in  our  opinion,  than  that  the  development  of  the  bones  is 
apt  to  be  modified  by  their  relation  to,  or  by  the  behaviour  of  their  neighbouring 
parts.  We  believe  the  alteration  to  be  secondary,  and  not  primary.  In  the  foetal 
normal  foot,  the  several  bones  remaining  in  their  natural  places  present  a  barrier  to 
any  preternatural  growth  of  any  single  bone.  But  when,  from  any  cause,  the  front 
row  of  the  tarsal  bones  is  drawn  or  carried  inwards,  the  round  head  of  the 
astragalus,  for  example,  becoming  uncovered  and  unsupported,  may  grow 
exuberantly  when  the  nisusformaiivm  is  still  active  within  it. 

Prof.  C.  Hueter,  Mr.  W.  Adams,  and  Prof.  Volkmann  assert,  for  example, 
that  it  originates  in  malformation  of  the  separate  bones,  and  that  no  force  acting 
on  the  ankle-joint  could  have  gradually  drawn  the  previously  well-formed  limb 
into  the  morbid  position,  but  that  the  foot  wrongly  developed  itself  in  conse- 
quence of  unequal  growth  of  the  bones.  This  opinion  of  unequal  growth  is 
accompanied  by  no  explanation  of  the  causes  of  its  existence.  By  it  is  probably 
meant  that  congenital  varus  is  always  hereditarily  predetermined.  We  regard  as 
a  pure  assumption  the  opinion,  that  no  force  outside  the  ankle-joint  or  outside 
the  bones  is  capable  of  altering  the  form  of  the  astragalus,  or  drawing  the  foetal 
foot  into  the  abnormal  position  in  which  it  is  found  at  birth.  More  important 
than  the  form  of  the  bones  is  the  fact  of  great  displacement  of  the  navicular 
and  the  tarsal  bones,  which,  together  with  the  metatarsus  and  toes,  are  drawn  or 
carried  inwards  by  some  disturbing  cause.  This  disturbing  cause  can  only  be 
operative  from  within  the  embryo — for  example,  muscular  contraction  ;  or  from 
without,  for  example,  uterine  pressure,  or  pressure  of  neighbouring  organs.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  study  the  etiology  of  foetal  varus,  which  goes  on  in  the  dark,  as  it 
were,  merely  by  the  light  of  the  proved  existence  of  some  bone  malformation  in  it. 
It  should  be  studied  by  the  help  of  the  facts  we  see  unrolled  before  our  eyes.  We 
stated  many  years  ago  that,  despite  the  bone  alterations,  when  the  contracted 
tendons  of  the  child's  club-foot  are  severed  within  a  few  days  after  birth,  the 
natural  form  of  the  foot  is  recovered  in  a  few  days  or  a  month,  with  a  rapidity 
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which  would  astonish  those  surgeons  who  believed  in  the  importance  of  the  bone 
changes. 

Nevertheless,  like  all  facts  of  morbid  anatomy,  the  knowledge  of  the  minutest 
changes  has  its  value.  From  the  author's  point  of  view  they  are  valuable,  as 
they  appear  to  be  precisely  the  changes  which  might  proceed  from  the  dragging 
inwards  of  the  navicular  and  other  anterior  bones  of  the  tarsus. 

The  author  and  others,  before  the  writings  of  these  surgeons,  described, 
amongst  other  congenital  changes,  the  formation  of  a  joint  between  the  navicular 
and  the  inner  malleolus,  and  the  morbid  posterior  position  of  the  external  malleo- 
lus. It  remains  for  the  author  to  show*  that,  in  a  non-congenital  equino-varus 
the  navicular  may  articulate  with  the  internal  malleolus,  and  that  the  external 
malleolus  assumes  the  morbid  posterior  position ;  both  changes  being  identical 
with  those  met  with  in  severe  congenital  cases. 

These  two  changes  of  relation,  in  addition  to  the  actual  changes  of  the  form  of 
the  bones,  which  we  have  shown  to  be  unimportant  as  regards  cure,  are  some- 
what dogmatically  asserted  by  Volkmann  in  support  of  the  primary  bone 
malformation  theory.  Nevertheless,  Volkmann  sayst  that  the  majority  of  the 
causes  which  operate  during  later  life  may  occasionally  be  operative  during  foetal 
existence.  We  are  of  opinion  that  no  anatomist  can  study  congenital  varus  side 
by  side  with  extreme  non -congenital  varus  without  being  convinced  that  anato- 
mical conditions  so  similar  can  only  have  had  a  similar  primary  origin.  The 
author  presumes  that  the  writers  named  have  never  witnessed  the  origin  of  the  most 
complete  varus  during  adolescence.  There  can  be  no  question  of  primary  malfor- 
mation of  bone  in  a  case  of  spasmodic  or  hysterical  varus  springing  up  gradually  in 
the  adult  before  our  eyes.  The  intra-uterine  morbid  phenomenon  in  question 
unfolds  itself  in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  because  in  that  period  the  whole  outUne 
of  the  future  man  is  built  up.  We  have  witnessed  varus  from  cerebro-spinal 
disease  developing  itself  in  adolescents  with  comparative  suddenness,  or  taking 
several  years  to  attain  full  development,  presenting  ultimately  as  much  deformity 
as  any  congenital  case,  the  great  toes  in  both  feet  touching  the  inner  side  of  the 
tibia.  If  such,  instead  of  becoming  cured,  had  been  the  subject  of  anatomical 
post-mortem  inspection,  the  essential  changes  of  relation  and  form  would  have  been 
found  the  same  as  those  described  of  congenital  club-foot  J 

The  author  apprehends  little  difficulty  in  the  ultimate  general  acceptance  of  the 
above  explanation  of  the  similarity  of  the  primary  causes  of  non-congenital 
and  of  congenital  T.  varus,  in  cases  where  an  hereditary  cause  is  not  discovered. 
Congenital  varus,  when  of  a  comparatively  slight  grade,  may  be  readily  supposed 
to  have  originated  during  the  second  half  of  utero-gestation,  during  which  the 
bones  and  muscles  of  the  foetus  may  be  supposed  to  be  so  fair  advanced  in  their 
distinctive  features  as  that  the  bones  may  be  acted  upon  by  causes  working 
through  the  nerves  and  muscles,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  obtains  after 
birth.    Sufficient  facts  in  human  embryology,  in  comparative  anatomy,  and  in  the 


♦  "On  LitUe  Qub-foot,"  f.  8,  p.  12. 

t  K.  Volkmann,  '*  Handbuoh  der  Allgemeinen  nnd  speoiellen  Chirargie,"  Erlangen, 
1872,  p.  690. 

t  The  most  extreme  non-congenital  case  referred  to  was  seen  by  Trousseau  and  K^laton, 
who  recommended  ampatation.  It  was  seen  by  me  in  consultation  with  four  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  and  surs^ns  of  England.  The  case  was  cured,  aided  by  tenotomy  and 
gentle  gradual  mechanical  treatment.    The  patient  remains  well  and  active. 
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pathology  of  deformities  are  now  known  to  justify  an  hypothesis  to  explain  in 
what  manner,  allowance  being  made  for  differences  in  the  condition  of  the  embryo 
during  the  first  or  second  third  of  uterine  existence,  a  varus  at  that  early  period 
may  be  brought  about.* 

The  limbs  are  said  to  appear  as  buds  at  about  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 
week,  at  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  the  skeletal  matrix  is  evident  in  a  state  of 
chondrification,  some  ossification  being  visible  about  the  fifth,  the  outlines  of 
muscles  being  discoverable  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  week,  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis  and  the  nervous  structure  being  apparent  at  the  end  of  three  months ;  the 
mass  of  the  embryo  at  this  period  being  soft  in  texture,  comparable  to  the  shell- 
less  mollusc  rather  than  to  the  formed  skin,  flesh,  and  bones  of  the  advanced 
foetus. 

As  soon  as  the  triple  circuit  of  cerebro-spinal  axis,  nerves  (nerve  elements, 
molectdes,  or  celb),  and  muscles  is  formed  in  the  embryo,  all  the  materials  for 
direct  or  reflex  muscular  action  and  its  consequences  exist  upon  the  application 
of  a  given  stimulus  to  action  along  this  circuit.  As  it  is  proved  that  even  extreme 
varus  may  be  produced  in  the  adult  and  adolescent,  little  eflbrt  is  necessary  to 
believe  that  in  a  previously  well-formed  foot  during  the  later  months  of  gestation 
when  the  muscles  and  bones  of  the  foot  are  as  well  differentiated  as  they  are  found 
to  be  in  sixth  and  seventh  months'  foetuses,  a  varus  may  be  produced  in  the  later 
months  of  gestation  from  causes  similar  to  those  that  act  after  birth. 

Nevertheless,  equally  strong  proofs  may  be  required  to  show  that  that  which 
is  doubtless  true  of  a  six  or  seven  months'  child  is  applicable  to  the  embryo  of  three 
or  four  months.  The  experience  afforded  by  the  study  of  large  numbers  of 
congenital  varus  cases  immediately  after  birth  enables  us  to  judge  approximately 
the  age  of  the  embryo  and  foetus  at  which  the  club-foot  originated. 

A  slight  case  differs  little  in  appearance  from  a  natural  foot ;  a  slight  pressure  with 
the  hand  sufiices  to  put  it  into  a  right  shape,  from  which  it  relapses  when  the  hand 
is  withdrawn.  A  worse  case  may  resemble  the  natural  foot  turned  inwards,  the 
inner  margin  being  unduly  raised  and  the  great  toe  pointing  upwards  and  inwards, 
requiring  firmer  handling  in  attempts  to  straighten  it,  and  foiling  the  surgeon's 
attempts  to  effect  more  than  partial  replacement.  We  believe  that  in  such  still 
comparatively  slight  cases,  the  less  the  distortion,  the  nearer  to  the  close  of 
gestation  it  arose.  We  name  severe  cases,  not  simply  those  in  which  to  the 
inexperienced  eye  deformity  appears  very  evident,  but  those  in  which  the  surgeon 
is  unable  wholly  to  replace  the  parts  with  his  hands,  and  in  which  he  judges  that 
resistance  is  offered,  not  merely  by  two  or  three  tendons  and  muscles,  but  by  all  the 
cutaneous,  fascial,  muscular,  and  ligamentous  structures  on  the  resisting  side  of 
the  limb  ;  in  which  he  judges  that  the  muscles  usiially  contracted  are  individually 
less  defined,  and  appear  as  if  they  were  bound  down  with  unusual  tightness  to  the 
subjacent  bones,  and  sometimes  as  if  the  integuments,  fascisa,  and  muscles  were  in 
parts  fused  together,  presenting  deep  clefts  in  the  skin  behind  the  heel,  over  the 
internal  malleolus,  and  in  the  sole,  denoting  to  him  the  greater  length  of  time  the 


*  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  intra-aterine  morbid  muscular  action  may,  like  the 
same  morbid  action  when  originating  in  aflei-life,  have  been  only  ti'ansient  or  temporary,  so 
that  the  surgeon  may,  when  consulted,  have  to  treat,  not  the  primary  morbid  muscular 
action,  but  simply  the  resulting  structural  adapted  shortening.  Thus,  when  the  paUent  is 
examined,  he  may  exhibit  neither  paralysis  nor  spasm,  but  only  contraction  or  shortening  of 
muscles  and  other  structures. 
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distortion  had  existed  in  tUero,    These  worst  cases  often  present  knee  contraction 
and  deficiency  of  one  or  two  toes. 

We  attribute  the  production  of  the  worst  cases  to  embryonic  life  before 
'^  quickening,"  if  not  to  the  earliest  period  after  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  nerves,  and 
muscles  were  first  developed,  when  all  these  parts  existed  only  in  the  molecular 
state,  aggregated  into  separate  groups  representing  the  future  nerve  centre,  the 
nerves,  and  muscles,  before  they  were  differentiated  into  distinct  nerve  and  muscle 
structures. 

When  we  endeavour  to  explain  the  production  of  varus  in  the  embryo  of 
three  months  by  analogy  with  the  observations  we  are  enabled  to  make  upon  the 
gradual  changes  in  form  and  structure  of  the  adolescent,  the  child,  and  foetus,  the 
difference  in  the  kind  of  organization  of  the  embryo  compared  with  that  of  later 
existence  is  so  great,  and  so  little  is  positively  known  as  to  the  mode  of  production 
of  pathological  changes  (during  the  first  third  of  uterine  life),  that  we  are  forced  to 
resort  to  comparative  physiology,  the  occasional  handmaid  to  human  pathology, 
for  aid  in  this  obscure  department  of  knowledge.  We  turn  to  groups  of  animal 
life  of  a  lower  scale  of  organization,  in  which  the  visible  structures  are  all  soft  and 
more  nearly  resemble  the  temporary  condition  of  the  similar  structures  in  the 
human  embryo,  the  play  of  whose  organs  we  can  watch,  in  search  of  facts  which 
may  possibly  enlighten  us  as  to  the  processes  of  diseased  organization  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  human  dependent  existence. 

In  the  protozoon,  composed  of  almost  transparent  structures,  we  observe  the 
individual  jmrts  move  upon  each  other,  or  the  entire  animal  moves  as  stimulated  to 
act  apparently  by  pleasure  or  discomfort,  from  which  is  inferred  the  existence  of 
nervous  and  muscular  molecules,  although  distinct  nerves  and  muscular  bands  are 
undistinguishable. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  spontaneous  action  of  a  lower  form  of  animal 
life  in  convulsively  twisting  its  limbs  and  even  destroying  them  is  afforded  by  the 
so-called  brittle  star-fish,  common  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  The  dredger 
may  bring  u'p  from  the  deep  a  hundred  or  more  of  this  star-fish  and  find  not  one 
perfect  one  amongst  the  lot,  the  animals  in  their  death  struggles  to  escape  capture 
having  broken  off  their  limbs.  But  if,  before  death,  the  whole  mass  dredged  be  at 
once  plunged  into  freshwater  they  die  suddenly  and  have  no  time  to  break  their  limbs. 
In  higher  organisms,  say  the  mollusc,  in  which  ganglions,  nerves,  and  muscles 
can  be  distinguished,  there  are  found  more  elaborately  developed  local  moving 
organs,  such  as  a  heart,  an  alimentary  canal,  as  well  as  movements  of  particular 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  animal  upon  each  other. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  whenever  there  exists,  as  in  the  embryo,  a  nerve  centre^ 
be  it  a  ganglion  or  spinal  cord,  nerves,  and  muscles,  there  will,  as  a  consequence, 
co-exist  the  potentiality  of  action  or  motion  liable  to  affect  the  relation  of  the 
moved  with  the  adjacent  parts. 

We  believe  that  the  aggregated  molecules  of  the  embryo  can  be  drawn  hither 
or  thither,  analogous  to  the  direction  after  birth  of  either  T.  valgus  or  T.  varus,  as 
the  muscles  may  determine,  like  those  of  the  protozoon  stimulated  to  move  by 
causes  acting  from  within  the  developing  embryo ;  or  from  without — i.e.,  from 
influences  conveyed  from  the  mother ;  or  from  disturbing,  irritating  external  causes 
and  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  direct  or  reflex  movements  so  set  up  in  the 
embryonic  matter  may  affect  the  form  and  functions  of  the  future  organs,  even 
to  the  extent  of  causing  not  only  displacement  of  them,  but  fusion  and  even 
destruction  of  them. 
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In  the  embryo  a  particular  part,  such  as  the  foot,  is  more  susceptible  of  disturb- 
ance, just  as  in  the  completed  fcBtus  and  in  the  individual  in  after-life  a  particular 
muscle  such  as  the  gastrocnemius,  or,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  levator 
palpebrsB  superioris,  is  more  susceptible  of  morbid  (hereditary)  contraction  than 
other  muscles. 

We  believe  also  that  internal  nervo-muscular  disturbance  of  the  embrj'o,  ex- 
cited through  the  system  of  the  mother,  and  mechanical  disturbance  propagated 
from  the  uterus  and  neighbouring,  maternal  organs  may  set  up  disorder  in  the 
nervous  and  muscular  particles  of  the  embryo  and  interfere  with  its  development. 

Thus  far  we  have  avoided  as  much  as  possible  allusion  to  hereditary  club-foot, 
whether  upon  the  paternal  or  maternal  side,  or  their  respective  ancestors.  We 
have  striven  in  what  has  been  here  written  to  endeavour  to  express  our  conviction 
that  congenital  club-foot  springs  from  similar  disordered  action  in  the  embryo  and 
foetus  to  that  which  affects  adolescents  and  young  adults  as  a  consequence  of  dis- 
tinct cerebro-spinal,  nervo-muscular  disturbance.  We  have  urged  that  the  degrees 
of  the  distortion,  the  symptoms,  and  the  changes  of  relation  being  identical,  an 
extreme  probability  exists  that  the  pathology  of  the  two  conditions  is  identical. 

Let  us  now  inquire  whether  the  explanation  we  have  ventured  to  offer  of  the 
mode  of  origin  of  non-hereditary  congenital  club-foot  can  be  applied  to  explain 
the  occurrence  of  the  undoubtedly  hereditary  distortion. 

We  consider  that  hereditary  distortion  must  be  either  predetermined  in  the 
germ,  or  that  it  is  the  result  of  an  hereditary  disposition  taking  effect  during 
uterine  life,  instead  of  being  delayed  until  after  life. 

Regarding  distortion  of  congenital  club-foot,  however,  as  the  consequence  of 
disordered  action,  we  believe  rather  that  the  predisposition  to  disorder  of  the 
nervo-muscular  system  and  distortion  is  communicated  to  the  germ,  than  that 
the  germ  shall  have  acquired  the  certainty  of  becoming  developed  in  an  unhealthy 
manner.  Many  acknowledged  facts  in  special  and  general  pathology  point  to  pro- 
pagation of  the  tendency  to  diseased  action,  both  in  intra-uterine  and  post-natal  life, 
rather  than  to  the  direct  imprinting  of  a  particular  disorder  or  distortion  ab  initio. 
A  striking  fact  in  this  direction  appears  to  be  the  tendency  to  increase  of  the  in- 
tensity of  the  disease  or  distortion  in  each  succeeding  generation,  rather  than  a 
tendency  to  diminished  intensity. 

If  only  a  predisposition  to  distortion  be  handed  down  we  can  understand  that 
many  embryoes  may  escape  distortion  when  disturbing  or  exciting  causes  during 
intra-uterine  life  are  not  applied,  and  the  explanation  here  offered  of  the  production 
of  non-hereditary  congenital  club-foot  may  also  be  applicable  to  that  of  the  heredi- 
tary distortion. 

For  want  of  time  the  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  relations  of  the 
foetus  to  the  mother  may  induce  disorder  or  distortion  is  postponed. 


£>te  Reduction  veralteter  Humerus-Ltixationen. 
Professor  Kocher,  Bern. 

Die  Leichtigkeit,  mit  welcher  gelegentlich  die  Luxatio  humeri  zu  Stande 
kommt  und  die  geringen  Symptome,  welche  dieselbe  in  einzelnen  Fallen  anfang- 
lich  macht,  erklaren  es,  dass  stets  wieder  veraltete  Luxationen  zur  Beobachtung 
kommen.  Es  ist  bekannt  genug,  dass  mit  der  Zeit  eine  relativ  ordentliche  Brauch- 
barkeit  des  Arms,  besonders  des  Yorderarms  und  der  Finger  eintritt,  und  es  ist 
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deshalb  gewiss  im  Iiochstem  Masse  zu  bedauern,  wcnn  stets  noch  Repositionsme- 
thoden  Anweudung  finden,  welche  emste  Conseqaenzen,  ja  sogar  den  Tod  nach  sick 
Ziehen  konnen.  £s  scheinen  in  England  nach  der  Zahl  derPublicationen  zu  urtheilen 
die  forcirten  Repositionsmethoden  sich  noch  grosserer  Beliebtheit  zu  erfreuen,  aLs 
anderswo,  und  es  mochte  deshalb  am  Flatze  sein,  auf  einem  Congress  in  London 
zu  erortem,  welches  die  geeignetste  Methode  sei.  Wenn  man  bei  friscben  Liixa- 
tionen  der  Spannung  und  Contraction  der  Muskeln  stets  noch  eine  grosse  Bedeu- 
tung  zuschreibt  von  gewissen  Seiten  als  Repositionshinderniss,  so  hat  man  dazu 
ein  Becht  in  der  Er£Edirung,  dass  durch  Chloroformnarkose  hauiig  die  Reduction, 
welche  vorher  nicht  zu  Wege  zu  bringen  war,  sofort  gelingt  Es  lasst  sich  aber 
ebenso  bestimmt  erweisen,  dass  die  Reposition  sich  sicher  und  leicht  bewerkstel- 
ligen  lasst,  wenn  man  unbekiimmert  um  die  Spannung  der  Muskeln,  nur  auf 
Eapselriss  und  speziell  Spannung  der  unzerrissenen  Kapseltheile  Riicksicht 
nimmt 

Ichhabeim  Jahre  1870  ein  neues  Verfahren*  beschrieben,  welches  darauf 
hinzielt,  den  KapBelriss  zum  Klaflfen  zu  bringen  und  die  unzerrissenen  Kapsel- 
parthien  zu  erschlaffen,  um  ohne  Qewaltanwendung  die  Reposition  zu  bewirken. 
Bei  der  gewohnlichen  Humerusluxatiotk  unter  dem  Rabenschnabelfortsatz  ist  die 
hintere  Kapselwand,  und  die  sie  bedeckenden  und  verstarkenden  Sehnen  der 
hinteren  Scapulamuskeln  erhalten,  und  gespannt  Hber  die  Pfanne  gezogea  Sehr 
gespannt  ist  auch  die  untere  Kapselwand,  welche  den  untem  Rand  des  Eapsel- 
risses  bildet.  Die  starkste  Spannung  aber  bietet  die  obere  Kapselwand  dar, 
speziell  deijenige  Antheil,  welcher  zwischen  der  langen  Bicepssehne  und  dem 
obem  Rande  des  muse,  subscapularis  liegt,  und  welcher  durch  die  Fasem  des  lig. 
coraco-humerale  verstarkt  wird.  Dieser  Kapselantheil  wird  bei  der  Luxatio 
subcoracoidea  gedreht  und  zu  einem  festen  Strange  angespannt.  Dreht  man 
nun  Yon  der  gegebenen  Luxationsstellung  aus  den  Oberarm  nach  aussen,  so  dass 
der  rechtwinklig  gebeugte  Vorderarm  direkt  nach  aussen  gerichtet  ist,  so  wird 
der  letzterwahnte  Strang  mit  dem  Humeruskopf  nach  aussen  gedreht  und 
dadurch  die  hintere  Kapselwand  von  der  Pfanne  krafbig  abgehoben  und  somit  der 
Kapselriss  zum  Klafifen  gebracht  AUein  der  Humeruskopf  ist  noch  am  vordern 
Ffannenrande  festgepresst,  weU  der  Strang  der  oberen  Kapselwand  durch  die 
Bewegung  durchaus  nicht  erschlafft  wird,  ebensowenig  wie  die  untere  Kapselwand. 

Erst  wenn  man  von  der  Auswartsrotation  aus,  den  Oberarm  in  der  Sagittal- 
ebene  des  Korpers  nach  vom  erhebt,  wird  die  obere  Kapselwand  erschlafft  und 
Dank  der  Spannung  der  untem  Kapselwand,  welche  verhindert,  dass  der  Kopf 
nach  vome  abgleitet,  rutscht  nun  der  Humeruskopf  unter  die  abgehobene,  hintere 
Kapselwand  riickwarts  in  die  Pfaime  hinein.  Eine  Einwartsrotation  voUendet 
die  Reposition. 

Diese  Methode,  welche  ich  als  Rotationselevationsmethode  bezeichnet  habe, 
hat  sich  iiberall,  wo  sie  versucht  worden  ist,  vollige  Anerkennung  erworben.  Es 
giebt  kein  Yerfahren,  welches  so  sicher  und  leicht  die  Reposition  der  Luxatio 
subcoracoidea  bewerkstelligt.  Der  Erfolg  der  Methode  ist  aber  davon  abhangig, 
dass  wirklich  die  Kapsel  in  der  beschriebenen  Ausdehnung  erhalten  sei,  da  ihre 
Spannung  zur  Reposition  benutzt  wird.  Ist  die  Kaj^el  ausgedehnter  abgerissen 
vom  Humeruskopf,  letzterer  starker  nach  einwarts  dislocirt,  wie  bei  der  Luxatio 
intra-coracoidea  oder  gewissen  Formen  der  axillaris,  so  dreht  sich  bei  unserm  Ver- 
fahren der  Kopf  um  seine  eigene  Axe,  statt  um  einen  Stutzpunkt  am  vordern  Pfan- 

*  Berliner  KlinUcke  Wochemchriftj  No.  9, 
Paet  n.  E  E 
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nenrande  und  die  Reposition  misslingt.  Qerade  far  diesen  Fall  passt  aber  die 
Methode  der  direkten  Auswartsschiebung  des  Kopfes  durch  Drack  vortreffich, 
nnd  die  zuverlassigste  Methode  zur  Ausfiihrang  dieser  Absicht  ist  diejenige  A. 
Cooper's,  bei  welcher  die  Ferse  in  die  Axilla  gestemmt  nnd  am  Arme  angezogen 
wird.  Der  Arm  muss  dabei  answarts  rotirt  werden.  Wir  haben  alle  FaXLe,  bei 
welchen  unsere  Methode  nicht  zum  Ziele  fuhrte,  in  den  letzten  Jahren  nach 
Cooper  eingerichtet. 

Bei  unserer  ersten  Publication  glaubten  wir  aussprechen  zu  soUen,  dass  die 
Botationselevationsmethode  fiir  veraltete  Luxationen  nicht  passend  set  Wir 
sind  durch  weitere  Erfahrungen  anderer  Meinung  geworden.  Seit  dieser  Zeit  habe 
ich  16  yeraltete  Luxationen  in  Beobachtung  bekommen.  Bei  2  wurde  meine 
Methode  nicht  versucht,  sondem  die  Einrichtung  durch  die  Abductionsmethode 
nach  Mothe  zu  Wege  gebracht  In  13  Fallen  wurde  die  Botationselevations- 
methode in  Anwendung  gezogen,  und  fuhrte  12  Mai  zum  Ziele,  zum  Theil  sogar  ohne 
Narkose,  ohne  Anwendung  irgend  einer  ausserordentlichen  OewJt,  ohne  weitere 
Asaistenz.  In  einem  Falle  wurde  gleichzeitig  mittelst  eines  BiSenziigels  am  das 
obere  Ende  des  Oberarms  ein  Zug  nach  aussen  in  Anwendung  gebracht  Mehr&ch 
zeigte  es  sich  f  orderlich,  den  Ellbogen  nicht  nur  an  den  Leib  herangedriickt  zu 
erhalten,  sondem  ihn  etwas  riickwarts  hinter  den  Korper  zu  bringen. 

Das  Alter  der  Luxation  betrug  in  den  Fallen,  wo  meine  Methode  Erfolg  hatte, 
1  mal  3  Wochen,  2  mal  5  Wochen,  3  mal  7  Wochen,  4  mal  3  Monate,  und  2  mal  4 
Monate.  Ich  habe  bei  Anwendung  der  Methode  einen  einzigen  Misserf  olg  zu  ver- 
zeichnen.  Bei  einer  70-jahrigen  Frau,  welche  sich  vor  8  Wochen  eine  Luxaticm 
zugezogen  hatte,  und  welche  mir  von  einem  Collegen  auf  einer  Eisenbahnstation 
kurz  Tor  Abgang  des  Zuges  yorgestellt  wurde,  brach  der  Oberarm  unter  der 
Mitte  entzweL  Die  Frau  heilte  in  6  Wochen;  ein  erneuter  Versuch  hatte  nich 
bessem  Erfolg ;  die  Luxation  blieb  bestehen.  Ob  in  diesem  Falle  die  Eile  der 
Ausfiihrung  grossere  Schuld  hatte  an  dem  Unfall,  will  ich  dahinges^t  sein 
lassen,  jedenfiEdls  mahnt  die  Erfiskhrung  zur  Yorsicht  bei  sehr  alten  "gebrechlichen** 
Leuten.     * 

Wenn  ich  mich  nun  frage,  warum  bei  veralteten  Luxationen  die  Rotationsele- 
vationsmethode  noch  sicherer  zum  Ziele  fdhre  als  bei  fnschen  Luxationen,  so 
finde  ich  die  Erklarung  darin,  dass  bei  jenen  der  Eopf  durch  Adhasionen  am  Tor- 
dem  PfiEinnenrande  sehr  sicher  fixirt  ist  und  deshalb  for  die  Drehung  ein  guter 
Stutzpunkt  gewonnen  ist  Die  Drehung  hebt  auch  hier  bei  der  Wendung  des 
Kopfes  nach  aussen  mit  grosser  Kraft  die  vielleicht  zum  Theil  durch  Adhasionen 
auf  der  Pfanne  fixirte,  hintere  Kapselwand  ab,  offnet  den  Kapselriss  und  erzwingt 
bei  der  Elevation  das  Hiickwartsgleiten  des.  Kopfes  durch  die  Spannung  der 
untem  Kapselwand. 

Falle  von  Zerreissung  der  Hauptgefasse  oder  anderer  wichtiger  Theile,  welche 
wie  in  einem  unlangst  publicirten  Falle  von  Bellamy  zur  AneurysmabUdung 
fiihren  und  in  der  Folge  todtlichen  Ausgang  bedingen,  konnen  bei  unserer 
Methode  absolut  nicht  vorkommen.  Eine  fractura  humeri,  welche  bei  bruchigen 
Knochen  alter  oder  kranker  Leute  mogUch  ist,  wird  man  nicht  als  ein  grosses 
XJngliick  betrachten.  Ich  habe  von  mehreren  Collegen  Mittheihmg  gelungener 
Reposition  veralteter  Luxationen  erhaften  nach  unserer  Methode,  nachdem  alle 
moglichen  anderen,  selbst  sehr  gewaltsame  Versuche  fehlgeschlagen  waren,  so 
von  Dr.  von  Muralt,  und  von  Dr.  Kaufmann  in  Zurich. 
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Sur  la  Hemic  EtrangUe. 
Dr.  Daniel  Molliere,  Lyons. 

Jjt  sac  hemiaire  contierU-il  toujours  la  mime  arise  inUstinale  ? 

II  est  un  detail  eifcore  peu  connu  dans  I'liistoire  des  hernies,  c'est  rinflaence 
que  pent  avoir  au  point  devue  du  pronostic  le  niveau  du  tube  digestif  auqueL 
siege  r^tranglement 

Etant  donn^  un  sujet  porteur  d'une  hernie,  est-ce  torgours  la  meme  portion 
d'intestin  que  renfermera  le  sac?  Cette  question  que  nous  avons  le  premier 
soulev^  en  1877  dans  notre  travail  sur  I'occlusion  du  p^ritoine  apr^s  k^lotomie 
a  croyons-nous.  son  importance. 

La  solution  nous  permettrait  en  efifet  d'^clairer  quelque  peu  Fhistoire  des 
mouvements  intestinaux.  Ce  qu'il  m'a  ^t^  donn^  d'observer  me  porterait  a  penser 
que  ces  mouvemients  sont  extrSmement  ^tendus,  et  que  le  pronostic  des  hemies 
^trangl^es  est  d'autant  plus  grave  que  le  si6ge  babituel  dans  Fabdomen  de  Tanse 
^trangl^e  est  plus  ^loign^  du  sac  hemiaire  ;  c'est  ce  qui  nous  explique  pourquoi  on 
a  pu  voir  dans  un  nombre  de  cas  relativement  considerable  des  anses  intestinales, 
manif estement  perfor^  impnn^ment  r^duites.  Les  matidres  stercorales  s'^ulent 
par  la  plaie,  tandis  que,  dans  d*autres  cas,  la  reduction  d'anses  tr^l^g^ement 
^rod^  a  suffi  pour  amener  des  p^ritonites  mortelles. 

Suivant  que  son  si^ge  habituel  est  plus  ou  moins  ^loignd,  le  coude  form<$  par 
rintestin  est  plus  ou  moins  aigu,  son  calibre  plus  ou  moins  affaiss^  Cest  pour  cette 
raison,  que  dans  des  cas,  qui  semblent  du  reste  absolument  identiques,  on  voit 
Touverture  d'une  anse  gangren^e  ne  donner  issue  ll  aucun  ^coulement,  tandis 
que,  dans  d'autres  cas  les  mati^res  jaillissent  d^  la  premd^re  ponction.  N*est-ce 
pas  pour  la  m^me  raison  que,  dans  nombre  de  cas,  la  rMuction  des  hemies  est  si 
difficile,  mdme  apres  le  debridement  du  collet  et  de  Tanneau,  tandis  que,  dans 
d'autres  circonstances,  on  voit  Tanse  disparattre  d^s  que  Tetranglement  a  ete  lev^, 
et  cda  meme  avant  que  le  chirurgien  ait  eu  le  temps  de  constater  si  elle  est 
suffisamment  saine  pour  6tre  r^duite  ?  Cette  mSme  notion  de  physiologic  patho- 
logique  nous  explique  encore  pourquoi  la  manoeuvre  de  Tinversion,  qui  consiste, 
comme  on  le  salt,  it  suspendre  le  malade  par  les  membres  inf^rieurs,  rdussit  si 
bien  dans  certains  cas,  et  ^choue  absolument  dans  d'autres.  £t  pourtant  les 
conditions  semblent  6tre  strictement  les  memes. 

Dans  le  premier  cas,  Tanse  etrangl^e  a  son  si^ge  habituel  tr^-loin,  elle  est 
ordinairement  cach^e  dans  le  petit  bassin,  ou  au  voisinage  de  la  colonne  vert^brale. 
La  corde  form^e  ^par  le  m^sent^re  est  alors  extr^mement  tendue.  Le  poids 
intestinal  agit  alors,  de  dedans  en  dehors,  comme  une  main  qui,  introduite 
dans  Fabdomen,  tirerait  sur  Tanse  herniee.  Au  coutraire,  dans  les  cas  o\i  Ton 
echoue,  c'est,  peut-dtre,  parce  que  Ton  a  affaire  ll  une  anse  ordinairement  en 
rapport  avec  Forifice  par  lequel  elle  s'est  ^chappee..  Enpareil  cas,  le  r61e  du  poids 
de  la  masse  intestinale  est  nuL 

Mais  avant  de  continuer  cette  discussion  th^orique,  citons  quelques  f aits. 

Observation, — Hemie  inguino-scrotale  itranglee:  cholera  hemiaire ;  kelotomie; 

rediuiion  ;   mort ;  atUopsie  ;  Vanse  reduite  est  prqfondemeni  cachee  dans  V abdomen. 

— Le  nomme  Claude  B.    est   admis,   le    7    Septembre,   187.9,    ll  rH6tel   Dieu, 

Salle  St  Louis,  No.  7,  service  de  M.  Daniel  Molliere.    Cet  homme,  qui  jouit 

ordinairement  d'une  tr^bonnesante^  est  porteur,  depuis  vingt-sept  ans,  d'une  hemie 
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inguiiio-scrotale  double.  Jamai3  ces  hernies  ne  Tavaient  fait  soufl&ir.  II  n'avait 
jamais  cprouvd  que  quelques  troubles  digestifs  passagers.  Toujours  ses  hemies 
dtaient  rentrdes  facilement.  Trois  jours  avant  son  entree  i  rh6pital,  et  sans  cause 
appreciable,  sa  hemic  cessa  d'etre  r^ductible.  Quelques  heures  plus  tard  survinrent 
des  vomissements  verd&tres  tout  d^abord,  puis  f^culents,  et  ces  vomissements 
ont  persiste  jusqu'k  Tentrde  du  malade  h  l'h6pitaL  Operation;  anestb^sie 
par  r<5ther.  On  pratique  immddiatement  la  k^lotomie  apr^s  avoir  fait  quelques 
manoeuvres  de  taxis  pour  assurer  le  diagnostic.  Le  sac  ayant  ^t^  mis  ik  nu,  on 
d^bride  Tanneau  autour  du  sac.  L'anse  intestinale  est  enflamm^e,  mais  elle  n'est 
pas  friable.  En  aucun  point  on  ne  trouve  de  menace  de  perforation.  II  n'y  a 
aucun  symptome  de  gangrene.  Reduction  facile.  Occlusion  du  p^ritoine  i  Faide 
d'un  fil  dlastique,  ^treignant  le  collet  du  sac  trds-fortement,  et  arr^t^  h  Taide  dW 
anneau  de  plomb  ^cras^  sur  luL  Traitement  antiseptique.  8  Septembrc—Fi^vre 
peu  intense.  Les  vomissements  depuis  la  veille  ont  cess6.  Dans  la  soiree  selle 
diarrh^ique  spontan<?e.  Les  matidres  ont  une  coloration  fonc^e,  et  une  odeur 
tr6s-fdtide.  Anxidtd ;  subd61irium ;  ^  onze  heures  du  soir  d^lire  violent,  fi^vre 
ardente.  On  est  oblig6  de  maintenir  le  patient  avec  une  camisole  de  force. 
L'abdomen,  cependant,  ne  parait  pas  douloureux  k  la  pression.  H  n'y  a  pas 
le  moindre  ballonnement.  Le  malade  succombe  le  9  Septembre  au  matin. 
Autopsie  pratiqu6e  30  heures  aprds.  Le  cadavre  est  d^ja  dans  un  ^tat  ayanc^. 
A  Touverture  de  l'abdomen,  on  ne  trouve  tout  d'abord  aucune  alteration.  La  masse 
intestinale  semble  norma] e,  mais  en  soulevant  les  anses,  au  niveau  de  la  region  du 
caecum,  on  trouve,  profonddment  cachd  dans  le  petit  bassin,  I'il^n  tr^fortement 
enflamm6  sur  uno  longueur  de  15  centimetres.  Lestuniques  intestinales  offirent 
une  coloration  brune  tr^-foncde,  et  ^  leur  surface  Ton  trouve  des  fausses-mem- 
branes  nombreuses.  On  retrouve  facilement  le  point  qui  a  6t6  Strangle.  II  n'y  a 
pas  de  perforation  intestinale.  Mais  l'anse  malade  contient  un  liquide  d'une 
coloration  bnmS.tre,  rdpandant  une  odeur  extr6mement  fdtide.  Le  m^sentere  est, 
dans  toute  Tdtendue  correspondante  ^  l'anse  dtranglde,  tr^-fortement  congestionni?. 
Notons  que  les  ganglions  sont  f  ortement  engorges  dans  son  dpaisseur,  et  sigiiulons 
^  I'attention  cette  complication  peu  connue,  Fade'no-lymphangite  mesent^rique. 
La  cavitc  p<5riton(5ale  renfermait  environ  cent  grammes  d'un  liquide  jaune-brun, 
tenant  en  suspension  de  petits  flocons  fibrineux. 

Observation,— Ilernie  inguinale  etranglee  ;  rHuction  par  le  malade  lui-mime  ; 
gangr^e  intestinale;  mort ;  autopsie  ;  intestin  irh-^oigne  de  FanneaiL — Lenomm^ 
X  B;,  agd  de  73  ans,  entre  dans  mon  service  le  22  D($cembre,  1876. 
Le  malade  est  porteur  d'une  hernie  inguinale  qui  d'ordinaire  rentre  sans 
difficult^.  Trois  jours  auparavant,  dans  la  nuit  du  mardi  au  mercredi,  cct 
homme  apr^  un  copieux  repas  est  tombd.  La  hernie  est  sortie  brusquement,  il 
n'a  pula  rdduire.  Vomissements,  douleurs,  ballonnement  du  ventre.  Le  malade 
desesp<5r6,  aprds  trois  jours  de  souffrance,  exdcute  lui-m6me  une  stance  de  taxis  si 
dnergique  que  la  tumeur  se  rdduit.  Mais  tons  les  accidents  persistent.  On  le 
transporte  i  I'hOpital  oii  mon  collogue  Fochier  lui  pratique  la  kdlotomie  le  vendredi 
soir.  II  tombe  sur  un  sac  petit,  graisseux  et  contenant  seulement  quelques  fausses- 
membranes  et  une  sdrositd  louche.  Aucune  tumeur  au  voisinage  du  collet. 
Tas  d'intestin,  pas  d'dpiploon  dans  le  sac.  D^s  le  lendemain  on  vit  s'dcouler  par 
la  i)laie  des  mati^res  fdcales  entraindes  par  une  sdrositd  abondante.  Pdritonite 
aiguc.  Le  25  au  soir,  mort.  A  I'autopsie,  pdritonite  aigue  gdndralisde  avec 
epanchement  d'une  quantity  considdrable  de  mati^res  stercorales  dans  le  pdritoine. 
En  aucun  point,  au  voisinage  de  la  plaie,  je  ne  pus  trouver  I'intestin  malade. 
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L'anse  gangren^e  et  perforce  gisait  au  fond  du  petit  baasin.  Elle  ^tait  noiratre  et 
friable,  nettement  limit^e  par  un  sillon ;  la  perforation  siigeant  au  point  oppos^ 
h  rinsertion  m^ent^rique  ^tait  largo  et  irr^guli^re,  Tintestin  dans  ce  cas  <Stait 
done  retire  tr^loin  de  la  region  oil  il  s'^tait  ^trangl6.* 

Observation, — Hemie  inguinale  double;  phenomines  cPetranglement ;  double 
kelotomie;  ligatiire  ilastique  d  droite;  fisttde  stercorale  d  gauclie;  guerison.  Ce 
fait  est  absdument  Vinverse  de  celui  que  nous  venons  de  rapporter,  II  rCen  est 
pas  moins  demonstratif, — Le  aieur  S.  P.  entre  le  28  Mai,  1877,  dans  mon  service. 
Get  horame,  &g^  de  64  ans,  est  porteur  depuis  une  trentaine  d'ann^es  d'une  hemie 
inguinale  double.  Le  matin  de  son  entree,  il  a  senti,  ^  la  suite  d'un  effort,  de  vivos 
douleursau  niveau  de  ses  bernies.  Coliques  violentes,  vomissements ;  pouls  petit, 
fades  alt^r^.  CJommeleshemies  semblent  r^duites,  on  present  un  purgatif  quireste 
sans  effet.  Le  29  au  matin,  les  ph^nom^nes  constates  la  veille  par  Tinterne  de 
service  s'^tant  aggrav^s,  et  les  vomissements  persistant,  le  malade  fut  ^th^risd  et  je 
pratiquai  la  kelotomie.  A  droite  sac  moyen,  graisseux,  contenant  un  peu 
d'^piploon ;  le  sac  fut  cem^  dans  une  ligature  ^lastique  et  excise  A  gauche  sac 
vide,  ne  contenant  qu'un  peu  de  s^rositd.  J'^talai  alors  ce  sac  eii  tirant  sur  ses  bords 
avec  des.  pinces  afin  d'apercevoir  Torifice  de  son  collet.  Cette  manoeuvre  suffit 
pour  ouvrir  ce  collet  que  la  pression  intra-abdominale  tenait  ferm^,  et  aussit6t  un 
flot  de  mati^res  f^cales  verd&tres  s'^chappa  par  son  calibre.  J'6tais  done  en 
prince  d'un  intestin  perform.  Une  sonde  en  gomme  de  petit  calibre,  introduite 
par  Torifice  ^troit  du  collet  p^n^tra  sans  difficult^  ^  environ  20  centimetres  de 
profondeur.  II  s'^coule  par  son  calibre  une  quantity  considerable  de  mati^res 
f^cales.  L'intestin  perform  dtait  done  en  rapport  avec  la  paroi  abdominale,  et  la 
I)erforation  en  rapport  avec  Torifice  du  sac.  Le  sac  fut  fix^  ^  la  peau  ^  Taide  de 
quelques  points  de  suture  m^tallique.  Opium  II  Tint^rieur.  Pas  de  pansement. 
Le  soir  mdme  selle  copieuse.  Le  30,  abdomen  souple.  Quelques  maticres 
s'^coulent  encore  par  la  plaie,  mais  en  petite  quantity.  Le  31,  abdomen  souple, 
selle  copieuse.  Dds  le  quatri^me  jour  les  matidres  cess^rent  de  s'^couler  par  la 
plaie,  et  les  selles  redevinrent  normales  et  copieuses  quotidiennes.  La  ligature 
^lastique  plac^e  sur  la  hemie  droite  tomba  le  quatridme  jour.  Le  28  Juin,  le 
malade  qui  se  Idve  depuis  plusieurs  jours  n'a  que  deux  petites  plaies  superficielles 
dans  les  aines  qui  ^taient  compl^tement  cicatris^es  lorsqu*il  a  quitt^  Thopital. 
II  est  Evident  que  dans  ce  cas  le  patient  avait  lui  mdme  rdduit  un  intestin  gangren^, 
mais  enflamm^,  et  que  des  adb^rences  se  sont  ^tablies  sous  Tinfluence  de  cette 
inflammation.  La  kelotomie,  ou  plutdtla  simple  ouverture  du  sac  a  dans  ce  cas 
pr^venu  un  ^panchement  stercoral  dans  le  p^ritoine.  Mais  en  somme  ce  qui  est 
certain,  c'est  qu'aprds  V&  reduction  I'intestin  est  rest^  en  rapport  avec  Ih  collet  du 
sac.  Et  cela  parce  que  l'anse  ^trangl^e  avait  son  si6ge  habituel  pr^s  de  ranneau.t 
Cest  pour  la  mdme  raison  que  Ton  voit  assez  souvent  gu^rir  des  malades  dont  la 
hemie  s'est  spontandment  ouverte  k  Text^rieur.  tTai  d^j^  plusieurs  fois  assists 
ik  cette  singuli^re  terminaison  naturelle  de  I'^tranglement  hemiaire.  Yoici  Tun  de 
ces  f aits. 

Observation, — Anus  contre  nature;   repos  ;  guerison  spontanee, — La  nomm^e 


*  Cette  observation  a  4i^  rapports  dans  mon  travail  snr  rocdlusion  dn  pdritoine 
aprte  la  kflotomie,  p.  10.    1877. 

t  Ce  fait  a  d6}h  4t6  cM  dans  mon  mdmoire  snr  Pocdusion  da  p^ritoine  apr^  la 
kdotomie. 
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Marie  R,  n^e  k  St  Privat,  fig^  de  62  ans,  entre  le  22  Janvier,  1880,  an  No.  11 
de  la  Salle  St  Paul,  H6tel-Dieu  de  Lyon,  dans  le  service  de  M.  D.  MoUi^re.  Oette 
femme  portait  depuis  neof  ans  une  hemie  crurale  droite,  parfaitement  r^dactible. 
II  y  a  une  qninzaine  de  jours,  elle  s^aper^ut  que  la  tumeur  s*enflammait,  qu'elle 
devenait  rouge,  dure,  douloureuse.  La  marche  devint  trds-p^nible.  La  hemie 
cessa  de  rentrer.  La  malade  se  mit  au  lit  et  fit  de  nombreuses  applications  de 
cataplasmes.  Enfin  elle  se  d^de  a  entrer  h  THdtel-Dieu.  Aucun  symptdme  da 
c6t6  du  tube  digestif.  Dds  son  entree  on  trouve  la  peau  ulc6r^  et  au  fond  d*un 
orifice  anfractueux  on  aper9oit  un  sac  ^piplolque  sphac^le.  II  y  a  beaucoup  de 
suppuration.  Toigours  absence  absolue  de  tout  symptdme  d'^tranglement.  On  se 
borne  a  faire  des  lotions  d^sinfectantes  et  kappliquer  un  pansement  conform^ment 
aux  r^les  de  la  m^thode  antiseptique.  Le  septidme  jour  aprds  Tentr^  de  la  ma- 
lade h  rH6tel-Dieu,  on  vit  s'^chapper  par  la  plaie,  qui  ^tait  rest^e  b^ante,  une  quan- 
tity considerable  de  matidres  f  Scales.  Pas  le  moindre  sympt6me  grave  du  c6t^ 
du  p^ritoine.  On  present  une  immobility  abeolue.  Pendant  les  jours  suivants, 
on  voit  les  mati^res  s'^uler  par  Forifioe  morbide,  mais  la  plTis  grande  partie.des 
excrements  sout  cependant  expuls^s  par  Tanus.  Au  bout  d*une  dizaine  de  jours, 
tout  ecoulement  stercoral  avait  cessd.  La  cuisse  avait  6t6  maintenue  en  demi- 
flexion  sur  le  bassin  afin  de  faciliter  Tobliteration  de  cette  fistule  sterconde. 
Quand  la  malade  quitta  I'hdpital,  le  29  F^vrier,  la  cicatrisation  etait  absolument 
complete,  et  la  santd  de  la  malade  on  ne  pent  plus  satis&isante.  II  est  Evident 
que,  chez  cette  femme,  Tanse  qui  habitait  ordinairement  le  sac  hemiaire,  etait  une 
anse  nonnalement  voisine  de  ce  sac,  c*est  pour  cela  qu'il  a  pu  y  avoir  perforation 
intestinale,  sans  ^panchement  stercoral  dans  le  p6ritoine.  Ce  sont  sans  nul  doute 
des  faits  de  ce  genre  qui  ont  engage,  il  y  a  quelque  temps,  un  chiruigien  d6}k 
connu  pour  d'ingenieuses  creations  op^ratoires,  M.  Bourguet  d'Aix,  h.  tenter  une 
pratique  qui  nous  pandt  m^riter  la  plus  serieuse  attention.  M.  Bourguet,  en 
presence  d'une  anse  intestinale  etrangiee  et  frappee  d*une  gangr^e  limitee, 
au  lieu  d*etablir  un  anus  centre  nature  ou  d*abandonner  Tanse  intestinale  dans 
la  plaie,  en  opdre  la  reduction.  Mais  il  a  soin  de  fixer  cet  intestin  malade  it  la 
parol  abdominale  h,  Taide  de  fils  ik  suture.  Ces  fils  sont  places  de  mani^e  it 
ce  que  le  point  gangrene  soit  en  rapport  direct  avec  Forifice  hemiaire,  c'est  it  dire 
avec  le  collet  du  sac.  Si  lorsque  Tescharre  se  detache,  les  mati^res  fecalestendent 
il  s'ecouler  h,  Texterieur,  au  lieu  de  se  repandre  dans  le  peritoine,  elles  s'echappent 
a  travers  le  collet.  Gr&ce  a  cette  ingenieuse  pratique,  que  je  me  propose  de 
snivre,  le  cas  echeant,  M.  Bourguet  a  obtenu  en  moins  d'un  mois  la  guerison,  dans 
trois  circonatances,  oil,  selon  les  anciens  errements,  on  aurait  sans  nul  doute  etabli 
un  anus  contre  nature.  Nous  aliens  resimier  ici  en  quelques  lignes  ces  trois  faits ; 
mais  tout  en  feiicitant  le  chirurgien  d'Aix,  nous  lui  demanderions  volontiera 
pourquoi  il  n'a  pas  opere  plus  t6t  ces  malades,  pourquoi,  avant  de  se  decider  it 
rintervention  operatoire,  il  a  tente  tons  ces  moyens  de  douceur  (belladone, 
antiphlogistiques,  &c),  dont,  mieux  que  nous,  il  connait  Tabsolue  inefScacite. 
Yoici  du  reste  en  quelques  mots  Thistoire  de  ces  malades. 

Observation  1. — Hemie  inguinale  congenitale  etrangiee  ;  gangrhie  de  Vinteslin  ; 
adherences  andennes  de  Vanae  intestinale  autacetd  Epiploon;  dissection  de  ces  adhe- 
rences,  rentree  deV  intestin  dans  le  ventre,  avecfaxxtum  en  face  de  Vouve/Vire  hemiaire; 
fistule stercoTole  consecutive;  guerison, — Cette  observation  a  trait  &  un  malade  de  24 
ans.  La  hemie  s'etrangle  le  22  Mai,  et  il  n*est  op^re  que  le  25  au  soir  aprds  avoir  sub 
plusieuis  tentatives  de  taxis;  aprds  avoir  ete  purge  et  lavements  " Les  diverses 
adherences  qui  unissent  I'intestin  et  Tepiploon  entr'eux  et  avec  la  surface  interne 
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du  sac  sont  d^truites  avec  pr6caution  au  moyen  du  doigt,  du  bistouri  et  des  ciseaux." 
'Qnand  le  malade  avait  yingt  ans,  Texistence  de  la  hemie  et  son  irr^uctibilit^ 
avaient  ^t^  constatles  par  le  conseil  de  revision,  qtd  poar  ce  motif  Tavait  exempts 
du  service  militaire.''  (U  s'agit  done  bien  dans  ce  cas  d'une  hemie  ancienne  et 
d'on  sac  habits  tonjours  par  la  m^rne  anse  intestinale.) 

ObservcUum  2. — Hemie  crurcUe  ^ranglee  depute  trots  Jours,  gangrhie  circonscrite 
de  ViiUestin;  kelotomiet  avec  jfiaxUion  de  la  portion  gangrenee  d  la  face  profonde  de  la 
plaie;  Jistule  stercorale;  guerison, — L'op^ration  a  6t6  pratiqu^e  soixante-dix  lieures 
apr^  le  d^but  des  accidents  d'^tranglement  Ici  encore  il  y  a  eu  plusieurs 
tentatives  de  taxis  mSme  tardivement  pratique.  (Q  n*est  pas  question  dans 
Tobservation  d'adb^rences  entre  Tintestin  et  le  sac,  mais  on  ne  parle  pas  non 
plus  de  la  corde  m^sent^rique,  perceptible  a.travers  la  parol  abdominale.  Or,  je 
crois  que  ce  symptdme  prouve  que  Tanse  ^trangl^e  si^ge  ordinairement  tris-loin  de 
Tanneau. 

Observation  3. — Hemie  crurale  erUero-epiploique  HrangUe  depuis  soiooante-quatre 
Jieures,  adhSrences  anciennes  (^epiploon  d  la/ace  interne  du  sac  ;  destruction  de  ces 
adherences;  dfbridement  avec  reduction  et  fixation  de  Vanse  intestinale;  gu^nson  sans 
fistides  stercorales. — Le  seul  titre  de  cette  observation  en  dit  assez,  croyons-nous, 
au  point  de  vue  de  la  th^  que  nous  soutenons.  H  s*agissait  dans  ce  cas  d'une 
anse  intestinale  pr^sentant  des  adherences  anciennes,  c'est-a-dire  d*une  anse 
intestinale  habitant  ordinairement  le  sac  oil  elle  a  ^t^  ^trangl^e.^ 

Or,  pourquoi  dans  ces  trois  circonstances,  M.  Bourguet  a-t-il  sauv^  ses  malades  ? 
CTest  parce  qu'il  a  eu  affisdre  a  des  anses  intestinales  habitant  depuis  longtemps 
les  sacs  qu'il  a  dd  ouvrir.  Les  adherences  manifestement  anciennes  qu'il  a  cues 
a  detruire  avec  les  ciseaux  et  les  doigts  sont  la  pour  le  prouver. 

Que  serait-il  arrive  s'il  avait  eu  afiisiire  ii  une  anse  intestinale  situ^e  orcU- 
nairement  dans  le  petit  bassin  ou  vers  le  foiel  II  est  probable  que  les  deux  fils 
de  sole  auxquels  il  a  cm  pouvoir  se  fier,  n'auraient  pas  r^siste  au  poids  de 
la  masse  intestinale.  L'anse  perforee  aundt  fui,  il  [y  aundt  eu  epanchement 
stercoral 

Des  adherences  inflammatoires  epaisses  se  peuvent  rompre  m6me  plusieurs 
jours  apr^s  Touverture  d'un  sac  g&ngreneux,  s'il  s'agit  d'une  anse  ordinairement 
eioignee  du  sac.  II  faudrait  done  fixer  solidement,  avec  plusieurs  points  de 
suture,  I'anse  douteuse,  si  Ton  voulait  suivre  la  methode  ae  M.  Bourguet.  En  tout 
cas  ses  trois  interessantes  observations  sont  venues  demontrer  toute  Timportance 
pratique  du  Mt  clinique  nouveau  que  nous  donnons  comme  conclusion  de  ce 
chapitre :— L'etranglement  hemiaire  est  d'autant  plus  dangereux  que  Fanse 
etrangiee  a  son  siege  habituel  plus  loin  de  Tanneau  constricteur. 


*  De  rimmobilisation  de  Tanse  intestinale  dans  qadqnes  operations  graves  d'hemie 
etrangiee,  par  M.  le  Dr.  Bonrgnet  d*Aix :  Archives  O^nSraies  de  Medicine,  Novembre,  1870, 
p.  336. 
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De  la  Laparotomie  et  de  la  Cystorraphie  dans  les  plates 

perforantes  intra-p^ritoniales  de  la  vessie. 

Nouvelles  recherchea  experimentales  et  deductions  cliniqves. 

Dr.  E.  Vincent,  Lyons. 

Avant  de  communiquer  au  Congr^s  les  rdsultats  de  mes  demi^res  exp<?riences 
sur  les  perforations  de  la  vessie,  je  crois  devoir  rappeler  bri^vement  mes  travaux 
ant^rieurs  sur  le  m^me  sajet. 

Le  28  Mars,  1881,  j'ai  eu  Fhonneur  de  presenter  ^  la  Soci^t^  Nationale  de 
Mddecine  de  Lyon  les  vessies  perform,  sutur^es  et  gudries  des  chiens  que  j  avals 
soumis  h,  une  ezp<^rience  remontant  a  six  semaines  en  moyenne. 

Void  ces  pieces  anatomiques.  Le  6  Avril,  1881,  j'ai  fait  soutenir  il  la  Faculty  de 
M^decine  de  Lyon,  par  Tun  de  mes  61^ves,  une  th^  inaugurale  ayant  pour  titre^ 
**  Contribution  h.  Tdtude  des  traumatismes  de  la  vessie." 

Cette  monographie  importante  contient  le  r^sum^  de  mes  experiences  (^pp. 
16  it  36)  et  un  recueil  assez  complet  des  observations  publi^es  de  traumatisme 
proprement  dit  du  reservoir  urinaire. 

Au  CJongr^  d' Alger  (Association  Fran^aise  pour  I'Avancement  des  Sciences  ; 
Congr^  d' Alger  du  14  au  21  Avril,  1881)  j*ai  adress^  une  note  intitul^e,  "Eecherches 
exp^rimentales  sur  la  laparotomie  et  la  cystorraphie  dans  les  plaies  p<$netrantes 
intra-p^ritondales  de  la  vessie,  avec  applications  ^  la   taille  hypogastrique.*'* 

Cette  note  renfermait  les  principales  conclusions  d'un  mdmoire  dcrit  en  Fdvrier, 
1881,  et  que  la  Eevue  de  Chirurgie  d'Ollier  et  de  Verneuil  n'a  pu  insurer  qu'en 
Juin  et  Juillet,  1881.  Ce  m^raoire  a  pour  titre:  "Plaies  pdndtrantes  intra- 
p^riton^ales  de  la  vessie.  Experiences  relatives  a  leur  traitement  par  la 
laparotomie  et  la  cy8torrapliie."t 

Ce  travail  se  divise  en  deux  parties:  la  premiere  est  consacrde  a  Thistorique  du 
traitement  des  perforations  de  la  vessie.  J*y  relate  notanmient  les  observations 
de  Walter  de  Pittsburg,  de  "Willett  et  de  Heath.  La  seconde  partie  contient 
quelques  types  de  mes  experiences  de  suture  immediate  ou  retard^e  dans  les 
divers  genres  de  traumatismes,  le  manuel  op^ratoire,  et  enfin  un  paragraphe  de 
conclusions  et  deductions.  Si  le  temps  le  permettait,  je  lirais  les  conclusions  que 
mes  demi^res  experiences  n'ont  fait  que  corroborer.  Elles  peuvent,  du  reste,  se 
resumer  en  quelques  mots : 

(1)  La  suture  vesicale  immediate  bien  faite  reussit  presque  toujours,  m^tne 
dans  les  perforations  par  armes  ll  feu.  (2)  La  laparotomie  et  la  suture  retardees 
r^ussissent  le  plus  souvent  dans  les  dix  premieres  heures.  (3)  II  faut  pratiquer 
la  laparotomie  et  la  suture  vesicale  le  plus  tdt  possible  dans  les  cas  de  perforation 
dela  vessie  suivie  d*epanchement  d'urine  dans  la  cavite  peritoneale.  (4)  Avec  les 
garanties  donnees  par  la  methode  antiseptique  et  notre  procede  de  suture  a  double 
pilon  avec  adossement  trds-large,  n^est-il  pas  permis  de  recourir  plus  souvent  it  la 
taille  sus-pubienne  ?    Celle-ci  ne  devrait-elle  pas  6tre  la  taille  de  choix  ? 

Telles  sont  en  substance  les  conclusions  auxquelles  m'avaient  conduit  mes 
premieres  experiences  (sur  les  chiens).  Dans  la  seconde  serie  d'experiences  dont 
j'apporte  les  resultats  au  Congr^  de  Londres  j'ai  voulu  repondre  ^  Fobjection  qui 


*  Compte-rendu  da  Congrds  d' Alger,  1881 ;  et  Gazette  hebdomadaire, 
t  Sevw  de  Chirurgie  d'OUier  et  Verneuil,  1881,  Juin,  pp.  449-464;  Juillet^  pp.  556-580. 
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m'a  ^t^  faite  d^avoir  choisi  des  animaux  h,  p^ritoine  peu  sensible.  Cette  sensibility 
varieavecles  races  et,  dans  une  m6ine  race,  suivantralimentation  et  les  conditions 
hygi^niquea.  Chez  des  lapins  bien  nourris,  bien  soign^s,  j'ai  trouv^  une  resistance 
infiniment  plus  grande  que  chez  les  chiens  plac^  dans  des  conditions  diff<$rentes. 
Ce  fjEtit  important  ressort  avec  Evidence  de  la  comparaison  de  mes  deux  series 
d'exp^riences, 

Yoici  mes  noavelles  experiences  sur  les  lapins.  Poor  le  manuel  operatoire  et 
ia  suture,  je  renvoie  au  m^moire  prdcite. 

Experiences.— A.  Suture  immediate,  petf oration  compliguee  de  la  vessie. 

La  suture  immediate  r^assissant  presque  toigours,  je  n*en  rapporte  pas 
d*exemple.  Dans  deux  experiences  j*ai  complique  la  perforation  yesicale  d'autres 
traumatismes  visceraux  graves. 

Experience  12. — Lapa/rotomie,  cystotomie,  colotomie  et  hysUrotomie ;  mtwre 
immSdiate  de  touies  ces  solutions  de  cmtinuite;  guSrison, — Yieille  lapine  grise  h 
oreilles  dechiquetees ;  24  Juin,  1881,  2  h.  soir,  lavage  prdalable  ph^nique  du 
ventre;  laparotomie  sus-pubienne ;  extraction  de  ^^    ^^ 

la  vessie,  dont  un  fragment  de  la  dimension  d*une 
pi^ce  de  2  francs  est  enleve  sur  la  parol  ante- 
rieure ;  large  perforation  du  colon  et  de  I'uterus. 
La  vessie  pleine  a  deverse  une  grande  partie  de 
son  contenu  dans  la  cavite  abdominale.  Les  solu- 
tions de  continuite  de  la  vessie,  de  Tuterus  et  du 
gros  intestin  ont  ete  suturees  en  Tespace  d*une 
heure,  pendant  laquelle  ces  organes  sont  restes 

dehors  et  baignant  dans   Turine,  le  sang  et  des     a  .  .^     i-_x»rji2>e 

^.        -.       ®       .  J,        y  1.^  •        Suture aprasLembert.  Modifie. 

matieres  facales.    Au  moyen  d  une  eponge  pheni- 

quee,  nettoyage  de  toutes  les  impuretes.    Dans  cette  experience,  comme  dans 

toutes  celles  qui  suivent,  je  n*ai  fait  qu*un  plan  de  suture  a  la  mani^re  de  Lem- 

bert,  en  me  servant  d*un  fil  de  fer  tr^fin  (No.  36),  dont  chaque  anse  est  coupee 

en  ras  du  noeud  et  abandonnee  dans  le  ventre.     Suture  metallique  de  la  bouton- 

ni^re  abdominale.     Le  4  Juillet,  sacrifie  par  piqUre  du  bulbe.     A  Tautopaie,  nous 

trouvons  les  trois  organes  reunis  entr*eux  par  des  adherences.    II  y  a  du  pus 

enkyste  entre  le  gros  intestin  et  la  vessie.     Celle-ci  qui  a  exerce  la  fonction 

sans  interruption,  est  pleine  d*urine.    On  a  de  la  peine  fi  retrouver  la  suture 

dont  les  fils  sont  reconverts  et  dissimuies  par  une  couche  d'exsudats.     Mdme 

succ^  de  la  suture  du  colon  et  de  Tuterus. 

Expirience  \Z,— Laparotomie;  perforation  large — de  la  vessie;  extirpation  du  rein 

gauche;  suture  immediate  de  la  vessie;  mort  de  peritonUe, — Vieille  lapine  grise ; 

le  27  Juin,  1881,  lavage  phenique  prealable  du  ventre;  le  rein  a  ete  extirpe  par 

la  boutonni^re  sus-pubienne ;  j'ai  lie  son  pedicule  avec  du  fil  metallique  et  Tai 

sectionne  en  suite  en  defa ;  pas  une  goutte  de  sang ;  epanchement  d*urine,  bemie 

d'intestin.    Nettoyage,  suture,  reduction  comme  d-dessus.    Apr^s  Tablation  du 

rein,  Tanimal  a  eprouve  des  secousses  generales  comme  s*il  eut  ete  violemment 

electrise.    Prostration  tr^-grande  pendant  cinq  h  six  heures.    Le  ler  Juillet,  il  a 

creve  dans  la  nuit.    A  Tautopsie  je  trouvai  la  suture  vesicale  bien  reunie,  mais 

neanmoins  tons  les  signes  d'une  peritonite,  dont  le  point  de  depart  a  ete  le  siege 

du  rein  enleve. 

*  Bevue  de  Chirurgie,  Juillet,  1881. 
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B,  Suiwre  retarded, 

Dans  nos  experiences  snr  les  cbiens,  nous  avons  vu  que  Top^ration  n*a  pas  ^t^ 
suivie  de  garrison  au  delk  de  8^  h.  (Exp.  18).  Savoir  que  la  suture  immediate 
r^ussit  k  coup  siir  est  d^jk  un  r^ultat  experimental  important,  mais  il  est  d'un 
intdrit  pratique  plus  grand  encore  de  savoir  pendant  combien  de  temps  on  a  chance 
de  r^ussir  en  recouruit  k  rop^ration  de  Walter  et  Willett.  Nous  nous  sommes 
appliques  II  determiner  ce  temps  dans  les  experiences  qui  suivent ;  experiences  que 
nous  rapportons  d*une  fiei^on  tr^abregee.  On  verra  que  nos  resultats  tendraient  k 
faire  admettre  que  le  lapin  a  un  peritoine  beaucoup  plus  tolerant  que  celui  du  chien. 
J'admettrais  plus  volontiers  Theureuse  influence  d'une  bonne  alimentation  et  d*un 
milieu  sain.  Mes  chiens  etaient  dans  les  chenils  provisoires  du  laboratoire  de 
physiologic  de  la  Faculte,  tandis  que  mes  lapins  etaient  dans  une  pi^  dependante 
de  mon  appartement. 

Experience  1.— Qros  lapin;  8  Juin,  1881,  ii  5  h.  du  soir,  laparotomie  sus- 
pubienne ;  excision  d*un  fragment  de  2  cent,  de  long  sur  1  de  large  k  la  face 
anterieure  de  la  vessie.  Beduction  de  celle-ci  non  suturee;  suture  temporaire  de 
la  boutonnidre  ventnde.  A  8  h.  du  soir,  c'est  il  dire  trois  heures  apr^  la  perforation, 
le  ventre  est  rouvert,  la  vessie  retiree  et  suturee.  Expression  de  Purine  epanchee 
dans  le  ventre;  etanchement  ik  Taide  d*une  eponge.  Suture  metallique  de  la 
boutonni^re  ventnde.  Le  18  Juin,  Tanimal  qui  a  toigours  ete  bien,  est  sacrifie. 
Nous  lui  trouvons  la  vessie  pleine,  point  de  peritonite,  une  adherence  de  la  vessie 
k  une  anse  d'intestin. 

Experience  2. — Yieux  lapin,  tr^gras ;  11  Juin,  1881,  2  h.  du  soir,  laparotomie ; 
exdsion  de  la  parol  anterieure  de  la  vessie  sur  la  largeur  d*une  pidce  de  2  francs » 
piqiires  multiples  du  gros  intestin ;  excision  d'une  portion  de  vedcule  seminale 
(grave) ;  reduction  de  tons  les  visc^res  hemies,  pas  de  suture,  beaucoup  d'urine  et 
de  sang  epanches  dans  la  cavite  abdominale.  A  8  h.  du  soir,  c*est  it  dire  six  heures 
apr^  la  perforation  compliquee,  reouverture  du  ventre ;  expression  des  liquidea 
epanches  en  grande  quantite ;  suture  de  la  perforation  vesicale  beante,  reduction, 
ho,  Le  12  Juin,  soir,  creve.  A  Fautopsie  je  trouve  des  matins  fecales  s'echappant 
par  les  piqiires  du  gros  intestin ;  pas  de  liquide  dans  le  ventre ;  la  suture  de  la 
vessie  tient  parfaitement. 

Experience  3. — Qros  lapin,  d'dge  moyen ;  11  Juin,  1881, 2^  h.du  soir,  laparotomie, 
cystectomie  (1  franc),  sur  la  parol  anterieure  de  la  vessie,  hemic  d'anses  intestinales ; 
reduction  sans  suture,  suture  temporaire  de  la  boutonnidre  ventnde.  ll^lu 
du  soir,  c*est  a  dire  neuf  heures  apr^  la  perforation,  reouverture  du  ventre,  suture 
metallique  de  la  vessie ;  expression  de  Turine  epanchee,  suture  definitive  de  la 
boutonni^e  ventrale.  Le  23  Juin,  ranimal  qui  s*est  bien  porte,  est  sacrifie ; 
vessie  libre  et  pleine ;  il  existe  une  plaque  pseudo-membraneuse  sur  le  rectum ; 
rien  ailleurs;  pas  de  liquide  dans  le  ventre;  suture  de  la  vessie  par£ute, 
Dans  cette  experience,  nous  avons  depasse  la  limite  de  survie  att^te  chez  le 
chien  (neuf  heures  a  huit  heures  et  demie).  Dans  les  experiences  qui  suivent, 
cette  limite  a  ete  poussee  plus  loin  encore,  jusqu'a  quarante-huit  heures.  De 
telle  sorte  qu'il  semble  que  Fimpressionnabilite  du  peritoine  varie  plutdt  avec  les 
individus  et  les  conditions  ambiantes  qu'avec  les  races  et  les  esp^ces. 

Experience  4. — ^Vieille  lapine ;  15  Juin,  1881,  7  h.  du  soir,  laparotomie,  incision 
de  la  vessie  (2  centim.),  plein  ecoulement  de  Furine  et  du  sang  dans  le  ventre 
reduction   de   la   vessie   non   suturee ;   suture  temporaire  de  la  boutonni^ 
ventrale.    Le  16  Juin,  k  6  L  du  matin,  c*est-ii-dire  douze  heures  apr^  la  perf oration^ 
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r^ouverture  du  ventre,  expression  du  liquide,  suture  de  la  vessie.  Le  17,  crer^ 
dans  la  nuit.  A  I'autopsie  aucun  signe  de  p^ritonite ;  mort  par  intoxication 
urineose;  suture  vMcale  en  bon  ^tat. 

JEosperience  6.— Le  16  Juin,  8  h.  du  soir,  csrsteetomie  (1  franc) ;  comme  ci-dessus 
r^uverture  du  ventre  et  suture  de  la  vessi6,  douze  heures  apr^ ;  crev^  dans  la  nuit 
du  17.  A  Tautopsie  on  trouve  la  vessie  contenant  un  peu  d'urine,  suture  tenant  bien, 
pas  de  liquide  dans  le  ventre  ni  d'exsudats ;  crev6  du  choQ  op^ratoire  p^riton^. 
Dans  les  experiences  qui  pr^cMent  nous  n*avons:pr]9SKciciit(e  p^cootion  anti- 
septique.  Dans  celles  qui  suiv^nt  nous  avons  eu  sbm  de  ^dsiiifecter  les  Sponges 
et  les  instruments  par  rinimer9iQ9ijdlu[i3,de,l)98;tLpii^mquee,^t^0at^^  laVev,: 
avant  et  aprds  les  operations,  le  V6ntre'*du4apin'av«e  de*l*eau  pheuqaed  fioiibk.^^  '-  w 

Experience  6.~Jeune  lapin ;  17  Juin,  1  ir.  aoi?,  lavage-pl^nique  dvT  iFentre,  laparo— 
tomie,  perforation  (2  centim.)  de  la  vessie  >lsdlie  d'iMite  qui  cSDule  ^  x^i^tft^d^iift 
le  ventre ;  reduction  de  la  vessie  non  suturee ;  suture  tempbraire  de  la  boutonnidre 
ventnde.  18  Juin  ^  1  h.  du  matin,  o'est  it  dire  douze  heures  apr^  la  perforation, 
r^ouverture  du  ventre ;  la  perforation  a  diminue  d'^tendue  par  un  commence- 
ment d'union  spontan^e  k  Tune  de  ses  eztremit^s;  expression  du  ventre,  qui 
contient  peu  de  liquide ;  suture  de  la  vessie,  <kc. ;  gu^rison.  Le  27  Juin,  animal 
sacrifie ;  vessie  pleine,  suture  parf  aite,  pas  trace  de  p^ritonite. 

Expertenoe  7.— Jeune  lapin ;  17,  Juin  1^  h.  soir,  lavage  ph^nique  du  ventre, 
laparotomie ;  perforation  de  la  vessie  (1^  cent.) ;  urine  ^coulee  en  grande  partie  dans 
le  ventre ;  hemies  de  nombreuses  anses  d^testin  qui  ont  baign^  dans  I'urine ; 
reduction  de  la  vessie  non  suturee,  <ka  Le  18  Juin  ii  1^  h.  du  matin,  c*est-a-dire 
douze  heures  aprds  la  perforation,  r^ouverture  du  ventre ;  vessie  trouv^e  contenant 
un  peu  d'urine;  perforation  diminu^e  comme  dans  le  cas  ci-dessus,  mais  rest^e 
b^ante ;  suture  de  la  vessie ;  expression  des  liquides  du  ventre  en  petite  quantity ; 
suture  definitive  de  la  boutonnidre  abdominale.  Le  27  Juin,  animal,  qui  s'est 
bien  porte,  est  sacrifie.  Vessie  pleine,  suture  parfaite,  nulle  apparence  qu'il  y  ait 
eu  peritonite.  • 

Experience  11.— Jeune  lapine  blanche;  18  Juin,  1881, 5  h.  du  soir,  laparotomie, 
large  incision  de  la  vessie,  dont  le  contenu  tr^-abondant  s'^coule  dans  le  ventre ;  it 
la  suite  de  cette  inondation  peritoneale  Tanimal  est  pris  d'agitation  et  d'ef&urement 
a  un  degre  extreme ;  suture  temporaire  de  la  boutonnidre  ventrale.  Le  19  Juin,  a 
7i  h.  du  matin,  c'est  ii  dire  quatorze  heures  et  demie  apr^  la  perforation  reouverture 
du  ventre  qui  contient  tr^  peu  de  liquide.  Et  cependant  la  vessie  pr^sente  un  trou 
dans  lequel  le  petit  doigt  s'introduit  ais^ment ;  elle  contient  de  Furine  en  assez 
grande  quantity ;  suture  de  la  vessie,  &c ;  guerison.  Le  28  Juin,  animal  sacrifie. 
La  vessie  offire  reparation  parfaite ;  pas  de  peritonite. 

Eocperience  8.— TWs-jeune  lapin  gris ;  18  Juin,  1881,  it  2}  h.  du  soir,  excision 
d'lm  fragment  de  la  parol  vesioale  (pidce  de  50  centim.) ;  tout  le  contenu  de  la 
vessie  pleine  s'ecoule  dans  la  cavite  abdominale ;  suture  temporaire  de  la  bou- 
tonnidre  du  ventre ;  animal  parait  foudroye.  Le  17  Juin,  7  h.  matin,  c*est  k  dire 
dix-sept  heures  aprds  la  perforation,  reouverture  du  ventre;  il  s'echappe  des  flots 
de  liquide.  Le  lapin  fiedsant  mine  de  vouloir  crever,  je  lui  fais  des  ii^'ections 
sous-cutanees  de  cognac  qui  le  raniment;  suture  de  la  vessie ;  creve  deux  heures 
apr^ 

Experience  9.— Jeune  lapine  grise ;  28  Juin,  1881,  3  h.  soir,  perforation  de 
2  cent ;  urine  ecouiee  en  grande  partie  dans  le  ventre.  Le  19  Juin,  1 1  h.  du  matin, 
c'est-a-dire  vingt  heures  apr^  la  perforation,  reouverture  du  ventre ;  je  trouve  une 
reunion  spontan^e  de  la  perforation  par  proliferation  de  la  tunique  sereuse ;  la  vessie 
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contient  de  rurine  en  assezgrande  quantity  et  peut  T^vacuer ;  trois  points  de  antpi^ 
pour  Boutenir  cette  adhesion  spontan^ ;  gu^rison. 

Exp^rimce  10.— Lapin  blanc,  jeune ;  18  Juin,  1881,  A\  h.  du  soir,  excision 
large ;  la  miyeure  partie  de  Fiuine  se  diverse  dans  la  cavitd  abdominale.  Le 
19  Juin,  lOi  h.  du  soir,  c*est  it  dire  trente  heures  aprds  la  perforation,  r^ouverture 
du  ventre.  Je  trouveia  vessie  peu  distendue ;  une  reunion  spontan^  se  f orniait  au 
niveau  M*  1^  perfoi^tioA ;  en  Texaminant,  j*en  ai  d^termin^  la  nipture ;  suture 
v6sicale,*«t&c*;'3gii$]!isq^  I^^de^  £ut8  nous  apprennent  que  la  cicatrisation  peut 
quelquefois  sefaire'spontan^inent,  et  que  le  p^ritoine  peut  Streinonde  par  une  grande 
:  qi^^ft^.4!'u]&i]CB»*9aos  5)ue  pc^  pebr  son*  inflaiiunation  doive  s'ensuivre  forcdment. 
*  ** :  J^[>e7^?n^  •l4.-^£apin*iliUK;*creis5,  6i«kle  fe  7  Juin,  1881,  4i  h.  du 

.spii;.. lavage,  ^l^niqu^  du  AKenti:& ; •  4apar6tomie ;  large  excision  de  la  vessie ; 
y]^^4.^^^.^^4^.<»^^  p4titon^e  pttrUutine,  dont  la  quantity  est  ^nonne;  pas 
de  suture  V^sicale ;  suture  tempondre  de  la  boutonni^re  ventnde,  Le  29  Juin, 
4i  h.  du  soir,  c'est-lb-dire  quarante-hoit  heures  apr^  la  perforation,  r^uverture  du 
ventre,  qui  contient  un  peu  de  liquide  sanguinolent ;  adh^rences  pari^tales  de 
la  vessie ;  La  perforation  est  b^ante ;  la  tunique  muqueuse  boursoufl^e  3*en 
^chappe  en  formant  un  bourrelet  qui  laisse  passer  Turine,  en  petite  quantity,  il  est 
vrai,  mais  qui  s'oppose  absolument  il  toute  cicatrisation  spontan^ ;  suture  de  la 
perforation  apr^s  avoir  refoul^  la  hemie  de  la  muqueuse ;  les  fausses  membranes  de 
la  surface  de  la  vessie  sont  enlev^  avec  T^ponge,  <&c. ;  suture  definitive  de  la 
boutonnidre  abdominale ;  gu6rison.  Sacrifi^  le  17  Juillet,  1881.  Vessie  pleine  ; 
suture  parfaite,  comme  toigours,  les  anses  du  fil  m^tallique  sont  dissimul^es  par  des 
produits  plastiques. 

Experience  16.— Lapin  blanc  crois^ ;  27  Juin,  1881, 5  h.  du  soir,  large  perforation 
de  la  vessie  dans  le  ventre ;  inondation  urinaire  du  p^ritoine  ;  suture  temporaire  de 
la  paroi  abdominale.  Le  29  Juin,  5  h.  du  soir,  c'est4t-dire  quarante-huit  heures 
apr^  la  perforation,  r6ouverture  du  ventre.  La  perforation  est  trouv^e  b^ante  comme 
dans  le  cas  precedent ;  hernie  de  la  tunique  muqueuse  qui  fait  office  d*obturateur 
incomplet,  ne  laissant  sortir  a  la  fois  qu*une  faible  quantity  d*urine  k  mesure 
qu*elle  est  excr^tde,  urine  qui  doit  ^tre  r^sorb^e  a  mesure  aussi  par  le  p^ritoine. 
Des  fausses-membranes  recouvrent  la  surface  de  la  vessie  et  des  v^cules  s^minales ; 
je  les  enldve  en  raclant  avec  une  spatule,  puis  en  essuyant  fortement  avec  une 
Sponge  ph^niqu^e.  Suture  de  la  perforation  v^sicale;  expression  des  liquides 
kc. ;  suture  definitive  de  la  boutonnidre  abdominale.  Sacrifie  le  17  Juillet. 
Adb^rences  de  la  vessie  k.  une  anse  d*intestin,  et  I,  la  paroi  abdominale ;  elle  est 
pleine,  et  la  cicatrisation  de  la  perforation  est  parfaite. 

La  mortality  brute  pour  ces  quinze  experiences  a  6X6  de  cinq  sur  quinze, 
soit  d'un  tiers.  II  faut  eiiminer  le  No.  13,  qui  a  creve  de  sa  nephrotomie,  et  le 
1^0.  2,  qui  a  crev^  des  suites  d'un  epanchement  des  mati^res  f^cales.  Kestent 
seulement  trois  morts  des  suites  d'une  perforation  v^sicale ;  le  No.  4  creve  d*in- 
toxication  urineuse,  sans  p^ritonite  manifeste ;  le  No.  5,  creve  du  choc  op6ratoire 
peritoneal ;  le  No.  6  creve  d'intoxication  urineuse  et  de  choc  peritoneal. 

Condusums. 

De  cette  nouvelle  serie  d'experiences  pratiques  sur  des  lapins,  dont  le  peri- 
toine  passe  pour  Stre  particuli^rement  sensible,  il  nous  semble  decouler : — 

1.— Que  le  contact  de  Turine  avec  le  peritoine  n*est  pas  aussi  fatalement  grave 
qu'on  le  suppose,  puisque  douze  lapins  sur  quinze  ont  survecu  a  une  inondation 
urinaire  intra-peritoneale  momentanee  ou  prolongee  : 
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2. — Que  la  suture  v^sicale  avec  adossement  s^reux,  compos^e  d'anses  m^tal- 
liqnes  indcpendantes  et  abandonn^es  dans  rabdomen  (suture  perdue)  ayant  tou- 
jours  r^ussi,  peut  ^tre  employee  avec  la  presque  certitude  du  succ^s ; 

3. — Que  dans  les  cas  de  solutions  de  continuity  intra-p^ritondale  de  la  vessie, 
quelle  qu'en  soit  la  cause,  suivies  d'^panchement  d'urine  dans  la  cavity  s^reuse,  on 
sauve  presque  avec  certitude  le  sujet  en  procddant,  immddiatement  ou  au  bout  de 
peu  de  temps,  h  la  suture  vdsicale  pr^c^d^e  de  laparotomie,  et  cela  malgr^  mSme 
des  complications  graves ;  (Exp.  7,  dans  la  m^me  s<$ance  hyst^rotomie  et  hystd- 
rographie,  colotomie  et  coloraphie,  cystotomie  et  cystoraphie.) 

4. — Que  Ton  peut  encore  sauver  le  siyet  auquel  on  a  fait  une  perforation  intra- 
p6riton^ale  de  la  vessie  avec  ^panchement  d'urine  en  ne  recourant  a  Touverture 
du  ventre  et  a  la  suture  qu'au  bout  d'un  certain  temps.  (Exp.  1,  succ^s,  trois  heures 
apr^s.  Exp.  3,  succ^,  neuf  heures  apr^.  Exp.  6  et  7,  succ^s,  douze  heures  apr^s. 
Exp.  11,  succ^s,  quatorze  heures  et  demie  apr^s.  Exp.  14  et  16,  succ^s  encore, 
quarante-huit  heures  apr^s.) 

5.— La  possibility  de  la  cicatrisation  spontan^e  des  perforations  v^sicales  est 
ddmontr^e  exp^rimentalement  mSme  chez  les  animaux  a  p^ritoine  sensible 
(Exp.  9  et  10).  Mais  la  cicatrisation  spontan^e  n'dtant  pas  la  r^gle  (deux  fois  sur 
quinze),  il  est  indiqu^  de  recourir  a  Top^ration  curative  (laparotomie,  nettoyage  du 
p^ritoine  et  suture  v^sicale)  dans  le  plus  bref  d^lai,  puisque  cette  operation  faite  de 
bonne  heure  est  h,  peu  pr^  toujours  couronn^e  de  succ^s,  du  moins  chez  les  ani- 
maux. Invoquant  les  experiences  qui  pr^c^dent  et  dont  les  r^sultats  corroborent 
puissamment  ceux  de  nos  experiences  ant^rieures,  nous  demandons  s'il  n'est  pas 
permis  de  formuler  les  propositions  suivantes,  en  faisant  toutes  les  reserves  que 
la  clinique  humaine  est  en  droit  d'exiger. 

6.— Etant  donn^  Tinexorable  l^thalitd  des  perforations  intra-pdriton^ales  de  la 
vessie,  il  faut  en  presence  de  cet  accident  recourir  a  la  laparotomie  et  a  la  suture 
v^sicale,  comme  a  Tunique  moyen  rationnel  de  salut.  Notre  proc^d^  de  suture 
v^sicale  h  double  plan  s^reux  adoss6e*  donne  les  garanties  les  plus  certaines  d'im- 
permeability  et  de  resistance.  II  per  met  a  la  vessie  de  r^cup^rer  immediatement 
ses  fonctions  de  reservoir  et  met  a  Fabri  de  la  continuation  ou  du  re  tour  de 
repanchement. 

Fig.  45. 


Vue  de  face. 


Vue  Biir  one  conpe. 


Cette  operation,  qui  n'est  autre  que  I'operation  de  Walter  et  de  Pittsburg,  com- 
pletee  par  Willett  et  Heath,  doit  6tre  exdcutde  le  plus  t6t  possible.    Les  chances 

*  Voyez  Rcvuc  de  Chirurgie,  Juillet,  p.  558,  et  suiv. 
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de  succ^s  au  point  de  vue  de  la  vie  sont  en  rapport  inverse  avec  le  temps  qui  s'est 
^coul^  depuis  Taccident. 

Nous  le  redisons  encore,  pour  nous  r^sumer,  de  par  la  clinique  et  de  par 
Texp^rimentation :  la  laparatomie  et  la  suture  v^sicale  doivent  (itre  hatives  comma 
la  k^lotomie. 

7. — Si  les  precautions  antiseptiques  de  pansement  list^rien  ont  v^ritablement 
diminud  les  dangers  des  operations  ayantle  p^ritoine  pour  th^Mre ;  si,  d'autrepart, 
mes  experiences  paraissent  avoir  demontre  qu'on  pent  r^aliser  une  suture  solide 
tr^ssiire  des  solutions  de  continuity  de  la  vessie  (par  instrument  tranchant,  par 
armes  it  feu,  par  rupture  ou  dechirure,  <fec.)  n'est-il  pas  permis  de  proposer 
un  retour  vers  Femploi  de  la  taille  sus-pubienne,  ne  doit-on  pas  prefSrer  ce 
procede  de  taille  (le  danger  de  la  p^ritonite,  des  infiltrations,  et  des  fistules  etant 
ecarte  it  pen  pr^  sArement)  it  tons  les  proc^d^s  de  cystotomie  perindale  1  Ne  doit- 
on  pas  songer  ^  se  debarrasser  de  Tantique  feitras  des  lithotomites  et  a  ne  garder 
St  Favenir  pour  Textraction  des  calculs  de  la  vessie  que  deux  moyens ;  la  lithotritie 
pour  les  calculs  f  riables  ou  de  petit  volume,  et  la  taille  hypogastrique  pour  les 
calculs  volumineux  ou  d*ime  durete  extreme  I 

Pour  acqu^rir  quelque  credit  aupr^  des  praticiens,  les  faits  de  medecine 
exp^rimentale  ont  besoin  de  la  sanction  de  la  clinique  humaine.  Ce  complement  de 
preuve,  je  ne  puis  Tapporter  encore.  Je  n'ai  eu  qu'une*  seule  fois  I'occasion  de 
pratiquer  en  clinique  humaine  la  suture  de  la  vessie.  J'ai  suivi  naturellement  le 
jwrocede  que  j'ai  decrit,*  et  le  succ^  de  la  suture  a  ete  complet.  II  s'agissait  d'une  in- 
cision du  sommet  de  la  vessie  f aite  en  pratiquant  une  ovariotomie  pour  un  kyste 
multiloculaire  adherent  aux  organes  du  bassin.  La  perte  de  substance  de  la 
vessie  equivalait  H  une  pi^e  de  5  francs,  les  l^vres  rapprochees  mesuraient  7 
centimetres  de  longueur.  La  vessie,  qui  avait  ete  videe  au  commencement  de 
I'operation  ne  contenait  pas  d'urine,  par  consequent,  il  ne  s'en  est  pas  epanche 
dans  le  ventre.  Le  plan  profond  de  la  suture  a  ete  fait  avec  du  catgut, 
le  plan  superficiel  avec  du  fil  metallique  fin,  tons  les  chefs  des  anses 
ont  ete  coupes  ras  et  les  anses  abandonnees  librement  avec  la  vessie.  Pour 
m'assurer  des  conditions  mecaniques  d'impermeabilite  de  la  suture,  j'ai 
pousse  avec  force  une  injection  de  lait  qui  a  distendu  Porgane  sans  filtrer 
en  aucun  point.  Cette  complication  a  fait  durer  Toperation  d'ovariotomie 
une  heure  de  plus.  Pendant  les  premieres  heures  qui  ont  suivi,  la  malade 
s'est  plainte  d*une  sensation  de  chaleur  en  urinant,  et  Furine  etait  un  peu  teintee 
en  rouge ;  dans  la  soiree,  Furine  avait  repris  sa  couleur  habitucUe. 

Nous  n'avons  pu  maintenir  en  place  une  sonde  h  demeure  a  cause  du  spasme  que 
sa  presence  determinait  Au  bout  de  quarante-huit  heures  la  frequence  des  mictions 
avait  disparu,  et  de  ce  c6te  tout  se  passait  comme  avant,  ainsi  que  s'exprimait  la 
malade. 

La  femme,  kg6e  de  36  ans,  tr^s-faible,  tr^maigre,  tr^anemique  est  morte  de 
peritonite  le  6  Janvier.  Nous  avons  recueilli  sa  vessie  vingt-six  heures  apr^  le  deeds. 
Malgre  la  fermentation  cadaverique,  la  ligne  de  suture  n'a  point  faibli  sous  le  choc 
d'une  forte  injection  que  nous  avons  poussee  dans  la  vessie.  Inutile  de  dire  que  la 
cavite  peritoneale  ne  contenait  pas  d'urine  epanchee.  II  n'y  avait  du  reste  de  liquide 
d'aucune  sorte  dans  la  cavite  abdominale.  La  peritonite  avait  eu  pour  point  de 
depart  la  rupture  des  adherences  intestinales  du  kyste.  Ce  fait  clinique  con- 
firme  notre  proposition,  a  savoir :  que  le  succ^  est  la  rdgle  dans  la  suture  immediate 

♦  Mon  Memoire :  de  la  Hevue  de  ChirurgiCf  pp.  559,  550. 
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bien  f&ite  de  la  vessie  (void  la  pidce  anatomique).    Je  m'abstieiis  de  plus  amples 
commentaires. 

N.B, — Si  Ton  vent  r^ussir  dans  les  experiences  que  nous  avons  institu^ 
il  importe  de  d^couvrir  le  moins  possible  les  intestins,  d'extraire  la  vessie  par 
rincision  la  plus  ^troite  possible,  etau  moment,  de  la  suture  v^cale,  de  restreindre 
la  toilette  p^ritondale  Ik  la  simple  expression  des  liquides  ^pauch^s  en  exer9ant  de 
donees  pressions  sur  le  ventre.  Une  Sponge  ph^niqu^e,  plac^e  sur  la  boutonni^re 
abdominale  s*imbibe  des  liquides  que  les  pressions  convergentes  am^nent  ^  ce 
niveau.  Je  ne  me  sers  du  spray  k  aucun  moment,  et  me  borne  il  des  soins  de 
proprete.  Tons  les  animaux  (cbiens)  dont  j'ai  ^tal^  au  dehors  les  intestins  pour 
les  pulveriser  on  les  laver  avec  de  Teau  phdniquee  ont  succombd  rapidement  dansle 
collapse  et  Falgidite.* 


Irrigationsapparate  filr  die  m'dnnliche  Harnrohre. 
Dr.  Adolf  Fischer,  Buda-Pesth. 

Urn  den  ganzen  Hamrdhrentract  gehorig  mit  einem  continuirlichen  Strome 
auswaschen,  und  sodann  eine  beliebige  medicamentoseFliissigkeit  in  die  Harnrohre 
einspritzenzu  konnen,  liess  ich  folgenden  Apparat  construiren : 

Einen  13  Ctm.  langen,  und  18  bis  20  (Charri^re)  dicken,  metallenen  Katheter 
(Figs.  46  und  47),  welcher  nur  an  seinem  vorderen  Ende  in  der  Ausdehnung  von  2} 
Cmt  doppellaufig — (d  double  courant) — ist  (6),  und  hier  an  der  unteren  Flache' 
eine  grossere  Oeffnung  besitzt,  (c)  durch  welche  die  eingegossene  Fliissigkeit 
abfliessen  kann.  Zu  beiden  Seiten  des  hinteren  (visceralen)  Endes  der  geraden 
Rohre  befinden  sich  vier  Oeflfhungen  {d).  Der  vordere  Theil  ist  conisch  (ec) 
nnd  geht  in  eine  concave  Scheibe  iiber  (/),  niit  deren  Hilfe  der  Abschluss  der 
Hamrohrenofinimg  besorgt  wird.  An  der  ausseren,  d.i.  convexen  Flache  der  Scheibe 
befinden  sich  zwei  Hauptrohren  (gg).  Die  obere  {g)  steht  mit  der  ganzen  Lange 
des  Eatheters  in  Yerbindung,  und  fUhrt  die  Fliissigkeit  aus  dem  Irrigateur  (t) 
gegen  das  hintere  (viscerale),  mit  Oeffnungen  versehene  Ende,  so  dass  hier  die 
Flussigkeit  in  die  Harnrohre  dringen  kann,  wahrend  die  untere  Rohre  (g^)  mit  dem 
unteren,  von  dem  geraden  Theile  des  Eatheters  abgesperrten  Abzugscanale  (Fig.  47 
mm)  communicierend,  die  in  der  Harnrohre  angesammelte,  nach  vorwarts 
dringende  Flussigkeit  ausfliessen  lasst. 

Um  nach  stattgehabter  Auswaschung  der  Harnrohre,  in  dieselbe  gewisse 
Medicamente  eindringen  zu  lassen,  ist  in  die  obere  Rohre  ein  zweites,  kleines  Rohr 
(A)  eingeschaltet,  welches  mit  einem  kleinen,  einen  Hahn  (h)  in  sich  fassenden 
Kautschukrohre  verbunden  ist,  in  dessen  Lumen  eine  grossere,  mit  langen 
Ansatzstiicken  versehene  Spritze  eingeschoben  werden  kann.  Wahrend  der  Aus- 
waschung der  Harnrohre  wird  dieses  Eautschukrohr  durch  den  Hahn  abgesperrt. 
um  die  Fliissigkeit  nicht  ausstromen  zu  lassen.  Ist  es  erwiinscht,  die  Fliissigkeit 
in  der  Harnrohre  eine  gewis  Zeit  halten  zu  lassen,  so  steckt  man  das 
Ende  des  abfuhrenden  Eautschukrohres  in  den  Hahn,  und  verhindert  so  das 
Abfliessen  der  Fliissigkeit. 

Das  obere  Hauptrohr  {g)  des  Instrumentes  wird  mit  einem  Irrigateur  in  Yer. 
bindung  gebracht,  und  die  gerade  Rohre  (a)  desselben  wie  ein  gerader  Eatheter  bis 


*  Yoir  mon  M^moire,   Plaies  p^n^trantes  de  la  Yeasie,  p.  576,  No.  de  Juillet  de  la 
JRevue  de  CKirurgie  d' Oilier  et  de  VemeuiL 
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in  den  hautigen  Theil  der  Harnrohre  eingefuhrt,  was  dnrch  die  Zusammenf altnng 
des  Gliedes  mittelst  der  concaven  Scheibe  (/)  leicht  geschieht.  Damit  zwischen 
Harnrohrenmiindung  und  Instrument  keine  Fliissigkeit  ausstrome,  wird  die 
Scheibe  mit  den  Fingem  der  liuken  Hand  gelinde  gegen  die  Eichel  gedriickt.   Die 


Fig.  46. 


Urethral  Irrigator. 

Fliissigkeit  springt  so  durch  die  kleinen  Oeffiinngen  des  visceralen  Theiles  in  den 
hinteren  Theil  der  Harnrohre  and  sammelt  sich  dem  ganzen  Yerlaufe  der  Harn- 
rohre entsprechend  so  lange  an,  bis  sie,  gegen  die  Harnrohrenoffhung  dringend, 
die  von  der  nnteren  Flache  des  Instnunentes  befindliche  Oeffnung  vorfindet  und 
durch  diese  in  das  Abzugsrohr  (^)  gelangt 

Auf  diese  Weise  wird  der  Inhalt  der  Harnrohre  griindlich  ausgeraumt,  und 
letztere  gehorig  ausgewaschen.  Wenn  es  wiinschenswerth  ist,  nach  der  Auswaschnng 
oder  Abkiihlung  der  Harnrohre  in  dieselbe  ein  Medicament  einzuspritzen,  so  wird 
das  mit  dem  Irrigateur  verbundene  Kautschukrohr  mittelst  eines  Hahnes 
abgesperrt,  wahrend  durch  das  schon  beschriebene  obere  Rohr  (k)  eingespritzt  winL 
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Nasenirrigateur  zur  Auswaschung  der  Nasenkdkle. 
Dr.  Adolf  Fischer,  Buda-Pesth. 

Die  bis  jetzt  gebrauchlichen  Nasenspritzen  und  Nasenirrigateurs  entsprechen  bei 
Weitem  nicbt  ihrer  Aufgabe,  wenn  es  sich  namentlicb  danim  handelt,  beide  Nasen- 
halften  in  continuo  zu  durchspiQen,  ohne  dem  Patienten  Schmerzen  oder  sogar 
eine  Otitis  media  zu  verursachen. 

Um  diesen  Eventualitaten  vorzubeugen,  und  um  die  Nasenhohle  von  riickwarts 
gehorig  auszuspiilen,  construirte  ich  einen  eigenen  Nasenkatheter.  Dieser  besteht 
aus  einer  13  Ctm.  langen,  im  breiten  Durchmesser.4  Mm.  betragenden,  geraden 
Rohre,  welche  am  vordem  Ende  unter  einem  Winkel  von  172^°  in  eine  haken- 
formige  Kmmmung  iibergeht,  deren  Lange  4}  Ctm..  deren  Breite  3  Mm. 
betragt.  An  dem  Ende  dieser  Kriimmung  befindet  sich  eine  6  Mm.  breite,  von 
4  Oeffnungen  durchloclierte  Rosette.  Das  hintere  Ende  des  Katheters  is  trichter- 
formig  imd  mit  einem  gerippten  Rande  versehen,  welcher  in  ein,  mit  einem 
Qlastrichter  versebenes,  60  Ctm.  lauges  Kautschukrohr  geschoben  ^ird. 

Der  gekriimmte  Theil  des  Instrumentes  wird  hinter  das  Gaumensegel  gefuhrt 
und  vom  Patienten  am  Griffe  f  estgehalten.  Man  giesst  nun  in  den  bochgebaltenen 
TrichterFliissigkeit ;  der  Patient  neigt  seinen  Kopf  nach  vorwarts,  wo  dann  das  Einge- 
gossene  in  ein  bereit  gehaltenes  Gefass  fliessen  wird.  Will  man  ohne  Unter- 
brechung  die  andere  Halfte  der  Nasenhohle  auswaschen,  so  dreht  man  den  Griff 
so,  dass  die  Rosette  gegen  die  Oeffnimg  der  auszuwaschenden  Nasenhalfte  gerichtet 
ist. 

Die  Herausnahme  des  Instrumentes  kann  leicht  bewerkstelligt  werden  indem 
man  den  Griff  von  unten  nach  aufwarts  hebt. 


Blessures  ci  rarme  blanche. 
Dr.  B.  Albanese,  Palermo. 

Quoique  le  perfectionnement  des  armes  a  feu  ait  fait  mettre  hors  d^usage,  a  la 
guerre  du  moins,  les  armes  blanches,  je  crois  a  propos  de  faire  ici  un  rapport 
succinct  des  observations  pratiques  que  j*ai  eu  occasion  de  faire,  dans  cette 
demidre  p^riode  de  onze  ans,  sur  les  blessures  produites  par  des  armes  blanches. 

A  mon  ambulance  clinique  de  Thdpital  de  la  Conception  a  Palerme,  du  le 
Janvier,  1870,  au  31  D^cembre,  1880,  il  8*est  pr^sent^  2,293  blesses  a  Tarme 
blanche.    Les  blessures  qu'ils  avaient  re9ues  en  rixe,  en  duel  ou  accidentellement, 
^taient  au  nombre  de  3,483. 

Pour  qu'on  ne  soit  pas  ^tonn6  de  ce  chiffre,  qui  d'ailleurs  reprtSsente  ^  peine  la 
moiti^  des  bless^  re^us  dans  le  mdme  espace  de  temps  dans  les  hdpitaux  de 
Palerme,  il  est  bon  de  remarquer  que  les  rixes,  ou  combats  corps  a  corps,  sont 
extrdmement  fr^uentes  dans  cette  ville. 

Ce  peuple  y  a  appris  a  donner  le  titre  d'homme  d*honneur  a  celui  qui  dans 
une  occasion  sait  bien  manier  une  arme  et "  se  faire  faire  place,"  comme  il  dit  dans 
son  jargon,  et  'k  traiter  d'infSlme  celui  qui  d^nonce  ii  la  justice  des  actions  sanguin- 
aires  ayantpour  cause  des  offenses  personnelles ;  un  bless^,  invito  a  parler,  se  tait, 
ou  attribue  au  hasard  la  cause  des  blessures ;  efifray^  de  la  mort  et  de  la  n^cessitd 
de  d^liner  le  nom  de  celui  qui  a  frapp6,  il  r^pond ;  *'  Qui  meurt  pardonne.^' 
Pakt  n.  p  p 
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Les  armes  blanches  le  plus  commun^ment  employees  par  ce  peuple  peuvent  se 
diviser  en  deux  categories  principales  selon  qu'elles  sont  destinies  Ik  la  defense 
personnelle,  ou  h,  Toffensive  avec  intention  de  tuer,  ou  bien  de  vider  quelque  querelle 
d'amour  ou  de  venger  une  trahison  amoureuse. 

Dans  les  rixes  qui  ont  presque  toujours  lieu  en  des  endroits,  h,  des  jours  et  a 
des  heures  indiquds  d'avance,  on  se  sert  du  couteau  Catalan  h  ressort  ou  du  couteau 
a  manche  fixe.  Avec  ce  couteau,  on  ne  chercbe  pas  toigours  h,  tuer,  aussi  ne 
f rappe-t-on  pas  toujours  h,  la  poitrine  ou  h,  Tabdomen :  les  querelles  l^g^res  se  vident 
en  visant  aux  muscles,  c'est-tt-dire  aux  extrdmit^s  sup^rieures  ou  inf^rieures ;  on 
ne  vise  au  tronc  ou  a  la  «usse  (d'apr^sleur  jargon)  que  quand  il  s'agit  de  querelles 
de  quelque  importance. 

Pour  les  querelles  d'amour  entre  homme  et  femme,  entre  femmes  ou  entre 
hommes,  on  se  sert  du  rasoir  h  mancbe  fixe,  en  visant  a  la  figure  ou  au  cou 
de  Tadversaire,  afin  que  la  blessure  laisse  une  cicatrice  qui  d^figure  pour  toiyours. 

Dans  les  vrab  duels  des  classes  sup^rieures,  assez  fir^uents  aussi,  on  se  bat  au 
sabre,  tr^-rarement  a  Y6p4e» 

Le  poignard  est  g^n^ndement  regard^  comme  une  arme  vile,  dont  les  assassins 
se  servent,  mais  bien  rarement  les  autres ;  ceux-la  du  reste  n'ont  rien  de  commun 
avec  les  pr^tendus  hommes  d*honneur  qui  se  tuent  volontiers  pour  une  querelle 
personnelle,  mais  qui  n'attaquent  jamais  un  adversaire  sans  arme,  et  ne  le  prennent 
jamais  en  traitre ;  en  effet,  le  premier  mot  qu'un  homme  insults  adresse  k  son 
adversaire  est  celui-ci :  "  Etes-vous  h  cheval  V  c*est-a-dire  "  armdT  Et  ce  n'est 
que  lorsque  la  r^ponse  est  affirmative  que  la  rixe  suit  imm^iatement  Toffense. 
Dans  le  cas  contraire,  il  donne  toujours  a  son  adversaire  le  temps  de  s'armer,  car 
tout  individu  qui,  m6me  dans  un  acc^  de  colore,  se  pr^cipiterait  une  arme  a  la 
main  contre  une  personne  sans  arme  serait  souverainement  m^pris^. 

Comme  je  I'ai  d6ja  dit,  dans  Tespace  de  onze  ans,  2,298  bless^  furent  admis  et 
soign^s  dans  mon  ambulance  clinique,  parmi  lesquels  1,938  hommes  et  360 
femmes.  Sur  ce  nombre  473  hommes  et  36  femmes  furent  admis  d*urgence  a 
rinfirmerie  h  cause  de  la  gravit<$  de  leur  <5tat.  H  en  mourut  62,  dont  13,  a  peine 
arrives  k  Tbdpital,  d'h^morrhagie  ou  du  collapsus,  avant  m6me  d'avoir  re^  aucuD 
soin. 

Sur  tous  ces  blesses,  3,493  blessures  furent  constat^es ;  un  seul  individu  en 
avait  75  sur  le  corps,  produites  par  un  petit  poin9on ;  deux  en  avaient  chacun  21 ; 
un  19 ;  trois  autres  en  avaient  7  ;  17,  chacun  6 ;  22,  chacun  5 ;  200  en  avaient  3  et  4 ; 
enfin  340  en  avaient  2. 

Ces  blessures  avaient  ^t^  faites,  savoir : — 
2,916    .        .        .    par  le  couteau 
427      .       .        .    par  le  rasoir 

140       .       •       .    par  d'autres  armes,  telles  que  sabres,  poin9ons,  aldnes^ 
limes,  compas,  poignards,  verre  cass^ 


3,483  en  tout. 
Ainsi : — 


2,916  coups  de  couteau  a        .        .        .  2,042  individus 

427  coups  de  rasoir  a  .        .        .        .  228       „ 

140  par  d'autres  armes  k       ,       ,       ,  28        „ 

3,483  sommes  c^gales         ....  2,298        „ 
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Lea  diffiSrents  blesses,  en  raison  da  sexe  et  de  Tarme,  se  diyisent  coinme 
suit: — 

k  coups  de  couteau H-  1,766 )  «  n^o 

F.    286  J  ^'"^^ 

h  coups  de  rasoir H.    159  i  ooo 

F.      69  J  ^^ 

par  d'autres  armes      .        .       .       .       •    h.      24 )  ^o 

F.       4}  ^ 

Total        ....    2,298 

Lesblessures  examinees  en  raison  de.la  position  ont  ^td  dass^es  comme il 
suit:— 

T6te  et  figure 860 

Cou 166 

Poitrine  p^n^tr^e 291 

Poitrine  non  p^n^tr^e 264 

Abdomen  p^n^tr^ 307 

Abdomen  non  p^n^tr^ 155 

Membres  sup^rieurs 1,201 

Membres  inf^rieurs 249 

Total  .        .        .3,483 

Les  blesses  admis  dans  les  infirmeries  au  nombre  de  510  ^talent  presque  tous 
dans  un  ^tat  fort  grave  *.  211  pr^entaient  des  l^ions  p^n^trantea  dans  la  cavity 
thoracique,  807  des  blessures  p^n^trantes  dans  la  cavity  abdominale,  et  96  dans 
les  autres  parties  du  corps  des  blessures  compliqu^es  avec  hemorrhagic ;  27  f  ois  les 
blessures  avaient  ouvert  les  deux  cavit^s  thoracique  et  abdominale  duis  le  mdme 
individu,  ainsi  un  des  blesses  avait  3  blessures  profondes  a  la  poitrine  et  ^ 
Tabdomen  et  13  autres  diss^min^  sur  tout  le  corps;  h  la  figure,  aux  bras,  &c.; 
un  autre  ayait  re^u  7  blessures  qui  p^n^traient  dans  les  deux  cavity  et  une  tr^s- 
grave  au  dos  ;  cinq  avaient  chacun  4  blessures,  et  un  en  avait  une  fort  grave  h 
Taine  avec  lesion  des  vaisseaux. 

Les  ligatures  des  art^res  furent  toutes  faites  selon  la  m^thode  directe  et  en 
passant  toigours  deux  lacets.  Tun  a  la  partie  p^riph^rique,  Tautre  k  la  partie  cen- 
trale ;  Tart^re  radiale  fut  ainsi  li^e  4  f ois ;  9  fois  la  cubitale ;  6  fois  Thum^rale ;  1 
fois  la  poplit^,  2  fois  la  crurale ;  2  fois  Tiliaque  exteme ;  1  fois  Filiaque  interne ; 
2  fois  la  carotide  primitive ;  2  fois  la  faciale ;  4  fois  les  thyroidiennes.  Pas  un 
seul  cas  dliemorrhagie  cons^utive. 

La  mort  s*en  suivit  en  deux  cas  seulement :  Tun  k  la  suite  de  la  ligature  de  la 
carotide  primitive  par  pleuro-pneumonie  et  pyemic,  et  dans  I'autre  cas,  par  suite 
de  la  ligature  de  Tiliaque  interne  par  collapsus. 

Pluaieurs  blesses  avec  lesion  des  grosses  art^res  arriv^rent  k  llidpital  presque 
ext^nu^  et  dans  un  ^tat  de  veritable  an^mie.  Un  de  ceux-lk  mourut  avant 
qu'on  e^t  pu  lui  f  aire  la  ligature. 

On  gu^rit  plusieurs  foisde  graves  an^mies  au  moyen  de  la  prompte  transfusion 
du  sang,  f&ite  quelquef ois  par  les  veines  bless^,  et  en  se  servant  dans  quelques  cas 
du  sang  recueilli  momentan^ent  des  blessures  encore  saignantea 

En  d'autres  cas  de  collapsus  par  an^mie  aigu3,  en  aidant  Tindividu  au  moyen 
de  la  respiration  artificielle,  on  reconnut  comme  trds-utiles  les  iigections  hypo- 
dermiques  avec  la  teinture  ^th^r^  de  muse,  d^jk  recommand^  dan    les  an^mies 
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aigaes  des  accouchdes  par  le  professeur  Breisky  de  Prague,  en  injectant  sous  la  peau 
jusqu'll  4  gram,  de  teinture  ^th^r^e  dans  une  heure :  1  gram,  chaque  dix  minutes. 

La  cure  adoptee  g^n^ndement  pour  toutes  ces  blessures  futla  plus  simple;  dans 
tous  les  cas,  au  premier-abord,  en  ayant  soin  de  nettoyer  les  blessures  selon  la 
m^thode  antiseptique,  on  rapprocha  les  bords  au  moyen  de  sutures  entortilldes  ou 
it  points  d6tach^s,  et,  dans  les  cas  de  petites  lesions,  en  les  tenant "^  en  contact  au 
moyen  de  bandelettes  de  sparadrap.  Dans  les  grandes  blessures  h,  lambeau  furent 
pratiques  les  petits  drainages. 

Toiyours  le  repos  et  le  calme  furent  recommand6s,  au  bless^,  et  les  bandages 
Idgdrement  compressife  furent  pratiques. 

Dds  Tannde  1870  les  pansements  furent  faits  selon  la  m^thode  antiseptique : 
les  premieres  anndes,  c'est-^dire  jusqu'en  1876,  sans  suivre  completement  les 
regies  recommand^es  par  le  Pro£  Lister,  puis  en  adoptant  tous  ses  prdceptes  de 
m^cation. 

II  est  inutile  d'ajouter  que  le  but  de  la  reunion  par  premiere  intention  fiit 
presquetoujours  atteint  sans  le  moindre  inconvenient  dans  les  blessures  simples,que 
les  complications  locales  et  g^n^rales  furent  rarement  remarqu^es ;  aussi  Terysipfele 
parut  dans  pen  de  cas  et  seulement  dans  la  premiere  p^riode  jusqu'en  1876.  Mais 
cet  accident  si  commun  autrefois,  lorsqu'on  suivait  la  m<^thode  antiseptique  avec 
toutes  lea  rbgles  recommand^es  par  le  Prof.  Lister,  n'a  plus  6t6  signal^  dans  mes 
infirmeries. 

Dans  les  blessures  compliqu^es  la  conduite  suivie  Sk6t6^  pen  prfes  identique  : 
c'estl^dire  en  r^unissant  toiyours  les  blessures  par  premiere  intention  avec  la  plus 
stricte  cohesion  des  bords  et  ayant  soin  d'^loigner  les  complications.  Cette  m^thode 
a  toujours  6t6  pratiqu^^  dans  toutes  les  lesions,  mdme  dans  les  blessures  p^n^Vant 
dans  les  cavit^s.  Et  j'ai  a  me  louer  de  ce  procM6  parce  qu'il  a  produit  d'excel- 
lents  r^sultats. 

Les  blessures  m^me  a  la  trach^e,  le  plus  souvent  transversales  sous  la  region 
hyoidienne,  provenant  d'homicide  ou  de  suicide,  furent  aussi  toujours  r^unies  par 
premiere  intention  par  des  points  de  suture  d^tach^e,  et  je  confesse  n'avoir  jamais 
vu  survenir  la  moindre  suffocation. 

Et  dans  les  cas  de  graves  blessures  k  lambeau  au  nez,  aux  oreilles,  aux  extr^mit^ 
en  essayant  la  reunion  immediate,  j'obtins  de  trfes-heureux  r^sultata,  ainsi  on  put 
obtenir  im  jour  la  reunion  de  la  moitid  du  medium  de  la  main  gauche,  qui  pendait 
et  n'adb^rait  plus  que  par  un  lambeau  de  peau  d'lm  demi-centim^re ;  et  plusieurs 
autres  fois  je  r^unis  avec  succ^s  des  fragments  de  nez,  et  des  lobes  d'oreilles 
presque  enti^rement  d^tach^s ;  cette  pratique  ddja  en  usage  depuis  des  siecles  dans 
les  blessures  a  Tarme  blanche,  je  la  dois  recommander  aussi  dans  les  blessures 
pr9duites  par  armes  h,  feu  ou  par  des  instruments  contondanta  Suivant  toujours 
ce  proc^de,  je  me  souviens  avec  satisfaction  d'avoir  pu  r^unir  la  main  droite  de 
M.  le  Due  Fici  de  Palerme,  qui,  dans  un  duel  au  sabre,  avait  ^t^  presque  enti5re- 
ment  d^tach^e  du  poignet. 

Dans  ce  cas  le  poignet  avait  ^t^  presque  completement  coup^  avec  les  os  et  les 
tendons  fl^chisseurs  et  extenseurs,  et  la  main  pendante  tenait  encore  a  Tavant-bras 
par  un  lambeau  de  peau  de  la  region  dorsale  d'environ  4  cent.  Apr^  avoir  \i6  les 
deux  art^res  radiale  et  cubitale  dans  la  region  du  poignet,  je  pensai  a  tenir  au 
moyen  de  points  de  suture  entortillds  cette  main  en  contact,  me  servant  pour 
rimmobilite  de  Fappareil  a  silicate  de  potasse. 

Cette  resolution  me  parut  t^m^raire  ainsi  qu'au  cbirurgien  Docteur  Lo  Cascio, 
mais,^  notre  grande  surprise,  la  gangrene,  apparue  dans  la  region  thenar,  ne  s'etendit 
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pas  plus  loin,  elle  se  boma  mdme,  qnoique  la  temperature  et  la  sensibility  de  la 
main  et  des  doigts  se  fussent  abaiss^es  sensiblement  un  temps  bien  long. 

Ensuite  la  main  resta  soud^e  h  Tarticolation  carpique  avec  mobility  de  Farti- 
culation  radio-carpique  et  immobility  des  articulations  des  doigts ;  mais,  un  peu  k 
la  fois,  les  doigts  acquirent  quelque  mouvement,  ils  peuvent  a  pr^ent  s'^carter  et 
se  rapprocher  avec  quelque  agilit^,  si  bien  que  le  Due  pent  se  servir  de  sa  main 
pour  manger,  pour  ^crire  et  conduire  un  cheval :  11  tient  la  f  ourchette^  la  plume  et 
les  r^nes  entre  les  doigts  avec  assez  de  force. 

Et  je  dois  aussi  recommander  la  suture  des  nerfs  et  des  tendons  divis^s  dans 
les  cas  de  lesion  prof onde  des  doigts,  de  la  r^on  inf ^rieure  de  Tavant-bras  et  de 
lesion  art^rielle  ou  presque  toujours  on  trouve  aussi  coup^  le  nerf  satellite  de 
Fart^re,  car  j'ai  vu  bien  des  fois  se  r^tablir  la  fonction  des  tendons  et  la  sensibility 
apr^  les  sutures. 

Parmi  les  blessurcs  sp^ciales  je  dois  signaler  un  cas  de  lesion  de  la  moelle 
^pini^re  ddja  public  dans  la  Gazette  Clinique  de  Falerme*  lesion  produite  par 
une  arme  tr^s-fine  et  pointue,  qui,  p^ndtrant  par  la  region  mass^t^rienne  gauche, 
alia  jusqu'au  canal  vertebral  entre  la  premiere  et  la  deuxi^me  vert^bre,  coupant 
deux  tiers  de  la  moelle  ^pini^re  au  niveau  de  Farticulation  atloido-axoidienne.  Le 
bless<S  v^cut  57  jours  et  mourut  de  tdtanos,  quand  la  blessure  fut  compl^tement 
cicatris^e,  et  les  mouvements  du  corps  en  partie  r^tablis. 

Pour  les  blessures  penetrant  dans  la  cavity  abdominale,  Femploi  de  la  morphino 
par  injections  hypodermiques  me  r^ussit  toujours,  en  injectant  chaque  fois,  pour 
les  adultes,  de  1  a  2  cent.,  et  t&chant  dans  les  cas  graves,  avec  principe  de  p^rito 
nite,  de  r^p^ter  les  iigections  toutes  les  trois  heures  en  employant  un  minimum  de 
5  centig.  de  morphine  dans  les  premieres  dix  heures. 

Ce  moyen  curatif,  je  Fai  mSme  employ^  comme  prophylactique  joint  sk  Fusage 
local  de  la  glace,  ainsi  j'ai  procure  aux  bless6s  des  heures  r^confortantes  de  repos 
et  de  calme,  et  rarement  les  p^ritonites  diffuses,  fr^quentes  dans  ces  blessures,  ont 
6te  signal^es  et  tr^s-rarement  ont  6t6  suivies  de  mort. 

Ainsi  dans  cette  p^riode  de  onze  ans  et  chez  307  individus  atteints  de  blessurea 
penetrant  dans  la  cavit6  abdominale,  six  fois  seulement  la  p^ritonite  simple  diffuse 
fut  cause  de  mort. 

La  mort  dans  les  autres  cas  s*en  suivit :  6  fois  dans  les  premiers  moments  avant 
m^me  de  donner  aucun  secours,  6  fois  dans  les  premieres  vingt-quatre  heures  par 
collapsus  k  la  suite  d'h^morrhagie  interne ;  6  fois  par  p^ritonite  perforative  f oudroy- 
ante  ;  4  fois  k  la  suite  des  complications  des  blessures  simultan6es  des  poumons 
et  du  coeur ;  si  bien  qu'on  a  du  constater  27  fois  Fouverture  simultan6e  de  deux 
cavit^s  thoracique  et  abdominale,  4  fois  la  blessure  de  Festomac,  5  fois  la  blessure 
du  f oie,  4  fois  celle  des  reins,  4  fois  celle  de  la  vessie,  25  fois  ceUe  des  intestins,  et 
bien  que  ces  blessures  fussent  compliqu6e8  60  fois  de  la  sortie  de  F^piploon  et  des 
anses  intestinales. 

Dans  les  cas  compliqu6s  de  la  sortie  de  F6piploon,  il  fut  toiyours  116  et  coup6 
ras  de  la  peau  Les  anses  intestinales  sorties  furent  toujours  soigneusement 
lav6es  k  Feau  ph6niqu6e,  et  les  sutures  intestinales  furent  totyours  faites  it  points 
d^tach^s  et  perdus,  soit  qu*on  employ&t  la  sole  carbolis6e  on  le  catgut. 

Je  crois  que  Femploi  de  la  morphine  par  iiyections  hypodermiques  doit  avoir 
contribu^  h  ces  heureux  r6sultats. 

Parmi  les  blessures  p6n6trant  dans  la  cavit6  thoracique  soign^es  dans  mes 

*  Qazzetta  Clinica  di  PdUrmo^  1879,  f .  1  e  2,  anno  xi^ 
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infinneries  au  nombre  de  291,  snr  211  indiTidus,  24  sont  morts:  4,  d^jil  signal^ 
dans  la  cat^gorie  des  bleasores  abdominales,  par  p^ritonite  perf oradve ;  8  par 
blessore  an  ooeor  (six  fois  dans  les  premiers  moments)  6,  par  h^morrhagie;  3  par 
empydme ;  3  par  plenro-pneumonite. 

Un  bless^  aa  coeur  est  mort  aprds  trob  jours.  Dans  ce  cas,  d6}h.  publi6  par 
mon  ude  cliniqne,  le  Dr.  Argento,*  le  malade  ezpira  au  bout  de  58  heures 
apr^  la  l^on,  par  asphyzie  it  la  suite  d*h6mothorax  d^j^  remarqu6  dds  le 
premier  jour. 

L'autopsie  fit  constater  nne  grande  accumulation  de  sang  coagul6  dans  la 
esmt€  pleurale  gauche,  le  p^ricarde  ouvert  de  4  cent.  6tait  adherent  au  ventii- 
cule  gauche  par  des  ezsudations  fibrineuses,  et  vers  la  pointe  du  cceur  une  l^on 
de  2  cent  communiquant  avec  la  cavity  du  ventricule  gauche. 

La  blessure  au  coeur  6tait  comme  tamponn^e  par  un  coagnlum  de  fibrine  en 
^vidente  organisation,  de  couleur  gris&tre,  et  en  partie  adherent  aux  bords  en 
aorte  que  le  ventricule  pouvait  fort  bien  contenir   Feau  qui  y  fut  vers^e  ^ 

Je  dois  mentionner  I'usage  des  injections  hypodermiques  d'eigotine  dans  les 
blessures  du  thorax  compliqu6es  dli^morrhagies  pulmonaires,  qui  n*6taient  pas 
lares  chez  nos  blesses,  car  nous  les  avons  observ^es  107  fois. 

Les  injections  hypodermiques  d'ergotine  out  6t6  faites  selon  la  formula 
indiqu^  par  le  Prof,  von  Langenbeck  dans  la  cure  des  an^vrismes,  elles  ont  6t6 
r^p6t6es  avec  succ^  jusqu'ii  quatre  ou  six  fois  dans  un  jour :  chaque  fois  avec 
uoe  petite  seringue  i)leine  de  Pravaz. 

J*ai  toigours  fait  accompagner  Temploi  de  I'ergotine  de  Tapplication  locale  de 
la  glace,  en  recommandant  au  malade  le  calme  et  le  silence  le  plus  complet. 

Les  exsudations  pleur^tiques  et  Tempy^e  furent  presque  toigours  trait^s  par 
la  thoraceutdsis  et  dans  le  cas  d*empy^e  le  drainage  fut  employ^  avec  des 
lavages  r^p^t^s  d'eau  ph^niqu^  ou  de  solution  de  permanganate  de  potasse. 

Je  crois  que  les  observations  que  j'ai  eu  Toccasion  de  faire  sur  les  blessures  a 
I'anne  blanche  peuvent  m'autoriser  k  recommander  :— 

1. — ^La  reunion  immolate  par  premiere  intention  avec  pansement  antiseptique 
comme  rigle  g^n^rale  et  absolue,  m§me  dans  les  ^normes  blessures  h  lambeau. 

2.— La  ligature  des  artdres  selon  la  m^thode  directe,  en  les  liant  au-dessus  et  au- 
dessousde  la  blessure,  et  en  coupant  ensuite  le  vaisseau  entre  les  deux  ligatures. 

3. — La  suture  des  grosses  veines  bless^es,  de^  nerf  s  et  des  tendons  divis^ 

4. — La  ligature  et  V  immediate  excision  de  I'^piploon  sorti  par  la  blessure. 

6. — ^Les  sutures  intestinales  it  points  perdus. 

6.— L*emploi  des  injections  hypodermiques  de  morphine,  m^me  comme  moyen 
prophylactique,  dans  les  blessures  p^n^trantes  de  la  cavity  abdominale. 

7.— L'emploi  des  injections  hypodermiques  d'ergotine  dans  des  cas  dli^mor- 
rhagies  des  capillaires,  et  dans  les  pneumo-h^morrhagies. 

8. — ^La  transfusion  du  sang  et  les  injections  hypodermiques  de  teinture  ^th^r^e 
de  muse  dans  les  graves  an^mies  et  dans  les  syncopes  en  s'aidant  de  la  respiration 
artifidelle  prolong^e. 

*  **  Gazette  Ciiniqae  de  Palenne,*'  aim^e  1877. 
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Des  Calculs  du  Pdrin^e. 
Prof.  Mazzoni,  Rome. 

Je  desire  vou3  entretenir  sur  le  cas  d'un  calcol,  d^velopp^  au  p^rin^e,  lequel  ne 
manque  pas  d*un  certain  int^r^t,  tant  du  c6t6  scientifique,  que  de  celui  pratique. 

Le  cas  est  le  suivant : 

Un  nomm^  K  V.,  natif  de  la  Fara,  se  plaignait  depuis  longtemps.  et,  li  F^e  de 
30  ann^es,  de  difficult^  a  uriner,  difficult^,  qui  au  bout  de  cinq  ans,  s'^tait  accrue 
de  telle  fa^on  que  les  urines  ne  s*^coulaient  qu'avec  peine. 

Dans  Fintervalle,  apparurent  des  tacbes  verd^tres,  qui,  s'dtendant,  all^rent 
occuper  le  p^rin^e  et  portion  du  scrotum.  Uescarre  tomb^e,  on  observa  au  fond 
de  la  plaie  un  calcul  volumineux,  qui  fut  extrait.  Le  malade  gu^rit,  et  passa 
plusieurs  anndes  en  bonne  santd,  continuant  cependant  k  6tre  toiyours  un  pen  g^nd 
dans  Facte  d'uriner. 

Mais  il  7  a  environ  dix  mois,  les  anciens  phdnom^nes  et  souffrances  apparu- 
rent de  nouveau,  et  le  malade  se  prdsenta  a  la  clinique.  U  est  de  constitution 
robuste,  de  forme  atbldtique,  &g6  de  60  ans. 

A  Fexamen,  on  constate  que  le  pdnis  est  retird,  et,  \  la  base  du  scrotum,  vers  le 
milieu  du  pdrinde,  une  cicatrice  de  forme  irrdguli^re,  en  dessous  de  laquelle  se 
trouve  une  tumeur  ronde,  dure,  de  la  dimension  d'une  orange,  la  surface  sillonnde. 
La  tumeur  est  mobile  superficiellement,  mais  intdrieurement  elle  est  adhdrente  a 
Fur^tre.  Au  maniement,on  dprouve  la  sensation  d*une  crepitation  de  corps  a  surfaces 
rugueuses  qui  se  heurtent  entre  elles.  Le  catbdter  pdnfetre  dans  Fur^tre  avec  diffi- 
•cultd,  et  glisse  sur  un  corps  rude,  a  neuf  centimetres  du  canal  du  radat  urinaire. 

II  est  utile  de  noter  que  le  malade  est  obligd,  pour  uriner,  de  ddplacer  la 
tumeur  de  la  ligne  centrale. 

L*analyse  des  urines  donne  les  rdsultats  sulvants: — teinte  orange  foncde,  reaction 
acide,  apparence  troubl^e,  ddpdt  abondant  de  corpuscules  de  pus,  de  cellules 
^pithdliales  et  cristaux  de  phosphate  triple. 

Le  diagnostic  est  clair :  il  s'agit  d'un  calcul  pdrindo- scrotal,  probablement 
multiple. 

Une  incision  faite  sur  la  tumeur,  le  longdu  raphe,  ddcouvrit  ime  poche  de  grande 
proportion,  aparois  tr^s-dpaisses,  et  dans  laquelle  furenttrouvds  soixante-neuf  cal- 
culs de  formes  et  dimensions  diverses,  mais  articulds  entre  eux,  de  fa^on  a  former  im 
corps  unique,  de  figure  sphdrique,  semblable  a  im  kyste,  qui  fiit  extirp6  dans  sa 
totality  L'extr^mitd  infdrieure  de  Furetre,aprfes  grande  fatigue,  fut  retrouv6e  dans 
la  region  plus  basse,  presque  cach6e  sous  un  tissu  cicatrideL  Le  cinquifeme  jour 
apr^s  Fopdration,  il  se  ddveloppa  un  phlegmon  urinaire,  qui,  du  pdrinde  et  du 
scrotum  s'6tendit  aux  aines,  jusqu'au  thorax,  pour  ne  se  terminer  qu'aux  aisselles. 

Le  malade  mourut,  le  dixi^me  jour  apr^s  Fopdration,  de  septicemic. 

Cette  deplorable  fin  me  fit  souvenir  que  de  tels  rdsultats  sont  en  pareil  cas 
trop  frequents. 

De  la,  Fidee  de  recherches,  le  ddsir  de  trouver  une  mdthode  qui  puisse  oflfrir 
au  moins  Fespoir  de  diminuer  le  nombre  des  victimes. 

Et  cela,  d'autant  plus  que  les  traitds  de  chirurgie,  tant  gendraux  que  sp^daux, 
soit  antiques  soit  modemes,  ainsi  que  d^int^ressantes  monograpbies  sur  cet  ail- 
ment enregistrent  un  certain  nombre  de  cas  de  calculs  p6rineaux,  mais  tous  les 
tndtent  beaucoup  plus  dans  le  sens  de  connattre  la  cause  de  leur  formation,  que 
d*en  indiquer  la  th^rapeutique. 
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J'ai  era  done  utile  de  revenir  sur  ce  siget  important  a  men  avis,  bien  que  Kocher 
Fait  d6elar^  ^tre  seulement  une  euriosit^  scientifique. 

Je  rappellerai  done  que  Le  Dran,  dans  ses  **  Observations  de  Chirargie,"  parle 
d'un  grand  calcul  du  pdrin^e  observe  par  lui  en  1726. 

II  pense  que  Fur^tre,  en  se  dilatant,  se  prdte  au  d^veloppement  de  la  pierre,  et 
la  gu6risou  de  la  fistule  consecutive  est  difficile. 

JSgalement  Heister  rapporte  deux  cas  de  calculs  6norme8  du  p^rin6e  qu'il  op6ra 
avec  grande  incision,  et  se  plaint  de  la  raret^  des  cas  de  gu^rison. 

Mott  rapporte  un  cas  oh.  le  scrotum  avait  acquis  un  volume  dix  fois  an-dessus 
de  Tordinaire,  et  descendait  en  forme  de  grappe,  h  petites  pro^minences,  form^es 
par  les  calculs  uriuaires.* 

Ch^lius  aussi,  dans  une  vaste  tumeur,  situ^  entre  le  p^nn^  et  le  scrotum, 
trouva  vingt-quatre  calculs  a  facettes,  de  diverses  grandeurs,  compost  de 
phosphate  de  chaux. 

Ces  deux  malades  mourarent. 

Louis  est  Tauteur  de  la  premiere  monographic  sur  cet  argument,  elle  r^unit  dix 
histoires  de  calculs  du  p^rin^e.  Dans  huit,  le  calcul  ^tait  d^riv^  des  suites  de  la 
cystotomie,  le  neuvi^me  est  cansd  par  un  coup  de  pied  au  p^rin^,  le  dernier 
aurait  6t6  la  consequence  d*une  fistule  urinaire.  De  ces  dix  calculs,  sept  6taient  du 
perin^e,  deux  du  scrotum,  le  dernier  scroto-perin6al. 

Morgagnit  traite  de  deux  autres,  tronvds  dans  la  tunique  vaginale  droite,  et 
moi-meme  j'ai  extrait  du  scrotum  un  calcul,  qui  n'avait  aucune  communication 
Avec  Tur^tre.  Je  trouvai  un  cordon  fibreux,  a  guise  de  trait  d'nnion,  entre  le 
calcul  et  Tur^tre. 

Le  Dr.  Meli,  sicilien,  parle  d'un  Salvatore  Lavoratore,  lequel,  une  fois,  apr^  de 
graves  souffirances  dans  le  p^rin^e  et  les  voies  urinaires,  s'arracha  de  force,  avec  ses 
propres  doigts  un  calcul  a  facettes,  de  forme  pentagonale,  et,  apr^  plusieurs  jours, 
de  nouveau,  cinq  autres  ^gaux  au  precedent ;  le  tout  sans  qu'il  s'en  suivit  dchappe- 
ment  d'urine  au  p^rinle. 

Le  malade  gudrit  tr^-vite.  II  est  u^cessaire  d'dtudier  la  question  relative  h,  la 
cause  d'origine,  c'est-^dire,  si  la  formation  des  calculs  a  lieu  dans  Turdtre  ou  en 
dehors  de  ce  dernier. 

On  salt  comme  Louis,  dans  le  mlmoire  cite  plus  haut,  est  d'avis  que  le  calcul 
perineal  se  forme  a  la  suite  d'une  fistule,  et  par  consequent,  en  dehors  de  Tor^tre 
et  des  voies  urinaires. 

Au  contraire,  Monteggia  pense  que  les  pierres  en  dehors  de  Tur^tre  occupent 
a  un  temps  donne  le  canal  uretnd,  o^  elles  se  font  lentement  une  niche,  en 
dilatant  d'abord,  et  perforant  ensuite  le  conduit  jusqu'a  sa  sortie  de  Fur^tre. 

Le  professeur  Porta  de  Pavie,  dans  un  memoire  interessant  sur  les  calculs 
ensaches  du  perinee,  soutient  que  le  calcul  au  pennee  est  enkyste  et  que  le  kyste 
est  forme  de  Fur^tre  dilatee.  II  base  son  assertion  sur  les  preuves  suivantes :  (1)  La 
dilatabilite  du  canal  de  Fur^tre.  (2)  La  disparition  de  Fur^tre  dans  les  cas  operes 
et  anatomises,  et  la  presence  a  sa  place  d*im  sac  avec  cavite  unique,  situe  sur 
Faxe  de  Fur^tre.  (3)  La  structure  du  sac.  (4)  La  retraction  apr^  Fextraction  du 
calcul. 

Le  professeur  Rizzoli  donne  des  preuves  h  Fappui  que  le  calcul  au  perinee  peut 
se  former  egalement  selon  Fopinion  de  Louis  ou  Favis  de  la  Porta. 


*  Fhiladdphia  Medical  Journal,  vol.  x.  .f  Epitre  64,  p.  7. 
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X0U8  Savons  d^ja  que  dans  la  fistule  urinaire  permanente  il  pent  se  former  des 
concretions  par  le  jet  continu  de  rnride  qui  la  traverse. 

Ainsi  quand  Touverture  fistuleuse  vient  de  se  boucher,  le  calcul  reate  en 
dehors  de  Turdtre. 

De  m^me  un  calcul  d^riv^  de  la  vessie  pent  s'arr^ter  dans  Fur^tre,  Fulc^rer, 
descendre  dans  les  tissus  cellulaireS)  se  reufermer  dans  une  poche,  et  y  rester 
ind6pendaut  de  Furdtre. 

Ainsi  s'explique  Fexistence  de  calculs  dans  le  scrotum  et  dans  le  p^rin^e  sans 
communication  avec  Furdtre.' 

Apres  Fexpos6  et  F^tude  de  ces  documents,  je  crois  pouvoir  condure :  (1)  Que 
les  calculs  du  p^rin^e  peuvent  venir  directement  de  la  vessie,  et  sortir  du  p^rin^ 
sans  donner  lieu  aFto)ulement  d'urine.  (2)  Qu'ils  peuvent  se  former,  le  long 
des  fistules  permanentes  n'ayant  aucune  communication  avec  Furtoe.  (3)  Qu'ils 
peuvent  ^tre  contenus  dans  un  sac  special  formd  des  parois  de  Furdtre. 

En  parlant  du  traitement  il  rdsulte  que,  pour  les  calculs  du  pcSrin^e  enkyst^, 
il  n*existe  pas  de  m^thode  de  cure  correspondant  a  la  gravity  de  la  maladie, 
et,  pour  ce  motif,  je  ne  crois  pas  inutile  d*avoir  attir^  Fattention  sur  mon  nouveau 
mode  d'op^rer. 

Le  calcul  done  que  j'aieuFhonneur  de  presenter  appartiendrait  h,  latroisi^me 
classe,  parce  qu'il  est  contenu  dans  un  sac  special,  et  ressemblerait  sous  ce 
rapport  aux  cas  de  Le  Dran,  Heister,  Mott,  &c  Mais  mes  observations  anatomo- 
histologiques  me  persuadent  qu'un  cas  analogue  n'a  6t6  vraiment  public  par  aucon 
chirurgien,  car  les  anciens  manquaient  de  moyens  d'investigatiou,  et  les  modemes 
ne  s*en  sont  pas  encores  occup^s. 

Done,  Fexamen  anatomo-histologique  prouve  que  le  kyste  du  calcul  se 
compose  de  deux  couches  diffiSrentes,  une  6pith61iale,  Fautre  conjonctive,  imies 
entre  elles,  d'une  manidre  qui  rappelle  la  structure  de  la  peau.  II  apparait  done 
que  le  receptacle  du  calcul  n'est  ni  la  cons6quence  d'une  fistule  ur6tro-p6iineale 
ni  une  dilatation  consecutive  de  Fur^tre,  car  pour  la  premidre  hypothec,  il 
manquerait  la  couche  Ipaisse  epith6iiale,  et  le  reste  de  la  parol  cystique  serait 
compose  de  tissus  cicatriciels  sans  limites  nettes.  Pour  la  seconde  hypoth^, 
Fepitheiium  uretrale  aurait  dil  disparaitre,  ou  se  reduire  k  un  plan  atrophique,  h 
cause  de  la  constante  compression  et  irritation  du  calcul ;  par  consequent,  la 
surface  interne  n*aurait  pas  la  structure  d'un  kyste  particulier,  mais  d'un  tissa 
dlniiltration  inflammatoire  et  cicatriciel. 

Dans  notre  cas,  au  contraire,  outre  une  couche  epitheiiale  tr^-epaisse,  nous 
avons  un  tissu  conjonctif  ordinaire,  meie  de  fibres  eiastiques,  formant  une  parol 
cystique  bien  distincte.  Pour  cela,  j*ai  bien  raison  de  croire  que  dans  le  cas 
actuel,  il  s'agit  d'un  diverticulum  uretral  congenital,  communiquant  avec  Fur^tre, 
dans  lequel  la  stagnation  des  urines  a  donne  lieu  k  la  formation  des  nombreuz 
calculs  que  je  vous  ai  presente& 

II  m'a  para  utile  d  appeler  votre  attention  sur  la  pathogenic  des  calculs  da 
perinee  parce  que  beaucoup  de  cas,  decrits  comme  ectasie  uretrale,  k  cause  des 
calculs  arrStes  dans  Fur^tre,  ne  sont  en  realite  que  le  resultat  necessaire  d'un 
diverticulum  congenital  de  Furetre. 

Pour  ce  qui  conceme  la  cure,  peu  ou  rien  se  trouve  ecrit  au  siget  des  calculs 
perineaux,  tant  enkystes,  qu'extni-uretraux.  II  mesemble,  que  toute  la  therapeu- 
tique  se  soit  limitee  k  Fextraction  du  calcuL  Mais  si  cette  operation  donne  des 
resultats  heureux,  elle  en  donne  qui  sont  aussi  graves  qu*inattendus. 

En  effet,  nous  avons  vu  comme  il  y  a  des  calculs  qui  se  trouvent  en  dehors 
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des  voies  nrinaires.  Dans  ce  cas,  la  gu^rison'alieu  presque  8pontan6ment,  Jl  peine 
le  calcul  enlev6,  et  nuUe  consequence  n'est*a  craindre,  parce  que  la  cavit6  con- 
tenant  le  calcul  n'a  aucune  communication  avec  le  conduit  de  Turetre.  Au 
contraire,  dans  les  calculs  enkyst<5s  et  communiquant  avec  Fur^tre,  Top^ration  pent 
avoir  des  consequences  incurables  et  m^me  fatales.  De  fait,  si  la  poche  de 
Turdtre  est  form^e  de  la  vraie  distension  de  rur^tre,.elle  se  retrafcte  apr&  rindsion, 
et  la  gu^rison  procdde  de  la  mSme  fagon  que  dans  Turetrotomie  exteme. 

Mais,  si,  au  contraire  le  calcul  est  form^  dans  un  diverticulum,  Fincision  lais- 
serait  une  fistule  permanente  inguerissable.  II  ue  resterait  done  qu*^  retirer  les 
calculs  ensemble  et  la  poche,  mais,  dans  ce  cas,  une  portion  de  Tur^tre  viendrait 
d'etre  retrancble,  et  la  mort  surviendrait,  causae  par  Tinfiltration  urinaire,  que  la 
sonde  ne  pourrait  ^viter. 

Et  ced  est  Texplication  des  frequents  d^cds  dans  les  cas  de  calculs  enkyst^s  du 
p6rin6e. 

On  pent  done  dire,  que,  si  Fouverture  du  kyste  donne  une  cure  longue  et  une 
gu6rison  incomplete,  Textirpation,  au  contraire,  est  cause  presque  certaine  d*une 
^neste  fin. 

De  tout  ce  que  j'ai  dit,  il  r^sulte  que  pour  les  calculs  perin6aux  enkyst^s,  il 
n'existe  pas  de  m^tbode  de  cure  correspondant  a  la  gravity  de  la  maladie. 

Je  propose  une  nouvelle  m^thode : — 

1. — ^Apr^  Tincision  des  teguments  et  du  kyste,  de  retrancher  de  ce  dernier 
une  grandepartie'des  tissus  lat^raux,  ne  laissant  subsister  que  juste  la  quantity 
n6ces8aire  pour  pratiquer  Turetrorapbie. 

2.— Recoudre  les  teguments  avec  la  suture  profonde  et  superficielle. 

3. — ^A  defiaut  des  teguments,  ex^cuter  la  plastique  a  redoublement  de  lam- 
beau,  suivant  le  syst^me  N^laton. 

4 — Dans  le  cas  d'impossibilite,  de  faire  alors  Tbypospadias  artificieL 

Je  conclurai  en  rappelant  ces  deux  points  nouveaux ;  le  premier,  scientifique, 
c'est-a-dire  la  patbogen^e ;  Tautre,  pratique,  relatif  a  rop^ration  que  je  crois 
ndcessaire. 

Examen  wiatomo-histologigu^  de  la  poclie, 

Les  parois  du  kyste  ont  T^paisseur  de  3  ou  4  millimetres. 

Elles  sont  bien  circonscrites,  et  ont  une  consistance  fibreuse.  La  superficie 
interne  est  lisse,  reluisante,  a  Texception  de  quelques  points,  ou  existe  un  proces 
ulceratif. 

Les  sections  microscopiques  pratiqu^es  dans  tons  les  sens  sur  la  parol  du  kyste 
ont  d^montre  qu'il  se  compose  de  deux  couches  essentielles,  une  ^pitbeiiale  et 
Tautre  conjonctive,  unies  entre  elles  de  fa^on  a  rappeler  la  structure  de  la  peau. 

Le  plan,  ou  couche  epitheiiale  tr^s-^paisse,  se  mbntre  divis^  en  deux  parties 
presque  ^gales.  Le  plan  int^rieur  qui  regarde  la  cavity  cystique  mesure  six  micro- 
millimetres,  et  se  compose  de  cellules  comifiees,  si  fortement  coojointes  entre 
elles  que  m^me  avec  la  potasse  caustique  il  est  impossible  de  les  d^sunlr. 

Le  plan  exteme  mesure  huit  micro-millimetres,  et  est  form^  de  cellules  ^pitbeiiales 
spineuses  tres-ressemblantes  de  leur  forme  et  de  leur  grandeur  a  celle  du  corps 
muqueux  de  Malpighi. 

Ces  elements  de  Fepitheiium  p^netrent  dans  les  couches  profondes,  en  guise  de 
filaments  de  c6ne  et  de  masses  informes,  s'incorporant  dans  les  tissus  coi\joncti& 
comme  des  introfiexions  interpapillaires  de  r^piderme  pour  ime  extension  de  8  a 
10  micro-millimetres. 
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Entre  ces  prolongements  ^pith^liaax  eziste  un  tissu  coiyonctif  fibrillaire,  panne 
de  vases  sanguins,  et  parsem^  de  jeunes  cellules  coigonctiyes.  Les  vases  capillaires 
se  dingent  vers  la  couche  ^pith^liale,  comme  dans  les  papilles  du  derme. 

Le  reste  de  la  parol  cystique  se  compose  d'one  trame  de  robustes  filaments 
fibreux,  entrem^l^s  de  fibres^^lastiques.  On  y  trouve  aussi  des  vases  entrecrois^ 
et  qnelqaes  jeunes  ^l^ments  cellulaires. 


Notes  of  a  Case  of  Rupture  of  the  Brachial  Plexus  and 

Right  Subclavian  Artery. 

Dr.  W.  Mitchell  Banks,  Liverpool. 

Injuries  to  the  great  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus  are  fortunately  very  rare. 
As  a  result,  we  are  as  yet  only  imperfectly  acquainted  with  their  nature.  In 
order  to  increase  our  knowledge,  the  first  thing  that  is  necessary  is  the  collection  of 
a  series  of  carefully-recorded  cases  in  which  the  character  of  the  lesion  is  not 
simply  guessed  at  or  inferred,  but  is  actually  seen.  On  this  account  I  have 
deemed  the  following  case  worthy  of  being  laid  before  the  Congress : 

William  Thomas,  aged  thirty,  a  coloured  seaman,  in  the  beginning  of  December, 
1880,  fell  down  a  ship's  hatchway.  He  cannot  tell  anything  about  his  injury, 
except  that  he  was  taken  to  hospital,  where  he  was  cupped  on  the  chest,  and  bled 
at  the  bend  of  the  right  arm.  Admitted  into  the  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary, 
February  6, 1881.  The  right  fore-arm  and  hand  were  swollen  and  oedematous. 
Complete  loss  of  sensation  in  the  hand  and  back  of  the  fore-arm,  and  partial  loss  in 
the  front  of  the  fore-arm  and  in  the  upper-arm.  Complete  loss  of  motion  jfrom  the 
shoulder  downwards.  Wasting  of  muscles  of  shoulder  and  upper-arm.  No  pulse 
in  the  radial,  ulnar,  brachial,  or  axillary  arteries.  No  sign  of  any  dislocation  or 
fracture,  but  a  hard  lump,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  above  the  outer  third  of  the 
clavicle.  As  he  stood  before  us  the  limb  dangled  helplessly  by  his  side;  down  to 
the  elbow  shrivelled  and  attenuated ;  from  the  elbow  to  l^e  fingers  swollen,  and 
doughy  to  the  feel.  The  Faradaic  current  caused  the  deltoid  to  move,  also  the 
great  pectoral  slightly,  but  no  other  arm  muscle.  On  March  2,  under  ether  and 
antiseptics,  an  incision  was  made  along  the  clavicle,  joined  by  one  along  the  outer 
margin  of  the  stemo-maetoid.  A  careful  dissection  was  made  of  the  posterior 
triangle  of  the  neck.  The  hard  lump  was  found  to  indicate  the  site  of  a  rupture, 
probably  of  the  inner  and  middle  coats  of  the  third  part  of  the  right  subclavian 
artery,  which  had  been  followed  by  coagulation  and  closure.  The  brachial  plexus 
being  sought  for,  was  found  wanting,  with  the  exception  of  one  small  cord,  which, 
being  pinched,  caused  the  deltoid  and  great  pectoral  muscles  to  move.  The  dissec- 
tion was  carried  up  to  the  cervical  transverse  processes,  and  down  to  the  clavicle, 
but  none  of  the  remainder  of  the  plexus  was  found.  From  this  it  was  inferred  that 
the  plexus  had  been  torn  away  bodily  from  the  side  of  the  spinal  column,  and 
had  been  dragged  downwards  below  the  clavicle.  listerian  dressing.  The  exten- 
sive dissection  necessarily  made  during  the  investigation  was  completely  healed 
by  the  ninth  day,  without  one  drop  of  suppuration.    Patient  is  now  in  statu  quo. 

The  points  which  appear  to  me  of  interest  are  the  following  :— 

1. — We  see  that  afadl,  apparently  unaccompanied  by  any  fracture  or  dislocation, 
may  rupture  the  subclavian  artery,  and  actually  tear  the  strands  of  the  brachial 
plexus  away  from  the  spinal  cord. 
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2. — ^We  see  that  any  attempt  to  reunite  a  ruptured  plexus,  even  where  the 
upper  ends  of  the  nerves  are  to  be  found,  will  be  extremely  diflScult,  from  the  fiact 
that  the  lower  ends  tend  to  retreat  downwards,  behind  the  clavicle,  to  such  a 
distance  that,  I  fear,  the  surfaces,  however  carefully  refreshed  and  brought  together, 
would  never  unite. 

3.-— The  case,  I  venture  to  think,  shows  that,  if  any  doubt  as  to  diagnosis 
remains  in  the  mind  of  the  patient  or  surgeon,  Kn  exploratory  operation  is  a 
justifiable  proceeding,  and,  at  all  events,  relieves  the  mind  of  the  former  from  that 
torturing  state  of  uncertainty  and  anxiety  which  every  one  knows  to  be  more 
imbearable  than  knowing  the  worst 


On  the  Pure  Rubber  or  *'  Martin  "  Bandage  in  Synovitis 
of  the  Knee-joint y  and  its  Sequela. 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Martin,  Boston,  Mass. 

I  have,  during  the  past  twenty-eight  years,  treated  over  400  cases  of  synovitis 
of  the  knee  and  its  sequelae  of  every  form  and  degree  of  severity,  in  every  variety 
of  diathesis  and  complication,  however  chronic  or  acute,  by  the  use  of  the  pure 
rubber  or  Martin  bandage,  applied  to  the  limb,  from  the  foot  to  above  the  knee, 
the  joint  having  previously  been  strapped  from  three  inches  above  to  a  correspond- 
ing point  below  the  patella,  and  with  a  plaster  invented  by  myself,  as  I  could 
previously  obtain  none  which  would  remain  in  aUu  beneath  the  bandage  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  which,  so  remaining,  would  not  induce  violent  irritation  and 
even  inflammation  of  the  skin.*  This  strapping  is  not  applied  for  the  ordinary 
reasons,  but  to  obviate,  or  at  least  mitigate,  a  troublesome  chafing  of  the  skin  in 
the  popliteal  space,  from  walking  exercise  while  the  bandage  is  on  the  limb.  One 
such  strapping  will  remain  in  situ  for  four  or  five  weeks,  and,  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  has  not  to  be  repeated. 

The  bandage  should  be  applied  as  tightly  as  the  patient  «an  be  induced 
to  apply  it,  but  always  quite  within  the  boimds  of  perfect  comfort.  No  appre- 
hension whatever  need  be  felt  of  danger  to  the  circulation  from  too  great 
tightness  of  bandage,  as  no  constriction,  in  the  slightest  degree  endangering  cir- 
culation, could  possibly  be  endured  for  a  single  minute  without  agony.  This  is 
stated  with  the  utmost  confidence,  as  the  result  not  only  of  almost  innumerable 
applications  of  the  bandage  in  practice,  but  of  several  very  extensive  series  of 
experiments.  The  bandage  thus  applied  should  be  worn  day  and  night  for  a 
certain  period ;  and  during  the  day  only,  or  while  in  the  upright  position,  for  a 
still  further  period.  These  periods  vary  according  to  the  case.  In  a  very  large 
proportion  of  cases,  day  and  night  for  four  weeks ;  and  afterwards  during  the  day 
only,  for  from  four  to  eight  weeks  more  was  all  that  was  needed,  although  patients 
would  seldom  be  willing  to  abandon  its  use  so  soon,  and  would  often  continue  to 
wear  it  long  after  it  ceased  to  be  necessary,  from  a  fear  that,  if  they  abandoned 
the  use  of  what  had  been  so  very  useful  to  them,  their  troubles  might  return. 

The  effects  observed  from  the  continued  use  of  the  bandage  thus  applied,  are 

*  This  plaster,  with  every  information  regarding  it,  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Krohne  &  Sesemann,  8,  Duke  Street^  Manchester  Square,  London. 
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very,  and  invariably,  remarkable.  Great  support  and  comfort  are  at  once  experienced, 
and  with  these  much  increased  capacity  to  use  the  joint.  "Very  soon  it  becomes 
evident  that  absorption  of  eflfused  fluid  and  of  the  interstitial  deposits  in  the  tissues 
of  the  synovial  sac,  and  of  the  other  tissues  about  the  joint,  is  going  on  ;  and  in 
a  space  of  time  too  short  to  be  credible  to  those  who  have  not  accurately  pursued 
the  practice,  and  carefidly  and  repeatedly  observed  the  fact,  the  enlarged  and 
weakened  articulation  is  restored  to  the  normal  size,  and,  if  not  immediately  to 
its  original  strength,  to  a  far  increased  capacity  for  use;  and  eventually  to  a 
perfect  restoration  in  all  respects.  Although  these  statements  of  results  from  the 
use  of  the  bandage  alone  are  absolutely  and  literally  true  in  very  many  cases  (in 
ally  in  which  the  fluid  efiPiision  within  the  sac  was  small,  and  all  those  in  which 
the  thickening  of  the  sac  was  the  principal  element  of  the  case),  there  were  still 
many  cases  (those,  namely,  in  which  the  fluid  eflfiision  was  lar^e  in  amount)  in 
which  absorption  of  the  fluid,  although  at  last  obtained,  was  obtained  very  slowly ; 
and  a  few  in  which  the  bandage  alone  seemed  insufficient  to  induce  absorption  of 
the  effused  fluid  within  the  sac.  In  even  these  cases,  however,  the  bandage  was 
of  the  utmost  value  as  a  palliative,  patients  using  a  limb  freely  and  painlessly  for 
considerable  periods  of  time,  who  without  it  could  make  but  little  use  of  the 
joint ;  none  without  fatigue  and  pain.  The  existence  of  these  exceptionally 
obstinate  cases  induced  me,  about  nine  years  since,  to  add  to  the  use  of  the  bandage 
a  preceding  thorough  aspiration  of  the  sac,  all  other  points  of  the  treatment  being 
exactly  as  before  described.  At  first  I  did  this  only  in  very  exceptionally  obstinate 
cases,  in  which  the  effusion  within  the  sac  was  large ;  but  I  have  gradually  come 
to  know  that  the  operation  is  entirely  free  from  danger,  and  I  now  practise 
aspiration  in  all  cases  in  which,  the  case  being  chronic,  the  synovial  effusion  is  of 
any  considerable  amount ;  and  lately  even  in  the  most  acute  cases,  in  which 
rapid  effusion  produces  great  distension  and  consequent  pain.  The  narrow  limit 
of  time  allowed  me  will  only  permit  these  general  statements  :— 

1. —  That  in  a  little  over  nine  years  I  have  treated  over  one  hundred  and  forty 
cases  of  synovitis  of  the  knee  and  its  sequelae  by  aspiration  with  a  single  strapp- 
ing of  the  joint,  and  subsequent  use  of  the  bandage. 

2.— That  in  these  cases  I  have  over  four  hundred  times  punctured  the  knee- 
joint. 

3.— That  in  all  these  cases,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  and  those  only  in 
the  early  stages  of  treatment,  the  patient  was  not  only  permitted,  but  obliged  to 
take  a  daily  and  considerable  amount  of  walking  exercise. 

4. — That  in  not  a  single  instance  had  there  been  failure  of  absolute  and  entire 
cure. 

5.— That  in  no  instance  had  this  desirable  end  been  postponed  for  more  than 
seventeen  weeks,  and  in  only  one  instance  for  so  long  a  time,  all  other  cases  entirely 
ending  within  eleven  weeks. 

6. — That  although  in  no  instance  had  any  antiseptic  measures  beyond  perfect 
cleanliness  of  the  aspirating  needle  been  employed,  in  not  one  instance  had  the 
.shadow  of  a  shade  of  even  the  approach  of  an  ill-symptom  followed  the  operation. 
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The  Cure  of  Hernia  by  the  Antiseptic  use  of  Animal  Ligature. 
Dr.  Henry  O.  Marct,  Boston,  Mass. 

In  1871 1  first  published  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  two  cases, 
operated  cpon  by  me  the  previous  year,  in  which  I  closed  the  ring  with  interrupted 
sutures  of  carbolized  cat-gut,  followed  by  permanent  cure.  So  far  as  I  yet  know 
they  were  the  first  cases  operated  upon  in  this  manner. 

In  1878 1  read  a  carefully  prepared  Paper  upon  this  subject  before  the  American 
Medical  Association,  in  which  I  collected  the  experience  of  others^  and  reported  a 
series  of  my  own  cases.*  I  still  think  that  I  there  proved  histologically  that 
cat-gut,  properly  prepared  and  applied  antiseptically,  is  either  transformed  into  or 
replaced  by  fibres  of  living  connective  tissue. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Congress,  at  Amsterdam^  Professor  Tilanus  read 
a  Paper  upon  the  cure  of  hernia  by  a  similar  method.  L.  Championni^re,  of 
Paris,  reports  a  number  of  cures  by  closing  the  ring  with  sutures  thus  applied.  In 
America  the  operation  has  been  repeatedly  successfully  performed.  In  these  days 
of  modem  surgery  it  will  be  the  more  readily  accepted  that  an  incision  down 
upon  the  hernial  opening,  wherever  situated,  cannot  be  accounted  as  a  severe 
operation.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  simple  hernia  this  is  all  that  will  be  neces- 
sary ;  and  even  when  the  peritoneal  sac  itself  is  opened  little  risk  will  be 
appvehended. 

The  operation  may  be  described  in  a  few  words.  Antiseptically  I  cut  down 
upon  and  expose  the  ring.  If  the  sac  is  small  the  peritoneum  should  not  be 
opened,  if  large  or  easily  bulging  it  is  much  better  to  exsect  it.  If  this  is  done,  in 
some  instances  it  will  be  better  to  first  close  the  peritoneum  independently  with  a 
fine  continuous  suture  ;  otherwise,  refresh  the  pillars  of  the  ring  or  walls  of  the 
opening  and  close  by  sutures.  These  are  covered  in  by  the  external  tissues  which 
are  held  in  place  by  superficial  stitches ;  drainage  is  also  used  if  the  abdominal 
wall  is  thick. 

The  dressings  are  very  carefully  applied,  and  union  by  first  intention  almost 
invariably  takes  place. 

At  first  I  used  cat-gut,  and  the  interrupted  suture,  now  I  prefer  the  parallel 
fibres  of  tendons  antiseptically  prepared,  and  close  the  ring  very  carefully  with  the 
continuous  suture  in  close  juxtaposition.  The  two  great  objections  to  cat-gut 
ligatures  are,  that  many  times  they  fail  to  hold  the  parts  in  ntu  sufficiently  long, 
and  the  knots  untie  more  readily  than  silk.  The  parallel  fibres  of  lean  animals 
like  the  deer,  kangaroo,  or  moose,  which  latter  animal  afibrds  tendons  nearly  two 
feet  in  length,  and  quite  free  from  fat,  and  are  very  strong  and  firm,  do  not  change 
as  early  in  the  tissues  as  cat-gut.  Therefore,  I  think  they  are  preferable  for  most 
surgical  purposes. 

The  continuous  suture  has  a  double  advantage:  it  reduces  the  number  of 
knots  to  two,  which  may  be  a  considerable  gain,  and  the  collateral  swelling  of  the 
tissues  is  equalized  by  distributing  the  pressure  of  the  suture  throughout  its 
entire  length.  This  ensures  a  uniformity  of  circulation  in  the  enclosed  part,  and 
thereby  lessens  the  devitalization  of  the  tissues,  causing  a  more  sure  and  rapid 
repair  process  to  take  place. 

If  I  am  correct  in  my  belief  that  animal  sutures  are  replaced  by  bands  of  living 

*  See  ** Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association,''  1878. 
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tissue  there  is  a  corresponding  advantage  in  encircling  the  yielding  relaxed  parts 
by  closely  taken  stitches,  since  thereby  we  lessen  the  danger  of  the  return  of  the 
hernia  by  strengthening  as  well  as  occluding  the  ring. 

In  all  tbe  great  variety  of  operations  practised  in  hernia,  one  of  the  prime 
difficolties  and  chief  causes  of  failure  ha^  been  the  superabundant  peritoneum  which 
easily  pouches  at  its  former  distended  part,  is  filled  with  omentum,  or  intestine, 
which  makes  pressure  from  within  outwards  upon  the  closed  but  weakened  ring, 
and  often  speedily  causes  a  return  of  the  hernia.  .  Since  it  now  adds  so  little  to 
the  danger  of  the  operation,  I  think  it  is  generally  much  better  to  exsect  with 
care  the  peritoneum,  bring  the  edges  together  with  a  fine  over-and-over  stitch  so  as 
to  leave  its  inner  surface  unfolded  and  smooth.  When  this  has  been  done  it 
effectually  closes  the  abdominal  cavity  and  renders  the  subsequent  steps  of  the 
operation  quite  easy.  Any  haemorrhage  which  may  arise  from  the  wound,  or  from 
the  refreshing  of  the  walls  of  the  opening,  is  then  external  to  the  peritoneum,  and 
the  tendinous  structures  of  the  ring^re  brought  into  just  apposition,  aa  stated  above. 
When  drainage  b  required  I  prefer  horse-hair.  TMs  should  be  previously  pre- 
pared in  parallel  bundles  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  hairs,  as  size  may  require,  held 
together  by  carbolized  glue  or  solution  of  gum,  and  dried.  Then  they  may  be  cut 
in  lengths  required,  and  thus  we  escape  not  only  the  use  of  knots,  which  of  course 
are  objectionable,  but  can  remove  one  or  more  of  the  hairs  as  thought  wise  at  each 
dressing.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  immobility  and  close  approximation 
of  the  dressings  it  is  preferable  to  secure  it  with  an  elastic  bandage. 
I  would  claim  as  advantages  for  this  operation  :— 

1. — We  are  enabled  to  clearly  see  each  and  every  step  of  the  operation: 
blind  surgery  is  bad  surgery,  as  a  rule.  This  want  of  clear  perception  has  been  the 
source  of  many  mistakes  by  even  experienced  operators,  and  is  a  great  objection  to 
every  form  of  sub-cutaneous  sewing.  In  my  judgment,  no  less  can  be  said  of  tbe 
very  ingenious  and  improved  modern  process  of  astringent  injection  into  tbe  nup, 
as  advocated  and  practised  by  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  of  Boston,  in  his  recent  work 
upon  hernia.  The  same  objection  would  hold  good  of  Mr.  Spanton's  method  of 
approximating  the  rings  by  the  use  of  his  corkscrew  needle,  which  is  left  in  sUu 
for  several  days. 

2.— It  is  the  only  method  with  which  I  am  acquainted  whereby  the  hyper- 
trophic elongated  peritoneal  pouch,  which  has  been  a  primal  factor  of  failure 
hitherto,  can  be  removed. 

3.— Hereby  we  actually  re-inforce  as  well  as  occlude  the  ring.  In  the  weakened 
attenuated  condition  of  the  parts  in  all  old  cases  there  is  no  small  gain  in  secu- 
ring such  effect. 

4.— Experience  has,  I  think,  now  demonstrated  that  this  operation  may 
be  catalogued  among  those  safely  advised,  and  that  femoral  and  umbilical  hernia 
are  no  exceptions.  I  would  not  exclude  children  from  the  class  to  be  benefited: 
for  in  them  the  vital  processes  are  at  the  best,  and  when  thus  cured  they  are  saved 
from  a  life-long  disability. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  apprecuite  the  amount  of  suffering  produced  by  heniia ; 
its  frequency  and  its  dangers  are  well  known  to  every  medical  man.  Tbe  truss 
rarely  cures  the  hernia,  often  even  fails  to  prevent  strangulation.  The  sufferer 
from  hernia  is  unable  to  engage  in  many  occupations,  and  is  practically  doomed 
to  a  life-long  disability.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  conservative  teachings  of  uur 
athers  we  have  relegated  to  the  instrument-maker  this  whole  array  of  invalids. 
In  the  march  of  progress  in  surgery,  which  marks  our  generation,  tbe  cure  of 
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hernia  may  be  included  among  its  triumphs,  thereby  sufferings  lessened,  life 
prolonged,  and  the  welfare  of  the  race  greatly  increased. 


On  the  Cure  of  Hernia,  in  relation  to  Parents  and  the 

Profession. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Spanton,  Hanley. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  large  subject  of  hernia  which  seems  to  have 
escaped  that  amount  of  notice  which  it  deserves,  and  it  is  that  to  which  I  propose 
to  call  your  attention. 

The  widespread  prevalence  of  the  affection  has  been  variously  stated,  but  a 
definite  idea  of  its  universality  is  given  by  the  tables  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Baxter.* 

If  we  take  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  at  about  26,000,000,  and 
estimate  at  the  low  calculation  that  one  in  twenty  have  hernia,  we  may  take  it 
there  are  in  this  country  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  hernial  subjects. 
What  becomes  of  all  these  persons  %  They  are  not  confined  to  any  one  class, 
although  the  death  rate  is,  as  we  should  expect,  much  greater  among  the  labouring 
classes.  Of  the  large  number  who  wear  trusses,  the  London  Truss  Society 
relieves  about  9,000  a  year ;  and  Mr.  Banks,  the  Manager  of  Messrs.  Maw, 
Son  <&  Thompson's,  tells  me  that  they  make  at  the  rate  of  about  55,000  a  year, 
most  of  which  are  for  this  country.  This  is,  of  course,  independent  of  those  made 
by  other  makers,  which  would  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  probably  about  as  many 
more.     . 

Many  others  drag  on  a  miserable  existence,  because  unable  to  wear  any  support 
or  obtain  any  relief  ;  some  are  so  sensitive  about  it  as  to  make  it  a  secret,  silently 
but  surely  destroying  their  comfort  and  peace  of  mind  ;  probably  many,  ignorant 
of  its  existence  or  unaware  of  its  danger,  take  no  heed  of  its  presence ;  and  a 
considerable  residue  come  to  grief  by  strangulation. 

The  best  eyidence  I  can  afford  of  its  fatality  is  in  Table  I.  of  Dr.  Baxter's 
Tables,t  in  which  we  find  that  the  mean  annual  rate  of  mortality  for  the 
year  1879,  was  45  deaths  to  every  1,000,000  living ;  and  to  make  the  significance 
of  this  more  manifest,  I  may  point  out  that  while  calculus  killed  237  persons  in 
the  year  1879  ;  and  all  malformations  (except  spina  bifida)  put  together,  219  ;  gout 
662;  and  all  uterine  diseases  only  1,068 — hernia  caused  the  death  of  1,119  in 
the  same  period.  And  if  we  examine  Table  I.  (p.  248)  we  find  that  263  deaths 
occurred  during  1879  from  operation  for  strangulated  hernia— t.^.,  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  total  number  of  deaths. 

In  Table  II.  (p.  249),  of  hospital  mortality,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  average 
rate  of  mortality  after  operation,  in  eleven  large  hospitals,  taken  from  1,870  cases, 
with  782  deaths,  is  41*80  per  cent  This  shows  very  clearly  the  extreme  fatality  of 
those  cases  which  have  to  be  submitted  to  operation  for  strangulation.  It  is  difiScult 
to  estimate  the  proportion  of  strangulation  cases,  but  they  must  be  numerous. 
Further,  the  proportion  of  deaths  occurring  under  five  years  of  age,  constitutes 
about  7  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and,  in  a  series  given  by  Mr.  Bryant,!  14  fatal  cases 


*  Dr.  J.  H.  Baxtei's  Statiitict  of  Examination  for  Military  Service  in  the  United  States 
Army  during  the  war  of  the  Bebellion. 

t  Loc,  dU  X  "  Guy's  Hospital  Keports,"  1856,  vol  ii.  p.  73. 
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of  83  recorded  ocearred  under  twenty  years  of  age~k&,  16*87  per  cent,  and  of 
these  14,  7  were  congenital  It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  occurring  in  later  life  date  really  from  infancy ;  for  although  they  are 
not  strictly  speaking  '*  congenital,"  inasmuch  as  the  congenital  condition  has 
disappeared  quoad  the  hernia,  yet  the  laz  state  of  the  abdominal  rings  has 
remained,  with  a  corrresponding  liability  to  a  reproduction  of  hernia  at  a  future 
time.  No  doubt  most  surgeons  have  noticed  how  many  of  these  cases  present 
themselv'es.  lliis  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  affecting  a  cure  while  the 
hernia  is  recent,  irrespective  of  the  age  of  the  patient.  Of  this  I  shall  speak 
presently. 

A  hernial  subject  is  debarred  from  many  of  the  privileges  which  are  open  to 
others.  If  left  an  orphan  while  young,  a  presentation  is  obtained  to  enable  him  to 
enter  a  charity  school,  he  will  not  be  received  ;  if  while  a  boy,  he  wants  to  enter 
the  army  or  navy,  he  is  ineligible  ;  if  committed  by  the  magistrates  to  an  indus- 
trial school,  he  cannot  be  admitted,  but  must  be  relegated  to  prison ;  when  he 
has  to  work  hard  for  his  living,  he  is  unfitted  for  any  laborious  occupation ;  when 
he  offers  his  services  to  his  country  in  any  of  the  public  services  he  cannot  be 
passed,  and  must  seek  some  work  for  which  he  is  in  every  respect  far  less  other- 
'wise  fitted.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  higher  sphere  of  social  condition,  he  i& 
forbidden  by  the  Jewish  law  to  enter  the  ministry  as  a  priest ;  and,  in  these  more 
practical  days,  if  he  wbhes  to  effect  an  insurance  on  his  life,  he  will  have  to  pay 
from  2<.  6d  to  7&  6ti^  per  cent,  extra  premium,  and  possibly,  if  he  suffers  from 
double  rupture,  may  fail  to  find  an  office  to  insure  his  life  at  all. 

So  far  as  danger  may  arisQ,  in  1879  from  this  cause  alone  1,119  deaths  occurred, 
and  263  of  these  persons  underwent  operation.  Looking  at  the  subject  from  this, 
its  more  serious  aspect,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  consider  whether  he 
is  justified  in  advising  a  palliative  course  of  treatment.  Veterinary  surgeons  have 
a  keener  sense  of  the  v^ue  of  their  patients.  If  a  colt  is  found  suffering  from 
hernia— and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  affection  among  colts— and  if,  when  the  testis 
ascends,  the  congenital  rupture  is  not  naturally  cured,  the  veterinary  surgeon  operates 
without  hesitation.  ''  Bandages  and  all  topical  applications  are  found  useless  or 
worse"  (W.  Williams),  and  death  occurring  after  radical  cure  is  an  extremely  rare 
event.  But  prejudice,  and  the  absence  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  would 
seem  to  have  deterred  most  surgeons  of  the  present  day  from  advocating  any  such 
valuable  relief  for  mankind.  Much  might  be  urged  against  the  use  of  trusses  in 
a  large  number  of  cases,  but  this  is  hardly  the  occasion  for  it.  That  they  are 
often  quite  useless,  that  in  numbers  of  instances  they  increase  the  danger  from 
strangulation,  that  they  are  expensive,  troublesome,  and  annoying,  few  will  deny. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  cures  effected  by  their  instrumentality  is  infini- 
tesimal, if  we  may  judge  from  the  report  of  the  London  Truss  Society,  where  we 
find  that  of  a  total  of  96,886  persons  relieved  by  trusses,  only  4,387  are  stated  to 
have  been  cured — i.^.,  4*53  per  cent. ! 

Now,  if  it  be  possible  to  effect  the  cure  of  rupture  early  in  life  (thereby 
eliminating  at  once  one-eighth  of  the  whole  number  of  cases)  by  an  operation  which 
shall  be  both  safe  and  efficient,  we  are  led  to  inquire,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Spencer 
Wells,  "  whether  it  may  not  be  better  to  operate  even  on  young  children,  than  to 
expose  them  for  several  years  to  the  inconvenience  of  a  truss,  with  the  probability 
that,  after  all,  a  radical  cure  may  not  be  obtained  V^    Parents  have  a  certain  duty 

*  *<  On  the  Radical  Cure  of  Redaoible  Ingamal  Hernia."    ^^  T.  Spencer  Wells.     1858. 
Paut  n.  o  G 
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to  perform  towards  their  offspring  in  the  matter  of  physical  defects ;  and^  in  the 
performance  of  this  duty,  it  is  generally  the  province  of  the  medical  adviser  to 
recommend  the  course  which  should  be  pursued. 

With  modern  antiseptic  precautions  the  maximum  of  safety  may  be  attained, 
and  the  experience  of  late  years  has  dearly  shewn  tliat  operations  near  and  con- 
nected with  the  peritoneum  may  be  carried  out  not  only  without  undue  risk,  but 
actually  with  less  danger  to  life  than  many  which  are  well  recognized  and  almost 
universally  advocated  for  the  mere  removal  of  deformity  or  the  i^lief  bf  incon- 
venience.   Hernia  is  surely  a  source  of  greater  risk  to  Ufe  than  club-foot,  or  hare- 

Table  I. 

Table  shoMomg  the  Number  of  Deaths  from  Hernia  of  aU  Icitids  in  England  during 
a  aeries  of  twenty-eight  years,  and  the  Number  of  Deaths  after  Operation. 


Total 
Number 

of 
Deaths. 

Proportion 
of  deaths 

Year. 

Deaths  from 

HernUataU 

Age.. 

DeaUia  under 
5  Yean. 

Deaths  after 
Operation. 

after  Ope- 
ration to 
whole  No. 
of  Deaths 

percent 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male.  1  Female. 

185a 

370 

3'3 

65 

13 

683 

V 

'853 

406 

373 

53 

13 

III 

874 
848 

1854 

'555 
1856 

4^6 
441 

448 
407 

45 
43 

^5 

II 

7 

No  statistics  given 
-     of  operations  per- 
formed. 

1857 

416 

400 

46 

13 

814 

1858 

350 

4« 

10 

766 

1859 

443 

319 

5« 

6 

76a 

i 

i860 

418 

399 

51 

10 

817 

II 

14 

3-o6 

1861 

408 

444 

43 

9 

85» 

12 

13 

2-93 

1862 

405 

412 

45 

9 

827 

14 

2T 

4«3 

1863 

4«4 

4U 

54 

8 

848 

13 

19 

377 

1864 

409 

396 

:s 

11 

80s 

»9 

15 

422 

'2^1 

463 

4«7 

»7 

890 

22 

22 

4*94 

1866 

465 

409 

47 

II 

874 

H 

23 

4-58 

1867 

467 

460 

37 

^5 

927 

36 

44 

863 

1868 

461 

446 

33 

10 

907 

i? 

48 

1003 

1869 

457 

494 

53 

^5 

95  i 

66 

80 

15-35 

1870 

487 

49a 

52 

5 

979 

80 

100 

1838 

1871 

519 

5?3 

50 

10 

1022 

75 

96 

t<>73 

187a 

534 

489 

§J 

^5 

1013 

90 

92 

1796 

1873 

557 

457 

66 

aa 

1014 

76 

78 

1518 

1874 

5" 

500 

53 

>5 

1012 

<^3 

71 

»3H 

1875 

585 

549 

65 

17 

1 140 

83 

108 

1675 

1876 

533 

555 

63 

'? 

1082 

87 

106 

1784 

1877 

565 

5^9 

70 

16 

1094 

95 

97 

1755 

1878 

565 

58a 

83 

16 

1147 

101 

III 

1848 

1879  < 

546 

573 

55 

11 

1119 

128 

135 

23-50 

lip,  or  nsBVUS,  a  crooked  limb,  or  an  ankylosed  joint.  Yet  these  are  conditions  for 
wbich  an  operation,  and  not  unfrequently  a  fatal  one,  is  readily  admitted  and 
recommended ;  whereas  it  is  thought  usutdly  sufficient  to  palliate  hernia  by  the 
advice  to  wear  a  truss,  and  allow  the  dangers  and  other  drawbacks  incident  to  it 
to  continue  uncured.  It  is  time  this  opinion  changed,  and  I  feel  convinced  that 
those  who  will  not  be  unwilling  to  see  for  themselves  the  advantages  of  an  opera- 
tion  for  the  cure  of  hernia  over  the  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  treatment  by 
trusses,  will,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  advocate  its  adoption.    Operative  measures 
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in  modern  days  have  not  had  a  fair  trial ;  they  have  not  been  carried  oat  on 
a  sufficiently  extensive  scale  to  demonstrate  their  real  value. 

My  own  plan  of  operating  in  inguinal  hernia  I  described  in  a  paper  read  at 
Cork,  in  August,  1879.* 

I  have  now  a  record  of  thirty-four  cases,  of  which  thirty  have  been  quite 
successful,  the  remaining  four  being  much  benefited,  but  not  completely  cured. 
No  death  has  occurred,  nor,  indeed,  any  condition  to  call  for  serious  anxiety  in 
any  case. 

If  by  some  simple  and  safe  operation  such  as  mine,  we  can  effect  not  only  a 
radical  cure  of  the  hernia,  but  also  an  immediate  and  permanent  one  ;  and  if  by  so 
doing  we  can  protect  the  subject  of  it  from  the  multiform  dangers  and  disabilities 
to  which  such  a  condition  sooner  or  later  must  invariably  give  rise,  I  cannot  but 
believe- that  not  only  are  we,  as  practical  surgeons,  justified  in  performing  it ;  but 

Table  II. 

Summary  of  Returns  from  eleven  HospUdls,  showing  Numher  of  Operations  for 
Strangulated  Hernia,  Numher  of  Deaihs,  and  Average  Baie  of  MortaUty. 


Name  of  Hoflpital. 


St.  Thomas's 

St.  Bartholomew's     .     .     . 

Guy's 

St.  G^eo^ge's 

Middlesex 

London  Hospital  .... 
Bristol  Royal  Infirmary  .  . 
North  Staffordshire  Infirmary 
Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary  . 
Leeds  Infirmary  .... 
Manchester  Royal  Infirmary 

Total     .... 


Number  of 
Operationa. 


213 
415 
441 

91 
99 
30 
39 

154 


Nmnberof 
Death!. 


104 
164 
172 

39 

fO 

12 
3« 
42 
88 


1870 


78a 


Average 

Mortality  per 

oent. 


48-82 

J59  5I 
3900 
43*66 
^8-57 
3939 
33*33 
3076 
40-50 
43-6i 
57*14 


41*80 


that  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  duty  is  imperatively  called  for  in  all  those  cases 
which  are  fairly  amenable  to  treatment. 

Can  the  scientific  surgery  of  the  present  day  boast  of  nothing  better  than  to 
follow  the  teaching  of  three  hundred  years  ago  1  And  are  we  to  be  told  that 
because  the  barbarous  customs  of  ancient  days  are  unjustifiable  and  wicked — 
owing  to  their  being  based  on  a  want  of  exact  knowledge— the  same  sweeping 
condemnation  is  to  be  passed  on  the  recent  procedures  for  the  cure  of  this  serious 
and  formidable  affection  ?  Surely  not.  Operations  which  will  occur  to  every  one, 
such  as  early  ovariotomy,  oophorectomy,  and  so  on,  have  been  denounced  as  tren- 
chantly as  some  would  decry  what  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  advocate ;  but  the 
day  will  come,  and  is  I  trust  rapidly  approaching,  when  this  branch  of  preventive 
surgery  will  achieve  results  of  incalculable  value  to  mankind,  such  as  only  large 
and  increasing  success  can  warrant. 


*  BritUh  Meilical  Journal,  December,  1880,  and  January,  1881. 
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On  the  Treatment  of  Fractured  Femur. 

Mr.  RusHTON  Pabker,  LiverpooL 

Among  the  many  uses  to  which  the  splints  of  Mr.  Hugh  Owen  Thomas,  of 
Liverpool,  may  be  put  in  the  mechanical  treatment  of  ii^nries  and  diseases  of  the 
lower  limb,  none  is  more  conspicuous  in  fitness,  frequency,  and  effect  than  their 
•employment  for  cases  of  fracture,  especially  of  the  femur.  A  glance  at  the 
models  or  diagrams  will  show  this,  and  will  besides,  I  hope,  throw  upon  my 
words  a  light  in  which  they  could  hardly  otherwise  be  seen,  as  to  many  here 
addressed  the  objects  and  methods  may  be  unfamiliar. 

For  fractures  of  the  shaft  and  condyles,  Thomas's  knee-splint  is  advised,  and 
for  fractures  of  the  neck,  the  hip-splint  of  the  same  author. 

In  fractures  of  the  condyles  the  knee-splint  is  applied  in  its  most  simple  style 
and  in  a  way  exactly  similar  to  that  adopted  for  uncomplicated  inflanmiation  of 
the  knee-joint  (1).  The  oval  padded  ring  of  iron  rod  encircles  the  voot  of  the 
limb,  lying  in  the.fold  of  the  groin  in  front,  and  similarly  behind,  being  in  dose 
contact  with  the  skin  covering  the  ischiuuL  Two  strips  of  bandage,  laid  one 
along  each  side  of  the  leg,  and  fixed  there  firmly,  but  not  tightly,  by  plenty  of 
adhesive  piaster,  are  tied  to  the  lower  end  of  the  splint,  so  that  the  leg  is  pulled 
straight  and  the  splint  kept  constantly  against  the  perineum  by  what  has  the 
appearance  of  slight  extension  and  counter-pressure.  The  limb  itself  lies 
between  the  parallel  bars  of  the  splint,  suspended  evenly  and  steadily,  in  a  sheet 
of  calico  or  a  towel  pinned  to  the  bars  at  each  side,  and  reaching  from  a  little 
above  the  ankle  to  a  little  below  the  hip.  A  wide  bandage  round  the  middle  of 
the  leg,  and  another  round  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  keef)  the  limb  perfectly  still 
and  straight,  the  whole  thing  constituting  an  exceedingly  comfortable  and  a  really 
artistic  adjustment,  in  a  perfectly  natural  attitude. 

The  patient  rapidly  loses  any  pain  and  tenderness  that  may  have  existed 
can  sit  up  in  bed,  make  use  of  the  bed-pan,  and  otherwise  move  unassisted,  without 
interfering  with  the  treatment  and  good  progress  of  the  case.  There  is,  in  all  sur- 
gery, no  more  perfect  means  of  securing,  with  great  facility,  the  linear  immobility 
of  the  lower  limb,  and  giving  a^  the  same  time  a  great  range  of  liberty  to  the 
patient  The  knee  is  left  uncovered,  with  little  or  no  readjustment,  requiring 
chiefly  to  be  let  alone  till  union  of  bone,  disappearance  of  all  swelling  of  the  soft 
parts,  and  complete  slackness  of  the  joint,  have  ensued.  Passive  movement  is, 
under  this  system,  never  employed  by  either  the  author  of  the  apparatus  or  by 
myself  being  replaced  by  a  patient  confidence  in  its  strict  avoidance,  a  few  addi- 
tional weeks  of  which  easily  purchase  immunity  from  that  stiffiiess  of  which 
passive  movement  is  not  unfrequently,  although  unintentionally,  the  cause. 

For  immediate  use  the  "bed-splint"  (a  h)  is  preferable  to  the  "walking- 
splint,"  though  the  latter  is,  perhaps,  better  known  ((/).  The  former  is  made  with  a 
symmetrical  oval  ring,  and  can  be  employed  on  either  side  of  the  body.  The 
lower  end  of  the  bed-splint  has  hitherto  been  made  simply  square  (a),  and  may 
conveniently  rest  upon  a  block  or  a  book  laid  in  the  bed.  But  a  recent  improve- 
ment consists  in  an  oblong  rectangular  frame>  by  which  the  splint  and  the  limb 
are  raised  a  few  inches  off  the  bed. 

In  the  walking-splint  (cO  the  ovoid  ring  is  unsymmetrical,  being  shaped 
according  to  the  section  of  the  thigh,  more  prominently  curved  behind,  around 
the  hamstrings,  than  in  front,  where  it  is  flatter.    It  must,  therefore,  be  made 
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"  right  '*  and  "  left."  The  lower  end,  moreover,  is  furnished  with  a  circular,  oval, 
or  ovoid  pattern,  to  touch  the  ground,  while  the  limb  is  slung  in  a  sheet  of 
leather  for  more  permanent  fitness  and  durability. 

Again,  while  referring  briefly  to  modifications  in  form,  I  may  add  that  instead 
of  two  bars  merely,  the  knee-splint  is  now  often  fitted  with  three,  the  additional 
bar  reaching  from  the  back  of  the  upper  ring  to  a  point  about  half-way  down  the 
calf,  where  it  is  attached  by  a  semicircular  piece  of  rod  behind  the  other  two 
welded  to  all  three.  This  tMrd  bar  existed  in  an  early  development  of  the  splint, 
but  was  cast  aside  as  not  essential  to  rigidity  as  at  first  supposed.  But  it  has  now 
been  found  to  be  invaluable  in  preventing  the  back  of  the  knee  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  bed  in  the  recumbent  attitude,  and  from  striking  the  chair  when 
the  patient  sits  in  using  the  walking-splint.  It  is  thus  a  great,  and  sometimes  a 
necessary,  addition,  protecting  the  joint  against  even  slight,  though  painful,  or  at 
least  detrimental,  movements.  Incidentally,  the  third  bar  diminishes  the  pressure 
of  bandages  without  necessarily  impairing  their  efficiency. 

In  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  the  knee-splint  is  of  great  value.  The 
side-straps  are  applied  as  before  said,  and  tied  to  the  lower  end  of  the  splint 
permitting  adjustment  of  the  limb  at  its  full  length,  by  extension  and  counter 
pressure  on  the  ischium,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  long  splint"  and  "  perineal  band  " 
of  Liston.  The  leg  from  the  knee  downwards  is  supported,  slung  between  the 
bars  on  a  towel  or  sheet  of  calico,  which  may  be  conveniently  used  double,  folded 
over  one  bar  and  pinned  to  the  other.  It  is  well  to  place  a  soft  pad  behind  and 
in  front  of,  or  even  all  round  the  leg,  as  a  protection  to  the  skin  in  contact  with 
the  tibia  and  fibula,  before  applying  the  wide  bandage.  The  thigh  is  separately 
supported  by  a  hollow  firm  splint  of  padded  sheet  metal  (zinc  or  iron),  or  wood,  as 
in  Qooch^s  material,  or  even  thickly  folded  paper,  closely  fitting  the  limb,  reach- 
ing from  the  ring  at  the  buttock  to  a  little  way  below  the  knee.  Contact  should 
be  secured  behind  the  kneerjoint  by  interposing,  if  Required,  a  small  mitss  of 
extra  padding  slipped  in  to  relieve  the  soft  parts  behind  the  knee  from  the  irksome 
strain  of  supporting  the  bones.  This  splint  behind  the  thigh  is  now  slung  to  the 
side  bars  by  strips  of  bandage  two  or  three  in  number,  suitably  adjusted  and 
knotted.  Other  short  hollow  splints,  of  the  material  that  may  be  chosen,  or  that 
comes  most  handy,  are  now  placed  so  as  completely  to  encircle  the  thigh,  and 
strips  of  bandage  tied  moderately  tightly  around  them,  and  the  included  thigh 
inside  and  outside  the  iron  bars  according  to  fitness. 

The  extension  straps  are  tightened  up  from  day  to  day,  if  slack,  so  that  the 
fiill  length  of  the  limb  is,  if  possible,  secured  within  a  week  or  so,  especially  in 
children,  whose  bones  so  quickly  unite.  When  the  length  is  secured,  all  that  is 
required  is  a  vigilant  maintenance  of  immobility  and  correct  line,  by  tightening^ 
the  encircling  bandages  as  they  become  slack  during  the  wasting  of  the  limb^ 
and  by  such  other  adjustments  as  common  sense  demands.  In  case  the  skin 
of  the  perineum  becomes  tender,  apply  grease,  and  so  prevent  or  allay  excoria- 
tion. 

By  this  mode  of  treatment  shortening  may  be  more  often  prevented  than  ia 
generally  imagined,  and  in  a  good  proportion  of  cases  can  easily  be  averted. 

It  is  obvious  that  shortening  must  often  occur  in  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur,  but  by  this  method  of  treatment  the  frequency  and  the  extent  of  the 
deformity  are,  to  say  the  least,  less  difficult  of  control  than  by  any  other. 

The  liberty  of  the  patient  in  bed,  while  securing  the  full  efficiency  of  the 
treatment,  is  also  obviously  greatly  increased.    In  osteotomies  and  other  compound 
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a.  Ordinary  bed-knee  splint  for  either  side. 
6.  Ditto,  with  new  end  to  raise  it  off  the  bed. 

c.  Bed  splint  with  three  bars  for  right  side. 

d.  Walking  knee  splint,  for  left  side.    Three  Twrs 
and  terminal  patten. 


e.  Calliper  walking  splint,  to  clip  in  boot  heel. 
/.  Hip  splint,  for  nght  side. 
I  and  a.    Method  of  application  of  splints. 
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fractures  the  same  means  are  employed,  with  the  addition  of  Lister's  arrange- 
ments and  dressings. 

During  convalescence,  after  union,  the  walking  knee  splint  (fig.  d)t  in  which 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  transferred  to  the  perineum,  as  the  limb  hangs 
harmlessly  between  the  bars,  and  the  sound  limb  is  provided  with  an  elevated 
boot  or  patten,  should  be  used  until  union  has  become  inflexibly  hard.  In  adults 
the  period  varies,  but  is  one  that  may  be  counted  by  months— roughly  speaking, 
from  six  to  twelve  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  in  favourable  cases.  It  is  well 
to  let  the  patient  know  this  at  first,  for  the  sake  of  his  or  her  arrangements ;  and 
in  order  to  do  so  with  confidence,  it  is  well  for  surgeons  to  provide  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  case  during  some  such  length  of  time,  as  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they 
not  seldom  erroneously  substitute  the  six  to  twelve  weeks  properly  claimed  in 
books  for  the  mere  process  of  union,  in  computation  of  the  average  duration  of 
the  more  lengthy  process  of  a  finished  cure. 

In  children  the  precautions  taken  need  not  be  so  stringent,  as  their  bodies  are 
lighter,  and  their  bones,  although  soft,  less  liable  to  bending  at  the  seat  of  union, 
in  comparison  ;  though  the  possibility  of  secondary  deformity  must  be  borne  in 
mind  and  guarded  against.  The  calliper  walking  splint  may  be  substituted  for 
the  longer  knee-splint  as  soon  as  the  limb  is  fit  to  bear  the  whole  or  most  of  the 
weight  of  the  body,  while  still  requiring  to  be  maintained  in  the  straight  position. 
The  elevated  patten  is  thus  dispensed  with,  but  even  then,  if  required,  part  of 
the  weight  may  be  taken  off  the  confined  limb  by  making  the  splint  just 
long  enough  to  press  on  the  pe|Uieum  in  the  attitude  of  full  linear  extension 

(fig.  ^). 

Fractures  of  the  neck,  or  immediately  below  the  great  trochanter,  are  best 
treated  in  Thomas's  hip-splint  (fig.  /;,  applied  exactly  as  in  hip-joint  disease. 
In  fracture  of  the  neck  without  impaction,  as  there  is  not  seldom  an  absence 
of  shortening  at  first,  it  is  well  to  apply  the  splint  as  early  as  possible  after  the 
receipt  of  the  injury;  in  fact,  when  opportunity  occurs,  before  the  patient  is 
moved  at  all.  Otherwise,  during  transport  shortening  to  even  a  great  extent  may 
Any  moment  be  caused. 

In  impacted  fracture  the  shortening  is  accepted,  but  the  use  of  this  splint  is 
found  to  be  most  gratifying,  not  only  by  removing  and  diminishing  pain,  but  by 
greatly  extending  the  patient's  liberty. 

The  unassbted  use  of  the  bed-pan  and  other  considerable  voluntary  changes  of 
situation  and  attitude  can  be  painlessly  effected  in  bed,  with  the  aid  of  the  hands 
and  the  other  leg,  and  the  enforced  recumbency  thus  made  less  wearisome.  The 
bed  should  be  soft  for  the  use  of  both  kinds  of  splints ;  in  that  for  the  hip  the 
patient  lying  chiefly  upon  the  back,  which  should  be  uniformly  supported  by  the 
bed,  into  which,  when  sufficiently  soft,  the  splint  is  depressed,  and  prevented 
from  bearing  more  than  a  trifling  share  of  the  recumbent  weight  of  the  body. 

In  the  event  of  recent  shortening  in  unimpacted  fracture  of  the  neck,  in  a 
vigorous  patient  at  or  under  the  middle  age,  extension  straps  should  be  well 
fixed  to  the  thigh,  and  tied  to  the  lower  end  of  the  splint,  which  then  should 
have  no  shoulder  bands,  and  which,  by  its  observed  tendency  to  slip  downwards 
towards  the  feet,  will  be  found  to  act  as  a  sufficient  drag  in  maintaining  the 
length  of  the  limb.  But  if  that  do  not  prove  enough,  the  inner  horn  of  the 
thigh  crescent  may  be  thickly  but  firmly  covered  with  extra  padding,  and  com- 
fortably employed  in  counter-pressure  on  the  ischium.  When  locomotion  is 
resumed,  on  the  cessation  of  all  tenderness  and  the  occurrence  of  union,  the  injured 
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limb  is  kept  off  the  ground,  and  all  flexion  and  other  possible  strain  avoided  at 
the  now  pliable  neck,  by  the  use  of  crutches  under  the  arms,  a  wooden  clog,  or  iron 
patten,  under  the  boot  of  the  sound  leg,  and  by  a  continuance  of  the  splint  behind 
the  broken  limb  {i^.  No.  2. )  The  only  postures  permitted  are  the  vertical  and 
the  horizontal. 

In  the  event  of  non-union,  in  fracture  near  the  head,  from  whatever  cause 
occurring,  the  walking  knee-splint  may  be  employed  with  advantage,  as  a  valuable 
aid  to  progression,  and  a  useful  substitute  for  crutches.  In  compound  fracture, 
incision  of  joint  or  of  abscess,  or  in  case  of  any  other  wound  or  open  inflammation, 
a  listerian  dressing  can  be  applied  to  the  locality  just  as  well  with  this  splint  as 
without  it,  the  splint  of  course  being  outside  the  dressing. 


A  Case  of  Gastrostomy,  performed  for  Stncture  of  the 
CEsophagus  in  a  woman,  aged  66,  who  survived  the 
Operation  eighteen  months. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Ptk-Smith,  Sheffield. 

E.  S.,  a  widow,  aged  66,  came  under  my  care  at  the  Sheffield  Public 
Hospital  and  Pispensary  in  March,  1879.  She  complained  of  great  difficulty 
of  swallowing,  of  pain  in  the  throat,  and  of  loss  of  flesh.  The  symptoms  dated 
from  the  commencement  of  the  year ;  she  assigned  no  cause  for  them,  and 
denied  having  ever  swallowed  any  corrosive  or  very  hot  liquid.  There  was 
neither  history  nor  sign  of  syphilis  ;  and,  beyond  very  considerable  emacia- 
tion, there  appeared  nothing  abnormal  in  her  condition  of  body  (including 
thoracic  and  abdominal  organs),  except  that  on  swallowing  water  it  took 
several  gulps  to  get  a  mouthful  down.  A  diagnosis  of  epitheliomatous 
stricture  of  the  oesophagus  was  made.  She  was  ordered  a  liquid  diet  and 
five  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  three  times  a  day.  Her  symptoms  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  she  begged  that  something  might  be  done,  as  she 
was  starving.  She  was  admitted  as  an  in-patient  on  March  24,  and  ordered 
milk  and  beef-tea  to  drink,  and  nutrient  enemata  of  minced  sweetbread  and 
beef.  It  was  now  found  that  on  swallowing  a  small  mouthful  of  fluid,  about 
half  of  it  was  regurgitated  in  about  half  a  minute.  On  attempting  to  pass 
a  bougie  down  the  oesophagus  it  was  stopped  at  a  level  some  little  way 
below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  not  even  a  No.  5  (the  smallest  size  that  waa 
used)  could  be  got  lower.  A  little  blood  and  mucus  came  up  after  the 
passage  of  the  bougies,  and  the  operation  caused  great  discomfort  and  sense 
of  suffocation.  During  the  next  few  days  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of 
the  fluid  taken  into  the  mouth  was  got  down.  Bougies  were  then  tried 
again  with  the  same  result.  On  March  29  her  weight  was  68t.  lOlbs.,  her 
height  being  6ft.  The  amount  of  regurgitation  soon  increased  again,  and 
the  enemata  ceased  to  be  well  retained.  On  April  2  her  weight  was 
68t.  71bs.  She  was  obviously  emaciating,  and  was  very  anxious  to  undergo 
an  operation,  as  her  constant  sense  of  hunger  was  very  distressing  to  her. 
After  consultation  with  my  colleagues,  gastrostomy  was  decided  on.  On 
April  4  she  was  accordingly  placed  under  the  influence  of  ether,  and  under 
a  carbolic  acid  steam  spray.  The  operation  was  performed  as  follows : — 
An  incision,  2^  inches  long,  was  made  nearly  vertically  downwards  (very 
slightly  outwards),  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  eighth  costal  cartilage  of  the 
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left  side,  diTiding  consecutively  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  oblique  muscles,  some  fibres  of  the  transversalis  muscle,  and  the 
transyersalis  fascia  and  peritoneum.  The  stomach  now  at  once  presented  at 
the  wound,  haying  a  healthy  appearance  ;  the  edge  of  the  left  lobe  of  the 
liver  came  into  view  at  each  inspiration,  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  wound 
the  great  omentum  began  to  protrude.  Two  or  three  small  arteries  were 
twisted,  but  the  bleeding  was  very  slight,  and  no  blood  entered  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  A  curved  needle  in  handle,  armed  with  a  doubled  length  of  silver 
wire,  was  then  passed  from  without  through  the  parietes  about  three-fourth& 
of  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  into  the  presenting  part  of 
the  stomach  (apparently  near  the  great  cul-de-sac),  transfixing  all  its  coats, 
out  again  an  inch  or  more  further  to  the  right,  and  then  through  the  parietes 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  the  right  of  the  upper  part  of  the  wound.  The 
needle  having  been  removed,  the  suture  was  temporarily  fixed  at  each  end  over 
a  piece  of  bougie,  and  a  second  suture  was  then  similarly  passed  and  secured 
near  the  lower  part  of  the  wound.  The  stomach  being  thus  held. in  contact 
with  the  parietes  and  plugging  up  the  wound,  a  vertical  incision  about  an. 
inch  long  was  made  into  it,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  catgut  continuous  suture 
passed  through  all  its  coats,  it  was  attached  closely  to  the  margins  of  the 
lower  two-thirds  of  the  wound,  the  upper  third  of  the  wound  being  closed 
by  a  separate  suture.  One  small  artery  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach  had  to 
be  twisted.  As  the  catgut  suture  was  applied  the  mucous  membrane 
became  somewhat  everted,  and  a  few  drops  of  translucent,  viscid  fiuid  of 
pale  yellow  colour  escaped  from  the  cavity  of  the  stomach.  The  two  double 
wire  sutures  were  now  loosened  from  the  bougie,  and  the  middle  parts  being 
drawn  out  jfrom  the  interior  of  the  stomach  were  divided.  The  two  interior 
ends  of  each  of  the  resulting  four  double  wires  were  then  twisted  together 
around  the  substance  of  a  small  india-rubber  ring^  at  four  points  of  its 
circumference.  The  exterior  ends  were  now  pulled  tight,  so  that  the 
ring  was  drawn  closely  against  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
inside  the  wound,  and  the  two  wires  coming  from  each  puncture  in  the 
skin  were  then  twisted  together  over  a  piece  of  bougie  bent  in  a  circle 
round  the  wound.  By  this  means  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  stomach 
and  that  of  the  anterior  abdominal  parietes  were  held  closely  in  contact 
for  the  space  of  half  an  inch  or  so  all  round  the  wound.  The  artificial 
mouth  thus  made  would  just  admit  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  An 
india-rubber  tracheotomy  tube,  cut  short  and  plugged  with  a  cork,  was  now 
put  into  it  and  fastened  by  means  of  a  thread  attached  to  the  shield  of 
the  tube  on  each  side  and  tied  round  the  body.  No  food  was  now  given, 
and  the  wound  was  dressed  with  carbolized  gauze,  &c.  There  was  no 
retching  during  the  anoesthesia  (which  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half), 
and  the  pulse  remained  good  throughout. 

Two  hours  and  a  quarter  after  the  completion  of  the  operation,  the  cork 
was  removed  from  the  tracheotomy  tube,  and  a  soft  india-rubber  tube  passed 
through  it,  apparently  into  the  duodenum.  By  means  of  a  funnel,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  Darby  and  Qolden's  "  fiuid  meat,"  mixed  with  two  ounces  of 
water,  was  poured  in  and  retained.     The  patient  complained  of  some  pain 

*  Such  as  is  used  for  holding  together  the  ribs  of  a  closed  umbrella,  and  is  very 
useful  in  performing  circumcision,  and  in  amputating  fingers,  &c. 
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in  the  hypocbondriac  region.  During  the  night  she  was  fed  in  a  similar 
manner  every  three  or  four  hours  with  a  few  ounces  of  milk,  brandy,  egg, 
and  "  fluid  meat,"  and  she  was  allowed  a  little  water  to  sip.  She  got  some 
sleep  after  a  small  dose  of  laudanum.  The  temperature  remained  about 
normal,  and  the  pulse  below  80.  During  the  next  two  days  and  nights  the 
feeding  was  continued  about  every  four  hours  with  quantities  gradually 
increased  from  two  to  eight  fluid  ounces.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the 
number  of  feedings  by  the  stomach  was  reduced  to  three  or  four  a  day,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  patient  was  allowed  to  take  milk  freely  by  the  mouth, 
and  was  able  to  swallow  it  better  than  before  the  operation,  so  that  she  got 
down  a  pint  or  more  daily.  Nutrient  enemata  were  continued  occasionally 
for  nearly  a  fortnight.  Within  a  week  of  the  operation  solid  food  was 
administered  through  the  fistula,  and  very  soon  the  artificial  feeding  was 
restricted  to  solids,  sufficient  fluid  being  taken  by  the  mouth.  Previous  to 
this  there  was  frequently  a  regurgitation  and  overflow  of  fluid  from  the  fistula 
during  the  process  of  feeding.  The  solids  consisted  mostly  of  boluses  made 
of  bread-crumbs  mixed  with  "  fluid  meat,"  macaroni,  moderately  boiled, 
oysters,  and  small  sausages.  Many  other  articles  of  diet  were  occasionally 
given  in  addition,  such  as  meat  cut  into  fingers,  haricot  beans  boiled,  gem 
biscuits,  and  Brand's  meat  lozenges.  These  substances  were  pushed  through 
the  fistulous  opening  (the  tracheotomy  tube  being  removed),  and  packed 
into  the  stomach  by  the  little  finger.  When  the  meal  was  thus  supplied, 
the  opening  was  plugged,  by  means  of  either  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing, 
closed  by  a  clip,  or  an  india-rubber  nipple-shield. 

There  was  some  suppuration  about  the  upper  and  outer  parts  of  the 
wound,  and  it  was  not  thoroughly  healed  for  a  month  after  the  operation, 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  peritonitis  or  traumatic  fever.  Then  began  the 
greatest  trouble  in  connection  with  the  case.  The  plug  was  never  quite 
water-tight,  and,  in  spite  of  careful  padding  and  bandaging,  a  little  gastric 
juice  was  constantly  oozing  from  the  fistula  into  the  skin  around ;  and 
although  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  kept  perfectly  sound  and 
healthy,  the  cuticle  of  the  skin  was  eroded,  no  doubt  by  a  process  of  diges- 
tion, from  the  margin  of  the  mucous  membrane  to  an  inch  or  two  beyond. 
Partial  relief  was  afforded  by  alkaline  ointments,  especially  by  one  of  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  with  vaseline,  and,  in  spite  of  considerable  discomfort 
from  this  source,  the  patient  continued  to  thrive  fairly,  so  that  on  July  4, 
three  months  after  the  operation,  she  weighed  precisely  the  same  as  she  did 
two  days  before  the  operation— viz.,  6st.  Tibs.  She  frequently  sat  in  bed, 
and  on  two  or  three  occasions  was  up  in  the  ward  for  a  little  while,  but 
most  of  her  time  was  spent  lying  in  bed  reading. 

About  this  time,  I  saw  a  case  in  which  Mr.  Howse  had  successfully 
operated  with  a  very  small  wound  through  the  fibres  of  the  rectus,  and 
seeing  the  great  advantage  of  this  method  (which  entirely  prevented  any 
gastric  juice  erosion),  I  persuaded  my  patient  to  allow  me  to  attempt  the 
closure  of  the  present  fistula  and  the  substitution  of  a  smaller  one  for  it. 
Accordingly,  on  August  2,  she  was  placed  under  the  influence  of  ether, 
and  the  anterior  wail  of  the  stomach  was  fixed,  by  the  following  method,  to 
the  abdominal  parietes  half-way  between  the  fistula  and  the  middle  line  of 
the  abdomen.  Six  pieces  of  silver  wire,  each  about  a  foot  long,  were 
attached  in  the  middle  of  their  lengths,  and  at  equal  distances  apart,  to  an 
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india-rubber  umbrella  ring.  Both  ends  of  each  wire  were  threaded  through 
the  eye  of  a  straight  needle,  and  then,  one  needle  being  taken  at  a  time  in  a 
pair  of  holding  forceps,  each  was  passed  through  the  fistula  into  the  stomach 
and  made  to  perforate  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  and  the  abdominal 
parietes,  so  as  to  form,  by  their  six  points  of  exit  from  the  skin,  a  circle  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Bj  pulling  the  wires  tight,  the  india-rubber  ring  was 
then  dragged  into  the  stomach  (through  the  fistula),  and  pressed  the 
stomach  wall  close  to  the  abdominal  wall  behind  the  rectus  muscle.  A 
second  india-rubber  ring  was  now  laid  on  the  skin,  and  each  of  the  six  double 
wires  was  twisted  firmly  over  it,  one  end  of  each  wire  passing  inside  and 
the  other  outside  the  ring.  Four  days  later  a  small  vertical  incision  was 
made  within  the  area  of  the  outer  ring  through  the  skin  and  rectus  muscle. 
A  pair  of  rather  sharp-pointed  dressing  forceps  was  then  pushed  into  this 
wound,  and  through  the  remaining  tissues  into  the  stomach,  entering  it 
within  the  area  of  the  inner  ring.  A  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  was  then 
guided  through  the  old  fistula  into  the  blades  of  the  forceps,  and  one  end 
of  it  drawn  out  through  the  new  wound,  whilst  the  other  end  was  left  in  the 
stomach.  The  edges  of  the  old  fistula  were  then  drawn  together  from  side 
to  side  with  strapping,  and  the  patient  was  fed  through  the  new  tube.  A 
week  later  the  patient  was  again  ansBsthetised,  and,  the  six  wires  being  cut 
externally  and  the  outer  ring  taken  away,  the  inner  ring  with  the  wires 
attached  to  it  was  removed  through  the  old  fistula,  which  had  contracted 
considerably  during  the  past  week.  The  edges  of  the  old  fistula  were  then 
pared,  and  the  mucous  membrane  was,  to  a  slight  extent,  separated  from 
the  adjoining  tissues,  and  its  edges  brought  together  by  fine  silk  sutures. 
The  skin  edges  were  then  fastened  together  by  interrupted  silver-wire 
sutures  and  a  quill  suture.  This  operation  was  done  under  the  carbolic- 
acid  spray,  and  the  wound  was  dressed  with  carbolized  gauze,  &c.  The 
old  fistula  remained  closed  till  the  sixth  day  after  the  operation^  and 
then  a  little  escape  of  fluid  took  place  at  the  puncture  mark  of  one  of 
the  sutures.  The  sutures  were  now  removed,  but  in  two  days  more  the 
lower  part  of  the  wound  broke  open,  and  one  of  the  silk  sutures  came 
away.  A  small  fistula  at  the  old  site  thus  resulted,  and^  as  the  patient 
declined  to  have  any  further  operation,  it  had  to  be  plugged  as  before, 
and  consequently  continued  gradually  to  iucrease  in  size  by  stretching. 
The  plugging,  however,  was  now  more  successful  than  it  had  previously 
been,  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  plugged  by  cork  being  used, 
and  henceforward  there  was  very  little  trouble  from  escape  of  gastric 
juice. 

Instead  of  the  solid  food  previously  given,  milk  and  beef-tea,  containing 
finely  chopped  meat  and  vegetables,  were  poured  into  the  stomach  through 
the  tube  traversing  the  rectus  muscle^  by  the  side  of  which  there  was  never 
any  leakage ;  the  tube  being  kept  constantly  in,  and  closed,  except  at  meal 
times,  by  a  clip.  About  two  pints  of  nutrient  fluid  were  poured  in  daily  in 
three  feedings,  and  the  patient  usually  took  the  best  part  of  a  pint  of  milk 
by  the  mouth  in  addition.  She  was  very  anxious  to  swallow  solids,  and 
soaked  bread  was  tried  on  several  occasions,  but  she  could  never  get  it 
down.  For  a  year  longer  she  continued  to  live  in  this  state  in  very 
tolerable  comfort,  but  by  September,  1880,  she  was  getting  decidedly  more 
emaciated ;  and  by  October  15  she  was  unable  to  swallow  anything.     She 
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then  rapidly   sank,  and  died  on  October  19,  eiglii?een  months  and  a  half 
after  undergoing  the  first  operation.  I 

Autopsy. — ^The  body  was  much  emaciated,  but  the  weight  was  not 
ascertained.  On  opening  the  abdomen  the  stomach  was  seen  to  be  of 
moderate  size,  and  was  pretty  normal  as  to  position  and  structural  appear* 
ance.  The  two  fistulous  openings,  which  were  situated  about  midway 
between  the  oesophageal  and  pyloric  orifices,  were  each  completely  sur- 
rounded by  strong^  peritoneal  adhesions,  but  there  were  no  adhesions  else- 
where in  the  peritoiieum.  A  little  above  the  level  of  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea  the  calibre  of  the  oesophagus  was  found  to  be  closely  constricted,  an 
ordinary  probe  only  just  passing  through.  The  constriction  was  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  long.  The  walls  of  this  part  were  somewhat  thick  and 
hard,  but  not  greatly  so,  and  there  was  no  ulceration,  but  a  scar-like 
appearance  of  mucous  membrane,  with  some  small  firm  ridges  or  bridles. 
Above  the  constriction  the  tube  was  slightly  dilated.  Several  o{  the 
mediastinal  glands  in  the  neighbourhood  were  somewhat  enlarged.  The 
lungs  were  congested  posteriorly,  and  both  apices  were  partly  consolidated 
with  recent  inflammatory  effusion,  pus  being  found  in  their  smaller  bronchial 
tubes.  On  examining  a  portion  of  the  constricted  part  of  the  oesophagus 
under  the  microscope  nothing  was  seen  of  an  epitheliomatous  or  carcinoma- 
tous structure. 

The  autopsy,  therefore,  showed  that  my  diagnosis  of  cancerous  stricture 
was  wrong.  Some  weeks  afterwards  I  ascertained  from  a  relative  of  the 
patient  that  about  three  months  before  she  presented  herself  at  the  hospital 
she  had  been  found  one  day  with  her  mouth  white  and  sore,  and  would  give 
no  account  of  what  had  produced  that  condition ;  but  a  bottle  of  strong 
ammonia  was  found  in  her  room,  and,  as  she  had  been  much  depressed  at 
the  time,  it  was  supposed  sh^  had  purposely  swallowed  some.  She  went  ta 
a  surgeon  a  month  or  two  afterwards  on  account  of  difficulty  of  swallowing^ 
but  unfortunately  for  herself  she  kept  back  from  him,  and  subsequently 
from  me,  the  fact  that  she  had  taken  strong  ammonia. 

Although  the  case  is  thus  not  such  an  interesting  one  as  during  life  I 
thought  it,  it  shows,  like  several  other  recent  cases  of  the  same  operation, 
that  opening  the  stomach  may  be  performed  with  safety ;  that  the  operation, 
if  decided  on,  should  not  be  delayed  too  long ;  that  considerable  quantities 
of  food  may  (and  should)  be  given  immediately  the  fistula  is  established ; 
and  that  the  plan  that  Mr.  Howse  and  others  have  practised  of  making  a 
vortical  opening  through  the  fibres  of  the  rectus  so  small  that  the  feeding- 
tube  fits  closely  is  preferable  to  the  method  I  adopted;  and,  lastly,  the  case 
furnishes  a  warning  as  to  the  danger  of  trusting  to  a  patient's  history,  where 
motives  may  exist  for  misrepresenting  it,  no  less  than  as  to  the  universal 
importance  of  a  complete  and  exact  diagnosis. 

I  must  not  conclude  this  record  without  acknowledging  the  great  patience 
and  interest  expended  on  the  case  by  the  House  Surgeons  in  charge,. 
Mr.  C.  C.  Claremont,  Mr.  J.  M.  Willey,  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Morgan ;  and  the 
constant  care  bestowed  by  the  nurses  of  the  ward'.  My  thanks  are  alse 
due  to  Dr.  T.  H.  Morton  for  the  photographs  he  has  taken  of  the  morbid 
specimen. 
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Excision  of  the  Tongue. 
Mr.  Walter  Whitehead,  F.R.S.B.,  Manchester. 

On  November  3, 1877, 1  removed  the  whole  of  the  tongue  through  the  mouth 
with  scissors,  and  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  December  8,  1877,  p.  303, 1 
referred  to  the  case,  and  briefly  described  the  method  of  operating. 

This  case  was  then,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  first  instance  of  the 
entire  tongue  having  been  removed  for  disease  through  the  mouth  by  simple 
excision. 

More  than  thirty  tongues  have  to  my  knowledge  been  since  removed  by  the 
same  plan,  and  I  now  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  profession  the  merits  and 
the  results  of  this  operation. 

The  operation  is  conducted  after  the  following  simple  manner : — 

1.  The  mouth  is  opened  to  the  full  extent  with  Mason's,  or  any  other  suitable 

gag,  the  duty  of  attending  to  this  important  part  of  the  operation  being 
entrusted  to  one  of  the  two  assistants  required. 

2.  The  tongue  is  drawn  out  of  the  mouth  by  a  double  ligature  passed  through 

its  substance  an  inch  from  the  tip.  This  ligature  is  given  in  charge  of 
the  second  assistant,  with  instructions  to  maintain  throughout  the 
operation  a  steady  traction  outwards  and  upwards. 

3.  The  operator  commences  by  dividing  all  the  attachments  of  the  tongue  to 

the  jaw  and  to  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  after  the  manner  suggested  by 
Sir  James  Paget,  with  an  ordinary  pair  of  straight  scissors. 

4.  The  muscles  attached  to  the  base  of  the  tongue  are  then  cut  across  by  a 

series  of  successive  short  snips  of  the  scissors,  until  the  entire  tongue  is 
separated  on  the  plane  of  the  inferior  border  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  as  far 
back  as  the  safety  of  the  epiglottis  will  permit 

5.  The  lingual,  or  any  other  arteries  requiring  torsion,  are  twisted  as  divided. 

It  is  generally  found  that  a  moment's  pressure  with  a  small  piece  of 
sponge,  held  in  sponge  forceps,  suffices  temporarily,  if  not  permanently, 
to  arrest  any  bleeding ;  it  is,  however,  regarded  as  desirable  to  twist, 
either  immediately,  or  after  the  tongue  is  removed,  every  bleeding  vessel. 

6.  A  single  loop  of  silk  is  passed  by  a  long  needle  through  the  remains  of  the 

glosso-epiglottidean  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  as  a  means  of  drawing 
forwards  the  floor  of  the  mouth  should  secondary  haemorrhage  take 
place.  This  ligature  may  with  safety  be  removed  the  day  after  the 
operation,  and,  as  it  is  invariably  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  patient, 
it  is  always  desirable  to  adopt  this  rule. 

The  after-treatment  consists  in  feeding  the  patient  for  the  first  three  days 
absolutely  and  solely  by  nutritive  enemata;  satisfying  thirst  by  occasionally 
washing  out  the  mouth  with  a  weak  iced  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  ;  for- 
bidding any  attempt  at  speaking,  and  requiring  that  all  the  wishes  of  the  patient 
shall  be  expressed  in  writing,  or  by  signs.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
operation  are  few,  and  more  imaginary  than  real  Hemorrhage,  the  bite  noire  of 
most  surgeons  who  contemplate  removing  the  tongue,  is  in  reality  easily  con- 
trollable, and  frequently  trifling.  I  have  twice  removed  the  entire  tongue  without 
having  to  secure  a  single  vessel,  and  more  than  once  have  only  had  to  twist  one 
lingual  artery. 
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The  table  on  the  opposite  page  shows  that  the  tongue  has  been  removed  twenty- 
eight  times  with  only  one  death  as  the  immediate  result  of  the  operation— an  old 
man  aged  sixty-nine  (Case  28).  Two  other  deaths  occurred  after  the  operation, 
but  thjey  resulted  from  remote  causes. 

In  Case  10,  a  child  aged  two,  tracheotomy  had  been  considered  necessary  as  a 
preliminary  safeguard  before  removing  the  tongue,  and  the  child's  death  appeared 
to  have  more  to  do  with  the  tracheotomy  than  with  the  operation  on  the  tongue, 
inasmuch  as  the  wound  from  the  latter  healed,  whereas  that  of  the  former 
sloughed. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  Case  26  involved  the  removal  of  other  impor- 
tant structures  as  well  as  the  tongue.  I  have,  however,  felt  bound  in  justice  to 
include  this  case  in  my  table. 

Taking,  therefore,  the  most  unfavourable  estimate,  the  deaths  in  the  twenty- 
eight  cases  only  amounts  to  21  per  cent.,  and,  when  contrasted  with  the  30  to 
60  per  cent,  of  deaths  resulting  from  removal  of  the  tongue  by  any  other  opera- 
tion, I  venture  to  affirm  that  substantial  evidence  has  been  submitted  in  favour 
of  removal  of  the  tongue  with  scissors  by  the  method  here  described. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  few  remarks  I  feel  justified  in  making  on  cancer  of 
the  tongue  and  its  treatment,  I  have  selected  two  of  the  operations  out  of  the 
twenty-four  I  have  performed  as  being  well  adapted  for  my  purpose.  The 
first  case  was  recorded  by  Mr.  Maguire,  and  to  him  I  am  principally  indebted  for 
the  following  notes  : — 

John  Davenport,  aged  fifty-two,  living  at  Buncorn,  in  Cheshire,  was  admitted 
into  the  Manchester  Eoyal  Infirmary  on  the  19th  of  February,  1880.  He  was  a  boat- 
man, and  had  been  a  great  smoker.  Previous  to  this  illness  he  had  very  good 
health,  although  twenty-eight  years  ago  he  had  gonorrhoea,  and  two  months 
afterwards  a  chancre ;  he  gave,  however,  no  account  of  any  secondary  syphilitic 
symptoms.  He  was  the  father  of  seventeen  children,  three  of  whom  were  still- 
born. There  was  no  history  of  cancer  in  his  family.  Seventeen  years  ago  he 
noticed  a  small  warty  growth  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  and  this  gradually  increased 
in  size.  Three  years  ago  he  noticed  his  tongue  becoming  covered  with  a  whitish 
fur,  while,  for  seven  weeks,  as  he  himself  stated,  a  sore  had  been  forming  behind 
the  warty  growth,  and  this  had  increased  to  the  size  shortly  to  be  mentioned. 
He  had  lost  much  flesh  during  the  previous  two  months,  and  in  the  last  six  weeks 
had  become  deaf  on  the  left  side.  At  the  left  side  of  the  extreme  tip  of  the 
tongue,  and  on  the  dorsal  surface,  there  was  a  small  growth  of  a  circular  form, 
and  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  was  slightly  raised  above  the  general 
surface  of  the  tongue,  and  showed  projections  resembling  filiform  papiUsB,  the  whole 
being  covered  with  moist  soft  whitish  scales.  The  mass  was  firm  and  somewhat 
rough  to  the  touch,  but  was  not  painful. 

Behind  this  was  a  circular  sore,  one  inch  in  diameter,  which  reached  from  the 
left  border  of  the  tongue  to  a  little  to  the  right  side  of  the  middle  line.  It  did  not, 
however,  extend  to  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue.  It  was  moist,  and  bright  red 
in  colour,  except  in  its  centre,  which  was  occupied  by  a  whitish  brown  slough. 
Its  surface  was  granular,  and  its  edges  were  everted  and  fungating.  The  tissue  of 
the  tongue  near  the  ulcer  was  for  a  little  distance  swollen  and  hard.  The  inferior 
surface  of  the  tongue  was  much  swollen,  hard,  and  tender  to  the  touch  in  the 
region  of  the  ulcer,  but  was  not  ulcerated. 

The  general  surface  of  the  tongue^  from  the  tip  to  the  level  of  the  posterior 
mnrgin  of  the  ulcer  was  covered  by  whitish  scales,  that  accumulated  into  a  small 
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mass  near  the  posterior  part  of  the  ulcer.  The  tissue  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
was  a  little  swollen,  but  did  not  feel  hard. 

The  patient  had  lost  some  teeth  opposite  the  sore,  but  had  no  carious  teet^. 
The  glands  beneath  the  tongue  were  felt  externally  to  be  enlarged  and  soft,  but 
there  was  no  enlargement  of  those  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  or  in  the  neck. 

The  patient  complained  much  of  pain,  which  shot  up  along  the  left  side  of  the 
face  to  the  forehead  and  ear,  but  never  affected  the  right  side.  The  pain  was 
increased  by  eating  and  drinking,  especiaUy  cold  fluids.  There  was  great  saliya- 
tion,  increased  (the  patient  said)  when  he  sat  up  ;  he  also  described  the  saliva  as 
-tasting  sweet.    The  breath  was  foetid. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1880,  I  excised,  with  scissors,  the  whole  of  the  tongue 
through  the  mouth.  The  arteries  were  twisted,  and  a  silk  ligature  was  left 
attached  to  the  mucous  membrane  in  front  of  the  epiglottis. 

For  seven  days  after  the  operation  the  'patient  was  fed  entirely  by  nutritive 
^nemata.    The  temperature  never  exceeded  100°,  and  no  pain  was  complained  of. 

On  the  twelfth  day  after  the  operation  the  patient  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  leave  the  hospital.  The  floor  of  the  mouth  was  in  a  state  of  healthy  granula- 
tion. The  patient  could  swallow  fluids  perfectly  well,  but  could  not  masticate  or 
swallow  solid  food.  His  sense  of  taste  was  perfect  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained. 
There  was  no  glandular  swelling  of  any  kind  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth, 
and  there  was  no  pain  in  the  side  of  the  face.  He  could  speak  fairly  well,  making 
himself  perfectly  understood.  The  patient  is  alive,  and  free  from  any  return  of 
the  disease  at  the  present  time,  August,  1881. 

This  case  presents  many  points  of  clinical  interest,  and  is  of  great  pathological 
importance,  as  presenting  a  somewhat  rare  combination  of  tumours  of  the  tongue, 
and  also  as  having  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  examination  of  the  so-called 
ichthyosis  of  the  organ.  Clinically,  the  diagnosis  of  the  three  different  growths 
was  clear.  The  nature  of  the  papilloma  was  evident  from  its  form,  its  slow 
growth,  and  the  fact  of  its  having  been  stationary  for  such  a  lengthened 
period. 

The  ulceration  was  inferred  to  be  of  an  epitheliomatous  nature  from  its 
position,  its  sprouting  red  granulations,  and  its  everted  edges,  in  place  of  the  clean 
cut  borders  usually  met  with  in  cases  of  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  tongue. 

The  patches  of  ichthyosis,  or  the  leucomata,  as  Hutchinson  calls  them,  were 
too  typical  to  admit  of  doubt,  and  whether  we  regard  the  ichthyosis  as  a  first 
stage  of  epithelioma,  or  as  an  independent  disease,  it  is  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  at  least  a  forerunner  of  the  cancroid.  The  ichthyosis  is  evidently  nothing 
more  than  a  hypertrophy  of  the  epithelium  of  the  part,  and  is  not  related  in  any 
way  to  the  disease  of  the  same  name  /occurring  on  the  external  surface  of  the  body. 
The  most  important  part  of  the  microscopical  examination  was  that  which  showed 
the  epithelioma  to  be  merely  a  further  development  of  the  ichthyosis,  the  hyper- 
trophied  epithelium  of  the  latter  disease  extending  into  the  submucous  tissue,  and 
forming  the  columns  of  cells  of  epithelioma. 

Although  the  disease  in  this  case  had  not  apparently  extended  to  the  glands, 
yet  the  cells  of  the  lymphatics  were  seen  to  have  assumed  an  epithelioid  character, 
thus  affording  ample  justification  for  the  removal  of  the  entire  tongue. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  there  was  admitted  into  hospital  the  previous  day, 
February  18, 1880,  a  man  aged  fifty-eight,  suffering  from  almost  a  precisely  similar 
condition  of  tongue.  He  had  a  papilloma  on  the  right  side,  and  on  the  left  an  ulcer 
with  indurated  and  everted  edges  and  red  granulating  centre.    On  the  right  side, 
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in  front  of  the  nicer,  &nd  extending  to  the  nnder  surface  of  the  tongue,  there  was 
a  patch  about  half  an  inch  square  of  white,  indurated,  enlarged,  and  raised  epithe- 
lium, possessing  all  the  features  of  the  so-called  ichthyosis.  The  papilloma  had 
existed  thirteen  months,  the  ichthyotic  patch  nine,  and  the  ulceration  two  months. 
Although  there  was  no  distinct  evidence  of  syphilis,  he  confessed  to  having  had 
gonorrhoea  twenty -seven  years  previously.  He  had  been  a  great  smoker  from  his 
*  youth,  and  had  generally  used  a  clay  pipe.  There  were  also  decayed  and  broken 
teeth  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ulceration.    His  family  history  was  good. 

On  the  10th  of  April  I  removed  the  whole  of  the  tongue  with  scissors  through 
the  mouth.  He  made  a  rapid  recovery,  and  left  the  hospital  convalescent  on  the 
twelfth  day  after  operation.  He  died,  however,  from  recurrence  of  the  disease  in 
the  submental  glands  ten  months  after  the  tongue  was  removed. 

These  two  cases  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  uncommon,  and  I  look  upon 
them  as  of  extreme  value  in  demonstrating  the  stages  of  transition  from  the 
healthy  mucous  surface  of  the  tongue  to  that  morbid  condition  which  we  term 
epithelioma. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  is  highly  vascular,  and  consequently 
subject  to  activity  of  change,  the  natural  epithelium  passing  through  the  phases  of 
its  life  with  singular  rapidity.  This  vitality  constitutes  a  surface  intolerant  of 
disturbing  influences,  controlled,  however,  by  remote  nervous,  vascular,  or  constitu- 
tional conditions  which  affect  the  part  for  the  time  being ;  and  as  the  hereditary 
tendency  to  cancer  is  probably  owing  to  an  increased  susceptibility  of  the  epithe- 
lium to  irritation,  it  can  readily  be'  understood  how  the  irritation  of  a  rugged 
tooth,  or  the  friction  of  a  clay  pipe,  generally  determines  the  site  of  the  future 
epithelioma.  When  we  regard  the  histological  elements  of  the  disease  in  its  ad- 
vanced stage,  what  more  do  we  find  than  an  exaggeration  and  multiplication  of 
the  normal  epithelial  tissues  of  the  part  extending  beyond  their  original  limits,  or 
penetrating  into  remote  structures,  and  an  excessive  proliferation  of  the  epithelial 
cells  lining  the  alveolar  walls  and  lymphatic  ducts  ? 

In  the  cases  just  mentioned  we  have  illustrations  of  the  three  possible  direc- 
tions in  which  the  morbid  process  can  extend.  In  the  ichthyosis  there  are  the 
superficial  and  lateral  extensions  ;  in  the  papilloma  the  upward  growth,  and  in  the 
ulceration  the  deep  penetration ;  and  as  it  is  the  direction  of  the  growth  which  not 
only  regulates  the  history  of  such  cases,  but  also  their  final  results,  we  must 
recognize  in  it  a  feature  of  the  greatest  clinical  value. 

In  the  cases  where  the  disease  is  superficial  the  lymphatic  glands  are  late  in 
becoming  infected  ;  but  where  the  morbid  process  follows  the  direction  of  the 
lymphatic  channels,  glandular  complications  rapidly  take  place,  and  it  is  on  these 
grounds  we  explain  the  long  duration  without  gland  affection  in  some  cases,  and 
the  immediate  liability  to  recurrence  after  removal  in  others,  and  it  is  from  this 
knowledge  that  the  operative  procedure  in  each  individual  case  should  be  mainly 
governed. 

What  could  be  more  suggestive  of  the  possibility  of  interrupting  the  disease 
than  the  history  of  these  cases :  and  in  what  respect  does  the  surgery  of  the  present 
day  fail  to  accomplish  this  apparently  simple  task !  The  minority,  and  we  must 
admit,  the  large  msgority,  of  those  suffering  from  cancer  of  the  tongue  die  from  a 
recurrence  of  the  disease  after  operation  ;  and  although  we  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  fault  is  not  entirely  our  own,  as  most  patients  decline  to  be 
operated  upon  until  operative  treatment  is  hopeless,  nevertheless  we  are  to  a  great 
extent  responsible,  when  we  undertake  to  operate,  and  stop  short  of  removing  the 
Paet  n.  H  H 
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whole  of  the  disease.    It  is  in  these  cases  that  life,  and  the  reputation  of  surgery, 
are  frequently  and  unnecessarily  sacrificed. 

If  the  cancer  recur,  we  know  from  the  nature  of  the  disease  that  some  part  of 
the  morbid  structure  has  been  left  behind ;  if  a  permanent  cure  follow,  the  con- 
verse is  equally  certain.  The  fact  that  a  few  isolated  cases  of  removal  of  the 
tongue  affected  with  epithelioma  remain  free  from  disease  for  many  years  is  of 
little  value  in  face  of  the  vast  number  of  cases  that  end  fatally  within  a  few  months 
from  a  recurrence  of  the  disease';  nevertheless,  a  siagle  well-authenticated  case  of 
recovery  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  dogmatic  assertion  that  every  case  operated 
upon  eventually  dies  from  a  return  of  the  disease  either  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
f  or  in  contiguous  glands.  If  instead  of  a  few  cases  a  number  could  be  proved  to 
have  made  permanent  recoveries,  surgery  would  receive  an  impetus  which  would 
never  be  allowed  to  subside. 

With  the  object  of  obtaining  some  definite  and  reliable  information  concerning 
the  ultimate  results  after  removal  of  the  tongue  for  epithelioma,  I  have  distri- 
buted to  nearly  every  hospital  in  the  kingdom  forms  carefully  drawn  up  for  the 
record  of  cases.  I  now  possess  250  returns,  from  which  I  have  obtained  consider* 
able  information,  and  mai^y  valuable  suggestions ;  but  as  the  ^mere  recital  of 
statistics  would  be  out  of  place  on  the  present  occasion,  I  reserve  them  for  a  more 
suitable  opportunity. 

In  1872  I  published  in  the  Laficet  the  particulars  of  an  excision  of  the  entire 
tongue  by  the  galvanic  ^craseur.  The  patient  at  the  time  I  operated  was  in  her  sixty- 
ninth  year^  and  I  have  recently  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  in  perfect  health 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  There  has  never  been  any  sign  of  the  disease  returning^ 
and  there  never  was  the  slightest  doubt  entertained  by  the  many  who  examined  the 
case  of  its  being  well-marked  epithelioma.  The  interest  of  this  is  somewhat 
increased  by  the  fact  of  her  brother  having  previously  died  from  epithehoma  of 
his  lip.  In  this  case  eight  years  have  elapsed  without  recurrence  of  the  disease; 
but  in  a  case  recently  published  by  Professor  Buchanan,  an  interval  of  fifteen  years 
occurred  without  any  return  of  the  disease.  To  these  cases  must  be  added  a 
patient  of  Billroth's,  who  lived  five  years  and  seven  months,  and  another  four 
years.  A  man  operated  upon  by  Nunneley  lived  four  years,  and  eventually 
died  of  an  independent  disease.  Hutchinson  mentions  four  [patients  living 
and  well  at  periods  of  three  years  or  more  after  the  operation,  in  whom  the 
microscope  left  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  disease  was  cancer ;  and  in  one 
case  Mr.  Lund  removed  a  portion  of  the  tongue  of  a  man  who  two  years  afterwards 
suffered  from  an  epithelioma  of  the  lip,  which  was  removed,  and  the  man  is  alive 
and  well  at  the  present  time.  There  are  other  cases  recorded  as  recoveries  where 
the  nature  of  the  disease  is  more  equivocal. 

Scanty  as  the  evidence  may  appear,  there  is  sufficient  to  suggest  that  if  the 
whole  of  the  disease  is  removed  reasonable  prospects  of  permanent  cure  may  be 
entertained. 

The  different  ways  of  removing  the  tongue  have  been  frequently  described. 

The  object  of  all  is  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  disease,  and  which  is  the  one 
that  best  fulfils  this  purpose  can  only  be  proved  by  the  results  of  extensive  ex- 
perience. At  present  the  data  are  insufficient  to  form  a  definite  opinion,  and, 
pending  the  publication  of  more  cases,  we  must  rest  content  to  act  according  to 
our  individual  judgment. 

I  have  now  had  considerable  experience  in  removing  the  tongue  by  most 
methods  that  have  been  advocated,  and,  as  the  main  features  of  .all  may  be 
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reduced  to  the  three  principles  of  crashing,  burning,  and  cutting,  I  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  very  briefly  to  refer  separately  to  each. 

I  object  to  crashing,  as  effected  by  the  ^craseur,  on  the  ground  that  it  more 
frequently  than  not  fails  to  accomplish  the  object  intended.  If  the  tissue  of  the 
tongue  be  friable,  the  mere  weight  of  the  instrument  has  been  known  to  remove 
the  tongue  without  the  exercise  of  any  special  action.  If  the  structure  of  the 
tongue  be  firm,  generally  either  the  wire  breaks,  or  it  fails  to  prevent  haemorrhage. 

Removal  of  the  tongue  by  the  galvanic  ^craseur,  and  the  galvanic  or  thermo^ 
cautery,  has  led  me  to  conclusions  shared  by  many  surgeons,  that  the  risks  to  life 
are  materially  augmented,  that  the  instruments  are  difficult  of  precise  application, 
that  the  operation  is  frequently  followed  by  secondary  haemorrhage  when  the 
eschar  separates,  and  that  it  is  more  prone  to  engender  conditions  favourable  ta 
septic  dangers  than  any  other  mode  of  procedure.  . 

A  very  important  opinion  was  recently  expressed  at  the  Clinical  Society  by 
Professor  Stokes,  from  which  I  very  materially  differ,  and  notwithstanding  the 
opinion  comes  from  so  eminent  an  authority,  I.  feel  bound  to  express  opposite 
views. 

He  stated  *^  that  he  had  noted  that  removal  of  the  organ  by  a  cutting  operation 
is  not  only  more  liable  to  be  followed  by  haemorrhage,  but  also,  what  is  of  more 
serious  moment,  by  septic  infection." 

This  statement  is  somewhat  surprising,  as  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  the  returns  of  over  250  cases.  My  own  experience  would  induce 
me  to  say  that  the  danger  from  haemorrhage  when  either  the  knife  or  scissors  is 
used  is  simply  nil,  as  the  arteries,  should  they  require  it,  which  is  not  always  the 
case,  are  either  twisted  or  tied. 

I  do  not  admit  that,  because  in  some  of  the  cases  where  the  tongue  is  removed 
by  the  ^craseur  no  bleeding  takes  place,  the  absence  of  the  bleeding  is  the  conse- 
quence of  any  action  the  ^craseur  may  possess  in  crushing  the  arteries  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  haemorrhage  stops  from  pressure, 
just  as  it  will  frequently  stop  it,  when  the  knife  is  used,  by  the  momentary  pressure 
of  a  finger. 

The  construction  of  the  ^craseur  is  opposed  to  the  belief  that  it  can  strangle 
within  the  final  loop  the  arteries  of  the  tongue.  It  is  only  necessary  to  screw 
up  any  ^craseur  to  its  utmost  tension,  and  then  observe  how  much  larger  the 
tightest  loop  is  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  a  lingual  artery.  If  the  loop  is 
excessive  compared  with  the  arteries,  what  must  it  be  when  compared  with  the 
lymphatics  1 

If  the  crushing  was  conducted  by  an  instrument  with  blades  that  came  into 
final  contact,  I  could  imagine  that  arteries  and  lymphatics  might  be  permanently 
occluded,  and  haemorrhage  and  septic  invasion  prevented. 

The  difference  between  crushing  and  cutting  in  the  influence  over  direct  septic 
infection  through  the  lymphatics  invites  more  than  passing  attention.  If  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  ^craseur  by  crushing  occluded  the  mouths  of  the  lymphatics,  as 
it  is  credited  with  closing  the  arteries,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  comprehend- 
ing how  one  of  the  channels  for  the  introduction  of  septic  poison  into  the  system 
shotQd  be  cut  off,  and  thus  would  be  established  the  advantage  of  the  ^aseur  over 
cutting.  But  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  ^craseur  is  even  effectual  in  crushing 
the  arteries,  consequently  it  cannot  be  conceded  that  it  closes  the  lymphatics, 
which  are  undoubtedly  much  smaller. 

The  operation  I  have  finally  adopted  is  the  one  just  described,'and,  as  I  have 
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never  found  any  difficulty  in  boldly  removing  the  whole  of  the  tongue  through  the 
mouth,  I  see  no  object  in  dividing  the  jaw.  If  the  floor  of  the  mouth  or  the 
glands  below  the  jaw  are  involved,  I  advocate  the  excision  of  the  tongue  through 
the  mouth  first,  and  afterwards  the  removal  of  the  glands  and  other  structures  by 
an  independent  incision  below  the  jaw. 

During  the  last  four  years  Billroth,  who  appears  to  have  had  by  far  the  largest 
experience  of  any  surgeon  in  removal  of  the  tongue,  has  entirely  abandoned  the 
use  of  the  ^craseur  on  account  of  the  enormous  mortality,  which  he  estimates  at 
61*5  per  cent 

He  now  commences  his  operation  by  tying  one  or  both  lingual  arteries,  and 
removes  through  the  wound  made  for  this  purpose,  enlarged  if  necessary,  any 
glands  that  may  be  affected,  and  afterwards  utilizes  the  wound  as  a  channel  for 
the  drainage  of  the  subsequent  secretions  from  the  mouth  after  removing  the 
tongue.  After  having  filled  the  wound  with  antiseptic  gauze,  the  mouth  is 
opened  to  its  full  extent  by  means  of  Herster's  gag,  and  the  angles  of  the  mouth 
and  the  lower  lip  are  drawn  apart  by  three  double  hooks. 

Where  the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  extensively  affected,  the  teeth  of  the  corre- 
sponding side  are  extracted,  and  the  gums  detached  from  the  inside  of  the  lower 
jaw  by  means  of  a  raspatory.  He  then  excises  the  diseased  structure  by  repeated 
short  cuts  with  a  pair  of  curved  scissors.  Any  haemorrhage  that  may  occur  is 
immediately  arrested  by  the  ligature  of  the  bleeding  vesseb.  If  both  lingual 
arteries  are  previously  tied  haemorrhage  is  nearly  absent,  and  the  stump  looks 
pale,  like  the  muscles  of  a  limb  after  Esmarch's  bandage  has  been  used.  If  only 
one  lateral  half  of  the  tongue  has  to  be  removed  he  first  makes  a  median  division, 
and  afterwards  a  transverse  section  of  the  affected  side. 

When  the  operation  is  completed,  drainage  is  carefully  provided  for,  and  the 
surface  of  the  wound  is  cauterised  by  means  of  a  strong  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potash,  or  the  same  salt  in  powder. 

After  the  operation  has  been  conducted  in  this  manner  Billroth  has  never 
experienced  cellulitis,  diphtheria,  or  bronchial  pneumonia.  The  temperature 
remains  almost  normal,  and  between  the  third  and  seventh  day  the  drainage  tubes 
are  removed.  The  patients  are  fed  by  means  of  an  oesophageal  tube  for  about  the 
first  week. 

Billroth  observes  that  the  tongue  can  easily  be  removed  with  the  curved 
scissors  through  the  mouth,  which  he  regards  as  a  simple  matter  after  the  lingual 
arteries  have  been  ligatured.  The  success  of  his  operations  by  this  method 
amounts  to  84*2  per  cent,  and  further  testifies  to  the  advantage  of  excision  over 
the  ^craseur. 

From  this  account  it  will  be  observed  that  Billroth's  operation  much  resembles 
the  one  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  practising  without  knowing  that  any  other 
surgeon  relied  entirely  on  scissors  for  excision  of  the  tongue.  The  only  difference 
in  our  modes  of  procedure  appears  to  have  been  that  Billroth  made  the  ligature  of 
the  Unguals  a  preliminary  operation,  while  I  left  these  arteries  intact  until  divided 
during  the  excision  of  the  tongue.  This  is  a  minor  difference,  and  when  the 
operation  involves  more  than  removal  of  the  tongue,  Billroth's  method  is  probably 
to  be  preferred,  as  the  submental  wounds  are  quite  as  available  for  the  removal  of 
diseased  glands  as  the  one  I  am  accustomed  to  make  subsequently  and  indepen* 
deutly  for  the  same  purpose. 

I  have  recently  sent  to  the  surgical  registrars  of  hospitals  a  letter  urging  them 
to  adopt  some  uniform  system  of  recording  the  results  of  operations  on  the  tongue 
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for  cancer,  and,  with  your  permission,  I  will  conclude  by  taking  this  opportunity 
of  repeating  the  grounds  upon  which  I  think  this  desirable. 

The  past  records  of  excision  of  the  tongue  have  not  hitherto  been  given  in 
sulficient  detail,  or  in  such  numbers  as  to  enable  the  profession  to  arrive  at  any 
definite  conclusions  on  many  vital  and  vexed  questions  affecting  this  operation. 
Amongst  the  most  important  points  in  dispute,  I  venture  to  mention  that  con- 
siderable divergence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  removal  of  the  tongue  for 
cancer  materially  prolongs  life,  or  alleviates  suffering ;  which  of  the  numerous 
methods  advocated  for  removal  of  the  tongue  fulfils  in  the  widest  sense  the  objects 
of  the  operation  ;  which  operation  is  attended  by  the  least  risk  to  life,  and  pre- 
vents to  the  greatest  degree  the  dangers  from  haemorrhage,  immediate  and  remote 
shock,  and  septic  dangers;  and  which  operation  is  the  least  frequently  followed 
by  a  return  of  the  disease,  and  is  attended  by  the  longest  interval  without  recur- 
rence ;  the  advantage  or  otherwise  of  partial  over  complete  removal,  and  tlie  sub- 
sequent influence  of  each  on  the  patient's  powers  of  articulation.  > 

There  are  other  considerations,  such  as  the  causes  influencing  the  rapidity  of 
growth ;  the  conditions  regulating  immediate  or  retarded  implication  of  con- 
tiguous glands ;  and  the  connection  between  the  assigned  effects  of  irritation  and 
initial  growth ;  each  consideration  requiring  the  light  of  accumulated  evidence. 
It  is  not,  moreover,  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  with  a  methodical  record  of 
cases,  aids  may  be  found  that  will  considerably  lessen  the  difficulties  which  now 
obscure  a  differential  diagnosis. 

There  are  also  many  other  points  in  connection  with  cancer  of  the  tongue 
wjiich  are  associated  with  doubt  in  the  minds  of  surgeons,  and  which  can  only  be 
settled  by  a  wider  field  of  investigation,  based  upon  more  rigid  and  precise  lines 
of  inquiry  than  those  hitherto  adopted.  A  large  number  of  cases,  carefully  recorded 
on  some  uniform  system,  would  enable  us  to  decide  many  of  these  questions. 

The  vital  significance  and  surgical  importance  of  the  tongue  as  the  seat  of 
cancer  is  best  appreciated  by  a  reference  to  the  returns  of  the  Kegistrar-General, 
which  show  with  what  alarming  strides  cancer  is  increasing  in  England. 

In  1851  there  were  5,218  deaths  from  cancer,  whereas  in  1879,  the  year  of  the 
last  report,  the  deaths  amounted  to  no  fewer  than  12,799.  To  make  this  contrast 
mor«  conspicuous,  I  have  compared  the  population  of  the  two  years  with  the 
number  of  deaths  in  each,  when  I  find  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  in  1879  was  509 
per  million,  whereas  the  deaths  per  million  in  1851  were  only  290 ;  and  on  the 
assumption  that  cancer  will  continue  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  during  the  next 
eighteen  years,  the  deaths  per  million  in  1897  will  be  893,  or  more  than  three  times 
as  many  deaths  per  million  as  occurred  in  1851. 

How  far,  as  the  Kegistrar-General  observes,  "  this  apparent  increase  is  simply 
due  to  improved  diagnosis,  and  how  far  to  a  real  augmentation^  is  doubtful ;"  but 
when  we  consider  that  an  improved  diagnosis  is  also  likely  to  tell  in  the  opposite 
direction,  we  have  every  reason  to  fear  that  the  returns  of  deaths  from  cancer  are 
rather  below  than  in  excess  of  the  actual  number. 

We  have  only,  I  regret  to  say,  very  imperfect  data  for  calculating  the  number 
of  deaths  from  cancer  of  the  tongue,  as  there  is  no  attempt  made  in  the  returns  of 
the  Registrar-General  to  specify  the  locality  of  the  disease  ;  but  suppose,  as  I 
believe,  from  an  estimate  I  have  made,  that  6  per  cent,  of  the  number  included  in 
the  generic  term  '*  cancer"  are  cases  of  epithelioma  of  the  tongue,  a  percentage 
which^  I  think,  will  not  be  found  to  be  an  exaggerated  proportion,  we  may  assume 
that  640  people  died  from  cancei'of  the  tongue  in  this  country  during  the  year  1879. 
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The  graTe  character  of  these  statistics  cannot  fail,  I  think,  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  thoughtful  men,  and  stimulate  the  minds  of  scientific  surgeons  to  increase 
ihe  means  at  their  disposal  of  lessening  the  mortality  of  this  diBease. 


Fig.  49. 


On  the  Radical  Cure  of  Urethral  Stricture  by  Dilating 

Urethrotomy. 

Professor  FESSEi!n)EN  N.  Otis,  New  York. 

Operations  for  the  relief  of  stricture  of  the  male  urethra  by  dilatation,  divul- 
■sion,  or  division,  had  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial ;  but,  according  to  the 
teachings  of  the  best  surgical  authorities  throughout  the  world, 
strictures  are  not  absolutely  cured  by  any  one  of  these  methods. 
All  the  numerous  instruments  and  procedures  which  had  been 
recommended  and  practised  for  the  treatment  of  urethral  stricture 
were  acknowledged  to  be  inadequate  for  its  radical  cure — in  other 
words,  a  cure  so  complete  as  no  longer  to  require  subsequent 
treatment^  by  the  occasional  passage  of  bougies  or  sounds. 

The  operation  of  dilating  urethrotomy  (literally,  a  dilatation  of 
strictures  up  to  the  normal  urethral  calibre,  and  then  thoroughly 
dividing  them  at  some  one  point)  was  first  proposed  by  me  ten 
years  since. 

In  order  to  effect  this  object  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  it 
became  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  with  precision  the 
exact  normal  calibre  of  the  urethra  iu  which  the  strictures  were 

(located. 
At  that  time  a  standard  calibre  for  the  human  male  urethra, 
accepted  by  the  profession  at  large,  and  made  a  basis  for  opera- 
tions, had  been  fixed  at  8  or  9  of  the  English  scale  (corresponding 
Q  to  lines  in  circumference),  and  21  of  the  French  (representing 
millimetres  in  circumference). 

It  was  claimed  that  when  a  urethra^  the  subject  of  stricture, 
was  by  any  means  brought  up  to  8  or  9  of  the  English  scale,  or  21 
of  the  Fj^ench  scale,  the  urethra  could  no  longer  be  considered  as 
strictural,  and  that  further  active  treatment  was  unnecessary  ;  the 
occasional  use  of  sounds  or  bougies  was,  however,  to  be  continued 
indefinitely. 

The  urethrameter,  presented  by  me  to  the  profession  in  1874, 
consists  of  a  straight  canula,  about  10  millimetres  in  circumference, 
terminating  in  a  series  of  short  steel  springs  (B),  hinged  upon  the 
canula.  These  are  connected  also  by  hinge  joints  with  the  termi- 
nus of  a  fine  metallic  rod,  which  traverses  the  interior  of  the 
canula,  and  is  moved  by  the  stationary  screw  at  the  handle  of  the 
instrument.  By  the  action  of  the  screw  this  rod  is  made  to  retract 
the  springs,  causing  them  to  assume  an  elliptoid,  or  bulbous  form 
(A),  which  increases  or  decreases  in  circumference  from  15  to  45 
millimetres,  in  harmony  with  the  movement  of  the  screw.  To  the 
screw  is  attached  an  indicator,  which  traverses  a  dial  marked  off  in 
millimetres,  and  shows  the  exact  degree  of  the  expansion  of  the 
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bulb.  A  thin  rubber  stall  (C),  drawn  over  the  end  of  the  closed  instrament,  pro- 
tects the  urethra  from  injury,  and  prevents  the  access  of  the  urethral  secretions  to 
the  interior  of  the  instrament.  When  introduced,  closed,  into  a  healthy  urethra, 
as  far  as  the  bulbo-membranous  junction,  and  then  expanded  to  a  point  which  is 
recognized  by  the  patient  as  completely  filling  the  urethra,  and  is  yet  easily 
movable,  the  index  on  the  dial  then  shows  the  normal  calibre  of  the  urethra  at 
that  point  By  the  term  normal  calibre,  I  understand  the  limit  of  easy  distension 
without  ii^ury  to  healthy  mucous  membrane. 

Accurate  measurements  of  a  large  number  of  normal  urethrsd  by  means  of  the 
urethrameter,  show  that  there  is  great  variation  in  the  size  of  the  urethra  in 
•different  individuals,  and  hence,  that  a  fixed  standard  is  impossible.  The  urethra 
varies  from  28  mm.  in  circumference  to  40  mm.  or  more,  and  the  average  is  not 
less  than  32  mm.  It  may,  furthermore,  be  demonstrated  by  these  measurements 
that  the  urethra  bears  a  certain  definite  relation  in  size  to  the  organ  in  which  it 
is  situated.  That  when  the  flaccid  penis  measures  7*05  centimetres,  or  3  inches 
in  circumference  (at  about  the  middle  of  the  penile  portion),  the  urethra  has  a 
capacity  of  30  mm.  When  the  penis  measures  3^  inches  (8*01  c.)  the  urethra  will 
be  found  to  have  a  normal  calibre  of  32  millimetres  in  circumference;  3i 
inches,  34 ;  3|  inches,  36 ;  4  inches,  38 ;  4}.  inches,  40  m.  in  circumference, 
or  more^  the  urethra  increasing  in  size  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  penis,  two 
millimetres  for  every  \  inch  of  penile  circumference.  In  several  hundred 
cases  measured,  the  urethral  calibre  was  often  over,  and  nevet'  under,  the  foregoing 
figures. 

A  knowledge  of  these  positions,  established  by  subsequent  experience  applied 
to  urethral  explorations,  make  it  possible  to  ascertain,  with  an  exactness  previously 
unattained,  not  alone  the  normal  calibre  of  the  urethra,  but  as  a  rule  the  locality 
and  degree  of  stricture  in  any  given  case. 

My  dilating  urethrotome,  first  presented  to  the  profession  in  1871,  was  con- 
structed for  the  complete  division — the  absolute  sundering  of  strictures — on  a 
basis  of  exact  knowledge  of  the  normal  calibre  of  the  patient's  urethra,  and  of 
the  locality  and  degree  of  stricture.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  pair  of  steel 
straps  connected  together  with  short  pivotal  bars,  on  the  plan  of  the  ordinary 
paridlel  ruler— as  shown  in  the  expanded  instrument.  Fig.  50.     Its  expansion 


Fig.  50. 


Dilating  Urethrotome. 


and  contraction  are  effected  by  means  of  a  screw  which  traverses  the  handle, 
connected  with  the  lower  shaft,  and  is  moved  by  the  finger-button.  This 
screw  acts  against  the  upper  bar  of  the  instrument  as  a  fixed  point,  and  on  being 
turned  moves  the  lower  bar,  dilating  or  contracting  the  size  of  the  instrument. 
To  the  screw  is  attached  an  indicator  which  is  thus  made  to  traverse  a  dial  placed 
upon  the  upper  bar,  which  registers  exactly,  in  millimetres,  the  degree  of  separa- 
tion of  the  bars,  and  thus  the  amount  of  dUatation  which  is  being  effected  in  any 
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given  case.  Up  to  this  point  tb^  instrument  is  simply  a  dilator  or  a  divulsor, 
and  may  be  thus  used  by  introducing  it  closed  into  the  urethra,  until  its  distal 
extremity  is  beyond  the  ascertained  point  of  stricture.  Then,  by  turning  the 
screw,  the  instrument  is  expanded,  dilating  the  stricture  up  to  the  previously 
determined  normal  calibre  of  the  urethra.  The  upper  bar  of  the  instrument  is 
traver&ed  by  a  steel  wire,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  thin  blade  not  exceeding 
two  millimetres  in  breadth,  and  when  in  place  is  concealed  in  a  deep  slot  at  the 
end  of  the  upper  bar.  Now,  by  means  of  its  handle,  the  urethrotome  is  drawn 
out  of  its  concealment  and  made  to  traverse  the  stricture  (firmly  fixed  and  made 
thin  by  the  previous  dilation),  dividing  it  quickly  and  completely. 

After  an  experience  in  over  iifty  operations,  in  1873  I  called  public  attention 
to  the  results  of  complete  division  of  urethral  stricture,  by  dilating  urethrotomy, 
in  six  cases.  A  careful  re-examination  of  these  cases,  three  at  one  year  from  the 
date  of  operation,  two  at  six  months,  and  one  at  five  months — showed  entire  free- 
dom from  stricture,  although  in  the  interval  no  instrument  of  any  description  had 
been  passed  through  the  urethra  in  either  case. 

The  apparent  radical  cure  of  the  strictures,  through  complete  division  and 
simple  maintenance  of  the  normal  calibre  of  the  urethra  until  the  wound  of 
operation  had  healed,  without  subsequent  passage  of  sounds  or  bougies,  seemed  to 
warrant  the  expectation  of  similar  good  results  in  other  cases.  After  an  experience 
with  this  method  of  nearly  ten  years,  it  may  now,  I  think,  be  safely  claimed  that 
this  expectation  has  been  amply  realized. 

A  general  summary  of  1,331  operations  made  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
above  enumerated,  may  be  found  recorded  in  my  volume  **  On  Stricture  of  the 
Male  Urethra." 

This  covered  an  experience  of  my  own  in 635  operations. 

That  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Mastin,  LL.D.     ...  * 296  „ 

I      Dr.  Thomas  R.  Brown,  Prof,  of  Surgery  in  the  College 

of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Baltimore  ....    300  „ 

Dr.  R  W.  Pease,  Prof,  of  Surgery  of  the  University  of 

Syracuse,  New  York 100  „ 

Total 1,331  „ 

Since  that  time — 

Prof.  Bevan,  of  Baltimore,  has  reported 300  operations. 

Dr.  Eldridge,  Surgeon  in  Chief  of  the  General  Hospital 

at  Yokohama,  Japan 100  „ 

Dr.  J.  L.  Little,  Prof,  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  and  Surgeon  to  St.  Luke's 
Hospital 30  „ 

My  own  additional  operations 125  „ 

Making  a  grand  total  of 2,163  operations 

without  a  death  or  permanent  disability  of  any  sort. 

There  have  been  re-examinations  reported  at  various  dates  subsequent  to 
operation,  with  the  following  results  : — 

Dr.  Bevan,  of  Baltimore,  out  of  200  tabulated  cases,  reports  thirty  re-exami- 
nations, at  periods  varying  from  four  and  a  half  months  to  two  years.  Re-contrac- 
tions were  found  in  but  two  cases. 
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Dr.  Mastin,  of  Mobile,  reports  twelve  re-examinations,  at  from  four  months  to 
two  and  a  half  years,  with  re-contraction  in  three  cases. 

Prof.  Pease,  of  Syracuse,  reports  that  out  of  his  first  series  of  forty-five  cases 
(operated  on  1875  to  1877),  re-ezamination  at  dates  between  four  months  and  two 
years  (thirteen  of  which  were  over  one  year),  showed  that  no  re-contraction  had 
taken  place  (see  Otis,  "On  Stricture,"  p.  262).  Of  his  subsequent  experience  in  296 
operations,  under  date  July  21, 1881,  he  writes  as  follows : — "  The  whole  number  of 
cases  in  my  private  practice,  of  which  I  have  a  record,  not  published,  is  273,  com- 
prising 395  strictures.  Of  this  number  forty-seven  were  deep,  or  between  6^  and 
7i  inches.  Out  of  this  series  of  273  cases,  eighty  have  been  re-examined,  at  from 
six  months  to  four  years  from  the  date  of  operation.  Out  of  this  number  of  re- 
examinations, fifty-nine  gave  perfect  results ;  twenty  cases  had  re-contraction  in 
one  or  more  strictures,  upon  twelve  of  whom  re-operations  were  made,  and  subse- 
quently dismissed  cured ;  two  have  drifted  away,  and  six  are  awaiting  a  favorable 
time  for  re-operation.  Urethral  fever  followed  in  nine  cases— in  three  very  severe. 
All  recovered,  however,  with  no  bad  results.  In  three  of  the  deep  operations 
severe  haemorrhage  followed,  controlled  by  the  perifieal  crutch.  In  fourteen  cases 
there  was  curvature  of  the  penis,  lasting  from  one  to  fifteen  months. 

Of  my  own  first  100  tabulated  cases,  out  of  thirty-six  re-examinations  with 
the  bulbous  sound,  thirty-one  were  found  free  from  stricture ;  twelve  over  6 
months,  three  over  1  year,  one  2^  years,  and  one  3  years  after  operation.  In  my 
second  series  of  136  tabulated  cases,  out  of  eighty-two  re-examined,  sixty-seven 
cases  were  found  entirely  free  from  stricture. 

3    cases    6    years,  and  over  6  mouths  after  operation. 
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In  the  second  edition  of  my  work  two  cases  were  cited,  re-examined  in 
May,  1880  (and  thus  over  eight  years  from  the  date  of  operation),  and  found  to 
be  free  from  every  trace  of  stricture,  the  urethra  being  free  to  the  passage 
of  a  30  bulbous  sound  in  one  case,  and  a  32  in  the  other.  In  the  first 
case,  five  strictures  were  originally  present,  the  smallest  of  a  calibre  of  22f.  In 
the  second  case  there  were  also  five  strictures  operated  on,  the  smallest  I6f.  In 
addition  to  these  cases  was  one  (a  surgeon,  operated  on  March  6, 1875,  for  four 
strictures,  defined  by, a  24f.  bulb,  in  a  urethra  of  normal  calibre,  36f.  He- 
examined  May,  1880,  and  found  free  from  stricture  by  the  easy  passage  of  a  36 
bidbous  sound — six  years  after  operation — and  no  instrument  introduced  in 
the  interval  Again,  within  the  last  two  months  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
re-examining  two  other  cases ;  one  (the  first),  whose  strictures,  four  in  number* 
were  divided  from  28f.  to  the  normal  urethral  calibre  (in  this  case  36f).  The  second, 
where  six  strictures  were  originally  present,  ranging  from  24f.  to  36f.  in  a  urethra 
of  38f. ;  and  when  an  acute  inflammatory  discharge  had  been  present  for  over  four 
months.  In  each  of  these  cases  a  radical  cure  was  demonstrated :  in  the  former, 
seven  years  after  operation,  and  the  latter  over  eight  years. 

Dr.  Stuart  Eldridge,  of  Yokohama  (formerly  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
Georgetown  University,  U.S.A.),  reported  a  case  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal 
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of  May,  1879,  where,  from  long-standing  disease,  the  urethra  was  contracted  to  a 
filiform  size  throughout  the  auti-bulbous  portion.  The  operation  of  M.  Maison- 
neuve  was  first  performed,  and  this  immediately  was  followed  by  the  introduction 
of  my  dilating  urethrotome,  and  the  urethra  raised  through  its  use  to  the  supposed 
original  calibre  of  the  canal.  The  patient  made  a  good  recovery,  and  on  a  post- 
mortem examination  of  the  case  made  two  and  a  half  years  after  the  operation, 
the  urethra  was  found  to  be  entirely  free  from  stricture.  In  his  description  of 
the  post-mortem  appearances,  Dr.  Eldridge  says : — "  The  most  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  specimen  failed  to  discover  the  slightest  pathological  constriction  at 
any  point ;  while  neither  thickening  nor  induration  could  be  discovered  by  the 
most  painstaking  search."  This  statement  was  fully  verified  through  the  specimen 
which  was  forwarded  to  me  by  Dr.  Eldridge,  and  presented  to  the  New  York 
Pathological  Society,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1679. 

When  it  comes  to  be  considered  that  the  operations  reported  in  the  foregoing 
pages  have  occurred  in  the  practice  of  but  six  surgeons,  and  that  many  hospitals 
in  America,  and  nearly,  if  not  quite,  every  hospital  in  the  City  of  New  York  is 
supplied  with  instruments  for  the  performance  of  dikting  urethrotomy,  and  that 
the  operation  there  is  no  Idnger  considered  a  novelty;  when,  also,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  operation  is  practised  by  many  surgeons  in  private  practice  in 
America,  it  will  be  understood  that  a  record  of  operations  considerably  exceeding 
iiwo  thousand,  might,  had  this  occasion  been  sooner  anticipated,  have  been  greatly 
increased,  and  have  still  further  confirmed  the  statements  as  to  the  safety  and 
utility  of  the  operation  of  dilating  urethrotomy. 

In  my  own  experience  of  over  seven  hundred  operations,  not  only  have  I  never 
had  a  death  or  a  permanent  disability  of  any  sort,  but  I  can  say  to-day,  that  I 
have  never  performed  the  operation— as  advised  in  the  foregoing  pages — either 
to  my  own  regret  or  without  marked  and  acknowledged  benefit  to  the  person  so 
operated  on.  The  operation  of  dilating  urethrotomy,  like  any  other  legitimate 
surgical  procedure,  is  important  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  difficulty  and  the 
gravity  of  the  complications  present. 

In  subjects  affected  with  disease  of  the  bladder  or  kidneys,  any  operation  on 
the  urinary  apparatus  is  more  or  less  hazardous.  Dilating  urethrotomy,  however, 
has  been  fuUy  demonstrated  to  be  the  least  so,  as  in  its  performance  the  least 
degree  of  injury,  necessary  to  division  of  stricture  is  inflicted,  and  besides,  in  th« 
very  great  proportion  of  cases,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pass  any  instrument 
through  the  deep  urethra,  or  beyond  the  locality  of  the  stricture. 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  statement  of  authorities,  who  have  not  examined 
the  urethra  by  means  of  the  urethrameter,  but  who  have  made  up  their  statistics 
from  post-mortem  inspection,  it  will  be  found  that  by  far  the  greatest  majority 
of  strictures  calling  for  operation,  or  any  other  treatment,  are  situated  in  the 
penile  urethra,  and  will  be  found  in  less  frequency  the  further  we  recede  from  the 
meatus  urinarius.  In  point  of  fact,  being  the  result  of  inflammatory  action,  stric- 
ture will  be  found  most  frequent  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  urethra  where  in- 
flammations are  most  frequent  and  severe. 

In  my  experience,  the  greatest  number  of  strictures  which  call  for  operative 
measures,  are  the  so-called  "  strictures  of  large  calibre,''  which  produce  and  pro- 
long urethral  discharges,  sometimes  causing  reflex  disturbances,  which  result  in 
recurring  epididymitis,  spasmodic  stricture,  and  retention  of  urine,  frequent  mic- 
turition (painless  or  otherwise),  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  neuralgias — abdominal, 
dorsal,  or  sciatic ;  and  besides,  are  the  possible  cause  of  a  legion  of  troubles,  mental 
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as  well  as  physical  which  can  only  be  efficiently  reached  by  removal  of  the 
stricture.  For  all  such  cases,  dilating  urethrotomy  presents  a  promise,  more  or 
less  positive,  of  speedy  and  permanent  relief,  and,  as  a  rule,  when  properly  per- 
formed, results  in  a  radical  cure  of  the  stricture.] 


Description  of  a  New  Surgical  Engine. 
Dr.  G.  A.  BoNWiLL,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  the  same  in  many  respects  as  the  dental  engine.  It  has  the  same  sized 
driving  wheel,  frame,  flexible  arm  and  hand-piece,  except  heavier.  The  driving 
wheel  has  attached  to  it  two  geared  wheels,  with  a  cranJic  to  be  used  by  hand,  by 
which  the  speed  is  increased  to  16,000,  and  even  18,000  revolutions  per  minute. 
It  can  be  used  by  foot-power,  also,  as  a  dental  engine. 

Any  number  of  special  instruments  can  be  attached  at  the  etid  of  the  flexible 
arm.  Circular  saws,  from  half  inch  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  can  be  used  for 
any  of  the  migor  operations  upon  the  bones,  also  a  reciprocating  saw,  which  cuts 
both  ways,  moving  only  three-eight bs  of  an  inch,  and  making  15,000  cuts  at  each 
movement  (30,000  both  ways),  which  cuts  the  bone  as  smoothly  as  if  done  with  a 
plane.  By  it,  resections  of  every  bone  in  the  body  can  be  made.  A  screw  attach- 
ment is  made  to  the  handle  of  the  saw,  which  is  fastened  into  the  bone  to  be  cut, 
holding  it  firmly  to  the  frame  of  the  saw.  With  this  the  thigh  bone  can  be 
resected  as  &r  up  as  the  upper  third,  and  the  end  cut  off  at  any  angle  with 
mathematical  precision. 

The  great  speed  enables  the  surgeon  to  drill  a  hole  of  any  size  up  to  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  any  bone  lying  loose  in  the  tissues,  in  which  screws  can  be  placed, 
and  the  bones  held  by  them  as  a  splint  until  ossific  imion  takes  place,  and  then 
unscrewed.  There  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  result  of  such  an  operation,  as  the 
bones  can  be  cut  so  as  to  come  into  direct  apposition  and  there  held  by  the  screw 
splints.  The  bones  can  be  riddled  with  holes  in  a  few  moments,  where  stimulation 
is  needed  to  throw  out  new  material  for  union. 

Large  burrs  of  half  to  one  inch  in  diameter  are  supplied,  by  which  necrosed 
bone,  whether  occupying  but  a  limited  area^  or  the  full  length  of  the  longest  shaft, 
can  be  attacked  and  the  parts  shaved  down  in  a  few  moments,  an  operation 
which  may  take  hours  by  the  chisel  and  mallet.  Besides  saving  so  much  time  for 
anaesthetising  the  patient,  the  parts  are  sure  to  be  smoothly  done  and  aU  dead  bone 
removed. 

By  the  saws,  burrs  and  drills,  sections  of  bone  can  be  removed,  taking  only 
such  as  are  diseased,  and  preserving  the  continuity  of  the  remaining  portion ;  one 
of  the  most  important  advances  in  surgery. 

The  removal  of  mucous  surfaces,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  them  in  union  by 
suture,  is  no  small  part  of  its  function.  Operations  upon  the^  womb  and  any  of  the 
soft  tissues  in  any  part  of  the  body  can  have  the  mucous  membrane  cut  off  without 
injury  to  the  sub-mucous  substances,  and  healthy  granulation  by  first  intention  is 
the  result. 

The  importance  of  this  engine  in  this  branch  of  surgery  alone  is  of  vast  import 
Its  success  here  is  beyond  dispute.  Instead  of  steel  burrs,  coarse  corundum 
wheels,  made  of  shellac  as  a  body,  rasp  off  the  surface  as  if  done  with  the  keenest 
knife,  and  much  smoother,  and  nothing  but  the  mucous  surface  is  taken. 
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Where  stone  in  the  bladder  can  be  reached  within  four  inches,  a  diamond  drill 
in  the  engine  can  be  used  to  puncture  the  stone  with  numerous  holes,  which 
destroys  its  cohesive  powers,  and  the  stone  can  be  broken  with  impunity  by  the 
fingers  or  weak  forceps. 

Where  the  stone  can  be  held  even  slightly,  the  drill  works  fast  and  certain, 
and  without  moving  it  out  of  position. 

The  diamond  cuts  very  rapidly  on  slight  pressure  and  plenty  of  water,  and 
tbere  is  little  danger  of  displacing  the  stone. 

In  trephining,  a  section  can  be  removed  of  any  shape  wiUiout  endangering  the 
membranes  beneath. 


Suppuration  within  Right  Knee-joint :  co-existing  Necrosis  o/ 
Right  Tibia :  Drainage  of  Knee-joint  by  Channels  gouged 
out  through  head  of  Tibia  from  below.     Bony  Anchylosis. 
Subsequent  Fracture  through  head  of  Tibia.     Recovery. 
Dr.  W.  Newman,  Stamford. 

A  girl,  aged  14,  came  under  notice  June,  1880,  poor  and  ill-nourished.  For  six 
months  had  had  necrosis  of  right  tibia,  and  for  some  weeks  implication  of  knee- 
joint  ;  joint  muQh  distended  and  seat  of  continual  pain.  Large  sequestrum  re- 
moved from  tibia.  Joint  conditions  so  bad  that  amputation  through  thigh  was  pro> 
posed  as  only  means  of  saving  life,  but  this  was  absolutely  negatived.  Free  openings 
made  by  gouge  from  below  upwards  on  two  occasions  through  tibial  head  into  cavity 
of  joint  with  immediate  relief,  large  discharge  of  pus  and  diminution  of  tension. 

Six  months  afterwards  was  discharged  with  firm  anchylosis  between  tibia  and 
femur,  in  good  health,  and  with  a  limb  which  bade  fair  to  be  very  useful. 

Within  a  month  after  leaving  infirmary  had  a  severe  fall :  the  limb  was  bent 
backwards  as  she  fell.  Three  weeks  after  accident  the  limb  was  found  to  be  at  au 
obtuse  angle,  and  there  was  fracture  through  the  tibial  head.  Limb  straightened 
at  once  under  anaesthetics,  grating  evident  during  the  manipulations.  Treated  as 
recent  fracture  ;  eight  weeks  afterwards  consolidation  had  well  advanced,  and  again 
the  child  is  able  to  walk  with  crutches,  bearing  some  weight  on  the  damaged  limb. 


Papers  on  the  following  subjects  were  offered,  but,  from  want  of  time,  were  not 
communicated  to  the  Section : — 

L'Aj^icaiion  de  la  M^g^thoni^trie  au  Traitement  de  la  Fracture  Simple  du 

Femur. 
Dr.  Houzi  DE  l'Aulnoit,  Lille. 

Des  mites  de  la  Fracture  du  Tihia  seuly  et  de  la  Resection  PartieUe  du  Perone  dans 

let  Fractures. 
Dr.  F.  CuiGNBT,  Lille. 

Systhme  des  Proportions  Appliguh  d  la  Situation  des  LUerlignes  Articidaires. 
Pro£  O.  SoiTPAET,  Ghent. 

Ueber  den  Werth  und  Vomige  der  Urethrot(/mia  interna  nach  Maisonneuve^ 
Prof.  KosiusKi,  Warsaw. 
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INAUGURAL   ADDRESS, 

by  the  president, 

Professor  THOMAS  LONGMORE,  C.B., 

Professor  of  Military  Surgery  in  the  Army  Medical  School  at  Netley. 

Colleagues  of  the  naval  and  military  services  of  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  and 
all  friends  who  are  good  enough  to  fissist  in  the  work  of  this,  the  Section  of  Military 
Medicine  and  Surgery, — Allow  me,  in  the  first  place,  to  say  how  sensible  I  am  of  the 
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honourable  and  responsible  nature  of  the  position  in  which  I  have  been  placed  as 
President  of  this  Section,  and  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  trust  you  have  reposed  in 
me.  I  accepted  the  office  with  very  gpreat  diffidence,  in  obedience  to  expressed  wishes 
which  I  felt  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  comply  with.  I  only  entertained  the  hope 
that  I  might  be  able  to  discharge  its  duties  satisfactorily  with  the  help  of  the  eminent 
yice-presidentsy  council,  and  other  officers  of  the  Section,  on  whose  support  and  assist- 
ance I  felt  assured  I  might  confidently  rely. 

In  the  second  pUoe  I  wish,  in  the  name  of  my  British  colleagues,  to  say  a  word  of 
welcome  to  our  foreign  friends,  who  have  not  hesitated  to  come  in  many  instances  from 
places  at  remote  distances,  to  join  in  the  labours  of  this  section.  We  feel  honoured  that 
men  so  distinguished  in  the  science  and  practice  of  naval  and  military  surgery  should 
have  come  among  us,  many  of  whom  bear  names  that  are  not  only  household  words  in 
their  own  respective  countries,  but  are  familiar  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  the 
progress  of  military  medical  science  is  watched,  and  improvements  in  its  practice  are 
studied.  It  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  me  to  welcome  those  of  our  foreign  co^fyhres  who 
have  been  able  to  attend  the  Congress ;  for  among  them  are  many  who  have  been 
friendly  colleagues  at  previous  meetings  in  various  parts  of  Europe  for  purposes  closely 
akin  to  the  objects  of  our  present  gathering — the  advancement  of  surgical  knowledge 
and  the  improvement  of  the  means  of  alleviating  the  sufferbgs  inseparable  from  a  state 
of  warfare.  We  hope  that  our  foreign  friends  may  find  themselves  well  repaid  for  their 
journey  to  London  on  the  present  occasion;  and 'that,  on  returning  to  their  respective 
countries,  they  may  not  only  feel  that  the  part  of  the  time  which  has  been  devoted  to 
the  discussions  at  the  sectional  meetings,  and  to  observation  of  the  scientific  collections 
which  have  been  specially  formed  for  the  occasion,  has  been  passed  profitably,  but  that 
also  the  time  spent  in  our  social  gatherings  has  afforded  an  opportunity  of  renewing  old 
friendships  and  forming  fresh  associations  which  will  remain  sources  of  very  mi^y 
pleasant  reminiscences  in  the  future. 

Although  this  is  the  seventh  meeting  of  the  International  Medical  Congress,  it  ia 
the  first,  I  am  informed,  at  which  there  has  been  a  special  section  for  the  consideration 
of  subjects  connected  with  military  medical  and  surgical  practice ;  and  yet  there  seems 
to  be  a  wide  field  of  work  for  such  a  section  in  a  professional  congress  of  the  kind. 
Although  the  true  principles  of  medicine  and  surgery  must  be  true  everywhere,  in 
military  as  in  civil  practice,  yet  everyone  practically  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
inseparable  from  service  in  the  field  knows  that  the  application  of  those  principles  has 
perforce  to  be  so  modified  that  the  modes  of  application  themselves  become  a  distinct 
branch  of  study.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  the  mere  physical  or  manual 
application  of  these  principles — to  the  performance  of  a  surgical  proceeding  in  this  way 
or  that  way — ^I  refer  to  matters  of  far  more  general  influence.  Consider  how  the  whole 
range  of  what  is  generally  spoken  of  as  "conservative  surgery"  has  to  be  modified  in 
field  practice  from  the  mere  influence  of  the  circumstances  by  which  our  patients  are 
surrounded  in  campaigning.  How  many  injuries  are  there  that  would  be  appropriately 
treated  in  civil  hospitals  by  an  expectant  method  of  treatment,  by  methods  calculated 
to  preserve  the  injured  parts,  and  with  good  grounds  for  hoping  to  secure  restoration 
of  their  function,  which  on  numerous  occasions  the  military  surgeon  would  not  dare 
to  undertake,  fr^m  his  acquaintance  with  the  dangers  to  life  that  such  a  pracUce 
would  entail  on  his  patients  under  the  exposures,  repeated  changes  from  station  to 
station,  and  other  sources  of  disturbance  to  which  they  would  have  to  be  subjected 
in  fidd  practice.  Bemember  also  the  special  considerations  which  arise  out  of 
the  characters  and  complications  of  the  grent  bulk  of  the  injuries  themselvea 
which  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  military  practice— those  caused  by  gunshot    How 
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fp[eai\y,  agam,  the  oonstitation,  organization,  the  internal  administration,  the  mohilitj 
of  armies,  affect  everything  hearing  on  surgical  practice  in  them ;  the  quantities  and 
descriptions  of  surgical  and  medical  materials  that  the  military  surgeon  can  have  at  his 
disposal  for  his  patients ;  the  amount  of  protection,  care,  and  attention  he  can  obtain  for 
them ;  the  means  at  his  command  for  transporting  them  from  place  to  place  without 
aggravation  of  their  ii^juries.  How  much  patient  thought,  what  prolonged  examinations 
and  triab,  what  experience  have  already  been  brought  to  bear  on  these  subjects,  and 
how  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  attain  results  which  may  harmonize  with 
military  necessities  and,  at  the  same  time,  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  patients  who 
are  placed  under  our  charge !  I  may  allude,  further,  to  the  many  subjects  for  deliberation 
whioh  the  crowding  together  of  bodies  of  troops  and  animals  in  the  close  quarters  in 
which  they  oflen  have  to  be  placed  gives  rise  to ;  the  means  of  warding  off  the  diseases 
which  such  conditions  are  apt  to  engender,  the  means  of  combating  and  extinguishing 
them  when  they  have  sprung  into  existence.  In  naval  professional  practice,  too,  in  ships 
of  war,  the  need  of  special  attention  being  given  to  many  subjects  of  medical  and  surgical 
interest  seems  to  be  obvious.  Although  the  officers  and  men  have  the  advantage  of  being 
in  theii*  ordinary  house  and  home  on  board  ship,  with  its  usual  furniture,  and  many 
things  may  be  carried  with  them  that  are  not  available  to  soldiers  in  the  field,  still,, 
in  modem  ships  of  war,  with  their  artificial  light  below  the  water-mark,  artificial  supply 
of  air,  large  amount  of  complicated  machinery,  and  limited  space  for  movement,  what  a 
necessity  there  must  be  for  special  consideration  regarding  the  means  of  preserving 
health,  and  of  the  arrangements  to  be  made,  and  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  dealing 
successfully  with  injuries  which  may  happen  on  board,  especially  when  they  occur  in 
large  numbers,  as  in  the  case  of  an  action  with  the  enemy.  I  need  not  dwell  further  on 
the  importance  of  a  section  in  such  an  International  Congress  as  the  present  being 
specially  devoted  to  subjects  bearing  on  the  pursuit  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  fleets 
and  armies.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  present  probably  have  some  personal 
experience  of  military  practice,  and,  if  so,  already  know  how  much  advantage  may  be 
anticipated  from  meeting  at  annual  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  special  pro- 
fessional topics  which  are  still  involved  in  doubt  or  obscurity ;  for  making  mutually 
known  and  sifting  the  experience  gained  under  varied  military  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions;  for  trying  to  arrive  at  definite  rules  of  practice;  and,  in  short,  for  acquiring  any 
knowledge  which  may  particularly  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the  officers  and  men  who 
depend,  often  without  power  of  appeal,  on  our  judgment  and  skill  for  restoration  to 
health  in  sickness  and  for  safety  and  repair  when  subjected  to  wounds  and  injuries. 
Although  belonging  to  all  nations,  we  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  meet  together 
without  national  jealousy,  and  with  no  other  rivalry  than  that  of  vying  with  each  other  in 
endeavours  to  discover  what  may  most  benefit  the  sick  and  wounded.  It  is  not  with  our 
province  of  thought  and  action,  as  it  is  in  some  measure  with  those  other  parts  of  military 
science  and  practice,  on  which  national  safety  or  superiority  in  power  may  depend.  A 
certain  amount  of  reticence  in  regard  to  them  is  justified  by  national  self-interest.  We 
can  speak  quite  openly  of  all  our  professional  plans  and  arrangements.  If  they  contain 
any  features  better  than  those  belonging  to  our  neighbours  of  other  countries  we  have  no 
fear  of  imparting  them.  We  hope,  indeed,  if  they  are  really  better,  that  they  may  be 
adopted  and  turned  to  account ;  for,  if  practically  applied,  our  own  people  may  possibly  be 
among  those  who  will  be  benefited  by  their  adoption.  And,  if  we  lack  anything  in  our 
military  hospital  system  which  our  neighbours  have  better  than  ourselves,  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  object  to  imparting  information  on  the  subject  to  us ; 
Uiey,  in  turn,  may  be  benefited  by  our  improvements.  Neither  surgeons  nor  patients  on 
either  side  can  be  harmed  by  mutual  confidence  in  matters  appertaining  to  technical 
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knowledge  or  departmental  arrangements.    Even  in  time  of  war  there  are  no  enemies 
within  our  sphere  of  action. 

The  subjects  on  which  observations  are  to  be  read  at  the  present  meeting  of  this 
section,  and  on  which  discussions  are  expected,  are  all  subjects  having  an  important 
bearing  on  naval  and  military  surgery.    I  need  not  enumerate  them,  as  they  are  already 
before  you  in  the  printed  programmes.    I  will  only  observe  that  the  most  urgent  of  the 
questions  named  for  debate  at  this  meeting  appears  to  be  the  manner  in  which  the  anti- 
septic treatment  of  wounds  can  be  best  carried  out  in  time  of  war.    This  question,  more  or 
less,  covers  and  influences  many  of  the  other  subjects  putdown  foroonsideration,  such  as  the 
advance  of  conservative  surgery  in  field  practice,  the  treatment  of  injuries  of  blood-vessels 
in  the  field,  improvements  in  field-hospital  equipment,  and  several  others.    As  you -well 
know,  the  experience  that  has  hitherto  been  gained  in  the  strict  application  of  aniiseptic 
principles  to  the  treatment  of  wounds  in  the  field  has  been  obtained  only  under  exceptional 
circumstances  and  is,  comparatively  speaking,  still  exceedingly  limited ;  but,  such  as  it  has 
been,  the  published  results  have  been  so  largely  superior,  both  as  regards  saving  life  and  also 
as  regards  the  restoration  of  the  usefulness  of  wounded  parts,  to  the  published  results  of 
any  other  methods  of  treatment  in  the  field,  that,  so  long  as  this  difierence  holds  its 
ground,  we  are  morally  bound  to  try  and  extend  the  practice.    All  military  surgeons, 
however,  can  readily  perceive  the  practical  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  applying  the 
antiseptic  precautions  and  details  of  treatment  inculcated  by  Lister,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
conditions  incidental  to  military  arrangements  in  time  of  war.   It  appears  to  me  that  one 
of  the  chief  points  to  be  settled,  looking  at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  military 
practice,  is  whether  the  action  on  the  air  by  the  antiseptic  spray  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  treatment ;  whether  some  of  the  other  forms  of  antiseptic  treatment  advocated  by 
eminent  surgeons  are,  or  are  not,  capable  of  producing  equally  favourable  results  P    If 
the  action  on  the  air  by  atomized  antiseptics  be  an  essential  part  of  the  proceeding,  then 
the  hope  of  applying  it  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  warfare  seems  almost 
desperate — so  free,  not  to  mention  other  obstacles,  is  the  access  of  air,  and  frequently  so 
strong  is  its  movement,  in  the  field,  at  the  dressing  station,  and  in  all  tent  hospitals. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  this  part  of  the  process  can  be  dispensed  with,  then  the  question 
will  be  greatly  simplified,  and  attention  will  only  have  to  be  directed  to  the  description 
of  antiseptic  applications  and  dressings  which  will  best  answer  the  intended  purpose,  and 
to  the  manner  in  which  these  dressings  can  be  rendered  available,  consistently  with  other 
military  requirements,  when  and  where  they  may  be  needed,  and  in  adequate  quantities 
for  meeting  the  wants  of  each  particular  occasion.  Experience  is  not  wanting  of  antiseptic 
treatment  being  carried  out  by  eminent  surgeons  in  some  civil  hospitals  without  the  use 
of  the  spray  at  the  operation  table,  and  in  other  instances  without  its  use  daring  any 
part  of  the  course  of  treatment ;  and,  it  has  been  alleged,  with  no  less  beneficial  results 
than  when  the  spray  has  been  employed.    It  remains  to  be  proved  how  far  these  obser- 
vations are  thoroughly  correct,  and  satisfactory  proof  on  the  point  can  only  be  arriTed  at 
when  sufficient  experience  has  been  collected  on  the  subject 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  at  this  meeting  an  explanation  of  the  system  by  which 
help  is  arranged  to  be  afforded  to  the  wounded  among  troops  on  active  service  according 
to  the  existing  regulations  of  the  British  service.  It  has  been  suggested  that  to  those 
who  have  not  had  occasion  to  study  the  subject  this  description  would  not  only  poesesa 
some  features  of  novelty  and  interest  in  itself,  but  would  also  furnish  indications  of  the 
extent  to  which  particdar  modes  of  treatment  of  wounds  and  injuries  might  be  capable 
of  application  under  the  arrangements  described.  In  accordance  with  this  suggestion  I 
brought  the  two  diagrams  which  you  see  before  you  as  a  ready  means  of  furnishing  the 
explanation  required. 
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The  Bargeons  who  are  now  entering  the  British  military  tnedioal  service  can  scarcely 
realize  the  greatness  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  their  branch  of  the  profession 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  When  I  commenced  ray  military  service,  the  British 
army  was  scattered  in  comparatively  small  detachments  over  the  kingdom  and  in  every 
colony.  It  was  for  the  most  part  engaged  as  a  safeguard  for  peace  and  good  order  in  our 
own  possessions,  and  occupied  in  performing  duties  that  are  now  discharged  by  police, 
rather  than  in  preparing  itself  for  the  sterner  necessities  of  a  time  of  war.  Still  more 
marked  was  this  aspect  of  matters  with  respect  to  the  army  medical  service.  It  was 
entirely  a  peace  establishment;  and  its  duties  were  conducted  as  if  there  were  no 
liability  to  the  state  of  peace  being  interrupted.  Nothing  was  prepared  for  a  condition 
of  war,  whether  as  regards  plans  of  administration  for  field  service,  organization  of  field 
hospital  establishments,  means  of  transporting  sick  and  wounded  during  a  campaign, 
or  the  descriptions  of  field  hospital  equipment  to  be  employed.  The  results  of  the  prac- 
tical experience  in  these  matters  which  had  been  gained  during  the  Peninsular  campaigns 
had  gradually  disappeared.  In  conducting  the  duties  of  the  medical  service,  the  attention 
had  come  to  be  largely  devoted  to  economical  details  in  small  matters,  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  produced  but  comparatively  trifling  results;  while  the  general  system  on 
which  the  hospitalization  of  the  sick  was  conducted  was  cumbrous,  wasteful,  and  need- 
lessly costly.  This  condition  of  things  received  a  rude  shock  when  the  Crimean  war 
occurred,  and  when,  as  the  Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  at  the 
time  testified,  without  any  records  or  patterns  to  guide  him,  everything  for  active  service 
in  the  field,  both  as  regards  the  field-hospital  establishments,  kinds  of  supplies,  and  forms 
of  ambulance  vehicle,  had  to  be  improvised  for  the  occasion.  The  break-down  from 
want  of  systematic  preparation  which  then  occurred  (not  a  break-down  so  far  as  the 
surgical  staff  were  individually  concerned,  but  a  break-down  in  respect  to  the  establish- 
ments with  which  they  were  connected)  led  to  prolonged  investigations,  which  not  only 
demonstrated  the  need  for  a  thorough  reform  of  departmental  arrangements  and  regu- 
lations, but  also  showed  the  directions  in  which  the  changes  were  required  to  be  made. 
The  experience  of  successive  wars  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States 
since  that  period  has,  step  by  step,  led  to  further  developments  in  military  medical 
organization  for  field  service  co  less  than  it  has  done  in  the  purely  combatant  parts  of 
the  army. 

The  principal  problem  which  the  medical  department  has  had  to  solve  has  been  to 
devise  a  scheme  by  which  help  and  protection  should  be  afforded  speedily  and  effectively 
to  the  wounded  over  the  large  area  which  modern  battles  in  £urope  now  usually  occupy, 
and  to  provide  for  their  subsequent  treatment  so  long  as  circumstances  may  render  their 
stay  on  the  theatre'of  war  a  matter  of  necessity ;  one,  at  the  same  time,  which  should  be 
capable  of  being  modified  and  adapted  to  all  the  varying  conditions  of  warfare — that  is, 
variations  as  to  features  of  country,  difference  of  climate,  seasons,  numbers  of  troops 
engaged,  opportunities  of  shelter,  and  other  such  matters ;  that  should  not  only  not 
impede,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  work  in  harmony  with,  all  the  other  military 
arrangements ;  that  should  be  economical  in  regard  to  the  number  of  officers  and  men 
employed;  that  should  include  an  equipment  which,  while  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
hospital  service,  should  not  exceed  the  means  of  transporting  it;  and,  lastly  and  particu- 
larly, a  scheme  that,  as  regards  the  personnel  necessary  for  the  field-hospital  and  ambu- 
lance duties,  should  be  little  more  than  a  redistribution  of  the  personnel  ordinarily 
employed  in  the  stationary  hospitals  at  home ;  so  that,  acting  as  a  peace  establishment 
as  long  as  peace  might  last,  the  personnel  should,  at  a  very  short  notice,  be  capable  of 
being  organized  and  arranged  into  the  different  parts  composing  the  war  establishment. 

The  plan  adopted  for  accomplishing  these  various  objects  may,  for  description,  be 
Paiit  II.  II 
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conyeniently  divided  into  two  parts— viz. :  (1)  that  for  the  medical  service  from  the  base 
of  operations  to  the  limit  of  the  area  of  active  operations  of  the  army  in  the  field,  and  (2) 
that  for  the  medical  service  with  the  army  itself.  The  hospital  establishments  belonging 
to  these  two  divisions  of  the  medical  service  are  shown  separately  in  the  two  diagrams. 
They  are  mutually  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  each  other,  although  connected  and 
working  in  concert;  and  they  differ  in  their  qualities,  administration,  and  in  many 
articles  of  their  equipment,  although  the  officers  and  men  of  the  army  medical  depart* 
ment  serving  in  them  are  interchangeable.  The  establishments  at  the  base  of  military 
operations  and  along  the  lines  of  communication  with  the  army  have  more  or  less  of  a 
stationary  character,  while  the  others  are  organized  for  being  as  movable  as  the  troops 
which  they  accompany. 

In  making  a  survey  of  these  establishments  it  must  necessarily  be  a  rapid  and  ratiier 
superficial  one.  It  will  be  convenient,  perhaps,  to  start  from  the  base  and  to  follow  them 
to  the  front,  so  far  as  the  establishments  along  the  lines  of  communication  with  aa  army 
in  the  field  are  concerned. 

The  insular  position  of  our  country  leads  to  complications  in  the  medical  preparations 
for  war  from  which  continental  nations  are  for  the  most  part  free.  The  officers  and  men 
of  the  medical  service  must  at  first  be  conveyed  in  detached  bodies  on  board  ship,  as  well 
as  the  hospital  stores  and  equipment.  The  vehicles  which  are  to  convey  the'  stores,  as 
well  as  the  carriages  for  the  wounded,  must  be  made  capable  of  being  folded  up  into  con- 
venient packages  for  being  carried  by  sea  to  the  place  where  the  army  is  to  be  foriped 
before  commencing  its  operations.  Continental  armies  can  generally  move  in  their 
accustomed  ways,  and  collect  their  forces  in  a  convenient  place  on  their  own  fron- 
tiers. Wherever  a  British  army  may  have  to  be  condentrated  for  hostile  purposes,  whether 
on  part  of  a  coast  belonging  to  a  friendly  ally,  or  whether  it  be  in  a  position  secured  by 
force  from  a  hostile  power,  the  establishment  of  a  new  hospital  in  the  place  i^  one  of  the 
first  necessities  experienced.  It  is  required  at  once  to  receive  the  sick  and  hurt  who 
have  accumulated  in  the  transports  during  the  voyage  from  England,  and  will  be 
wanted  to  receive  the  casualties  that  are  sure  to  happen  while  the  force  is  being  collected 
and  formed  prior  to  starting  for  the  special  purpose  of  the  expedition.  It  is  required  for 
the  reception  of  all  the  medical  and  surgical  stores  that  have  been  brought  from  England 
for  use  during  the  campaign.  If  the  position  is  retained  as  the  base  of  operations,  the 
hospital  thus  established  will  continually  grow  in  importance  as  long  as  the  campaign 
lasts.  When  once  the  military  operations  are  in  progress,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
patients  that  result  from  them  will  find  their  way  ultimately  to  this  hospital,  and  here 
they  will  be  disposed  of,  whether  they  are  sent  back  to  activity  in  the  field  or  are  invalided 
to  England.  Again,  as  the  military  operations  approach  their  termination,  and  other  hos- 
pitals that  have  been  formed  successively  in  advance  are  broken  up,  their  occupants  will 
fall  back  upon  this  base  hospital,  so  that  it  will  be  the  last  medical  establishment  to  be 
closed  as  well  as  the  first  to  be  opened  in  a  campaign.  The  base  hospital  is  consequently 
required  to  have  a  more  permanent  character  than  other  hospitals  in  the  field.  Some 
available  buildings  are  usually  secured  for  its  occupation,  and  these  may  be  supplemented 
by  subsidiary  buildings  or  encampments,  according  to  circumstances.  The  adminis- 
trative as  well  as  the  executive  staff  are  large  in  number,  especially  the  executive  staff, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  duties  to  be  performed,  but  also 
because  it  is  the  principal  position  where  reserves  of  medical  officers  can  be  conveniently 
retained  for  replacing  casualties  in  the  field  and  for  supplying  the  demands  which  the 
military  movements  occasion. 

As  soon  as  the  army  quits  the  place  of  rendezvous  and  commences  its  march,  casualties 
will  occur  ot  vaiious  kinds,  and  often  in  larger  numbers  than  might  be  anticipated  by 
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those  who  have  not  studied  the  experience  of  sach  occasions.  While  comparatively  near 
to  the  base,  those  that  become  disabled  can  be  sent  back  to  the  general  hospital  estab- 
lished there,  bat  after  the  troops  have  advanced  to  some  distance  this  would  be  incon- 
venient, and  fresh  hospital  establishments  have  to  be  opened  at  suitable  positions  along 
the  roads  which  the  troops  are  following.  These,  then,  become  the  stationary  field 
hospitals  along  the  lines  of  communication,  or,  as  they  were  formerly  called,  tiie  reserve, 
or  intermediate,  field  hospitab.  .They  are  placed  in  situations  which  are  npt  only  suitable 
as  regards  sanitary  considerations  and  hospital  needs,  but  also  as  regards  safety ;  in 
positions  which  the  military  authorities  believe  to  be  safe  from  incursions  of  an  enemy, 
and  from  which  the  communication  with  the  front  in  one  direction,  and  with  the  base 
in  the  other  direction,  may  be  expected  to  remain  secure.  They  may  be  established  in 
buildings,  in  villages,  or  towns,  or  camps  near  them,  or  near  railway-stations.  The 
equipment  allotted  to  each  of  these  hospitals  is  very  similar  to  that  of  a  field  hospital, 
only  difiering  in  having  an  increased  quantity  of  hospital  clothing,  and  in  not  being 
supplied  with  special  transport  vehicles. 

In  front  of  the  stationary  field  hospitals,  between  them  and  the  movable  field 
establishments,  is  the  **  advanced  dep6t."  At  this  station  a  supply  of  medical  and 
surgical  supplies  and  appliances  is  stored,  ready  for  issue  to  meet  wants  in  the  bearer 
companies  and  movable  field  hospitals.  This  is  the  station,  too,  to  which  the  sick  and 
wounded  are  brought  from  the  field  by  the  bearer  company's  ambulance  waggons,  and 
from  which  they  are  forwarded  by  vehicles  obtained  from  the  commissariat  department 
to  the  stationary  hospitals  along  the  lines  of  communication  with  the  base. 

These  comprehend  the  establishments  between  the  area  of  active  military  operations 
in  the  field  and  the  base.  The  duties  to  be  performed,  so  that  the  patients  in  the 
stationary  field  hospitals  may  have  their  wants  properly  attended  to,  so  that  there  may 
be  no  interruption  of  the  movements  of  men  and  materials  between  the  field  and  the 
base  to  and  firo,  are  so  onerous  and  important  that  they  are  placed  in  the  separate 
charge  of  a  particular  surgeon-general  named  for.  the  purpose,  as  the  military  duties  are 
in  that  of  a  general  officer  distinct  from  the  general  commanding  the  troops  in  the  field. 
A  surgeon-general  acting  under  the  orders  of  a  general  officer  commanding  the  lines  of 
communication  has  the  special  direction  of  all  the  medical  duties  along  the  lines  and  at 
the  base.  He  is  responsible  to  the  surgeon-^eral-in-chief  of  the  army  for  their  regular 
fulfilment.  The  hospitals  and  the  movements  of  sick  along  each  road  of  communication 
are  supervised  by  a  deputy  surgeon-general,  acting  under  the  directions  of  the  com- 
mandant of  the  road.  The  charge  of  the  advanced  dep6t  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
surgeon-major.  At  the  base  are  three  deputy  surgeons-general,  whose  respective  duties 
are  indicated  on  the  plan  before  you.  It  is  at  the  base  hospitals  and  in  the  stationary 
field  hospitals  along  the  lines  of  communication  with  the  army  that  the  regulations 
direct  all  civilian  surgeons  and  other  persons  affording  voluntary  aid  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  to  be  employed. 

The  establishments  with  the  army  actually  operating  in  the  field  must  now  be 
glanced  at.  They  are  of  three  kinds:  (1)  The  regimental  establishment.  (2)  The 
bearer  company.  (3)  The  field  hospital.  It  will  be  more  convenient  to  trace  these 
from  the  front  to  the  rear,  from  the  fighting  line  to  the  line  of  the  field  hospitab,  this 
being  the  direction  in  which  help  has  to  be  afforded  by  them  on  the  occurrence  of  an 
action  with  the  enemy. 

The  first  surgical  establishment  belongs  to  the  battalions  and  other  bodies  of  troops 
composing  the  brigades  and  divbiona  of  the  army,  and  is  of  a  very  spare  character.  It 
is  only  organized  for  giving  temporary  help  during  halts  of  the  troops  on  the  march, 
or,  in  case  of  action,  affording  such  primary  aid  to  the  wounded  as  may  be  necessary 
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before  the  second  establishment,  the  bearer  company,  can  reach  the  spot.  Each  corps 
has  a  surgeon  with  it,  and  two  men  of  each  company  are  trained  as  stretcher-bearers. 
These  form  the  corps  field  surgical  staff.  The  ordinary  equipment  consists  of  two 
**  medical  field  companions,"  cases  containing  surgical  materials  and  medicines,  carried 
by  straps  over  the  shoulder,  two  water-bottles  per  company,  and  a  stretcher  per 
company,  carried  in  the  company  cart.  In  case  of  a  corps  being  detached  on  outpost  or 
other  duties,  larger  cases,  field  panniers,  carried  on  the  backs  of  pack  animals,  and  other 
equipment,  according  to  circumstances,  ar.e  supplied. 

The  second  establishment,  the  bearer  company,  is  the  most  important  source  of  aid 
in  case  of  the  occarrence  of  an  action,  and  is  very  fully  and  carefully  equipped  for  its 
duties.  It  comprises  the  means  of  performing  all  surgical  operations  of  urgent 
necessity,  and  of  applying  surgical  dressings  and  giving  preliminary  aid  to  all  wounded, 
wherever  they  may  be  met  with,  before  their  removal  to  the  field  hospitals  in  the  rear. 
It  is  specially  organized  for  giving  this  aid  in  a  systematic  manner  at  certain  important 
stations:  in  the  immediate  rear  of  the  fighting  line;  at  places  to  which  the  badly 
wounded  are  first  carried,  and  where  they  can  be  transferred  to  wheeled  conveyances ; 
and  at  the  established  dressing-stations.  It  is  by  the  bearer  company  that  the  wounded 
are  removed  from  help-station  to  help-station,  on  stretchers  from  tiie  place  of  fighting  to 
the  transfer  or  collecting  station,  by  ambulance-waggons  from  the  transfer  to  the 
dressing-station,  and  again  from  the  dressing-station  to  the  field  hospitals,  and  from 
them  again  subsequently  to  the  advanced  dep6t.  To  accomplish  all  these  purposes,  each 
bearer  company  in  the  field  has  a  considerable  personnel,  over  fwo  hundi-ed  in  number, 
allotted  to  it — medical  officers,  officers  of  orderlies,  transport  officer,  men  of  the  Army 
Hospital  Corps,  stretcher-bearers,  drivers,  and  artificers.  The  details  of  these  establish- 
ments may  be  found  in  the  Code  of  Army  Medical  Regulations.  The  equipment  is  also 
large,  and  includes  all  the  supplies  for  forming  the  dressing-stations,  for  performing  the 
necessary  surgical  duties,  stores  of  medical  comforts,  the  ambulance  conveyances,  and  a 
variety  of  articles,  the  lists  of  which  are  also  laid  down  in  the  Medical  Regulations. 
Each  bearer  company  is  divisible  into  two  "  half  bearer  companies,"  with  personnel  and 
equipment  complete  for  its  duties.  The  whole  company  is  under  the  command  of  a 
surgeon-major.  Four  such  companies  constitute  a  bearer  column,  the  complement  for 
an  army  corps ;  and  one  of  these  companies  has  its  transport  and  equipment  adapted  for 
work  in  a  mountainous  country,  where  wheeled  transport  could  not  be  employed.  The 
command  of  a  bearer  company  is  a  very  responsible  one :  the  movements  of  the 
company,  whether  in  marching  with  troops,  in  camping,  or  in  discharge  of  its  special 
functions  on  the  occasion  of  an  action,  have  to  be  conducted  with  the  same  militaiy 
discipline  and  precision  as  the  movements  of  all  other  parts  of  the  army ;  the  bearers 
must  be  drilled  and  exercised  in  the  proper  modes  of  carrying  the  wounded,  and  both 
they  and  the  men  of  the  Army  Hospital  Corps  must  be  taught  and  practised  in  the 
modes  of  rendering  first  assistance  in  the  absence  of  surgical  aid.  All  this  constitutes 
part  of  the  work  which  is  now  systematically  done  in  the  Army  Hospital  Corps  Training 
Dep6t  at  Aldershot.  I  may  here  mention  that  arrangements  have  been  kindly  made  by 
the  principal  medical  officer  and  the  medical  staff  at  Aldershot,  to  receive  a  certain 
number  of  visitors  who  may  wish  to  attend  the  bearer-company  exercises  at  that  station 
on  the  10th  instant.  It  is  all  the  more  important  that  the  duties  of  the  bearer  company 
should  be  performed  with  thorough  efficiency,  especially  as  regards  the  preliminary 
dressing  and  treatment  of  the  wounded,  as,  owing  to  the  great  range  of  modem  pro- 
jectiles, the  field  hospitals,  as  shown  by  modern  experience  in  European  warfare,  are 
oden  established  so  far  away  from  the  place  of  conflict,  that  many  hours  may  elapse 
before  the  wounded  in  the  transport  vehicles  will  be  able  to  reach  them  and  get  fresh 
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sargical  help.  This  is  especially  liable  to  happen  when  an  .action  only  ceases  as  daylight 
is  declining,  and  the  roads  between  the  battle-ground  and  the  places  where  the  field 
hospitals  have  been  established  become  encumbered  by  military  vehicles  of  all  sorts,  as 
well  as  by  the  movements  of  troops. 

The  field  hospitals  remain  to  be  noticed.  A  great  deal  of  thonght  has  been  given  to 
the  proper  constitution  of  the  establishments  so  as  to  combine  qualities  of  portability 
and  readiness  at  any  time  for  use  with  the  requisite  efficiency.  A  field  hospital  must  be 
so  arranged  as  to  be  always  within  reach  of  the  troops ;  ready  for  reception  of  the 
wounded  from  the  bearer  company,  shortly  ader  the  occurrence  of  an  action,  with  all 
requisite  means  for  their  protection,  care,  and  treatment,  for  at  least  several  days,  if 
necessary ;  and  it  must  be  capable,  as  soon  as  the  patients  have  been  removed  from 
it  to  the  advanced  dep6t,  of  being  quickly  packed  up  again  ready  for  further  movement 
forward,  so  as  to  be  available  for  the  reception  of  a  relay  of  patients  in  case  of  another 
action  with  the  enemy.  The  field  hospital,  as  now  arranged  in  the  British  service,  U 
fitted  fbr  the  reception  of  200  patients.  The  requisite  number  of  tents,  each  calculated 
for  four  patients,  is  carried  for  acommodating  the  whole  number,  but  if  a  farmhouse  with 
ont-buildings  be  available,  or  suitable  houses  in  a  village  can  be  obtained,  the  tents  would 
probably  not  be  employed.  Each  field  hospital  has  its  personnel,  equipment,  and 
transport  so  arranged  as  to  be  c  ipable  of  division  into  two  half  field  hospitals  complete 
for  100  patients.  Twelve  field  hospitals  form  part  of  each  army  corps^  two  being 
allotted  to  each  division  of  the  army  corps,  the  remaining  six  being  reserved  for  disposal 
wherever  they  may  be  specially  needed.  In  addition  to  four  store  waggons  for  the  ward 
and  cooking  material  and  medical  stores,  four  for  tentage  and  equipment,  and  two  water- 
carts,  each  movable  field  hospital  has  two  pharmacy  waggons,  containing  a  complete 
equipment  of  instruments,  surgical  appliances,  medicines,  and  means  of  dispensing  their, 
with  a  stock  of  medical  comforts.  The  contents  of  the  waggons,  and  modes  of  packing 
them,  the  order  to  be  observed  on  the  line  of  march,  and  the  plan  of  encamping  a  field 
hospital,  with  other  details  regarding  such  establishments,  may  also  be  found  in  the 
Army  Medical  Regulations. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  account  I  have  just  given  that  the  regulated  plan  of 
medical  and  surgical  assistance  for  troops  on  active  service  is  a  very  complete  one,  and 
that  it  anticipates  all  the  w^nts  that  are  likely  to  occur  during  a  campaign.  It  is 
obvious  that,  to  carry  out  the  arrangements  when  the  strain  of  a  general  action  occurs, 
and  help  is  demanded  for  a  large  number  of  wounded,  previous  training,  intelligence, 
and  active  exertion  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  will  be  necessary  for  success.  An 
adequate  staff  is  provided  by  the  regulations  for  the  purpose.  In  addition  to  the  special 
surgical  and  subordinate  staff  of  the  field  hospitals  and  of  the  bearer  companies,  the 
surgeon-general-in-chief  with  the  army  corps  has  a  deputy  as  a  field-inspector,  whose 
duty  is  to  see  that  the  circulation  of  the  system  of  help  is  properly  maintained,  two 
orderly  medical  officers,  and  other  officers  to  assist  him  in  his  charge.  Each  division 
of  the  army  has  a  deputy  surgeon-general  at  its  headquarters,  and  each  battalion  and 
separate  corps  its  surgeons.  In  all  these  aiTangements,  the  calamity  of  a  state  of  warfare 
in  Europe  has  been  particularly  had  in  view.  But  even  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
even  in  half-civilized  countries,  the  general  principles  of  the  system  can  be  maintained  ; 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  carried  out  has  alone  to  vary,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  military  operations,  the  condition  of  country,  and  other  local  circumstances. 

The  sketch  I  have  laid  before  you  of  the  existing  arrangements  for  ensuring  sys- 
tematic help  and  skilled  attention  to  the  wounded  in  case  of  this  country  unhappily 
becoming  involved  in  war,  has  been  unavoidably  a  superficial  and  imperfect  one,  and  I 
must  apologize  for  its  incompleteness.    The  description,  short  and  partial  as  it  has  been. 
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may,  however,  not  be  without  some  adyantage,  if  it  has  succeeded  in  conveying  a 
general  idea  of  the  arrangementt  under  which  any  particular  system  of  treatment, 
whether  the  strictly  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds,  or  any  modification  of  it,  will  have 
to  be  applied  among  troops  when  on  field  service. 


What  did  the  late  Russo-  Turkish  Campaign  teach  us  concerning 
the  Antiseptic  Treatment  of  Wounds  in  War  ? 
Surgeon-Major  H.  Melladew,  LondoD. 

It  taught  us  that  the  more  rigidly  the  method  of  antiseptic  treatment  is  carried 
out,  the  more  brilliant  are  the  results  obtained.  However  unfavourable  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  practised,  however  much  its  completeness  of  detail  is  interfered  with, 
and  even  rendered  next  to  impossible,  yet  we  find  that  the  principle  of  antiseptics  when 
carried  out  always  conferred  benefits  upon  the  wounded,  by  lessening  their  sufierings, 
by  promoting  more  rapid  healing  of  their  injuries,  and  saving  limbs  and  lives.  It 
Ikhtens  the  work  of  the  surgical  staff  by  diminishing  the  number  of  dressings,  and 
affording  mofe  time  for  examining  the  more  extensive  injuries  and  necessary  pperations. 
More  rapid  evacuation  of  the  wounded  men  from  the  front  into  better  air  and  more 
cheerful  surroundings,  far  from  the  battle-field,  where,  with  better  food,  careful  nursing, 
and  more  thorough  rest  than  in  the  overcrowded  hospitals  near  the  theatre  of  war, 
convalescence  is  hastened,  and  many  a  man  returned  to  the  ranks  who  in  former  days 
would  probably  never  have  rejoined  his  comrades  in  the  field.  From  a  study  of  various 
reports  which  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  of  surgeons  employed  during  the  late 
Bussian  campaigns,  and  from  conversations  with  those  whom  I  had  the  privilege  to  meet 
during  a  visit  to  Russia  last  winter,  I  have  no  doubt  thftt  the  more  the  principle  of  anti- 
septics is  pushed  on  to  the  battle-field,  followed  at  the  dressing  station,  and  continued 
in  the  field  and  other  hospitals,  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  results  obtained. 

The  dictum  of  Professor  Esmarch,  that  the  *'  Schwerpunkt"  of  antiseptic  treat- 
ment is  on  the  battle -field  itself,  and  that  of  Professor  Yon  Nussbaum,  that  "the 
fate  of  the  wounded  man  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon  who  first  attends  him,"  have 
proved  themselves  true  to  the  letter  in  the  late  war.  It  was  with  primary  antiseptic 
treatment  that  Bergmann  and  Reyher  were  able  to  save  almost  all  their  cases  of  gunshot 
fractures  into  the  knee  joint. 

Other  figures,  published  by  Pirogoff,  Cammerer,  Pinkerton  (with  the  Turks),  Subbotm, 
Unterberger,  Watrazewski,  speak  in  favourable  terms  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  of 
wounds  in  war ;  but  all  reports  show  clearly  how  hopeless,  and  next  to  impossible,  it 
is  to  carry  out  the  method  in  its  completeness  of  detail  as  practised  in  peace  hospitals. 
With  the  large  numbers  of  wounded  suddenly  thrown  upon  the  surgeon's  hands,  no  one 
method  of  treatment  can  strictly  be  followed.  Follow  it  as  much  as  possible ;  for  any 
part  of  it,  however  small,  is  better  than  none.  With  the  best  will  to  carry  Listerism 
fully  into  practice.  Dr.  Bergmann,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Danube,  when  the  wounded 
were  comparatively  few  in  number,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  obstacles  which 
soon  combined  to  render  details  impossible.  The  Danube  water,  collected  for  dissolving 
the  carbolic  acid,  was  thick  with  mud  and  sand,  and  no  amount  of  acid  would  take 
away  its  foul  smell ;  there  was  no  time  for  boiling  or  filtering  it.  The  spray  diffusers 
soon  became  choked  and  useless.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  no  easy  task  to  clean 
the  wounded  limbs  of  soldiers  after  weeks  of  marching  over  the  dusty  Roumanian 
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steppes ;  and  when,  lastly,  dressings  had  been  applied,  days  and  days  followed  spent 
on  country  carts,  springless,  and  on  wheels  which  were  square  instead  of  round,  over 
a  roadless  country,  which  was  either  bottomless  with  sticky  mud,  or  overlaid  by  a  cloud 
of  the  blackest  dust. 

The  practice  of  the  more  successful  surgeon  has  always  been  to  close  the  wound  with  the 
least  delay  possible,  and  without  disturbing  it,  by  a  firm  pad  overlaid  by  cotton  wool  or  other 
antiseptic  material,  and  immobilising  the  limb  afterwards  in  case  of  fracture  or  injury  to  a 
joint,  thus  rendering  it  fit  to  bear  a  lengthened  transport,  with  the  danger  of  infection 
of  the  wound  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  boons  conferred  by  the  an- 
tiseptic treatment,  and  the  principal  aid  to  conservative  surgery.  In  Professor  Bergmann'a 
most  successful  cases  of  gunshot  fractures  into  the  knee-joint,  the  first  dressing  on  the 
battle-field  consisted  of  wrapping  the  limb,  after  it  had  been  washed  with  a  solution  of 
carbolic  acid,  in  ten  per  cent,  salicylic  cotton  wdbl,  thickly  rolled  round  the  wounded 
joint ;  a  bandage  confined  this  dressing  close  to  the  limb,  which  was  finally  immobilised 
in  plaster  of  Paris.  Many  wounds  thus  closed  by  immediate  occlusion,  were  found 
to  be  healed  on  removal  of  the  first  dressings.  One  highly  important  condition,  much 
insisted  upon,  is,  however,  attached  to  this,  that  no  examination  of  the  wound  by  probe 
or  finger  be  made  on  the  battle-field  or  dressing  station.  If  at  the  dressing  station  no 
large  cavities  are  found  to  be  opened,  and  no  large  vessels  injured,  it  suffices  to  clean 
the  parts  surrounding  the  wound  by  some  antiseptic  lotion  and  to  occlude  the  wound 
without  drainage.  Wounds  which  gape,  in  which  foreign  substances  are  apparent, 
or  which  already  show  signs  of  infection,  should  be  examined ;  if  explored,  drainage 
tubes  must  be  adjusted  before  the  dressings  are  applied.  Retained  bullets  should  not 
be  searched  for  or  extracted  at  the  dressing  station,  but  in  the  field  hospital  when  neces- 
sary in  consequence  of  inflammation  or  suppuration.  The  best  surgeons  should  be  at  the 
dressing  station,  for  here  must  be  decided  upon  the  necessity  or  otherwise  of  primary 
amputation  or  resection ;  the  general  course  of  treatment  to  be  pursued  should  here  be 
fixed.  If  an  exploration  of  the  wound  be  decided  upon,  every  eventuality  must  be  pre- 
pared for ;  if  this  is  impossible,  better  leave  the  examination  to  some  future  day.  If 
possible,  complete  antiseptic  apparatus  should  be  here,  and  it  is  a  great  desideratum 
that  the  surgeons  who  first  dress  the  serious  cases  at  the  dressing  station  should  con- 
tinue attending  them  in  the  field  hospital. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  wounds  in  modem  warfare  being  from  rifle  bullets 
are  especially  well  adapted  to  being  at  once  closed  on  the  battle-field  by  an  antiseptic  pad ; 
time  is  thus  gained  at  the  dressing  station  for  the  more  important  injuries.  The  application 
of  immobilising  dressings,  such  as  plaster  of  Paris,  <&c.,  takes  the  place  in  the  great 
majority  of  wounds  of  primary  operations  at  the  dressing  stations.  No  fracture  should 
be  moved  without  properly  applied  splints  or  other  means  of  keeping  it  thoroughly  at 
rest.  Watrazewski's  experience  of  the  plaster  of  Paris  dressings,  especially  in  gunshot 
fractures  of  the  femur,  when  applied  before  reaction  has  set  in,  is  very  unfavourable* 
The  long  transport  which  such  cases  had  borne  before  their  arrival  at  a  hospital  without 
the  possibility  of  having  them  watched,  resulted  frequently  in  blood-poisoning,  mortifi- 
cation and  gangrene.  He  recommends  Professor  Yolkmann's  flat  tin  splint  instead 
of  plaster  of  Paris.  Septic  wounds  can  be  made  aseptic  even  after  a  fortnight  has 
elapsed  between  the  receipt  of  the  injury  and  the  first  dressing;  of  this  there  is  abundant 
evidence  in  the  writings  of  Bergmann  and  Reyher. 

A  great  variety  of  dressing  materials  rendered  antiseptic  in  many  different  ways  were 
used  during  the  late  war ;  every  surgeon  on  setting  out  had  probably  the  wish  to  carry 
out  closely  the  precepts  of  the  antiseptic  treatment,  and  his  own  favourite  material  and 
method  of  using  it,  but  oircumstanoes  soon  combined  in  overwhelming  force,  obliging  him 
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to  rest  satisfied  with  but  a  Fmall  attempt,  or  even  forbade  one  altogether.  In  the  varied 
list  of  antiseptic  materials  employed  by  the  surgeons  at  work  during  the  Eusso-Turkish 
war,  carbolic  acid  is  always  found  in  solutions  of  various  strength,  or  combined  with  various 
dressing  materials,  Buch  as  cotton  wool,  gauze,  or  tow.  Of  Bardeleben*s  moist  carbolised 
tow,  Cammerer  and  the  German  surgeons  under  him  speak  in  the  highest  praise  as  a  first 
antiseptic  dressing  for  wounds  after  a  long  transport,  wounds  which  generally  were  in 
the  worst  possible  condition.  Dr.  Yahl  recommends  dry  carbolized  tow  especially  for 
transport,  as  the  wet  is  apt  to  dry  lumpy  and  cause  eczematous  rashes.  Bergmann  used 
salicylic  cotton  wool,  others  gauze;  Dr.  Gaehae  boric  lint.  Marked  success  attended  the 
labours  of  those  i^urgeons  who  carried  out  the  principle  of  antiseptics :  that  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  in  time  of  war,  hns  been  amply  proved  in  the  late  Eussian  campaigns. 
It  was  the  good  fortune  of  but  few  to  be  in  the  position  fully  to  cariry  it  out,  but  the 
reports  of  those  surgeons  who  had  the  means  at  their  disposal  amply  show  what  line  of 
treatment  should  guide  the  military  surgeon  in  future  wars,  and  that  certain  changes 
in  his  own  equipment,  as  in  that  of  the  soldier,  of  the  bearer  companies,  <&c.,  are 
urgently  called  for. 

I  hope  that  in  conclusion  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  about  an  antiseptic 
dressing  packet  proposed  to  be  carried  in  future  wars  by  every  soldier,  sewn,  if  possible, 
in  the  breast  of  his  tunic  immediately  below  the  collar  bone,  where  it  would  form  a  soil 
cushion.  ^ 

I  have  tried  several  materials  in  different  ways,  and  the  result  lies  before  yon. 

No.  1.— The  envelope  is  made  of  waterproof  cloth,  closed  air  and  water-tight.  Its 
price,  empty,  in  large  quantities,  would  be  about  three  half-pence ;  its  size,  filled,  is  4r|  by 
4  inches.  It  contains,  as  shown  in  the  open  packet,  a  full-sized  triangular  bandage 
with  safety  pin,  wrapped  round  two  squares — 3  by  3  inches  each  in  size,  of  a  new  anti- 
septic material,  called,  as  far  as  J  can  make  out  at  present — ''  wound  dressing."  These 
squares  are  each  enclosed  in  air-tight  folds  of  waterproof  paper,  closed  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  india-rubber.  When  the  "  wound  dressing"  is  taken  out  of  its  paper  enve- 
lope it  expands  again  to  its  normal  thickness,  as  shown  by  the  specimens.  One  is 
intended  for  each  wound,  to  be  overlaid  by  its  present  wrapper.  The  wholesale  price  of 
this  packet  complete  would  be  three-pence. 

Packet  No.  2  consists  of  an  envelope  of  pure  india-rubber,  and  has  similar  contents 
to  those  of  No.  1.  It  is  more  expensive  than  the  other — ^about  four-pence  wholesale, 
empty ;  and,  though  able  to  bear  a  much  greater  beat  than  it  would  under  ordinary 
circumstances  be  ever  exposed  to,  it  probably  would  not  stand  so  much  rough  usage  as 
the  other. 


Antts^tic  Treatment  of  Wounds  in  the  Field. 
By  Deputy  Inspector  General  Lilburne,  E.N.,  London. 

I  will  divide  the  subject  into  two  heads :  first,  the  method  to  be  adopted  in  the  field 
and  temporary  hospitals  while  following  the  troops  in  action ;  and,  second,  that  to  be 
pursned  in  the  stationary  hospital  at  the  base  of  operations ;  giving  special  attention  to 
the  first. 

Ist.  The  field  and  temporary  hospitals.— The  two  great  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come are  the  antiseptic  spray  and  gauze ;  the  first  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  an 
assistant  to  attend  to  it,  and  the  second  the  large  quantity  of  gauze  that  would  be 
required.  For  the  spray  I  would  substitute  a  brass  syringe  with  a  metal  nozzle,  and 
for  the  antiseptic  gauze  carbolized   oil,  a  mixture  of  eucalyptus   oil   in  spirit  and 
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water,  or,  what  would  be  more  handy  in  the  field,  a  mixture  of  this  oil  in  olive  oil 
similar  to  the  carbolized  oil.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  materials  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  proposed  treatment : — 

A  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  1  to  20. 

A  mixture  of  carbolic  acid  in  oil,  1  to  7. 

A  mixture  of  eucalyptus  oil  in  olive  oil,  1  to  10. 

A  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  40  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

Lint,  hand-made  in  preference,  as  it  is  easily  torn;  protective,  jaconet  cloth  on 
gutta-percha  tiasue ;  silver  wire  with  buttons  lor  deep  sutures ;  carbolized  and  chromi- 
cized  catgut  for  sutures  and  ligatures ;  india-rubber  tubing  or  chromicized  catgut  for 
drainage  purposes ;  carbolized  oakum,  common  oakum  soaked  in  the  carbolic  acid 
solution  will  answer  very  well ;  sponges,  kept  carefully  clean,  or  a  piece  of  clean  rag 
will  suit  for  cleansing  the  wound ;  banduges;  a  brass  syringe  with  a  metal  nozzle;  a 
metal  saucer  for  the  oil,  and  a  basin  for  the  solution. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  mode  of  use  of  these  materials,  assuming  a 
case  of  lacerated  wound  of  the  fleshy  part  of  tlie  thigh.  Wash  out  the  wound  with 
the  carbolic  solution,  laying  over  it  a  guard  of  lint  or  linen  rag  soaked  in  the  ordinary 
one-to-twenty  solution,  keeping  as  much  of  the  wound  covered  as  possible,  and  irrigating 
the  exposed  parts  at  intervals  by  means  of  the  syringe  or  a  sponge.  When  the  hsemor- 
rhage  is  checked,  and  before  laying  in  the  drainage  material,  wash  out  the  whole 
wound  with  carbolized  lotion,  using  the  syringe  for  the  deeper  parts  of  the  wound,  to 
make  certain  that  all  septic  influences  are  removed,  then  lay  in  the  drainage  material, 
either  the  chromicized  catgut  or  india-rubber  tubing,  taking  care  that  they  are  in 
favourable  positions  for  iree  discharge  from  the  wound.  If  the  wound  is  deep  and 
requires  support,  use  the  silver-wire  suture  with  leaden  buttons,  taking  a  deep  hold 
of  the  lips  on  each  side.  In  the  intervals  between  the  button  sutures  use  the  carbo- 
lized or  chromicized  catgut  sutures ;  tlie  latter,  from  various  circumstances,  may  not  be 
necessary  in  the  first  instance,  especially  if  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  re-dress  soon. 
The  wound  is  now  ready  lor  the  outside  dressing ;  lay  over  it  a  piece  of  protective, 
then  apply  three  or  four  layers  of  lint  soaked  in  carbolized  oil  or  the  eucalyptus  prepara- 
tion, over  tIKs  a  pad  of  oakum,  soaked  in  the  carbolized  solution,  or  carbolized  tow,  covered 
by  a  piece  of  jaconet  or  gutta-percha  tissue,  and  a  bandage,  the  jaconet  is  the  best. 
The  pad  of  oakum  or  tow,  in  addition  to  soaking  up  the  discharges,  gives  support 
and  protection  from  injury  during  the  removal  of  the  patient.  Should  there  not  be 
time  or  opportunity  tor  all  the  above  dressings,  the  following  may  be  used  as  a 
temporary  substitute :  Wash  out  the  wound  carefully,  check  the  hsemorrhage,  lay  in 
between  the  lips  of  the  wound  a  piece  of  lint  well  soaked  in  carbolic  or  eucalyptus  oil, 
bring  the  parts  together,  apply  a  large  pad  of  oakum,  and  over  all  a  piece  of  jaconet 
and  a  bandage. 

2nd. — On  the  subject  of  treatment  in  the  stationary  hospital  I  have  only  to  say, 
Professor  Lister's  method  should  be  strictly  carried  out.  It  would  be  an  advantage 
to  attach  to  each  patient  sent  in  irom  the  field  a  card  stating  the  necessity,  or  other- 
wise, of  immediate  attention,  so  that  the  medical  officers  at  the  stationary  hospital 
could  at  once  select  and  attend  to  the  urgent  cases. 
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Ueber  den  antiseptischen  Wundverband  im  Felde. 
Oberstabsarzt  Dr.  D.  Port,  Munich. 

Da  beim  Lister'scheo  Yerbande  das  flucbtige  Antisepticum  einen  Stein  dee  Anstoeses 
bildet,  80  babe  icb  mir  die  Frage  vorgelegt,  ob  dorch  Annabme  fixer  AntUeptica  die 
Metbode  keine  Einbosse  erleidet. 

Icb  babe  za  diesem  Bebofe  bei  einer  grossen  Beibe  von  fixen  antiseptiacbeD  Mitteln 
die  Grenze  ibrer  Wirksamkeit  festzostellen  gesoobt  nod  daim  gepriift,  wie  aicb  diese 
Mittel  in  den  erforderlicben  Concentrationen  gegen  Haul  und  Wunde  verbalten.  Da  es 
ganz  gleicbgiltig  ist,  ob  die  antiseptisobe  Wirksamkeit  an  wirklicben  Wondsecreten  oder 
an  anderem  eiwebsbaltigen  Material  gepriift  wird,  so  konnte  der  erste  Tbeil  der  Au%abe 
durch  JiaboratoriumTersuobe  gelost  werden,  welobe  wegen  der  Gleichmaasigkeit  der 
fiusseren  Bedingnngen  den  kliniscben  Versacben  entscbieden  vorznzieben  sind.  Icb  gehe 
namlich  von  der  wobl  fesUttebenden  Yoraussetzang  aos,  dass  die  Aufgabe  der  Antiseptik 
ganz  einfacb  darin  besteht  die  Wundsecrete  vor  Zersetzung  za  bewabren.  Friscbes 
Rindfleiscb  worde  in  Yerbanditoffe  eingewickelt,  die  vorber  mit  den  verscbiedengradigen 
antiseptisoben  Losungen  getraokt  and  dann  getrooknet  worden  waren.  Das  omwickdte 
Fleiscb  warde  in  Glaser  gebracbt,  die  mit  einer  GlaspUtte  gescbbssen  waren  and  dann 
der  geeigneten  Temperator  aasgesetzt  Nacb  Ermittelong  des  onerlasslicb^i  Procent- 
gebaltes,  den  die  Yerbandntoffe  baben  massten,  um  Fleiscb  vor  Faalniss  za  bewabren^ 
blieb  es  der  kliniscben  Beobacbtang  vorbebalten,  sie  weiterbin  aaf  ibre  Yertraglicbkeit 
mit  der  Korperoberflacbe  za  priifen. 

Bei  diesen  Untersaebangen  ergab  sicb  das  nnerwartete  Besaltat*  dass  die  meisten 
der  fixen  Antiseptioa  in  einer  solcben  Concentration  angewendet  werden  mussen,  dass  sie 
aaf  der  Hant*  besonders  wenn  dieselbe  benetzt  ist,  einen  intensiven  Posteiaasscblag 
benrorbringen.  So  sind  fast  alle  Chloride  der  Metalle  sebr  wirksame  Mittel  zar  Hint- 
anhaltang  der  Faalniss,  aber  sie  lassen  sich  wegen  der  atzenden  Wirkang,  die  sie  gleich- 
zeitig  auf  die  Uaat  aasiiben,  niobt  verwenden.  Aach  das  Chlorzmk,  das  von  BardeMien 
empfohlen  wird,  kann  icb  nach  meinen  Yersucben  nicht  gutbeiasen.  Zar  sieberen 
Yerbindernng  von  Faalniss  ist  eine  bohere  Concentration  erforderlicb,  ab  die  von  Barde- 
leben  angegebene,  and  in  dieser  Concentration  vertriigt  es  sicb  nicht  mehr  mit  der 
Haat.  SalicyLtaare  in  Form  von  10  pro  Cent  Salipylwatte  bat  dorobaos  nicht  die  gleicbe 
antiseptische  Wirksamkeit,  ab  wenn  sie  in  Palverform  aufgestreat  wird.  Dagegen  bait 
sicb  Flflisoh,  das  in  Carbolgaze  gewickelt  and  dann  anter  Glasverscblnss  aufgeboben 
wird,  voUkommen  anversebrt  beliebig  lange  Zeit. 

Icb  muss  aus  meinen  Yersachen  mit  Entscbieden beit  den  Scblass  zieben,  dass  fixe 
antiseptische  Stofi«3  nicht  im  Stande  nind,  die  Carbolsaure  im  Listerverbande  za  ersetzen. 

Um  von  der  iiberrascbenden  Wirksamkeit  der  Carbolsaure  eine  recht  anscbaoliche 
Yorstellung  zu  bekommen,  empfiehlt  es  sich  folgendes'  kleine  Experimente  anzuztellen* 
Wenn  man  unter  einer  grosseren  Glasglocke  ein  Stiick  Fleiscb  aufhaogt  and'  aaf  den 
Boden  der  Glocke,  also  weit  entfemt  vom  Fleische  ein  Paar  Tropfen  einer  conoentrirten 
spirituosen  CarboUosung  bringt,  so  wird  durch  die  Carboldampfe,  die  sich  onter  der 
Glooke  ansammeln,  das  Fleiscb  in  kurzer  Zeit  so  vollstandig  iropragnirt,  dass  es  aach 
nach  dem  Herausnehmen  aus  der  Glocke  niobt  leiobt  eine  weitere  Yeranderong  eingebt. 
Es  wird  unter  der  Glocke  vollstandig  geraucbert.  Dieses  Experiment  verbilft  uns  aucfa 
wie  mir  scheint,  zu  einem  ricbtigen  Yerstandniss  der  ingenioi^en  Einricbtnng  des  Lister- 
verbandes.  Ich  glaube,  wir  konnen  denselben  unbedenklich  als  eine  sinnreich  modifidrte 
Baucberkammer  betracbten,  deren  Wand  vom  Mackintosh  gebildet  wird.  Die  Carbol- 
dampfe, die  sich  aus  den  carbolisirten  Yerbandstofien  entwickeln,  durcbdringen  alle 
Tbeile  dieser  Baucberkammer  und  oonserviren  dadurch  die  ergossenen  Wundsecrete. 
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Die  AVeglassuDg  des  Mackintosh  ware  die  unglucklichste  ModificatioD,  die  man  an  dem 
Listerverbande  anbringen  konnte,  denn  man  hafcte  dann  eine  Banoherkammer  ohne 
Wand,  ans  der  die  Carboldampfe  unbenutzt  entweichen  wrirden.  Ich  glaube,  dass  man 
am  Listenrerbande  nngestrail  verschiedene  Modificationen  anbringen  kann,  indem  man 
z.  B.  den  Spray  nnd  Silk  protectif  weglastft  oder  die  Gaze  durch  Jute  ersetzt,  aber  an 
dem  fliicbtigen  Antisepticum  nnd  an  dem  laftdicbten  Abschlnss  des  Yerbandes  wird  man 
niemala  riitteln  diirfen. 

Es  gibt  iibrigens  einige  fixe  antiiseptisobe  Mittel,  welche  die  Wnnden  nicbt  reizen, 
z.  B.  Salicylsaure,  nnd  mit  welcben  vorziigliche  antiseptische  Erfolge  erzielt  werden 
konneu,  wenn  man  nur  nioht  daranf  besteht,  sie  in  Form  des  Listerverbandes  an- 
wenden  zn  wollen.  Sie  miissen  als  Strenpnlver  verwendet  werden,  nnd  bediirfen 
weder  eines  Yerbandstofies,  mittelst  dessen  sie  anfgetragen  werden,  noch  eines  Inftdichten 
Abschlnsses.  Im  Gegentheil,  diese  beiden  Zagabeu,  die  beim  Listerverfahren  un* 
entbebrlicb  sind,  sind  l^er  nacbtbeilig. 

Wenn  wir  das  Listerverfahren  als  einen  Wnndraucherungsprocess  aufzafassen  ver- 
mogen,  so  wird  es  uns  auch  nicht  schwer  fallen,  die  Analogie  zu  erkenneo,  die  meines 
Erachtens  zwischen  dem  Strenpalververfahren  nnd  dem  Einsalzen  des  Fleisohes  besteht. 
Die  Salzlake,  welche  der  Fleischsafl  mit  dem  Salze  bildet,  entsprioht  der  concentrirten 
antiseptischen  Losnng,  welche  das  Blut  nnd  die  Wondsecrete  mit  ihrem  eigenen  Wasser 
aus  dem  aufgestreuten  Palver  bereiten  miissen.  In  solchen  concentrirten  Losongen 
konnen  Zersetzangen  nicht  stattfinden.  Urn  einen  moglichst  hohen  Concentrationsgrad 
sicher  zn  stellen,  wird  es  sich  empfehlen,  nicht  nor  yiel  Pulver  anf  die  Wunde  zu 
strenen,  sondem  auch  der  Yerdunstnng  des  Wassers  keine  Hindemisse  zn  bereiten. 
Znm  Streupulververfahren  gehort  Nichts,  als  das  Pulver  und  hochstens  noch  eine  leichte,. 
permeable  Bedeckung,  um  das  Pulver  vor  dem  Abfallen  zu  schiitzen.  Neben  dem 
Listerverfahren  scheint  mir  auch  das  Streupulververfahren  fiir  die  Yerwendunc  im 
Kriege  in's  Auge  zu  fassen  sein. 

Nachdem  wir  die  unerlasslichen  Bestandtheile  des  Listerverbandes  kennen  gelemt 
haben,  konnen  wir  uns  nunmehr  der  Frage  zuwenden,  durch  welche  Yorkehrungen  die 
Anwendung  desselben  im  Eriege  zu  ermoglichen  ist.  Noch  bis  vor  Kurzem  erschien  es 
als  eine  uniiberwindliche  Schwierigkeit  bdm  Ausbruch  eines  Erieges  die  erforderlichen 
Quantitaten  carbolisirten  Yerbandstofies  aufzutreiben  und  dieselben  ohne  kostspieligero 
Behelfe  fiir  entsprechend  lange  Zeit  in  wirksamem  Zustande  zu  erhalten. 

Yon  den  fiinfzehn  Feldsanitatsanstalten,  die  zn  einem  deutsohen  Annee*Corpa 
gehoren,  fiihrt  jede  fiinfzig  Kilo  Jute.  Diese  grossen  Quantitaten  in  den  wenigen 
Mobilisirungstagen  nach  der  aiten  Methode  zu  impragniren,  zu  zerzupfen,  zu  trocknen 
und  schliesslich  wieder  zu  pressen,  ware  ein  Ding  der  Unmoglichkeit.  Man  wiirde  dazu 
sehr  viel  mehr  Zeit^  Hande  nnd  betonders  Platz  branchen,  als  jemals  zur  Yerfiigung 
gestellt  werden  konnen.  Es  ist  daher  als  ein  grosser  Gewinn  zu  betrachten,  dass  wir 
durch  Oberstabsarzt  Dr.  Miinnich  in  Berlin  ein  Impragnationsverfahren  kennen  lernten, 
welches  an  Einfachheit  nnd  Baschheit  Niohts  zu  wiinschen  iibrig  lasst  und  welches  darin 
besteht,  dass  die  gepressten  Jntepaokete,  ohne  zuvor  gelockert  zu  werden,  mit  einer 
spirituosen  Losung  von  Oarbolsaure  nbergossen  und  dann,  in  Pergamentpapier  ein- 
gewickelt,  eine  halbe  Stunde  liegen  gehuwen  werden.  Nach  dieser  Zeit  ist  die  Durch- 
trankung  des  Packetes  eine  ziemlich  gleiohmassige  geworden  nnd  die  Jute  znr  sofortigen 
Yerwendimg  geeignet.  Die  Carbolgeist-Jute  von  Dr.  Munnich  ist  als  ein  hochst 
sohatzbares  Praparat  willkommen  zu  heissen. 

Gerade  die  ausserordentliche  Einfachheit  dieses  Yerfahrens  konnte  tibrigens  zu  einem 
Irrthum  verleiteu,  dessen  Besprechung  ich  nicht  nnterlassen  mochte.  Man  konnte  es 
niunlich  fiir  zulassig  halten,  anstatt  fertige  Carbolgeis^nte  mit  in's  Feld  zu  nehmen^ 
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dieselbe  erst  draossen  bei  jedesmaliiifem  Bedarfe  frisch  zu  bereiten  und  za  diesem  Zwecka 
Jate  und  Carbolgeist  getrennt  in  den  Lazaretwagen  raitzufiihren.  Es  muss  constadit 
werden,  dass  ein  derartiger  Plan  kaum  ausfiihrbar  i»t.  Die  Quantitat  Carbolgeist,  die 
fur  die  Trdnkung  von  funfzig  Kilo  Jute  erforderlich  ut,  belauft  sich  auf  42  Liter.  Ob 
man  diese  42  Liter  in  einem  Fass  oder  in  42  Literflaschen  roitnehmen  wollte»  jedenfalls 
werden  ale  einen  ganz  ungebiihrlichcn  Raum  in  Anspruch  nehmen,  dessen  BeschafTung 
kaum  zu  ermoglichen  ist,  da  die  Lazaretwagen  mit  andem  Gegenstanden  bereits  voll- 
standig  angefiillt  bind.  Jeder  Gegenatand,  der  neu  in  die  Lazaretwagen  aufgenoznmen 
werden  soil,  muss  sich  in  die  bereits  vorhbodenen  Gegeiistande  hineinstecken  lassen.  £s 
ist  durcbaus  nothwendig,  Jute  und  Carbolgeist  schon  vor  dem  Ausmarsch  miteinander 
zu  vereinigen,  dann  braucht  der  letztere  keinen  besonderen  Raum  mebr  und  es  handelt 
sich  nur  noch  darum,  Mittel  ausfindig  zu  machen,  welche  die  Carbolsaure  in  den  Jute- 
packeten  zuriickzubalten  vermogen. 

Die  Entweichung  der  Carbolsaure  zu  verhindern,  ist  lediglich  Sache  der  Verpackung. 
Wenn  wir  z.  B.  die  fiinfzig  Kilo  Jute  eines  Feldspitals  in  eben  so  viele  Blechbiichsen 
verpacken  wiirden,  so  hatte  es  keine  Schwierigkeit,  durch  Yer^jichmieren  und  Yei'kleben 
der  Deckelrunder  die  ursprilngliche  Quantitat  Carbolsaure  beiiebig  lange  zu  conserviren. 
Aber  auch  wenn  Blechbiichsen  nicht  zur  Verfiigung  stehen,  konnen  wir  uns  durch 
folgende  Verpackungsweise  aus  aller  Verlegenheit  ziehen. 

Wenn  wir  ein  impragnirtes  Jutepacket  in  trocknes  Pergamentpapier  recht  dicht 
einwickeln,  so  geht  vom  Inhalt  Nichts  verloren,  weil  das  trockne  Pergamentpapier 
Bowohl  fiir  Spiritus  als  Carbolsaure  impermeabel  ist.  Urn  das  Pergamentpapier  mdglichst 
dicht  an  die  Jute  anzupressen,  und  um  iiberhaupt  eine  gegen  aussere  Schadlichkeiien 
schutzendc,  i'eldmassige  Verpackung  hei*zustellen,  empfiebit  es  sich  Packpapier  in  mebr- 
facher  Lage  dariiber  zu  kleben.  Damit  aber  die  Feuchtigkeit  des  Kleisters  nicht  zum 
Pergamentpapier  gelangen  kann,  so  muss  vorher  noch  eine  Umwiokluug  mit  Paraffin- 
papier  gemacht  werden.  Nach  dreimonatlicher  Verpackung  zeigte  sich  das  Innere  eines 
solchen  Packetes  noch  feucht  vom  zuriickgebliebenen  Weingeist  und  die  Jutefasem 
zeigten  intensiven  Carbolgeschmack,  da  von  der  Carbolsaure  wahrscheinlich  gar  nichts 
verloren  gegangeu  war. 

Das  lufldichte  Material,  das  zur  Deckung  der  Wundverbande  erforderlich  ist,  wird 
man  am  bequemsten  in  der  Weise  unterbringen,  dass  man  es  gleich  den  einzelnen  Jute- 
packeten  beipaokt.  Statt  des  thenren  Mackintosh  ware  vielleicht  mit  Paraffinhanfpapier 
auszukommen,  wovon  etwa  zwanzig  Bogen  auf  ein  Packet  Jute  treffen  miissten.  Der 
geeignetste  Platz  diirfte  zwischen  der  Pergament-  und  Paraffinumhiillung  des  Packetes 
sein  und  zwar  auf  der  Ober-  und  Unterseite  des  Packetes,  wahrend  die  Seitanflachen 
desselben  zum  Aufschneiden  freizulassen  waren. 

Es  ist  gewiss  als  ein  Vortheil  zu  betrachten,  wenn  statt  roher  Jute,  die  erst  einer 
halbstiindigen  Vorbereitung  bedarf,  ein  Praparat  mitgefiihrt  wird,  das  zum  sugenblick- 
lichen  Gebrauche  geeignet  ist.  Keine  Arbeit,  die  im  Voraus  gethan  werden  kann,  sollte 
im  Kriege  auf  den  letzten  Augenblick  verspart  werden,  wo  so  viele  unvermuthete 
Hindemisse  und  Verlegenheiten  zusammenzukommen  pflegen.  Rich  tig  und  sicher  und 
allgemein  wird  die  Antiseptik  nur  dann  zur  Ausfiihrung  kommen,  wenn  es  zum  Grund- 
satze  gemacht  wird,  sowohl  Jute,  Gaze,  als  Baumwolle  nur  im  antiseptisch  fertigen 
Zustande  auf  dem  Kriegsschauplatze  erscheinen  zu  lassen. 

Als  kleine  antiseptische  Ausriistung  babe  ich  mit  Prof,  von  Nussbaum  ein  Noih- 
verbandzeug  zusamniengestellt,  das  von  jedem  Soldateu  mitgefiihrt  werden  soil,  und  das 
folgende  Bestandtheile  enthalt: 

1. — Zwei  Pulverkapseln  mit  je  1*5  Gramm  Salicylsaurepulver  zum  Bestreuen  der 
Wunden; 
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2. — Ein  Paar  Gramm  Salicyl watte,  die  auf  die  bestreiiten  Wunden  zu  liegen  kommt. 
um  daft  Abfallen  des  Pulvera  zu  verhiiten ; 

3. — Eiue  zwei  Meter  lange  RoUbinde  mit  Nadel. 

Diese  Yerbandzeuge  BoUen  in  die  Uniform  eingeniibt  werden  und  miissen  desuhalb 
sehr  flach  sein.  Da  sie  ferner  in  der  Uniform  Terschiedenen  mechaniscben  Insulten 
ausgesetzt  sind,  z.  B.  beim  Ausklopfen  der  Kleider,  ferner  der  Benetzung  durcb  Regen 
und  Schweiss,  so  muss  die  Verpackung  nicbt  nur  sebr  solid,  sondem  aucb  wasserdicht 
sein.  Die  vorbin  genannten  Ingredienzen  wurden  dessbalb  in  eine  diinne,  nicbt  ver- 
lotbete  Blecbkapsel  eingescblossen  und  diiriiber  Packpapier  in  mebrfacben  Lagen 
geklebt,  dessen  Oberflacbe  scbliesslich  mit  Parafi&n  und  Scbellack  iiberzogen  wurde. 
Die  Blecbkapsel,  welcbe  dem  Packet  seine  Widerstandsfabigkeit  verleibt,  dient  aucb 
dazu,  beim  Auf^cbneiden  mit  dem  Messer  den  Inbalt  zu  scbiltzen. 


Antiseptic  Dressing  of  Wounds  in  Times  of  War  and  Peace. 
Surgeon-General  Dr.  Beck,  14th  Army  Corps,  Carlsruhe,  Baden. 

I  wisb  to  state  my  opinion,  and  tbe  results  of  my  experience,  of  a  simple  antiseptic 
dressing  wbicb  I  bave  employed  for  some  time  past.  It  is  made  of  cbeap  materials, 
and  can  be  easily  used  in  a  dry  state  and  witbout  any  special  preparation. 

Tbe  Lister  dressing  materials  are  expensive,  and  tbe  imitations  and  modifications  of 
tbem  do  not  answer.  Tbese  materials  are  not  calculated  for  tbe  poor,  or  for  tbe  army, 
particularly  in  tbe  field.  Tbe  dry  antiseptic  dressing  materials  prepared  in  manu- 
factories, as  salioylic  wadding,  carbolized  wadding,  or  jute,  soon  lose  tbeir  disinfecting 
powers  from  evaporation,  and  become  inefficacious.  Tbe  preparation  of  sucb  dressing 
materials  in  hospitals,  even  when  it  is  much  simplified,  requires  much  time.  If  large 
stores  are  kept,  and  remain  a  long  time  on  hand,  tbe  loss  of  tbeir  antiseptic  properties 
is  to  be  feared.  Bandages  dipped  in  antiseptic  solutions,  and  applied  damp,  bave  not 
bad  the  desired  efiect ;  the  influence  of  the  antiseptic  remedy  is  lost  by  evaporation^ 
and  the  humidity  has  often  proved  pernicious.  Led  by  predilection  for  soil,  flexible, 
and  elastic  bandages,  sucb  as  imbibe  moisture  quickly,  I  bave,  for  at  least  tbiity 
years,  always  chosen  fine,  clean,  soft  wadding,  and  I  still  prefer  tbe  absorbent  cotton 
wadding  to  all  other  materials  for  dressing.  I  endeavoured  also  to  discover  a  means  of 
rendering  every  bandage  quickly  and  easily  antiseptic,  in  such  a  manner  that,  even  afler 
remaining  for  some  time  on  the  wound,  tbe  antiseptic  portion  of  tbe  material  should 
not  be  so  much  diminished  as  to  be  witbout  efiect.  In  tbe  course  of  tbe  year  1880, 
experiments  for  the  purpose  were  undertaken  in  tbe  surgical  division  of  tbe  garrison 
hospital  in  this  town  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Tomasczewsky,  and  these  led  to 
the  most  favourable  results ;  tbe  healing  of  wounds  being  all  that  could  be  desired. 
As  the  description  of  dressing  referred  to  has  been  used  by  other  surgeons,  also  with 
tbe  best  results,  I  think  it  well  worth  while  to  publish  an  account  of  it  Tbe  method 
is  as  follows : — When  tbe  dressing  is  to  be  applied,  cut  square  pieces  of  tbe  best 
absorbent  cotton  wadding,  according  to  the  size  of  tbe  wound.  These  pieces  may  either 
remain  of  their  original  thickness,  or  may  be  separated  into  halves.  The  inner  side  of 
every  half  must  then  be  sprinkled  with  10  per  cent,  spirituous  carbolic-acid  solution, 
care  being  taken  that  the  carbolic-acid  solution  penetrates  the  dressing  material  in  its 
full  strength.    The  sprinkled  inner  surfaces  are  now  laid  one  upon  another,  and  the 
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pieces  of  wadding,  thus  prepared,  immediately  applied  to  the  wound.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  consumption  of  dressing  material,  according  to  this  method,  I  will  mentioii 
that  from  one  pound  of  absorbent  cotton  wadding  (price  for  the  Carlsruhe  garrison 
hospital  one  mark  and  a  half)  a  sheet  of  from  80  to  100  centimetres  square  was  obtained, 
and  for  sprinkling  one  pound  of  wadding  on  an  average  120  grains  of  the  10  per 
cent.'^spirituous  carbolic  solution  was  used.  Of  course,  the  solution  might  be  used 
stronger,  if  necessary. 

The  wadding  is  generally  applied  in  single  layers,  laid  on  the  protective ;  but  in 
important  cases  is  used  in  double,  or  even  in  thicker  layers.  For  this  purpose 
^ditional  clean  wadding,  slightly  sprinkled  with  the  solution,  is  employed.  In  cases 
where  a  profuse  discharge  exists,  or  is  expected,  a  piece  of  disinfected  gutta-percha 
tissue  must  be  laid  over  the  whole.  The  dressing  must  be  secured  by  prepared 
gauze  bandages,  which  have  been  dipped  in  watery  carbolic  solution  of  2  per  cent 
strength,  and  well  wrung  out  just  before  being  used.  Several  turns  of  this  bandage 
should  be  laid  over  the  cotton  wool  dressing.  The  bandages  must  be  tightly  drawn,  so 
that  the  wound  may  be  closely  covered.  Of  course,  the  time  of  changing  the  dressing 
must  depend  upon  circumstances.  According  to  the  report  of  my  military  colleague, 
this  mode  of  dressing  possesses  all  the  acknowledged  good  qualities  of  the  absorbent 
'wadding.  The  material  is  easily  pressed  together  and  packed  so  as  not  to  take  up 
much  space,  is  very  easily  divided  by  the  fingers,  and,  still  better,  when  necessary,  with 
scissors.  The  dressing  of  a  wound  can  be  accomplished  with  facility,  as  the  soflness, 
iiexibility,  and  elasticity  of  the  wadding  cause  it  to  be  easily  adapted  to  all  inequalities 
of  surface.  The  wadding  does  not  easily  become  loose.  Although  it  is  compressed 
during  the  dressing  it  soon  equalizes  itself  by  its  elasticity,  and  it  fits  and  closes  tightlj 
the  sides  of  the  wound,  a  most  important  point.  A  further  advantage  of  the  absorbent 
<jotton  wadding  is  its  air-filtering  qualities.  Another  advantage  is  its  considerable 
imbibing  power.  In  one  respect,  this  is  a  disadvantage ;  for,  if  the  suppuration  of  a 
wound  be  very  copious,  the  wadding  soon  becomes  saturated  with  matter,  and  is  there- 
fore no  longer  an  effective  wr-filter.  This,  however,  is  seldom  the  case.  The  secretions 
of  the  wound  can  only  penetrate  the  network  of  the  wadding,  so  long  as  they  are 
thin,  as,  when  thick,  they  cannot  do  so.  The  secretions  are  then  retained,  and  in  tht? 
•case  the  dressing  must  be  renewed.  The  imbibing  qualities  of  the  absorbent  cotton  wool 
cause  it  to  be  a  very  appropriate  material  for  cleaning  the  wound  and  the  parts 
surrounding  it.  It  was  thought  that  impregnation  of  the  wadding  with  a  fixed 
antiseptic  material,  such  as  salicylic  acid,  instead  of  a  volatile  one,  was  the  most 
efficacious  method  of  preventing  decomposition  of  the  matter  imbibed  by  the  wadding. 
It  has  been  proved,  however,  that  salicylic  wadding  is  quite  an  uncertain  preparation, 
since  it  often  contains  only  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  of  salicylic  acid  stated.  This  results 
not  only  from  the  escape  of  salicylic  acid  in  the  form  of  dust,  but  also  from  the  fact  of 
the  salicylic  acid  in  the  watery  solution  used  for  impregnating  the  waddmg  evaporating 
considerably  during  the  process  of  preparation. 

Of  all  the  various  antiseptics  used,  carbolic  acid  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  most 
reliable.  It  is,  however,  very  volatile,  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it  fixed  in  the 
bandages.  The  dry  carbolic  jute  dressings  are  injurious  from  the  dust  they  give  rise  to. 
their  want  of  flexibility,  and  absence  of  imbibing  qualities.  Generally  speaking,  jute 
loses  almost  all  the  carbolic  acid  contained  in  it  after  lying  twenty-four  hours  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body.  Jute  dipped  in  a  strong  spirituous  solution  of  carbolic  acid  loses  the 
best  part  of  its  'carbolized  contents  during  the  process  of  drying,  and  the  rest  soon 
evaporates.  A  description  of  dressing  must  therefore  besought  for  in  which  the  carbolic 
acid  is  so  fixed  that  its  evaporation  shall  only  take  place  by  slow  degrees.    It  was  for 
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this  purpose  thai  the  interpolation  of  the  oarbolio  acid  between  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
layers  of  absorbent  wadding  was  adopted  in  the  manner  previously  described. 

Experiments  made  by  Dr.  Issleit  in  the  dispensary  of  this  place  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Staff-apotheoary  Mavors,  showed  the  following  results.  On  the 
18th  of  Octobef  a  2  per  cent,  carbolized  wad  was  prepared  by  laying  on  with  the 
spray  40  grm.  of  a  10  per  cent,  alcohol-carbolic  acid  solution  on  20  gr.  of  absorbent 
cotton  wadding  in  the  manner  before  described.  The  wetted  layers  were  laid  one 
upon  another,  folded  up,  enclosed  in  thick  paclring-paper,  pressed  by  a  piece  of  wood 
with  a  weight  of  101b.  upon  it,  and  kept  in  a  temperature  of  from  10^  to  12°  R. 
The  definition  of  the  phenol  contents  of  the  wadding  was  executed  according  to  the 
method  of  Koppeschar.* 

In  thirty-two  days,  as  a  result  of  experiment,  the  loss  was  found  to  be  0'62l  per 
cent,  or  0^25  per  cent,  per  day. 

The  occurrence  of  only  a  moderate  diminution  of  the  carbolic  acid  was  thus  confirmed. 
After  becoming  dry,  the  carbolized  wadding  retains  what  remains  of  the  carbolic 
acid  so  firmly  that  its  antiseptic  qualities  may  be  safely  warranted.  In  seven  days  the 
contents  sink  only  0*2  per  cent.  Bnt  the  first  dressing  can  seldom  remain  to  long ;  it  is 
almost  always  necessary  to  renew  it  at  a  shorter  interval  of  time. 

I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  consideration  that  wet  bandages  are  apt  to  cause 
infection  by  fermentation.  A  practical  disadvantage  of  the  use  of  wet  bandages  is  the 
possibility  of  the  bedding  becoming  damp,  if  the  waterproof  underlayer  b  not  carefully 
attended  to;  besides,  many  patients  dislike  the  feeling  of  coolness  accompanying 
them,  which,  indeed,  is  often  injurious.  A  principal  fault  of  the  wet  jute  dressing  is 
that  it  presses  on  particular  parts^  unduly,  *as  it  cannot  be  laid  on  as  evenly  as  the 
cotton  wool,  while  also,  in  itself,  it  is  not  s5fband  flexible,  but  uneven,  rough,  and  heavy. 
With  my  dry  light  wad-dressing,  nothing  of  the  sort  is  to  be  feared ;  on  the  contrary, ' 
the  patients  dressed  with  it  felt  very  comfortable,  and  the  parts  were  maintained  in  an 
equable  temperature.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  wet  carbolized  dressing,  owing  to  the  con- 
tinual contact  of  the  skin  with  the  carbolized  solution,  causes  an  irritation  which  leads  to 
erythema,  eczematous  ulcerations  of  the  skin,  and  even  to  deep  decubital  necrosis ;  and 
thus  it  often  becomes  impossible  to  continue  the  wet  carbolic  dressing.  My  dry  wad- 
dressing,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  very  mild  method  of  treatment,  and  can  be  applied  for 
weeks  to  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  the  body,  as  to  the  eyelids,  genitals,  <&c.,  without 
causing  any  pemibious  results.  Lastly,  it  has  been  observed  that  wet  carbolized 
bandages  have  caused  toxic  effects ;  with  my  method  of  dressing  this  can  never  happen. 

From  these  observations  it  may  be  deduced  that  my  dry  carbolized  wad-dressing 
possesses  gpreat  advantages  in  comparison  with  other  antiseptic  bandages,  as  it  can  \y* 
prepared  easily  under  all  circumstances,  even  at  a  dressing  station  in  the  field. 

I  hope  therefore  that  it  may  be  taken  into  general  use. 

DISCUSSION. 

Professor  Esmabch,  Kiel ;  The  question,  where  to  begin  with  antiseptic  treat- 
ment in  field  practice?  is  a  question  of  principle.  On  the  battle-field  a  genuine  anti- 
septic treatment  is  impossible,  and  a  paramount  principle  ought  to  be  laid  down  : 
"  non  nocere  !*'  The  experiences  of  our  Russian  colleagues  have  verified  my  opinion  that  a 
very  great  number  even  of  the  most  severe  gunshot  wounds  remain  aseptic,  if  not  touched 
or  examined  by  dirty  fingers  or  instruments.  Every  insufficient  trial  of  rendering  wounds 
aseptic  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  well  as  examination  of  any  kind,  ought  to  be  omitted ;  the 

*  Journal  of  Analytic  Ch^nUtry  of  Freseniut,  xv.  3,  1876. 
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wounds  should  only  be  sheltered  from  the  obnoxious  influences  of  transport,  by  ooverio^ 
them  with  any  antiseptic  material  and  the  usual  bandages.  From  this  point  of  view,  I 
have  constructed  this  little  bandage  parcel  (the  contents  of  which  are  inscribed  on  tlie 
cover).  If  every  soldier  has  such  a  parcel  about  his  person,  his  wound  may  be  dressed 
even  without  a  surgeon's  assistance. 

Dr.  SuiNKWiK,  Cork :  spoke  in  favour  of  the  cotton  wadding  plan  of  treatment,  and 
gave  his  experience  of  it,  but  strongly  advised  the  use  of  the  spray  in  conjunction  with 
its  employment. 

Dr.  Mabinus  W.  Gobi,  Amsterdam :  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  questions  as  to 
whether  asepticism  can  be  applied  on  fields  of  battle  must  be  decided  by  experience; 
but  to  establish  how  much  of  antiseptic  apparatus  may  be  omitted  without  danger,  is  a 
question  to  be  solved  in  time  of  peace.  Two  principles  are  predominant :  (I)  To  touch 
the  wounds  with  nothing  but  aseptics ;  (2)  To  cover  them  as  soon  as  possible  with  anti- 
septic material.  The  covering  of  the  wounds  as  a  preparation  to  transportation  is  the 
most  important  part  of  first  help  under  all  circumstances.  I  therefore  draw  attention  to 
a  kind  of  wound -cover  manufactured  at  Schafiliausen,  and  bearing  the  name  of"  com- 
presses antiseptiques."  This  is  a  combination  of  A.  Guerin's  cotton  wadding  dressing 
with  Lister's  gauze,  and  a  piece  of  paraffin  paper.  As  the  size  or  importance  of  the 
wound  may  require,  this  dressing  may  be  folded  double,  once  or  twice,  and  secured 
by  a  swathe  or  triangular  kerchief.  A  second  point  of  equal  importance  in  connection 
with  Listerism  in  military  surgery  is  how  to  preserve  the  antiseptic  dressing.  Several 
dressings  have  been  proposed  to  be  carried  by  the  soldiers  of  the  ranks  and  of  the  bearer 
companies.  However  beautiful  it  may  appear,  this  proposal  will  meet  many  difficulties 
in  application.  By  keeping  these  dressings  in  the  uniform  they  will  lose  their  antiseptic 
qualities,  and  become  the  fruitful  germ  of  infection.  Therefore  it  would  be  desiraUe 
to  distribute  the  antiseptics  among  the  combatants  only  before  battle.  Part  of  the  am- 
munition likewise  is  carried  by  the  men,  but  the  greater  part  is  conveyed  by  the 
battalion  cars  and  the  vehicles  of  the  artillery,  and,  if  necessary,  distributed  during  the 
fight. 

Surgeon-General  Moni.T,  Y.C.,  C.B.,  London  :  I  shall  confine  myself  entirely  to  the 
real  question  before  the  section — the  difficulties  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  known  as  Lis- 
terism in  this  country,  in  its  application  to  the  field.  The  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds 
is  not  new.  It  has  been  practised,  although  not  systematically,  for  the  last  40  years, 
and  perhaps  earlier.  It  was  practised  by  myself  in  India  in  1840,  in  a  case  of  amputa- 
tion of  the  fore-arm  for  a  gun-shot  injury.  Twenty-four  hours  after  this  accident, 
the  wound  was  infested  with  maggots.  I  found  the  application  of  a  weak  solution 
of  creosote  suspended  in  water  at  once  destroy  the  maggots,  and  union  by  the  first 
intention  took  place  in  eleven  days,  and  three  or  four  before  the  ligatures  came  away. 
This  form  of  antiseptic  treatment— tliat  is,  simply  washing  or  irrigating  the  wound — 
was  subsequently  practised  in  the  General  Field  Hospital  for  wounded  in  the  Crimea, 
after  the  attack  on  the  Redan,  on  the  18th  of  June,  when  all  the  large  wounds  and 
amputations  became  infested  with  maggots,  and  the  mosquito  gauze  was  found  useless 
in  preventing  their  reproduction.  I  claim  for  the  creosote  solution  (one  drachm  to  a 
gallon  of  water)  the  property  of  preventing  the  common  fly  depositing  its  larvsB  on  the 
wounds  and  dressings.  It  is  inexpensive,  portable,  and  easily  made.  The  antiseptic 
treatment  with  permanganate  of  potass  (Condy's  fluid)  was  practised  extensively  in  the 
New  Zealand  War  of  1864-65,  with  the  best  results.    Nine  cases  of  excision  of  the 
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shoulder-joint  (all  secondary  operations)  recovered  under  its  ase,  without  bad  symptoms. 
No  case  of  pyaemia,  erysipelas,  hospital  gangrene,  tetanus,  or  secondary  hssmorrhage 
occurred.  The  wounded  were  treated  in  wooden  huts  and  tents.  80  far  as  I  am  able  to 
follow  Professor  Esmarch,  I  entirely  concur  with  him,  that  the  system  called  Listerism 
i»  not  applicable  to  the  field,  and  I  think  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  experience  of  most 
military  surgeons  who  have  attempted  it 

Mr.  J.  H.  CissoN,  London :  from  observations  in  the  Armenian  campaign  of  1879, 
believed  that  anti:*eptic  treatment  (strict  Listerism)  was  impossible  in  the  fir^st  lines  of 
fighting,  from  (1.)  Want  of  time.  (2.)  Impossibility  of  transporting  materiel  to 
the  actual  spot.  A  modification  is  possible  and  advisable.  He  recommended 
carbolized  glycerine  for  first  dressings,  picked  oakum  as  envelopes. 

Dr.  C.  Bbyhbb,  St.  Petersburg :  remarked  that  operations  analogous  to  the  debrlde' 
ment  primaire  (laying  open  gunshot  wounds  and  fractures  by  incision  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring,  treating,  and  asepticising  them)  had  been  executed  by  him  at  the  dressing- 
station  with  good  results,  such  as  were  previously  unknown  in  field  practice.  For 
instance,  seven  primai'y  excisions  of  the  shoulder  joint  all  succeeded,  whilst  in  the 
Franco-German  war  of  1870-71,  amongst  81  cases  the  mortality  amounted  to  41*93 
per  cent.  Amongst  9  primary  excisions  of  the  elbow  he  had  but  one  fatal  case,  which 
expresses  a  mortality  of  11*1  per  cent,  against  280  per  cent  observed  amongst  45  cases 
in  1870-71.  Nearly  the  same  good  results  have  been  obtained  by  debridement  in  cases 
of  injury  of  the  bones  of  the  upper  limbs  and  of  the  lower  below  the  knee-joint 
Higher  up  on  the  thigh,  the  primary  debridemetU  proved  always  fatal.  Now,  although 
Dr.  Reyher  likewise  had  a  great  number  of  good  results  in  wounds  healed  under  the 
scab,  he  believes  it  still,  an  open  question  if  the  scabbing  treatment  should  be  adopted 
in  front  of  the  field  hospitals  without  exception,  or  if  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  permitted  to 
perform  debridement,  or  even  excisions  of  joints,  earlier  at  the  dressing-stations,  and, 
if  so,  in  which  cases,  and  in  the  injuries  of  which  part  of  the  body,  these  operations 
should  be  performed.  Dr.  Beyher  would  like  to  see  that  question  discussed,  not  with 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  one  or  the  other  method,  but  from  the  broader 
point  of  view,  whether  the  scabbing  treatment  should  be  adopted  under  all  conditional, 
or  the  debridement. 

The  Pbesident  then  summed  up  the  principal  arguments  of  the  debate,  and  pointed 
out  the  general  agreement  which  existed  as  to  the  impracticability  of  using  the 
antiseptic  spray  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  warfare  before  the  arrival  of  the 
wounded  in  a  field  hospital.  Even  then  it  had  been  generally  felt  that  it  could 
only  be  employed  in  a  few  special  cases,  owing  to  the  urgent  demands  on  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  surgeons  on  such  occasions.  Although  Dr.  Beyher  had  been  able 
to  use  the  spray  at  a  dressing- station,  and  to  turn  it  to  very  valuable  acoonnt,  it  was 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  peculiar  advantages  enjoyed  by  Dr.  Beyher  were  such 
as  could  scarcely  ever  fall  to  the  lot  of  military  surgeons  in  the  ordinary  discharge  of 
their  functions.  By  employing  antiseptic  first  dressings,  which  Professor  Esmarch  had 
done  so  much  to  perfect,  and  by  due  attention  to  the  general  principles  of  aseptic 
surgery,  there  ought  not  now,  however,  to  be  any  serious  impediments  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds  in  field  practice. 
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On  the  Treatment  of  Injuries  of  Bloodvessels  in  the  Field. 
Professor  F.  Esmarch,  Kiel. 

!• — ^The  indications  in  the  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  larger  arterial  tninksi  and  of 
traumatic  haemorrhage,  have  been  oonsiderably  simplified  by  Uie  introduction  of  "  anti- 
septics "  and  of  Esmarch's  bandage. 

2. — ^The  practice,  formerly  in  use,  of  ligaturing  arteries  above  the  wound  is  uncertain, 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  entirely  discarded. 

3. — ^The  application  of  styptics  is  equally  objectionable,  not  only  because  of  thesr 
uncertain  action,  but  because  they  foul  a  wound  and  interfere  with  its  healing. 

4 — ^In  all  cases  of  ha3morraage  threatening  life,  the  wounded  vessel  must,  if  posuUe 
be  exposed  at  the  seat  of  injury,  and  ligatured  above  and  below  this  point,  either  with 
catgut  or  antisepticized  silk. 

5. — ^This  operation  must  be  carried  out  under  the  most  rigid  antiseptic  precautions ; 
if  in  one  of  the  extremities,  an  Esmarch's  bandage  must  be  applied.  As  it  is  necessary  in 
all  such  cases  to  disinfect  the  wound,  even  to  its  innermost  recesses,  the  disinfectioQ 
and  the  operation  can  be  done  at  the  same  time. 

6. — The  most  effectual  method  to  render  such  operations  easy,  rapid,  and  thorough, 
is  to  make  a  free  incision  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  limb.  When  life  is  at  stake,  it 
matters  little  whether  such  an  incision  is  one  inch  or  one  foot  in  length,  provided  that 
the  hsemorrhage  is  arrested,  and  that  the  wound  is  kept  sweet ;  the  large  wound  heals 
just  as  well  as  the  small  one. 

7. — ^After  freely  incising  the  skin,  the  operator  inserts  his  left  index  finger  deep  into 
the  wound,  and,  with  a  button-pointed  bistoury,  opens  up,  just  as  freely,  the  deeper  layen 
of  connective  tissue,  fascise,  and  muscles,  while  an  assistant  now  separates  the  parts  with 
retractors. 

8. — The  blood-clot,  which  is  generally  found  to  fill  the  wound,  and  to  have  infiltrated 
the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  is  now  rapidly  turned  out,  either  with  the  fingers,  or 
sponges,  or  raspatories,  partly  because  it  hides  everything,  and  partly  to  avoid  subsequent 
decomposition.  It  is  only  under  these  circumstances  that  any  operation  can  be  carried 
out  with  anything  like  exactitude. 

'  9.— As  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  operator  feels  with  his  finger  for  the  vascular  and 
nerve  trunks,  and  endeavours,  with  the  aid  of  a  clean  sponge,  to  learn  the  exact  natnro 
of  the  injury. 

10. — ^When  the  large  veins  are  empty  and  collapsed,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  ^* 
tinguish  them  from  strands  of  connective  tissue.  On  this  account  it  is  advisable  to 
provide  a  little  reserve  of  blood,  which  may  be  done  in  this  manner :  For  the  arm,  a 
cord  might  be  fastened  round  the  wrist  below  the  wound,  before  the  elastic  (Esmaith) 
bandage  was  applied ;  then,  on  loosening  this  and  raising  the  arm,  the  blood  shut  up  in 
the  hand  would,  if  the  vein  was  injured,  flow  into  the  wound,  and  would  so  make  it 
manifest. 

11. — ^As  soon  as  the  injured  spot  of  the  artery  or  vein  has  been  laid  bare,  so  that  its 
full  extent  can  be  clearly  seen,  the  vessel  must  be  isolated  and  then  securely  ligatured, 
either  with  catgut  or  carbolized  silk,  above  and  below  the  injury.  If  the  continuity  of 
the  vessel  has  not  already  been  destroyed  by  the  injury,  the  vessel  must  be  cut  between 
the  two  ligatures.  The  operator  should  convince  himself  that  no  lateral  or  deep 
branches  are  given  off  to  the  ii\jured  part  of  the  trunk.    Should  any  small  branches  be 
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foand  they  ought  to  be  carefoU j  isolated,  ligatured,  and  thea  separated  from  the  parent 
trunk. 

12. — ^The  Esmarch  bandage  should  now  be  removed,  and  all  bleeding  ressels  carefully 
tied,  the  limbs  being  raised,  as  after  amputations. 

13. — Should  any  nerve  trunks  or  tendons  have  been  divided,  their  extremities  must 
be  sought  for  and  sewn  together,  either  with  fine  catgut  or  carbolized  silk. 

14. — Any  foreign  bodies  (bullets,  bits  of  bone,  or  fragments  of  clothes)  which  may  be 
found  should  be  removed. 

16. — ^The  whole  wound  must  now  be  thoroughly  disinfected,  either  by  irrigation,  or 
rubbing  in  chloride  of  zinc,  or  strong  carbolic  solution,  taking  care  that  the  fluid  gets 
into  every  little  recess. 

16. — After  counter-openings  have  been  made  in  suitable  places,  and  drainage  tubes 
put  in,  the  wound  must  be  closed  with  antiseptic  sutures,  and  finally  the  antiseptic  com- 
pressive-dressing  applied. 

17. — This  operation  can  hardly  be  carried  out  on  the  battle-field,  or  in  a  first  field- 
hospital,  because  it  requires  both  time  and  care,  and  because  the  necessary  antiseptic 
precautions  are  only  to  be  had  in  a  thoroughly  well  organized  lazaretto  (hospital). 

18.— The  elastic  bandage  can  alone  be  recommended  for  the  provisional  arrest  of 
hsemorrhage  on  the  battle  field. 

19. — The  use  of  styptics  is  very  objectionable ;  all  such  remedies  ought  therefore  to 
be  banished  from  the  surgeon's  field-case. 

20. — The  application  of  tourniquets,  formerly  so  much  in  vogue,  b  likewise  to  be 
deprecated  as  uncertain  and  dangerous,  not  only  because  their  application  requires 
precise  anatomical  knowledge,  but,  and  chiefly  because,  however  accurately  the  pad  may 
be  adjusted,  it  is  almost  sure  to  slip  aside  during  transport;  the  binder  then  interferes 
not  only  with  arterial  but  also  with  the  venous  circulation.  As  a  necessary  consequence 
either  the  hsemorrhage  recurs,  or,  if  an  external  wound  is  closed,  dangerous  blood  infil- 
tration of  the  limb  takes  place. 

21. — ^An  effectual  and  permanent  compression  of  the  vessel  can  be  secured  by  means 
of  an  elastic  tube,  applied,  while  extended,  two  or  three  times  round  the  Umb.  The  soft 
structures  are  in  this  way  compressed  on  all  sides,  and  the  circulation  is  entirely  arrested. 
22. — As  this  coiupression  is  efiicient  to  whichever  part  of  the  limb  it  is  applied,  no 
anatomical  knowledge  is  necessary.  It  is  in  no  way  interfered  with  by  transport,  and  it 
cannot  slip  if  the  extremities  of  the  tube  are  carefully  fastened. 

23. — On  this  account  all  tourniquets  should  be  removed  from  the  armamentaria  of 
field  hospitals,  and  be  replaced  by  elastic  tubes. 

24. — Every  wounded  man,  on  whom  hsemorrhage  has  been  provisionally  arrested  by 
an  elastic  tube,  ought  of  course  to  be  removed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  a  hospital,  in 
order  that  the  compression  may  be  removed,  and  the  ligature  of  the  wounded  vessel 
immediately  undertaken. 

25. — It  is  very  advantageous,  before  putting  on  the  elastic  tube,  to  apply  a  bandage 
to  the  limb  while  in  a  raised  position.  If  the  bone  is  fractured,  a  fixative  bandage  of 
some  kind  ought  to  be  applied  for  transport. 

26. — ^As  india-rubber,  when  it  has  been  long  laid  aside,  disused,  loses  its  elasticity 
and  becomes  spoiled,  suitable  bands  and  tubing  cannot  be  preserved  for  years  in  military 
storehouses,  certainly  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  event  of  a  great  war.  Moreover 
the  making  of  contracts  for  their  sudden  supply  would  be  useless,  as  in  the  occurrence 
of  a  mobilization  of  the  army,  at  any  rate  in  Germany,  the  greater  number  of  the  work- 
people in  india-rubber  factories  would  be  drawn  away  for  militaiy  service,  so  that,  in  the 
time  of  greatest  need,  the  manufacturers  would  be  unable  to  fulfil  their  contracts. 
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27. — For  these  reasons  I  have  had  a  necessary  article  of  dress — a  man's  tronser- 
qraces — so  made  that  it  oan  be  employed  for  elastic  compression  in  traumatic  bleedings. 

28. — ^These  **  tourniquet  braces  "  are  composed  of  a  band  of  india-rubber,  ICOoenta. 
long,  strong  enough  to  serve  to  compress  securely  every  vessel  in  every  part  of  a  limb. 

29. — As  every  soldier  requires  to  wear  braces,  and  as  these  tourniquet  braces  are  not 
more  expensive  than  others,  the  desire  that  every  soldier  should  in  war  time  carry  about 
with  him  the  means  of  stopping  bleeding  can  now  be  realized. 

30. — Should  this  be  carried  out,  every  soldier  would  possess  the  means  of  arreting 
dangerous  bleeding  in  his  own  case  and  that  of  others.  If  required  for  himself,  he  can 
spare  his  own  braces,  and  on  the  field  of  battle  the  proposed  elastic  braces  of  the  dead 
and  wounded  would  be  available  in  a  larger  quantity. 

31. — Another  circumstance  not  to  be  lightly  valued,  is  that  these  elastic  bands  or 
braces  can  be  applied  to  several  other  uses ;  to  surgical  blood  emptying  at  operations, 
to  arresting  absorption  in  poisoned  wounds  (for  instance  snake-bites,  poisoned  arrows, 
&c.),  and  to  the  re-animation  of  those  apparently  dead  through  loss  of  blood. 

DISCUSSION. 

Surgeon-Major  Starceb,  Berlin:  I  made  different  experiments  with  the  elastic 
bandage,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  Esmarch's  bandage  is  the  best  apparatus 
for  arresting  bleeding,  it  is  by  the  compression  itself,  not  only  by  elastic,  but  also  by  any 
other  linen  or  cotton  bandages.  I  am  convinced  that  the  general  use  of  india-mbber, 
in  the  form  of  braces,  or  otherwise,  is  not  necessary,  and  fear  that  the  sweat,  or  the 
extreme  movements  of  soldiers  during  drill  and  exercise  will  often  destroy  the  elasticity 
of  india-rubber  braces.  In  the  beginning  of  a  war  it  is  not  possible  to  inspect  many 
thousands  of  soldiers  to  see  if  they  have  the  braces  in  useful  and  safe  condition.  So 
we  must  lay  the  principal  stress  on  the  knowledge  of  arresting  the  blood  not  by  tourni- 
quets, but  by  the  strict  compression  of  a  surrounding  bandage  in  the  centripetal  direction. 
If  all  men  of  Army  Hospital  Corps  are  properly  instructed  they  will  bring  sure  help  and 
succour  to  bleeding  wounds.  All  surgeons  are  of  opinion  that  gunshot  wounds  do  not 
often  bleed  in  any  large  degree.  I  believe  that  official  distribution  of  braces  is  not  of 
much  moment,  but  in  the  stores  of  army  field  hospitals  the  elastic  Esmarch  bandages 
should  take  the  first  place. 

Professor  Esmabch,  Kiel :  It  is  important  that  the  braces  are  made  of  good  india- 
rubber.  Bad  india-rubber  soon  deteriorates  in  its  elasticity,  but  good  elastic  braces  may 
be  worn  for  years  without  losing  their  resilience,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  human 
body  seems  more  calculated  to  preserve  than  to  destroy  the  india-rubber. 

Professor  Maclean,  Surgeon-General  Met] at.  Dr.  Billings,  U.S^.,  Surgeon- 
General  HuinieB,  Sui^eon-General  Faybbb,  expressed  their  decided  conviction  that 
instruments  and  appliances  in  which  india-rubber  forms  an  essential  part  cannot  be 
preserved  in  an  efficient  state  for  any  considerable  time  in  tropical  climates,  and  various 
substitutes  for  this  material  were  referred  to. 

Surgeon-Major  Whitb,  Professor  Sibthobpe,  and  Surgeon  Mybbs,  speaking  from 
personal  experience,  had  not  found  india-rubber  appliances  deteriorate  so  quii^ly  in 
tropical  climates  as  had  been  described,  and  considered  that  with  improved  methods  of 
manufacture  they  might  be  rendered  still  more  durable.  This  view  was  supported  by 
Professor  Paktbidgb  and  Surgeon  TscHUDi. 
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The  Pbbsidbnt  aaminarized  Uie  discussion  in  some  concladinn^  remarks,  observing 
that  it  wonld  probably  repay  makers  of  india-rubber  articles  if  they  would  try  to 
discover  some  sure  method  of  rendering  their  quality  of  elasticity  permanent  in  hot 
climates. 


Transport  of  Sick  and  Woundedin  Uncivilized  Countries, 

bearing  especially  on  the  late  Kaffir  Campaigns. 

By  Surgeon  R.  Vacy  Ash,  A.M.D. 

The  Zulu,  Transvaal,  Afghan,  and  more  recently  the  Tunis  war  have  brought  the 
subject  of  transport  once  more  prominently  to  the  front.  That  it  is  a  puzzle  even  in 
civilized  warfare  can  be  testified  to  by  many ;  but  in  half-civilized  countries  the  sparse 
population  is  hostile  to  a  degree,  and  ready  not  only  to  impede  one's  efibrts,  but  to  massacre 
on  the  slightest  provocation.  Such  were  the  conditions  with  which  the  Zulu  war 
was  fought.  Picture  to  yourselves  an  undulating  landscape,  with  ranges  of  hills  inter- 
Fecting  it,  and  projecting  spurs  breaking  up  the  country  in  a  chaotic  mass,  the  whole 
devoid  of  foliage  except  in  the  secluded  ravines  where  the  sugar  bush  and  tree-fern  thrive, 
and  you  have  Natal  and  Transvaal.  Over  this  kind  of  country,  five  and  twenty  years 
ago,  the  old  Dutch  voretreker  (a  species  of  wandering  shepherd)  drove  bis  lumbering 
waggon  and  long  span  of  oxen.  Tracks  left  by  these  adventurers  were  soon  followed  by 
others,  and  so  on,  till  a  path  or  road  was  formed.  Up  and  down  hill,  as  straight  as  the 
precipitous  mountain  spurs  would  allow,  the  sturdy  oxen  wended  their  way.  These 
paths  are  the  roads  of  the  present  day,  little  altered  or  improved ;  a  few  heaps  of  stonee 
here  and  there,  where  a  deep  rut  or  a  deep  mud  pit  had  nearly  broken  the  heart  of  many 
a  driver,  is  all  that  can  be  said  to  have  been  done  in  road  making.  This  greatly  added 
to  our  difficulties  in  the  transport  of  sick  and  wounded.  The  Traansvaal,  barring  its 
mineral  aspects,  is  essentially  a  grazing  country,  mile  after  mile  of  veldt  or  natural 
gprass-covered  land  is  met  with,  and  few  houses  are  to  be  seen  as  the  high  road  is 
traversed.  Six  thousand  acres  is  an  average  farm,  and  many  are  double  and  treble  that 
size.  This  accounts  for  the  scattered  population,  and,  combined  with  the  love  of  seclu- 
sion and  isolation  so  common  to  the  Boers,  accounts  for  the  few  houses  or  inhabited 
villages  in  the  colony.  The  absence  of  railways  and,  what  is  ten  times  worse,  navigable 
rivers,  is  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  transport  in  times  of  peace,  and  doubly 
felt,  of  course,  in  time  of  war,  when  the  people  are  unwilling  to  assist,  even  for  the  dearly 
loved  coin  of  the  realm.  The  heavy  ox-waggon,  drawn  by  fourteen  or  sixteen  oxen, 
usually  at  the  rate  of  2^  miles  an  hour,  is  the  only  means  of  transport  at  the  disposal  of 
the  authorities ;  and  this,  from  its  primitive  construction,  is  ill  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  sick,  being  shaky  and  wearisome  even  to  the  healthy. 

The  Boer  is  a  rough,  uncouth  white,  of  dirty  habits  and  tastes.  A  travelling  school- 
master remaining  three  months  at  a  farm  completes  his  education,  if  it  can  be  so  called. 
To  spell  out  a  few  sentenoesi,  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  to  write  his 
name  is  all  that  is  deemed  necessary  by  the  aristocrats ;  the  commoners  do  without  even 
this.  They  intermarry  among  themselves.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  four  or 
five  families  living  in  a  small  community  of  their  own.  During  the  summer  months 
they  migrate  to  the  Bush  lands,  taking  their  homes  with  them,  and  living  in  tents; 
hence  arose  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  their  clothes,  men  and  women  alike,  which  habit 
is  common  to  them  at  the  present  day.  Their  ignorance  of  the  world,  together  with 
their  isolated  life,  makes  them  proud,  domineering,  and  cruel  to  their  inferiors ;  an- 
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wiUing  to  brook  the  restraint  of  civilized  laws,  or  interference  with  their  so-called 
liberty,  it  will  not  snrpriBe  anyone,  therefore,  that  opposition  on  every  hand  was  found 
as  we  traversed  the  Transvaal.  Some  families  thought  it  a  sin,  or  expected  some  snper- 
natural  manifestation,  if  they  helped  the  cursed  Englishman,  even  to  assist  ia 
the  transport  of  the  sick.  Many  would  not  open  their  doors  to  us  as  we  drew 
near  to  purchase  milk  or  other  necessaries  at  a  farm  where  plenty  abounded. 
Tobacco  they  had  in  abundance,  yet  I  have  known  them  charge  a  pofur  soldier  half^ 
-crown  for  what  was  not  worth  a  penny  in  the  market ;  and  so  on  throughout  the 
•category  of  necessaries.  It  was  this  antagonism  which  rendered  our  task  so  difficult. 
But  the  sick  had  to  be  brought  down ;  and,  thanks  to  the  Commissariat  and  Transport 
Department,  were  brought  down  in  spite  of  all,  each  convoy  being  independent  of 
incidental  supplies  from  the  district,  from  starting  to  end  of  perhaps  a  four  hundred 
mile  journey.  The  Kaffirs — always  our  friends — could  d<>  little  to  help  us.  Waggons 
they  had  few  or  none,  but  labour  was  plentiful.  A  corps  of  bearers  was  formed,  and 
did  some  good  service  on  one  battle-field,  Ulundi,  in  the  removal  of  wounded,  but  they 
could  seldom  be  relied  upon,  frequently  running  away  at  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  and 
sometimes  without  this  stimulus.  I  think  I  have  shown,  from  the  description  of  the 
country  and  people,  the  unsuitableness  of  the  cumbersome  ox-waggon  for  the  iranspor& 
of  sick.  Transport  by  hand  was  equally  objectionable,  nay,  even  impossible,  except  for 
a  limited  distance.  The  roads  precluded  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  numberlera  appli- 
ances suggested  and  described  by  Professor  Longmore  and  Dr.  Otis,  and  for  reasons  wbidi 
I  will  hereafter  show.  Next  I  come  to  the  horse  of  the  country.  The  horse  used  by  the 
Boer  or  Zulu  is  a  small  undersized  animal  of  wiry  constitution  and  indomitable  ^Imk, 
capable  of  doing  his  sixty  or  eighty  miles  a  day.  Stunted  in  growth  and  Billing  away 
in  his  hind  quarters,  he  is  unsuited  to  the  tiansport  of  sick  on  his  back  and  for 
draught ;  the  ox,  although  slower,  is  much  preferable.  The  mule  is  by  far  the  most 
profitable  means  of  draught,  combining  the  endurance  of  the  ox  with  the  hardiness 
of  the  donkey  and  the  pace  of  the  horse,  and  is,  to  my  mind,  best  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

Professor  Longmore  has  struck  the  key-note  when  he  says  that  it  is  the  inability  to 
secure  trained  animals  which  renders  all  modem  appliances  inapplicable  in  uncivilized, 
or  half-civilized,  warfare.  You  may  send  out  your  perfectly  trained  animals,  who,  at  a 
field  day  in  Aldershot  valley  would  work  almost  as  if  possessed  of  human  intellect,  and 
l^orse  sickness,  that  curse  of  South  Africa,  on  the  one  hand,  and  want  of  suitable  food,  on 
the  other,  will  render  you  powerless  by  the  loss  of  your  highly  prized  cattle  before  your 
campaign  has  begun.  It  is  without  hesitation,  therefore,  that  I  say  any  new  method 
for  the  transport  of  sick  and  wounded,  which  depends  upon  trained  animals,  is  onsnit- 
able  in  half-civilized  warfare.  Unfortunately  the  food  of  the  ox  is  not  always  suitable. 
On  the  high  lands  the  sweet  grass  differs  from  the  sour  grass  of  the  low  lands  and  along 
the  coast  line,  and  oxen  accustomed  to  one  will  not  thrive  on  the  other.  This  was 
found  a  difficulty  in  the  late  campaign.  Almost  every  kind  of  animal  in  South  AJHca 
has  some  fatal  disease  peculiar  to  itself.  The  horse  and  mule  are  subject  to  horse-sick- 
ness, a  rapidly  fatal  disease,  supposed  by  some  veterinarians  to  be  a  species  of  anthrax; 
but  my  own  post-mortem  observations  lead  me  to  think  it  is  a  blood-poisoning,  attended 
by.  acute  inflammation  of  the  whole  mucous  and  respiratoiy  tracts.  This  dreadful 
disease  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  obstacles  in  the  Transvaal  to  transport  by  horse  or 
mule  during  the  summer  months.  The  ox  also  is  subject  to  an  equally  fatal  disease, 
pleuro-pneumonia  killing  them  off  by  thousands. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  these  half-civilized  people  and  on 
the  description  of  their  cattle  to  bring  home  to  all  the  difficulties  whkh  we  had  to 
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enoonuter,  which  may  ooour  again  at  any  moment,  and,  in  fact,  are  far  more  likely  to  occur 
again  than  the  civilized  war&re  we  are  all  trained  to  take  a  part  in.  Bearing  the  half- 
oirilized  nature  of  the  country  in  mind,  let  us  dow  consider  the  kind  of  transport  required, 
the  few  rough  and  ready  materials  which  were  at  hand,  and  then  draw  a  few  conclusions 
as  to  what  would  be  best  should  any  of  us  be  placed  in  a  similar  position. 

First,  then,  let  us  consider  the  removal  of  the  sick  from  the  battle-field,  for  removed 
they  must  be  to  escape  mptilation,  or  what  would  appear  to  us  mutilation,  but,  with 
justice  to  the  Zulu,  is  not  meant  as  such  by  them.  From  the  battle  of  Sekukuni's  Eop, 
which  was  fought  round  a  hill,  the  sides  of  which  were  charged  over  and  over  again  by 
our  men,  to  the  battle  of  Ulundi,  fought  on  a  plain,  every  conceivable  kind  of  undulat- 
ing ground,  sometimes  intersected  by  nullahs  (as  at  Isandula),  was  the  scene  of  conflict. 

In  all  battles,  except  of  course  in  self-defence,  as  at  Eambula,  certain  columns 
marched  from  their  temporary  halting  place,  generally  at  early  dawn,  with  a  given 
object  to  attain.  Nothing  but  ammunition  accompanied  the  troops,  and  the  medical 
staff  took  only  the  ordinary  but  valuable  stretcher.  Numbers  of  these  were  carried  by 
the  bearer  columns,  when  such  were  present,  either  native  or  A.H.C.,  or  in  their  absence 
by  orderlies  told  off  for  the  purpose.  As  soon  as  a  wounded  man  was  found,  he  was 
attended  to,  removed  out  of  the  line  of  fire,  and  possibly  taken  to  the  temporary  camp 
from  which  the  column  emerged  in  the  morning.  No  improvement  or  suggestion  is 
necessary  for  this  part  of  the  transport  of  wounded,  except  that  there  be  plenty  of  these 
useful  contrivances. 

A  much  more  serious  problem  is  the  conveyance  of  sick  or  wounded  on  patrol  duty 
or  rapid  marches  in  light  order.  Frequently  a  three  days'  patrol  either  on  recon- 
naissance, or  with  some  set  purpose  to  destroy  kraals,  &c.,  was  organized.  The  men 
took  nothing  but  a  waterproof  sheet  and  a  blanket  on  their  horses,  with  70  rounds  of 
ammunition,  and,  of  course,  their  three  days'  cooked  food  on  themselves. 

No  conveyance  of  any  kind  was  allowed,  and,  in  fact,  would  have  been  frequently 
impracticable,  for  occasionally  over  hill  and  dale,  as  the  crow  flies,  without  road  or  path, 
was  the  only  means  of  attaining  the  desired  object  for  which  the  patrol  was  organized. 
And,  again,  a  sudden  call  for  a  rapid  movement  when  on  this  duty  would,  had  a  con- 
veyance been  with  them,  have  necessitated  its  abandonment  and  probable  loss. 

If  a  man,  therefore,  fell  sick,  or  was  wounded,  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  he  had 
to  be  conveyed  on  his  own  horse,  or  on  that  of  a  friend,  till  he  could  be  safely 
dropped  at  some  friendly  outpost  or  camp  on  the  road.  A  doctor  always  accom- 
panied these  patrols,  but  his  services  were  seldom  required,  and  when  they  were, 
his  resources  were  so  limited  that  he  could  do  little  to  help  a  sufferer.  I  have  nothing  to 
suggest  for  this  problem.  I  see  no  help  for  it,  but  in  such  cases  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
and  convey  the  sick  or  wounded  man  with  the  patrol,  as  was  then  done,  till  help  is  met 
with  in  a  camp  or  post.  I  need  scarcely  say  it  would  have  been  waste  of  time,  and  worse 
than  useless,  to  have  asked  for  lus  admission  during  the  Zulu  war  to  a  kraal,  or  to  a 
farm  during  the  Transvaal  war ;  it  would  have  simply  been  to  court  ill-treatment  as 
soon  as  your  back  was  turned. 

The  next  kind  of  transport  required  would  be  for  flying  columns,  such  as  the 
one  that  marched  to  Ekowe  to  the  relief  of  Colonel  Pearson,  or  to  the  attacks 
on  Sekukuni.  In  both  these  instances  provision  had  to  be  made  not  only  for  the 
sick  on  the  line  of  march,  but  for  the  return  of  the  wounded  from  the  battle-field. 
At  first  we  could  only  get  the  cumbersome  ox-waggon,  previously  described;  but 
eventually  we  secured  as  complete  a  contrivance  as  could  have  been  desired,  the 
American  waggonette — a  species  of  covered  waggon  built  on  the  well-known 
*'  spider"  system.  Its  advantages  were  soon  apparent  First  of  ail,  its  lightness  enabled 
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fonr  or  biz  mules,  or  as  manj  oxeD,  to  ran  awaj  with  it.  Secondly,  its  elasticitj  oansed 
it  to  jield  to  large  obstacles  such  as  ant  heaps  and  hnge  boulders ;  and,  lastly,  its  airj 
springs  made  it  a  most  comfortable  conveyance  for  the  sick.  Each  would  accommodate 
six  or  eight  sitting,  or  two  recumbent  and  four  sitting,  the  light  hood  protecting  them 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  side  flaps  hsTing  a  similar  object  in  Tiew  on  each  side. 
By  their  means  the  sick  and  wounded  could  be  conveyed  for  scores  of  miles  either 
in  company  with  a  column,  or  a  convoy ;  at  night,  the  sick  occupied  a  bell  tent, 
which  could  be  carried  strapped  under  the  waggonette,  together  with  the  cookins: 
utensils  or  on  an  ox  or  separate  waggon.  The  same  transport  was  found  most  suitable 
when  the  sick  or  wounded  had  to  be  removed  from  the  front  station  hospitals  to 
the  nearest  base  hospital,  such  as  to  Pretoria  from  the  Sekukuni  wars ;  and  to  Newcastle 
in  the  north,  and  Tugelain  the  south,  from  the  Zulu  wars. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  consider  the  transport  of  the  sick  from  the  hospitals  in 
front  to  the  port  of  embarkation.  Bearing  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  country  to 
be  traversed  and  the  means  at  disposal,  I  think  the  safest  and  surest  means  is  by 
ox-waggon.  For  be  it  remembered  now  a  friendly  district  was  being  traversed, 
help  was  always  at  hand,  and  supplies  procurable,  and  fuel  in  the  form  of  dried 
manure,  making  a  lovely  fire,  was  in  abundance,  and,  in  addition,  the  sick  and  wounded 
were  so  far  convalescent,  as  a  rule,  to  be  able  to  help  themselves.  The  waggon 
generally  used  was  the  ox  waggon  of  the  country  converted  by  local  labour  into  an 
ambulance  waggon.  On  the  bed  of  the  waggon  was  placed  a  platform  on  four  or  six 
carriage  springs.  In  the  rear  of  this  were  fixed  two  swing  cots  for  wounded  in  the 
recumbent  position,  and  in  front  were  three  or  four  seats  with  leather  strap  backs 
running  transversely  across  the  platform.  The  whole  would  accommodate  two  lying 
and  some  ten  or  twelve  sitting,  besides  ample  room  between  the  spring  platform  and  the 
true  bed  of  the  waggon  for  tent  poles,  stretchers,  &c,  and  by  the  side  and  underneath 
could  be  strapped  on  plenty  of  cooking  utensils.  Over  the  whole  was  stretched  a  canvas 
hood  running  the  full  length  of  the  waggon,  and  outside,  attached  to  the  top,  and  also 
running  along  on  each  side,  was  along  flap  which,  when  unrolled,  could  be  pegged  down 
at  an  angle  say,  of  45^,  forming  a  good  shelter  for  the  convalescent  when  halting  for  the 
night. 

Such  were  the  contrivances  used  in  the  wars  in  South  Africa  for  the  conveyance 
of  sick  to  the  porta  of  embarkation,  traversing  in  some  cases  as  much  as  four  hundred 
miles  (from  Pretoria  to  Durban),  arriving  without  accident  and  the  convoy  in  better 
health  than  when  starting. 

In  conclusion  I  would  point  out  the  almost  total  absence  of  wood  prevented  the 
adoption  of  impromptu  litters  as  suggested  by  the  late  Dr.  Otis  of  the  U.S.  Army;  and 
the  impossibility  of  getting  trained  animals  barred  the  use  of  the  admirable  contrivances 
suggested  by  Professor  Longmore.  As  I  have  before  said,  had  such  tnuned  animals 
been  sent  out  from  home,  horse  sickness  on  the  one  hand  and  mealie  food  on  the  other 
would  have  rendered  the  transport  department  powerless  before  they  had  begun  the 
campaign,  and  as  they  could  not  have  been  replaced,  the  last  state  of  that  department 
would  have  been  worse  than  the  first. 


Comment  devons-nous  Transporter  nos  Blesses  en  Campagne? 
Dr.  Da  Cunua  Bellem,  Lisbon. 
MsssiEUBB  ET  tbI^-hoiiosables  COLLOGUES, — La  gucrrc !    Malgr^  tons  las  efforts 
de  la  diplomatic,  elle  est,  et  elle  sera  pour  longtemps  encore  la  demi^re  resaource  dcs 
nations,  lorsqu'elles  veulent  ddmSler  leurs  querelles ! 
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La  philosophie  aura  bean  la  bl4mer  ! 

La  philosophie  ne  pourra  entraver  T^lan  des  arm^,  et  elle  n*aara  dans  son  impuis- 
sance  qo'a  en  plearer  les  ^pouvanUbles  r^altats. 

La  religion  la  oondamnera  de  toutes  ses  forces,  et  cependant  oe  ne  seront  que  des 
vceux  agr^ables  an  ciel,  mais  que  les  hommes,  le  ooBur  inflamm^  par  lea  passions,  ne 
sauront  entendre. 

La  douce  fraternity  oherohera  en  vain  h,  d^plojer  partout  ses  ailes  protectrioee,  pour 
en  abriter  tout  le  genre  humain.  Les  armies,  nonobstant,  ne  manqueront  pas  d'^puiser 
les  tr^sors  des  nations,  d'arraoher  aux  travaux  paisibles  de  Tagrioulture,  du  commerce, 
de  rindustrie,  des  arts  et  des  sciences,  les  meillears  enfants  de  la  nation  pour  les 
envojer  h.  la  mort,  aussitdt  que  le  feu  des  sentiments  haineuz  ^clatera  centre  les  Toisins, 
les  amis  de  la  veille,  les  compagnons  et  associ^s  de  la  sainte  oroisade  de  la  civilisation  et 
du  progr^s. 

Le  droit  de  la  force,  ce  droit  dont  I'auciennet^  vient  du  moment  ou  deux  hommes  ont 
coexists  a  la  surface  de  la  terre,  sera  le  dernier  mot  des  plaidoyers  entre  les  nations ;  et 
le  fer,  ce  prdcieux  m^tal  des  bdches  et  des  charrues  qui  fouillent  la  terre,  et  lui  proourent 
I'abondauce  des  moissons,  ce  pr^cieux  m^tal  des  outils  et  des  machines,  quifontlaricheese 
des  industries,  le  fer  deviendra  V6p6e  au  tranchant  impitojable,  le  fusil  qui  vomit  la 
raort,  le  canon  grondant  a  I'^gal  du  tonnerre. 

Rien  ne  rests  aux  hommes  de  bonne  volout^,  h  oeux  qui  ne  se  laissent  plus  ^blouir 
par  de  vaines  theories,  que  de  chercher  k  amoindrir  les  malheurs  de  la  guerre,  en  lui 
supprimant  son  caraot^re  iarouche,  en  lui  modifiant  le  penchant  des  cruaut^  inouies  qui 
ont  fait  rdpouvante  et  le  d^honneur  des  generations  pass^es. 

Le  soldat  qui  tombe  n'eat  plus  im  ennemi,  il  n'est  qu'un  fr^re  souffrant,  auquel  il 
faut  venir  en  aide  quelque  soit  le  camp  auquel  il  soit  tomb^.  Les  medeoins  militaires, 
ainsi  que  les  infirmiers  et  les  brancardiers,  n'ont  plus  de  nationality  apr^  le  carnage. 
Les  vainqueurs  et  les  vaincus  se  donnent  les  mains  pour  s'entr'aider  au  service  de  panser 
les  blesses,  de  soulager  les  douleurs  des  mourants,  d'entrependre  un  glorieux  combat 
contre  la  mort  aux  froides  mains !  Tel  est  r^clatant  triomphe  de  la  philanthropic, 
voila  la  victoire  spleudide,  dont  le  meilleur  partage  en  honneurs  revient  h  la  m^decine 
militaire.  La  convention  de  Geneve,  ce  glorieux  ev^nement,  pr^vu  par  le  coour 
g^n^reux  du  baron  de  Percy,  n'est  que  la  consecration  Internationale  des  sentiments 
philanthropiques  des  m^decins  militaires  du  monde  entier.  Depuis  lors,  on  a  vu  se 
ddvelopper  partout  Tinterdt  et  le  devouement  pour  les  malheureux  qui  ont  4i6  atteints 
par  le  fer  uu  par  le  plomb  meurtrier  de  nUmporte  quels  rangs  ennemis.  Partout  on 
cherche  a  leur  porter  des  soulagements,  a  leur  epargner  des  douleurs,  k  leur  procurer 
des  secours,  a  leur  foumir  des  moyens  de  transport  aussi  commodes  que  possible.  La 
bdte  farouche  que  Ton  appelle  la  guerre  est  a  demi  apprivoisee. 

Mais  il  n*en  fut  pas  totgourM  ainsi  pour  ce  qui  conceme  ce  g^nereux  empressement  de 
secourir  et  de  transporter  les  blesses. 

La  France  seule  s'occupait  au  dix-huiti^me  si^de  de  I'organisation  des  mojens  de 
transport  pour  les  blesses  militaires;  et  I'ordonnanoe  du  20  juin  1788  fut  la  premiere  voix 
de  ralliement  h  regard  de  I'adoption  des  voitures  speciales  pour  le  service  des  ambulances. 

Jusqu'k  cette  epoque,  en  France,  ain»i  qu*en  Angleterre  selon  I'opinion  autorisee  de 
M.  le  professeur  Longmore,  les  blesses  militaires  etaient  charges  sur  les  chariots  des 
pajsans  que  les  commandants  trouvaient  sur  leur  route,  ou  qu'ib  faisaient  venir  des 
villages  les  plus  rapproches  du  the&tre  de  la  guerre. 

Le  premier  transport  roue  mis  en  usage  ^  ranxree  fran9aise  et  qui  a  devanoe  celui 
du  baron  Larrey,  c'etait  une  caisse  semblable  a  celle  des  fourgons,  convenablement 
suspendue,  et  destinee  a  transporter  trois  blesses  couches  et  superposes. 
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Mais  oette  voiture  ^tait  tellement  pesante  qu'elle  ne  ponvait  se  mouvoir  panni  la 
rangs  des  oombattaota ;  et,  ce  qui  est  iocroyable,  les  brancards,  le  moyen  le  plos  simpk, 
le  plus  intuitif  de  transporter  les  bless^,  faisaient  tout-a-foit  ddfiint,  de  aorte  que  les 
pauvres  soldats  sooffraient  horriblement,  lorsqu'ils  ^talent  conduits  josqu'ii  la  Toitore, 
•nr  des  ooavertores  de  lit»  sor  des  planches  de  bois,  sor  des  belles,  snr  dee  poiief,  nr 
des  fusils  mdme,  par  leurs  camarades,  tant6t  par  nn  sentiment  de  condol^ance,  et  tantM 
par  r^'isme  de  se  sonstraire  eox-mdmes  au  danger  anquel  ils  ^taient  expoe^  sor  U 
lignede  feu. 

Le  souffle  ardent  de  la  B^volution  fran^aise,  de  oet  ^y^nement  qui  a  bonleven^  U 
soci^t^  toute  enti^re,  donna  naissance  h  deux  glorieux  innovateurs  en  fait  de  senriee 
^'ambulance.  Parmi  les  flots  de  sang  r^pandu,  entre  la  fum^  des  canons  et  des  fusils  des 
aoldats  viotorieux  de  la  r^publique,  les  noms  de  deux  illustres  chimrgiens  militaiies,]^ 
barons  Larrej  et  Percy,  out  brills  d'un  vif  ^lat. 

Leur  apparition  sur  le  champ  de  bataille  marque  une  nouvelle.^poque  a  la  chiratgie 
militaire ;  au  services  des  ambulances  surtout,  et  si,  comme  M.  le  professeur  Lcogmore 
le  fait  remarquer  dans  son  ouvrage  "  Treatise  on  Ambulances/'  les  eiroonstaiioes  ont  oob- 
tribu^  k  la  gloire  des  deux  c^l^res  innovateurs,  leur  Anergic  personnelle,  leur  talest 
sup^rieur,  leur  coup-d'ceil  prdvoyant,  oontribu^reut  bien  mieux  encore  a  la  r^ussite  (fe 
leurs  entreprises  si  hardies,  k  la  grandiose  renomip^  qu'ils  ont  acquise. 

A  I'arm^  du  Bhin,  sous  le  commandement  du  g^n^al  Cusline,  le  baron  Lsmj 
<x>n9oitrid^  de  son  ambulance  volante,  qu'il  perfectionne  quelques  ann^eaplustard; 
tandis  que  sous  les  ordres  de  Moreau,  h  Tarm^e  du  nord,  le  baron  Percy  parvient  a 
r^aliser  un  syst^me  d'ambulanoe  tout-k-fait  diffi^rent.. 

Celui-ci  cherohe  a  porter  les  secours  partout,  celui-la  s'occupe  du  moyen  de  eondoire 
les  bless^  jusqu'au  point  ou  Ton  peut  donner  les  secours,  Tun  de  ces  syst^mes  compl^t 
Tautre,  on  les  deux  constituant  le.  syst^me  complet  de  porter  les  secours  aux  blesa^  6t 
de  porter  les  blesses  a  Tendroit  des  secours.  Les  infirmiers  et  les  brancardiers  militaires 
attach^  a  ce  service  resolvent  une  organisation  r^guli^re.  Le  brancard  portatif  et 
r^lementaire  est  adopts.  Le  d^cret  du  9  frimaire  de  Tan  XII.,  donne  a  chaque  r6gim«at 
nn  fourgon  de  chirurgie  et  de  pansement. 

Pendant  les  guerres  de  Bussie  et  d'Espagne,  on  adopte  les  cantines  d'ambulanoe.  Le 
baron  Larrey,  en  Egypte,  conceit  Vid6e  des  cacolets  pour  le  transport  des  bless^ 

Toute  I'initiative  ^tait  fran9ai8e ;  les  autres  pays,  TAngleterre  mdme,  malgr^  s<m 
progr^  intellectuel,  restaient  en  arri^re  en  fait  d'organisation  du  service  d'ambulaooes. 

Avant  la  guerre  de  la  P^ninsule,  selon  Tautorit^  de  M.  le  professeur  Longmore,  U 
n'existait  pas  de  transports  sp^iaux  pour  les  blesses  des  arm^  britanniques;  et  mime 
dans  les  guerres  soutenues  a  cette  ^poque  sur  le  continent  europ^n,  les,  autorit^  v^' 
taires  mettaient  a  profit  les  chariots  du  pays  oii  les  Anglais  faisaient  la  guerre,  poor 
transporter  leurs  blesses  aux  h6pitaux,  ou  aux  ports  d'embarquement. 

Le  chirurgien-en-chef  Sir  James  M'Grigor  tacha  en  vain  de  cr^r  un  service  d'afflbu- 
lance  analogue  a  celui  des  arm^  fran9aises.  Ses  efforts  ^ou^rent.  A  la  fin  de  1> 
guerre  de  la  P^ninsule  les  bless^  anglab  ^taient  encore  transports  sur  les  voitoree  da 
corps  nomm^  Boyal  Waggon  Tiain;  mais  les  imperfections  du  syst^me  ne  tarddrentps^ 
d'etre  reoonnues,  et  les  voitures  mont^  sur  des  ressorts  furent  exclusivement  destin^ 
au  transport  dea  blesses.  Le  corps  d'infirmiers  militaires  a  re^n  une  nouvelle  organisatioO} 
quoique  tr^-^loign^e  encore  de  celle  du  Army  Hospital  Corps  ou  de  oelle  du  persoDoel 
du  corps  des  brancardiers  fran^ais. 

Les  brancards  adopt^s  dans  TarmS  anglaise  ^taient  on  ne  peut  plus  d^fedne^ 
d'apr^  ce  qu'en  rapporte  Millingen  dans  son  ouvrage  ''Army  Surgeon's  Manual;"  f^^ 
chirurgien  fut  le  premier  qui  pr^nta  un  modMe  de  brancard  qui  porte  son  nom  et  qvi 
^tait  une  heureuse  modification  de  celui  de  Percy. 
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Oe  brancard  fut  adopts  h  Tarm^e  portogaise,  o^i  il  devint  r^lementaire  jusqu'en 
1874. 

Lea  ''Notes  and  Recollections  of  a  Professional  Life"  de  Tinspectenr-g^D^ral  William 
Fergosson;  les  ''Bongh  Notes  by  an  Old  Soldier"  dumajor-g^n^ral  Bell;  les  "Observations 
on  the  Defective  State  of  Armj  TraDsport,  with  Suggestions  for  its  Improyement/'  de 
Oherrj»  sont  des  documents  authentiques  de  Timperfection  du  syst^me  des  moyens  de 
transport  pour  les  blesses  dans  Tarm^  anglaise  au  commencement  de  ce  si^e ;  et  ce  ne 
fut  qu'en  1835  qu'on  essaya  sur  le  champ  de  bataille  les  avantages  de  la  voiture  propose 
par  Cherry,  lorsqu*une  legion  anglaise  est  venue  en  Espague  sous  le  commandement  de 
Sir  de  Lacy  Evans,  d'apr^  ce  que  nous  rapporte  Sir  Butherford  Alcock  dans  ses  "  Notes 
on  the  Medical  History  and  Statistics  of  the  British  Legion  in  Spain." 

Yient  ensuite  une  p^riode  o^  tout  mouvement  de  perfectionnement  da  materiel 
d'ambulance  s'est  partout  arrdt^.  La  France,  le  premier  pays  qui  avait  adopts  les 
voitures  pour  le  transport  des  blesses,  les  avait  laiss^  tomber  dans  Toubli  juste  au 
moment  oil  les  antres  pays  les  adoptaient.  L'Angleterre  ne  faisait  qn'approprier  les 
Jeujawaha  au  transport  de  ses  bless^  dans  les  guerres  des  Indes.  Tontes  les  antres 
nations  de  I'Europe  ne  se  pr^occupaient  gu5re  de  la  guerre,  et  on  parvint  h  croire  que  le 
temple  de  Janus  aurait  ses  portes  a  tout  jamais  ferm^es  dans  les  pays  civifis^. 

Nous  ne  connaissons  que  la  Suisse,  en  1839,  et  la  Su^de,  en  1845,  qui  aient  organist 
leur  materiel  de  transport  des  bless^  miUtaires,  en  adoptant  des  modMes  tr^- 
remarquables. 

Mus  la  guerre  de  Crim^  fut  le  cri  d'alarme  dans  cette  paisible  insouciance  de 
TEurope  enti^re.  On  s'aper^ut  alors,  de  ce  qu'on  n'avait  pas  song^  au  transport  des 
blesses,  et  Ton  s'empressa  partout  de  regagner  le  temps  perdu.  L'Angleterre  en  donna 
I'exemple.  Les  modules  de  voitures  sp^iales  sont  devenus  innombrables  depuis  lors,  et 
chaque  inventeur  s'imagine  avoir  atteint  le  but  et  avoir  d^pass^  ses  devanciers.  Les 
modules  de  brancards  varient  aussi  a  Tinfini.  On  cherche  partout  ^  approprier  les 
nouveaux  moyens  de  transport  au  service  des  blesses,  d'apr^  les  moyens  de  transport  en 
usage  dans  chaque  pays.  Depuis  le  hammock  et  le  dhooley  jusqn'au  v^IocipMe  pr6n^ 
par  M.  le  professeur  Neudorfer,  tout  s'est  mis  a  profit. 

Le  brancard  a  roues,  dont  I'origine  remonte  k  la  bataille  de  Bautzen,  reparait  pendant 
la  guerre  de  Crim^ ;  il  est  d'abord  accueilli  avec  un  grand  enthousiasme,  mais  bient6t 
on  s'aper^oit  qu'il  n'atteint  pas  non  plus  son  but,  malgr^  tons  les  modMes  pr^sent^s.  Le 
tablier  de  Landa,  la  chaise  de  Locati  ^ouent  tout  de  mdme. 

Dans  les  voles  ferr^  on  invente  des  wagons,  des  moyens  de  suspension,  des  brancards 
sp^iaux. 

Mais  enfin  on  reconnait  que  tout  est  inutile,  que  tout  est  insuffisant,  que  rien  ne  pent 
satisfaire  aux  besoins  de  la  guerre  modeme  pour  le  transport  des  blesses  du  champ  de 
bataille  aux  places  de  secours,  des  places  de  secours  aux  h6pitaux,  des  h6pitaux  si^geant 
prbs  le  champ  de  bataille  a  ceux  qui  se  diss^mineni  It  Fint^rieur  du  pays. 

On  revient  sur  ses  pas.  L'appropriation  des  moyens  de  transport  ordinaires  vient 
substituer  tout  cet  empressement  d'inventer  des  modules  sp^ciaux.  On  t&che  de  suppler 
a Imsuffisanoe  des  voitures  qui  encombndent  les  derri^res  des  arm^  en  inventant  des 
moyens  simples  et  facUes  d'appropriation  des  chariots  des  paysans.  M.  le  professeur 
L^on  Le  Fort  invente  son  crochet  ^  ressort  ^lastique;  M.  le  docteur  Wywodzoff  invente 
son  ^tau.  Les  inventions  se  multiplient  aussi  pour  I'appropriation  des  voitures  ou  des 
fourgons  de  chemin  de  fer. 

Mais  le  m^decin  allemand  au  service  des  ambulances  de  la  Boumanie  invente  encore 
quelque  chose  de  bien  mieux.  II  invente  la  paille  et  le  foin  comme  le  meilleur  des 
ooussins  pour  transporter  les  blesses,  pour  donner  de  T^lasticit^  an'importe  quels  moyens 
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de  transport  roolants,  pour  assoupir  la  trepidation  et  lee  secoosses  des  voitares.  II 
reoonnait  dans  le  char  pesant  train^  par  des  boeufs  une  pr^ciease  ressoorce  pour  condniie 
les  blesses,  qoand  mdme  ces  ohars  seraient,  comme  Varaba  de  la  Dobrutscha,  mont^  sur 
des  rones  ootogones ! 

La  paille  et  le  foin  oomptent  encore  d'autres  partisans ;  et  tandis  qn'on  bl4auut  les 
trains  Inxurienx  oonstrnits  en  Bussie  ponr  la  dotation  da  service  sanitaire  sur  les  roes 
ferr^,  on  faisait  I'^loge  des  moyens  primitifs  dont  on  profitait  pour  transporter  les 
blesses  de  Plevna  aux  ambulances  de  Tumu-Magurelli,  sur  la  rive  septentrionale  du 
Danube!  A  quoi  bon  avoir  d^pens^  tant  de  fantaisie  pour  cr^er  des  mod^ 
sp^iauz  de  transports  roulants  P  La  paille,  voila  le  grand  ressort !  le  foin,  voila  le 
meilleur  des  coussins ! 

Nous  voillt  au  point  de  depart,  apr^  avoir  fait  de  longs  detours  dans  les  r^ions  de 
r^blouissante  th^orie ! 

Le  char  k  boeufs  et  la  paille !    Nous  sommes  en  arri^re  des  barons  Larrey  et  Percy. 

L'bistoire  des  moyens  de  transport,  c'est  comme  Thistoire  de  rbumanit^.  Apres 
avoir  parcouru  le  oerole  form^  par  des  aspirations  irr^alisables,  elle  arrive  aussi,  toote 
haletante  et  toute  d^urag^,  au  point  de  depart  pour  recommencer  encore  une  fois  ^ 
oourir  apr^  s6n  id^al  insaisissable. 

Cependant,  si  lee  constructions  sp^iales,  tr^-co^^teuses  et  tr^-diffidles  a  mettrs  en 
route  sur  les  derri^res  d'une  arm^,  ne  sont  qu'une  th^rie  s^uisante ;  si  elles  repti' 
sentent  des  difficult^  insurmontables ;  si  I'appropriation  des  moyens  de  transport 
ordinaires  est  ce  qu*il  y  a  de  plus  pratique  et  de  plus  facile ;  si  elle  repr^nte,  dans  sa 
simplicity  mdone,  un  veritable  progr^,  il  ne  faut  pas  aller  a  nier  toute  pr^voyance,  et  h 
80  croire  tout-a-fait  pourvu  du  n^ceesaire,  lorsqu'on  s'est  ^Eute  une  bonne  provision  de 
paille  ou  de  foin,  lorsqu'on  compte  sur  nombre  de  chariots  de  paysans  trained  par 
n'importe  quelle  esp^  d'animaux.  Et,  s'il  n'y  a  point  de  regies  g^n^rales  a  ^tablir 
pour  ce  qui  oonceme  le  syst^me  d'appropriations  a  adopter,  ce  syst^me  devant  dtre 
subordonn6  aux  moyens  de  transport  en  usage  dans  la  contr^  ou  Ton  fait  la  guerre,  il 
faut  n^anmoins  avouer  que  le  crochet  h  ressort  de  M.  le  professeur  L^n  Le  Fort  a  des 
avantages  tr^-s^rieux  et  bien  conuus  en  plusieurs  cas,  et  que  T^tau  invents  par  M.  le 
docteur  Wy  wodzofif  semble  destin^  a  remplir  tt^s-raisonnablement  le  but  d'une  appro- 
priation &cile  en  bien  des  circonstances. 

L'approvisionneroent  de  ces  deux  ressources,  en  nombre  suffisant  pour  les  beaoins  de 
la  guerre,  nous  semble  done  une  mesure  d'une  grande  port^e,  lorsqu'on  veut  dtre  pr^pai^ 
pour  toutes  ^ventualit^s. 

D'apr^  le  principe  des  appropriations,  il  ne  faut  pas  se  pr^occuper  trop  d'avance  des 
moyens  de  transport  k  obtenir  dans  les  pays  civilises ;  la  connaissanoe  parfaite  des 
resflources  de  la  conir^  ou  Ton  porte  la  guerre,  et  I'emmagasinement  pr^alable  des  moyens 
les  plus  convenables  k  obtenir  I'appropriation,  suffisant  en  regie. 

Mais,  lorsqu'on  va  porter  la  guerre  dans  des  pays  non  civilis^  ou  a  demi-civilis^  il 
faut  que  la  pr^voyance  la  plus  rigoureuse  devance  de  beaucoup  le  commencement  des 
operations  militaires,  car  on  ne  peut  s'y  confier  qu'a  ses  propres  ressources,  car  on  ne  pent 
rien  attendre  du  pays  mdme.  Mais  cette  pr^voyance  jusqu'a  quel  point  peut-elle  aller  P 
Faudrait-il,  lorsqu'on  va  faire  la  guerre  chez  les  peuples  non  oivilis^s  ou  a  demi- 
civilises,  y  porter  de  pesants  Equipages,  encombrant  les  derri^res  des  armies,  difficultant 
leurs  mouvements,  surtout  si  Ton  est  forc^  de  faire  une  retraite  P  Peut-on  s'attendre  a 
y  trouver  des  routes  fray^es,  des  chemins  pratiquables  pour  le  roulement  des  voitures? 
Doit-on,  par  centre,  s'abstenir  tout-a-fait  des  transports  roulants,  et  ne  confier  qn'aux 
efforts  des  branoardiers  le  soin  de  transporter  les  blesses  du  champ  de  bataille  aux 
h6pitaux,  des  b6pitaux  aux  ports  d'embarquement  ?    Yoila  la  question.    Poornoos, 
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nooA  oroyoDs  bienqne  le  juste  milieu  est  le  seul  ezp^ient  acceptable  ende  telles  circoD- 
stances.  Certes,  on  ne  doit  pas  proscrire  abgolument  les  transports  roalants,  surtont 
s'il  s'agit  d'nn  pays  h  demi  civilis^,  on  il  y  aura,  tant  pea  que  oe  soit,  des  roates, 
mais  on  doit  d^poser  une  plos  grande  confianoe  au  transport  a  bras.  Cest-k-dire, 
le  brancard  doit  dtre  la  prindpale  ressouroe  sor  laqneUe  une  anu^e  doit  compter, 
lorsqu'elle  va  faire  la  guerre  en  des  pays  ou  la  lumi^re  de  la  civilisation  n'a  pas 
encore  p^n^tr^.  Maia  un  module  simple  et  transportable  est  a  cr^r  pour  la  dotation  des 
armies  europ^ennes  qui  font  la 'guerre  dans  les  contr^  lointaines,  non  civilised  on  a 
demi  civilis^ ;  tons  les  brancards  r^lementaires  dont  nous  avons  connaissanoe  etant 
trop  lourds,  tr^-compliquds,  fort  diffioiles  k  transporter,  lorsqu'il  s'agit  de  la  guerre  en 
des  pays  sauvages,  lorsqu'on  ne  pent  les  faire  transporter  sur  des  chars  ou  sur  des  four- 
gons  du  service  sanitaire,  lorsque  les  brancardiera  sont  forc^  de  les  porter  eux-nidmes  a 
tracers  des  sentiers  h^riss^s  de  scabroeit^s,  a  tracers  des  bruy^res  oil  le  pied  de  I'homme 
n'a  jamais  laiss^  son  empreinte. 

N^anmoins,  comme  a  la  guerre  il  faut  tout  mettre  a  profit,  ce  brancard  doit  r^pondre 
aux  indications  d'etre  utilis^  pour  le  transport  des  blessds  a  bras,  par  les  brancardiera 
r^guliers,  ou  port^  en  suspension  sur  F^paule  par  les  gens  du  pays,  sans  lai;<ser  d'6tre 
aocommodable  aux  moyens  de  transport  roulant,  que  par  hasard  on  trouverait  en  ussge 
au  pays,  qu'ils  soient  train^s  par  des  chevaux,  par  des  bceufs  ou  par  n*importe  quels 
autres  animaux. 

Decettefa^on  le  brancard  sera  toujours  profitable,  etl'on  n'auraquas'approvisionner 
des  moyens  les  plus  simples  pour  Tappropriation,  s'il  y  a  lieu.     . 

II  ne  faut  pas  cependant  m^priser  tout-a-fait  Tadoption  de  chariots  pour  le  service 
sanitaire  des  armies  faisant  la  guerre  en  des  pays  non  civilises  ou  a  demi  civilised,  surtout 
si  Ton  a  le  droit  de  s'attendre  k  ce  qu'il  y  existe  quelque  route  pratiquable  otL  l\>n  puisse 
faire  rouler  ces  moyens  de  transport  Leur  modele  doit  dtre  le  plus  simple  et  le  plus 
rudimentaire.  Un  plancher  mont^  sur  un  essieu  k  ressort,  et  deux  roues  assez  grandes 
et  assez  solides,  le  tout  pouvant  se  d^monter  avec  une  extrdme  facility  et  se  monter  de 
meme.  Sur  le  plancher,  des  tiges  dress^es,  que  Ton  puisse  y  fixer  assez  solidement,  pour 
y  faire  la  suspension  de  deux  ou  de  trois  brancards ;  une  couverture  de  toile  prot^geant 
les  bless^  transport's.  Toutes  ces  pieces  des  cliariots  doivent  s'accommoder  tres- 
facilement,  de  telle  fa^on  que  leur  emmagasinage  dans  les  navires  destines  a  conduire 
les  troupes  au  th'&tre  de  la  guerre  soit  on  ne  pent  plus  facile.  Cependant,  pour  mettre 
a  profit  toutes  les  ressouroes  qu'on  pent  se  procurer  en  de  pareilles  ciroonstances,  il  faut 
que  tons  les  chariots  d'^quipages  ou  de  munitions  que  Ton  aura  a  mettre  a  la  suite  de 
I'arm^  soient  construits  en  sorte  qu'ils  puissent  servir  au  transport  des  blesses. 

Malgr'  Tenthousiasme  de  notre  honorable  ami  et  tr^s-savant  confrere  M.  le  baron 
Larrey  pour  les  moyens  de  transport  des  blessdd  sur  le  dos  des  bStes,  nous  nous  obstiuons 
k  croire  que  ce  n'est  qu'une  mauvaise  ressource  que  celle-1^  et  que  ces  moyens  de 
transport  ne  doivent  dtre  admis  que  faute  de  mieuz.  Entre  le  caoolet  et  le  char  train6 
par  des  boeufs,  quand  mdme  il  ne  soit  suspendu  ni  pourvu  de  ressorts,  quand  mdme  il 
faudrait  y  mettre  de  la  paille  ou  du  foin  pour  adoucir  les  secousses,  nous  donnons  la 
pr6f<^rence  k  celui-ci ;  et  dans  la  guerre  des  montagnes,  entre  le  cacolet  et  le  brancard 
porf  par  deux  brancai'diers,  nous  croyons  que  les  avantages  sont  pour  le  brancard. 

Nous  Savons  bien  que  c*est  beauooup  que  d'oocuper  deux  hommes  valides  pour  trans- 
porter chaque  bless' ;  mais  il  ne  pent  pas  en  dtre  autremeut,  an  homme  seul  ne  suffisant 
point  pour  la  conduction  d'un  blessd,  pas  mdme  dans  les  branoards-a-roues. 

Moyennant  les  cacolets  et  les  liti^res,  un  homme  et  un  animal  conduisent  deux 
bless's. 

C'est  vrai!    Mais  d'abord  rien  de  plus  difficile  que  d*obtenir  des  animaux  assez 
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vigourenx  pour  supporter  la  pesanteur  de  deux  blesses;  ensuite,  si  ranimal  vient  a 
tomber,  ou  rien  qu'k  broncher  on  h  faire  nn  faux-pas,  ce  qui  est  d'autant  plTis  facile  que  les 
routes  fray^es  dans  les  montagnes  sont  tr^s-dangerenses  h  parcourir,  voila  que  les  deox 
blesses  tomberont  par  terre ;  et  s'ils  ne  meurent  pas  de  la  cbute,  ils  auront  beaoin  de 
quatre  bommes  au  moins  pour  les  remettre  a  leur  place  snr  le  dos  de  I'animal. 

Le  caoolet  done  ne  sanrait  dtre  admissible  qu'a  deux  conditions  impossibles  de  remplir: 
la  vigueur  hors  ligne  de  Tanimal,  et  Tassurance  de  ce  qu'il  ne  viendrait  jamais  a  tombs' 
ou  a  broncber ! 

Pour  ce  qui  conceme  les  constructions  de  luxe,  les  voitures  sp^ciales  surtoat,  on  ne 
peut  songer  a  en  profiter  pour  la  guerre  chez  les  peuples  non  civilis^  ou  a  demi  civilian 

Leur  adoption  ne  peut  qu'Stre  limit^e  au  service  de  la  guerre  faite  au  pajs  mdme  on 
dans  les  centres  des  pays  voisinti,  occupies  militairement  et  avec  des  commanications 
assur^es. 

Messieurs,  avant  de  finir,  permettez-nous  de  former  des  tosux  pour  que  la  gnerre, 
ce  fl^u  terrible,  ne  puisse  jamais  troubler  la  vie  paisible  du  labpureur,  de  Tartiste  on 
de  Fouvrier;  que  les  sentiments  de  la  pbilantbropie  triompbent  partout,  et  que  le  aervice 
sanitaire  sur  le  cbamp  de  bataille  puisse  devenir  inutile  au  long  jamais ! 


Medical  and  Surgical  Notes  on  South  African  Warfare. 
Fleet  Surgeon  Henri  F.  Nobbury,  C.B.,  R.N. 

In  tbe  present  paper  I  propose  to  confine  myself  strictly  and  briefly  to  a  few  simple 
practical  items  wbicb  have  occurred  to  me  during  a  somewhat  extensive  experience  in 
South  African  warfare. 

In  the  campaigns  of  South  Africa,  the  transport  is  conducted  by  means  of  waggons 
drawn  by  a  number  of  oxen,  but,  owing  to  the  rugged  and  muddy  "  drifts"  or  fords  whidi 
have  to  be  crossed,  and  from  which  the  waggons  have  frequently  to  be  extricated  with  much 
diflBculty,  they  must  necessarily  be  laden  lightly ;  consequently  everything  that  can  be  done 
to  lessen  weight  and  economize  space  becomes  of  special  importance.  One  of  the  most  un- 
desirable  articles  of  military  field  equipment  is  the  ordinary  board  and  trestle  bedstead ;  it 
is  heavy,  cumbersome,  and  awkward  in  the  extreme,  and  I  would  strongly  recommend  as 
a  substitute  for  these  Pocock's  tubular  air  beds,  which  are  light,  veiy  portable,  durabk, 
waterproof,  and  comfortable  to  the  patient ;  they  are  also  strong,  and  might  easily  be 
made  specially  so  for  campaigning.  I  do  not  think  that  half-a-dozen  of  them  would  weigh 
so  much  as  one  board  and  trestle  bedstead. 

Again,  in  the  hurry  of  marches,  especially  with  flying  columns,  the  compounding  of 
medicines  is  both  difficult  and  uncertain ;  nearly  every  drug  necessary  might  be  issued 
already  dispensed,  in  the  form  of  pilules  or  pills,  and  what  are  known  as  lamels,  whidi 
occupy  so  small  a  space  that  they  can  be  carried  in  practically  inexhaustible  quantities, 
and  thus  the  transport  relieved  of  the  conveyance  of  heavy  medicine  chests. 

Every  surgeon  will  recognize  the  desirability,  both  for  surgical  and  sanitary  reasons, 
of  having  the  beds  of  his  patients  raised  to  a  comfortable  height  above  the  ground.  In 
camps  of  some  permanency,  where  there  are  always  plenty  of  empty  commissariat  pack- 
ing cases  available,  I  found  that  by  having  six  stakes  driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  and 
nailing  on  these  two  cases  sawn  across  parallel  to  the  cover,  so  as  to  leave  the  sides  only 
some  seven  inches  high,  and  then  removing  the  two  ends,  a  capital  bedstead  was  formed 
without  any  trouble,  the  bottom  of  this  when  filled  with  dry  grass,  and  covered  with  a 
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sheet,  really  left  nothing  to  he  desired ;  these  were  peoaliarly  adapted  for  fracture  heds, 
and  a  hospital  marquee  can  he  fitted  with  such  hedsteads  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

The  dried  strips  of  raw  hide  known  as  **  reims"  may  he  utilized  in  many  ways.  Should 
it  he  necessary  to  irrigate  a  part  for  a  severe  contusion,  wound,  or  other  injury — ^a  leg^ 
for  instance — ^a  piece  of  the  hottom  of  the  lower  hox  can  he  removed  and  a  few  reima 
fastened  across ;  then,  by  suspending  a  soldier's  canteen  from  a  stick  above  the  limb,  filled 
with  the  irrigating  fluid,  it  drips  from  the  limb  at  once  on  the  ground  where  a  hole  can 
he  dug  to  receive  it.  A  similar  contrivance  higher  up  in  the  bed  renders  a  bed-pan 
unnecessary ;  in  cases  attended  with  diarrhoea  any  receptacle  can  he  placed  on  the  ground 
beneath,  and  kept  earthed  as  occasion  requires. 

Again,  in  cases  of  serious  fracture  and  wherever  it  is  imperative  that  the  trans- 
port of  a  patient  should  be  conducted  without  jolting,  reims  can  be  stretched 
across  the  summit  of  the  sides  of  a  waggon,  and  then  interlaced.  This  arrangement 
almost  entirely  prevents  the  motion  of  the  waggon  being  felt,  and  is,  in  my  opinion, 
superior  to  a  vehicle  with  springs ;  the  mattrasses  of  the  patients  can  be  placed  on  this, 
and  the  journey  is  one  of  comparative  comfort  When  we  evacuated  Fort  Ekowe  there 
was  a  large  number  of  sick,  and  there  was  a  "  trek"  of  some  forty  miles  to  the  Lower 
Tugela,  which  occupied  three  days,  and  I  had  the  most  serious  cases  placed  on  these 
constructions  with  great  advantage. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  waggons  in  South  Africa  are  provided  with  arched  cover* 
ings  known  as  "  tilts,"  the  frames  of  which  are  generally  very  strong,  and  can  be  easily 
rendered  additionally  so  by  placing  a  rough  stanchion  in  the  centre  by  way  of  support ; 
this  admits  of  a  limited  number  of  cots  or  other  contrivances  being  slung  from  the  roofs. 
The  waggons  can  generally  carry  two  cots  each,  and  nothing  can  be  more  simple  or 
complete  than  this  method  of  transport,  because  it  admits,  further,  of  the  hottom  of  the 
the  waggon  being  laden. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  floors  of  ambulances  should  be  placed  as  low  as  possible,  so 
as  to  prevent  their  becoming  top-heavy  when  full,  for  from  the  high  construction  of  a 
military  ambulance  I  once  had  a  load  of  recently  wounded  men  overturned  at  a  sloping 
spot  on  the  road,  which  upwards  of  a  hundred  heavily  laden  waggons  passed  without 
any  mishap.  In  addition  to  the  springs  which  are  placed  upon  the  axles,  springs  might 
also  be  fastened  beneath  the  stretchers  with  which  ambulances  are  furnished,  and  much 
greater  freedom  from  both  oscillation  and  vibration  would  accrue. 

Besides  the  above  devices  for  affording  rest  dm'ing  transport  to  an  injured  part,  such 
as  a  serious  fracture  of  either  trunk  or  extremity,  the  part  may  advantageoiisly  be 
enveloped  in  a  firm  casing,  partial  or  complete,  of  some  substance  moulded  to  it.  The 
carriage  of  large  supplies  of  chalk  or  plaster  of  Paris  for  this  purpose  is  cumbrous  and 
unnecessary,  as  what  answers  equally  well  and  forms  quite  a  firm  support,  is  the  cement 
used  by  the  Kaffirs  for  forming  the  floors  of  their  huts,  and  which  can  be  procured  any- 
where ;  it  is  termed  by  the  natives  **  Udaka,"  and  consists  of  the  earthy,  mortar-like 
matter  of  which  the  ant  hills  are  formed,  beaten  up  and  made  into  a  thick  paste  with 
water.  The  method  which  I  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  was,  to  cover  the  skin 
with  a  single  layer  of  any  old  sheeting  or  calico,  then  to  lay  on  the  Udaka  an  inch 
thick,  then  to  apply  another  piece  of  old  linen,  and  finally  a  bandage.  This  in  a  short 
time  became  perfectly  hard,  and  formed  a  mould  of  the  part,  and  could  always  be  removed 
by  pulling  at  the  inner  piece  of  sheeting.  With  reference  to  bullet  wounds  in  South 
African  warfare :  the  missiles  of  the  natives  are  made  of  various  substances,  short  pieces 
of  galvanized  iron  wire  such  as  is  used  in  the  country  for  fences,  pieces  of  rough  iron, 
metal  buttons,  and  often  of  very  soil  lead ;  these  latter  bullets  flatten  on  meeting  with 
even  the  slightest  obstacle,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  leave  an  unusually  large 
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and  lacerated  channel,  which  is  especially  the  case  with  the  huge  ballets  of  the  depfaant 
guns  used  by  the  Zulus,  which  wounds  are  followed  by  long  and  tedious  suppuration. 
In  cases  of  penetrating  wounds,  extraction  through  this  channel  generally  leads  to  much 
further  injury,  and  it  is  advisable  to  remove  the  bullet,  if  possible,  by  cutting  down  to 
it  from  without,  even  if  one  has  to  cut  deeply,  provided,  of  course,  there  is  no  anatomical 
reason  to  the  contrary.  I  wish  to  recommend  the  somewhat  general  employment  of 
drainage  in  bullet  wounds.  Some  hours  afler  the  bullet  and  any  foreign  bodies  carried 
with  it  have  been  extracted,  and  as  soon  as  any  moisture  appears  from  the  opeDiiigs> 
a  length  of  drainage  material  should  be  inserted ;  this  is  not  difficult,  unless  the  track 
of  the  bullet  is  unusually  tortuous,  and  can  easily  be  done  by  fastening  it  to  the  end  of 
a  bullet  probe  or  catheter.  If  a  tube  is  used  it  may  be  syringed  out  once  or  twice  dailj 
with  some  mild  antiseptic  lotion,  and  a  horse-hair  may  be  passed  through  it  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  its  becoming  blocked.  This  allows  a  free  exit  for  all  discharges, 
especially  for  the  dead  and  blackened  shreds  of  tissue  covering  the  sides  of  the  canal;  it 
also  prevents  the  subnequeut  burrowing  of  matter,  and  traumatic  fever  and  septicsmii 
will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  be  much  more  rare  under  this  treatment.  As  soon  as  the 
healthy  suppuration,  which  shortly  becomes  established,  begins  to  subside,  and  grana- 
lations  are  evident  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  the  drainage  material  may  be  removed, 
and  firm  bandaging  generally  completes  the  cure.  The  drainage  substances  I  have 
employed  have  been  of  necessity  rough  ones,  eithei  of  india-rubber  tubing  self  maDo- 
faotured,  by  cutting  numerous  small  apertures  in  he  smallest  tubes  used  for  pod^et 
filters,  or  horse-hairs,  purified,  after  being  plucked  from  the  tails,  by  immersion  in 
carbolic  acid.  Some  of  the  prepared  animal  tubes,  which,  after  having  served  their 
purpose,  undergo  absorption,  would  doubtless  be  a  vast  improvement,  as  they  would  not 
continue  to  act  as  foreign  bodies. 

Another  practical  point  to  which  I  wish  to  allude,  where  Listerism,  of  which  I  hare 
had  no  experience  in  the  field,  is  not  had  recourse  to,  is  a  more  open  treatment  of 
wounds.  On  long  marches,  with  bullock  waggons  especially,  in  conveying  large 
numbers  of  wounded  to  the  rear,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pay  adequate  attention  to 
the  wounds  where  bandages  have  to  be  removed,  lint  bathed  off  a  part,  and  fresh  xppii- 
cations  made.  I  have  oflen  been  disgusted  at  the  fcetid  discharges  and  maggots  which 
soon  accumulate  iu  a  hot  climate.  In  my  opinion  the  majority  of  wounds  do  mocfa 
better  if  the  air  is  allowed  free  access  from  the  very  commencement ;  but,  as  a  oertam 
amount  of  protection  is  always  advisable,  a  thin  layer  of  oakum  may  be  thrown  over  the 
part,  no  bandage  whatever  being  used.  When  a  halt  occurs,  all  that  is  necessary  is  for 
the  oakum  to  be  removed,  the  wound  to  be  syringed  over  with  a  little  weak  carbolic  or 
other  antiseptic  lotion,  and  a  fresh  layer  of  oakum  thrown  on  the  wound.  In  this  way 
it  is  possible  to  take  better  care  of  a  large  number  of  wounded  than  a  very  few  coohi 
receive,  after  a  great  deal  of  labour,  under  the  usual  system.  There  is  little  or  do 
foetor,  no  larvsB  of  flies,  as  there  is  little  of  that  decomposition  in  which  they  flourish; 
and  because,  as  the  capillary  vessels  nearest  the  surface  of  the  wound  contract  rather  than 
dilate,  as  Uiey  invariably  do  when  kept  warm  and  moist  and  soaking  in  excretion,  from 
being  covered  up,  the  walls  of  these  vessels  become  less  permeable  to  the  migration  of 
white  blood  cells,  consequently  there  is  much  less  pus  formed,  and  a  greater  tendency 
to  healing  by  the  first  intention. 

For  handy  splints  I  would  call  attention  to  the  bark  of  trees  out  from  the  trunks 
according  to  the  required  size  and  shape.  When  taken  from  somewhat  young  tree>{ 
abounding  in  sap,  especially  from  the  mimosa,  which  grows  in  every  part  of  South 
Africa,  they  soon  become  moulded  more  or  less  to  the  limb.  Astringent  medicines  are 
of  the  first  importance  in  South  African  campaigns,  and  from  experience  I  can  strongly 
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recommend  an  infasion  of  tlie  bark  of  the  ''  water  boom"  tree.  At  Ekowe,  when  the 
supply  of  medicines  failed,  I  ascertained  this  bark  to  be  rich  in  astringent  matter,  and 
used  this  infusion  extensively  and  with  much  success.  These  trees  are  very  generally 
found  growing  near  water.  The  principal  affections  met  with  in  South  African  warfare 
are  dysentery  and  diarrhoea;  remittent,  typho-malarial,  and  enteric  fevers;  and  the  so- 
called  "  veldt  sore.'*  This  ulcer  is  a  pest  to  those  who  have  to  sleep  in  the  veldt,  or 
long  grass ;  it  mostly  arises  primarily  from  the  bites  of  ticks,  which  swarm  in  the  grass; 
these  cause  a  troublesome  itching,  and  a  small  sore  is  formed,  which  henceforth  spreads 
in  a  circular  manner,  and  is  generally  seated  on  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  and  forearm 
or  on  the  front  of  the  leg,  and  sometimes  produces  an  ulcer  several  inches  in  circum- 
ference. My  own  observations  with  the  microscope  led  me  to  conclude  that  their 
spreading  action  depends  on  the  rapid  growth  of  a  physomyoetous  fungus  of  the 
Mucorini  family,  which  I  likewise  found  growing  luxuriantly  on  the  dead  or  decaying 
veldt.  I  was  led  in  consequence  to  dress  them  with  ung.  sulphuris  spread  on  lint, 
and  so  successfully  that  I  recommended  its  use  to  several  other  medical  officers,  who 
gave  me  very  favourable  reports  of  it.  Afler  this  dressing  has  been  applied  for  two  or 
three  days  the  fungus  is  evidently  destroyed,  and  any  simple  application  will  cause 
the  sores  to  heal. 

With  regard  to  dysentery,  enteric  and  tjrpho-malarial  fevers,  I  feel  convinced  that 
the  principal  agent  in  their  production  is  the  somewhat  prolonged  occupation  of  a 
camping  ground,  and  I  base  my  opinion  upon  two  significant  facts :  (L)  Nearly  all  the 
cases  of  these  affections  which  I  met  with,  and  they  were  extremely  numerous,  had 
their  origin  in  permanelit  camps,  where  filth,  decomposition,  and  malarial  emanation 
existed  in  a  sub- tropical  heat.  I  can  scarcely  remember  a  case  that  occurred  in  a  flying 
column,  or  for  a  considerable  time  after  such  a  column  had  become  stationary.  (2.) 
Enteric  fever  is  by  no  means  a  common  disease  in  Natal ;  indeed,  the  Colonial  Surgeon 
of  the  Lower  Tugela  Division  (Dr.  Jones)  informed  me  that  he  never  saw  a  case  of  it 
in  his  district  until  the  troops  arrived  in  1879,  and  ho  informs  me  (February,  1881) 
that  since  the  troops  lefl  in  the  latter  part  of  1879  he  has  never  seen  another  case.  The 
so-called  typho-malarial  fever  is,  in  my  opinion,  simply  enteric  fever,  and  nothing  else. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  malarial  emanations  influence  the  symptoms  to  a  certain  extent ; 
for  instance,  I  have  noticed  an  especially  marked  periodic  diminution  and  increase  of 
temperature,  but  this  may  also  be  sometimes  observed  in  ordinary  enteric ;  otherwise 
neither  in  the  usual  symptoms  nor  in  the  necroscopies  could  I  ever  see  the  slightest 
difference.  There  was,  however,  a  peculiar  symptom  observed  in  some  of  these  cases — 
viz.,  a  cutaneous  redness  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  which  appeared  in  various  localities, 
but  especially  on  the  side  of  the  thorax  and  outer  sid|  >of  the  upper  arm.  When  first 
visible  it  possessed  a  pinkish  hue,  becoming  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours  of  a  deep 
crimson;  it  did  not  disappear  on  pressure,  was  very  tender  at  first,  soon  becoming  painless, 
the  centre  was  slightly  oedematous,  and  the  margins  were  lost  imperceptibly  in  the 
surrounding  skin.  It  was  always  a  fatal  sign,  no  case  in  which  it  was  present  recovered 
to  ray  knowledge,  and  on  incision  post  mortem  small  blood  coagula  were  found  near  the 
centre,  but  no  pus,  this  centre  being  of  a  dusky  hue.  At  Fort  Ekowe  some  of  these 
cases  were  present,  and  with  regard  to  the  etiology  and  period  of  incubation  of  enteric 
fever,  I  would  remark  that  before  our  arrival  it  was  utterly  unknown  there,  as  I  ascer- 
tained from  a  medical  missionary  who  was  an  old  resident.  We  arrived  on  January 
23rd,  1879,  and  left  it  on  April  4th,  during  which  time  we  were  closely  invested;  also 
when  our  column  marched  from  the  Lower  Tugela  in  January  no  case  had  been  heard 
of  there.  The  first  case  occurred  in  Ekowe  about  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  March, 
and  no  communication  whatever  took  place  with  the  outer  world  except  that  very  rarely 
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a  Kuffir  runner  managed  to  get  through  from  the  Tugela  some  forty  miles  off,  but  these 
eeased  to  arrive  after  February  12th,  and  it  was  a  considerable  time  after  that  date  that 
a  case  of  enteric  was  heard  of  at  the  Lower  Tugela. 

The  sanitary  regulations  in  camps  cannot  be  too  rigid,  especially  where,  as  in  SouUi 
Africa,  a  field  force  invariably  includes  a  native  contingent,  and  to  compel  these  latter 
men  to  use  latrines  is  impossible.  A  high  wind  springs  up  nearly  every  afternoon,  and 
the  dust  in  permanent  camps  which  sweeps  in  clouds  among  the  tents  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  organic  matter,  quickly  pervading  the  finid  and  covering  the  solid  food, 
besides  being  inhaled  or  swallowed  with  the  saliva.  The  general  presence  of  animal 
matter  is  often  evidenced  by  the  vast  numbers  of  carnivorous  beetles  which  make  their 
burrows  in  the  soil,  as  well  as  by  the  myriads  of  flies ;  these  are  besides  especially 
abundant  in  the  latrines,  from  which  they  emerge  with  their  plumose  antennse  and  hairy 
tarsi  too  often  clogged  with  fjBculent  matter,  to  be  shortly  deposited  on  articles  of  diet 
or  to  be  mingled  with  the  liquids  in  which  they  are  so  often  drowned.  Of  all  things 
belonging  to  a  camp  the  latrines  and  cess- pits  require  the  strictest  attention.  I  had 
an  opportunity  when  at  the  Lower  Tugela  of  making  microscopic  observations  on  these 
matters,  and,  without  touching  on  the  significance  of  certain  microscopic  organisms 
beyond  their  partiality  for  developing  in  decomposing  matters,  I  found  that,  as  a  rule, 
in  from  two  to  four  hours  micrococci,  vibriones  and  bacteria  were  numerous,  and  in- 
creased with  great  rapidity.  In  latrines  earthed  at  sunset  maggots  abounded  at  sunrise. 
The  fseoal  matter  in  latrines  should  be  covered  with  a  good  layer  of  earth  about  every 
three  hours. 


Description  of  Transport  Splint  for  Immobilizing  and  Trans- 
porting cases  of  Gunshot  and  other  Injuries  of  Spine, 
Pelvis,  and  Lower  Extremities. 

Mr.  John  Fagan,  Belfast. 

As  a  general  hospital  surgeon  I  have  had  occasion  to  treat  many  cases  of  fracture  and 
other  serious  injuries  of  the  spine,  pelvis,  and  lower  extremities.  I  have  frequently  wit- 
nessed a  great  amount  of  unnecessary  suffering  endured  by  such  while  being  conveyed  to 
hospital  on  some  rude  form  or  litter  by  kind  but  untutored  assistants,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  if  some  simple  and  effectual  contrivance  could  be  devised  to  meet  such  emergen- 
cies, and  kept  ready  for  use  in  our  dockyards,  foundries,  railway  centres,  and  such  busy 
resorts,  it  would  tend  to  do  away  with  a  great  amount  of  suffering  and  perhaps  save  many 
valuable  lives. 

The  element  I  believe  that  contributes  most  to  the  great  mortality  attending  con- 
servative surgery  in  gunshot  injuries  of  the  thigh  is  the  damage  sustained  by  the  pai*ts, 
owing  to  the  imperfect  means  employed  in  immobilizing  and  transporting  such  cases. 
Hence  the  widely  different  views  held  by  eminent  surgeons  as  to  their  treatment,  and 
the  marked  contrast  in  the  results  obtained,  as  the  surrounding  circumstances  were 
favourable  or  otherwise. 

I  will  briefly  consider  the  subject  under  discussion,  under  the  three  following  heads: — 

1st.  The  principles  involved.  2nd.  Some  of  the  means  hitherto  adopted  for  carrying 
out  these  principles.  3rd.  The  method  I  propose  as  an  improvement  on  those  already  in 
practice.  Under  the  first  head  will  come : — (1)  rest ;  (2)  freedom  from  constricting 
causes ;  and  (3)  facility  for  dressing  without  disturbing  the  parts. 

The  first  grand  principle  to  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of  all  injuries  is  rest.  I  will 
only  notice  a  few  of  the  contrivances  employed  which  aim  at  immobilizing  the  injured 
parts,  and   in   the  case   of  fractured   thigh  extending  the  fragments    and  keeping 
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them  in  apposition.  Some  of  these  are  good,  while  others  are,  to  my  mind,  very  iu- 
jurioos.  As  an  instance  of  the  latter  I  may  mention  the  plaster  of  Paris  splint. 
Whatever  its  merits  as  a  means  of  treating  simple  fractures  it  is  not  for  me  here  to 
inquire,  but  as  a  means  of  immobilizing  and  treating  gunshot  fractures  of  the  thigh, 
I  consider  it  most  objectionable.  It  forms,  no  doubt,  a  solid  support,  and  if  applied 
while  the  patient  is  under  chloroform  will  succeed  in  keeping  up  extension  and  the  bone 
in  apposition,  but  the  more  effectually  it  accomplishes  this  object,  the  more  injurious 
will  it  be  as  a  constricting  agent,  while  the  process  of  dressing  cannot  be  effectually 
accomplished  without  considerable  movement  and  injury  to  the  limb.  Seeing  the  advan- 
tage of  the  application  of  the  principle  first  in  acute  disease  of  joints,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
it  might  with  equal  reason  be  extended  to  the  treatment  of  serious  injuries  of  the  trunk 
and  lower  extremities,  where  rest  constitutes  so  important  a  factor  in  their  treatment. 


Y'ig.  51  • 


Represents  the  patient  secured  for  carrying  on  the  splint.  Both  poles 
should  rest  on  the  shoulders  next  the  patient.  The  artist,  through  oversight, 
represents  one  of  the  poles  on  the  outside  shoulder. 

This  splint  which  you  see  here,  and  which  I  propose  naming  the  "  Transport-splint," 
aims  at  hecuring  the  trunk  as  well  as  the  limb  by  a  method  known  as  "  posterior  fixa- 
tion." Its  novelty  consists  in  this,  that  it  serves  the  double  purpose  of  immobilizing 
in  the  one  fixture  the  trunk  and  extremities,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  acts  as  a  most 
effectual  means  of  carrying  the  patient.  It  is  a  simple  contrivance,  consisting  of  two 
narrow  bars,  five  padded  hoops,  a  head  and  foot  piece,  a  small  transverse  bar,  and  two 
carrying  poles.  The  bars  are  six  feet  long,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  square,  and  weigh 
between  six  and  seven  pounds,  they  form  the  basis  of  the  whole  fixture.  The  bands  are 
made  of  hoop-iron,  1 J  by  ^  inch.  There  are  five  of  these,  one  for  thorax,  one  for  pelvis, 
one  for  thigh,  one  for  leg,  and  one  for  the  sound  limb.  The  thoracic  and  pelvic  bands  are 
brokdest,  having  oval  plates  of  sheet-iron  attached.  The  head-rest,  which  is  a  broad 
padded  hoop,  can  be  raised  and  lowered  at  will,  and  allows  also  rotating  movements.  The 
foot  piece,  which  has  a  sling  for  the  heel,  permits  of  flexion  and  extension,  with  right 
and  left  lateral  movement.  All  these  points  of  support  are  attached  to  the  bars  (which 
are  maintained  one  inch  apart)  by  a  mortised  brass  slide  and  cap  tightened  by  a  screw, 
they  can  be  run  on  and  off  the  bars  at  will,  and  placed  at  any  point  on  them  to  suit 
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different  sizes.  The  whole  is  swunfi^  to  a  cross-har  bj  means  of  cords  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  thoracic,  pelvic,  and  1^  bands,  and  these  cords  are  adjustable  bj  modified 
pulleys  or  "  lock-balls."  The  cross-bar  is  eighteen  inches  long,  with  six  hooks  on  its 
lower  border  for  the  rings  attached  to  the  cords,  and  at  either  end  is  a  square  so^et  ibr 
the  carrying  poles.  The  poles  can  be  doubled  up  by  a  joint  in  their  centre  when  thej 
will  serve  the  purpose  of  a  support  for  the  splint.  The  whole  can  be  taken  to  j^eoes 
in  a  minute,  put  into  a  very  narrow  space,  or  carried  over  a  man*s  shoulder. 

When  adjusting  the  splint  for  use,  the  pelvic  band  should  be  placed  from  9  to  10 
inches,  above  the  centre  of  the  bars.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  it,  so  that  the 
centre  of  the  band  should  correspond  to  a  point  about  half  an  inch  above  the  crest  of  the 
ilium.  The  leg  band  should  be  opposite  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  and  the  thoiadc 
band  close  to  the  border  of  the  axilla.  After  measuring  from  half  an  inch  above  crest 
of  ilium  to  these  points,  the  bands  can  be  adjusted  accordingly.  After  the  patient  is 
swung  the  head-piece  and  foot-piece  can  be  accurately  adjusted. 

If  this  splint  is  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  immobilizing  and  transport- 
ing cases  of  serious  injuries,  gunshot  or  otherwise,  of  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities,  it 
will,  I  think,  serve  a  most  useful  purpose. 

As  I  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  what  puzzles  the  military  surgeon 
most,  is,  what  is  best  to  be  done  with  a  case  of  compound  fracture  of  the  thigh  when  he 
has  to  deal  with  it  in  field  practice.  If  he  considers  it  a  fit  case  for  conservative  surgefy 
he  knows  it  may  be  so  injured  by  transport  that  a  secondary  amputation  may  have  to  be 
performed ;  and  if  it  is  a  case  for  primary  amputation,  the  immediate  surroundings  are 
so  unfavourable  that  it  will  be  done  at  great  risk  to  the  patient.  With  one  of  these 
appliances  at  hand  the  difficulty  disappears.  When  the  patient  is  placed  in  it,  the  limb  caa 
suffer  no  farther  injury  from  transport,  for  it  lies  evenly  balanced,  supported  st  every 
point,  free  from  constriction,  and  secure  from  all  jarring  influences ;  in  fact,  it  is  placed 
in  a  condition  of  absolute  rest. 

As  a  means  of  immobilizing  and  transporting  gunshot  injuries  of  the  spine,  pelvia,  and 
femur,  this  splint,  being  constructed  on  the  true  principle,  will,  I  expect,  prove  more 
effectual  for  such  purposes  than  any  other  contrivance  yet  devised. 

Let  us  now  for  a  moment  see  how  far  it  will  meet  the  requirements  necessary  for 
gunshot  injuries  of  the  thigh.  Hamilton  says:— "The  limb  must  not  be  confined  by 
tight  bandages  or  forcibly  extended  by  apparatus."  And  Stromeyer,  that  the  great 
principles  to  be  followed  are,: — 

1.  Dressing  the  wounds  without  lifting  the  limb.  2.  Avoiding  constriction.  3.  Not 
irritating  the  muscles  by  straining  them  by  mechanical  contrivances. 

An  examination  of  this  splint  will  show  that  it  meets  all  these  requirements.  With  it 
there  is  no  necessity  for  tight  bandages  or  straps,  the  padded  hoops  being  sufficient  to  steady 
the  limb  on  the  bars  underneath ;  these  hoops  can  be  expanded  and  closed  at  will,and  shifted 
up  or  down  as  the  size  of  the  patient  or  the  condition  of  the  wounded  part  may  require. 
For  purposes  of  dressing  it  is  peculiarly  well  adapted,  for  it  comes  in  contact  with 
only  a  small  area  of  the  limb,  which  lies  fully  exposed,  and  gives  the  greatest  facility 
for  carrying  out  in  the  most  complete  manner  the  antiseptic  method  of  treatment. 

I  will  make  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  condition  under  which  this  splint  may 
be  found  useful  in  the  practice  of  military  surgery.  One  man,  supposed  to  know 
the  working  of  it,  carries  the  whole  contrivance  over  his  shoulder;  he  meets  with» 
say,  a  case  of  gunshot  fracture  of  the  thigh,  he  places  this  splint  by  the  side  of  the 
wounded  man,  takes  a  few  rough  measurements,  adjusts  the  padded  bands  on  the 
bars  to  suit  the  size  of  the  person  and  the  part  injured.  With  the  aid  of  a  couple  of 
assistantSfthe  patient  is  placed  in  the  splint,  the  straps  are  then  buckled,  the  cordsadjusted, 
the  poles  put  to,  and  he  is  carried  away  to  the  nearest  point  of  surgical  assistance. 
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If  the  snrgeon  cannot  give  immediate  attention  to  the  patient,  he  can  rest  at 
ease  in  hb  splint  till  his  torn  comes  rooncL  The  poles  that  are  nsed  for  carrying  him 
are  constructed  so  as  to  doable  up  and  support  the  splint  fully  off  the  ground.  A 
piece  of  canvas  or  macintosh  thrown  over  all  forms  a  useful  tent,  under  which,  if 
necessary,  he  may  securely  pass  the  night.  The  clothes  can  be  cut  and  removed  while 
examining  the  limb,  without  in  the  least  way  disturbing  it ;  and,  if  the  case  is  con- 
sidered suitable  for  conservative  surgery,  antiseptic  treatment  can  be  there  and  then 
adopted,  after  which  the  patient  may  be  dispatched  by  bearers,  ambulance  waggon,  or 
railway  train,  to  the  place  selected  for  permanent  treatment.  The  excellent  code  of 
rules  laid  down  by  our  respected  President,  Professor  Longmore,  is  in  some  respects 
unnecessary  if  this  splint  be  used  for  transport,  for  it  does  not  matter  as  regards  the 
wounded  man  whether  the  bearers  be  of  equal  height  or  not,  whether  they  march  in 
step  or  out  of  step,  whether  up  hill  or  down  hill,  on  level  or  rugged  ground,  the  patient 
maintains  all  through  the  same  level  he  had  when  starting.  Other  occasions  appear  to 
me  when  this  splint  might  be  used  with  advantage;  for  instance,  in  the  trenches 
during  siege  operations,  where  men  are  liable  to  suffer  from  injuries  of  the  nature 
above  mentioned,  the  wounded  man  could  be  slung  in  one  of  these,  where  he  lies 
secure  till  he  can  be  removed  under  cover  of  night;  or  in  sending  such  cases  by  ambu- 
lance waggon,  rail,  or  sea. 

I  have  lain  suspended  in  it  for  hours  together ;  I  have  been  carried  in  it  by  bearers 
over  rough  gpround ;  I  have  made  a  railway  journey  of  nearly  twenty  miles  in  it ;  and 
the  sense  of  security  given  when  properly  placed  and  suspended  in  it  must  be  experienced 
to  be  appreciated. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  if  this  splint  of  mine  be  never  adopted,  being  con- 
sidered perhaps  too  cumbrous,  complicated,  and  expensive,  I  will  still  feel  that  I  have 
not  worked  in  vain,  for  some  one  happier  in  carrying  out  the  principles  involved  in 
its  construction  will  devise  a  means  more  perfect  in  its  application. 


Sur  le  Transport  des  Soldats  Malades  et  Blesses  en  temps 

de  gtierre. 
Professor  Marinus  W.  C.  Gobi,  Amsterdam. 

"D^  le  moment  oil  un  soldat  tombe  sous  le  plomb  ennemi  il  devient  un  dtresacr^, 
auquel  la  charity  chr^tienne  et  la  dignity  nationale  commandent  de  donner  toute  sortede 
secours,  et  le  premier  et  le  plus  urgent  de  tons  est  celui  de  Tenlever  du  lieu  dangereux 
qu'il  arrose  de  son  sang.  St  pourtant,  cette  partie,  si  int^ressante  du  service  sanitaira 
n'est  pas  encore  organis^e  d'une  mani^re  capable  de  satisfaire  ni  aux  hommes  de  guerre 
ni  aux  amis  de  Thumanit^." 

Depuis  que  notre  illustre  collogue  et  noble  ami  le  docteur  Landaa  ^critces  paroles 
^loquentes,  I'int^rdt  au  sort  des  malheureuses  victimes  de  la  guerre  est  devenu  de  plus  en 
plus  g^n^ral.  Ceux  qui  out  eu  I'occasion  d'^tudier  le  materiel  sanitaire  aux  grandes  Exposi- 
tions de  Paris,  de  Yienne,  de  Bruxelles  et  de  Philadelphie  devront  reconnaitre  qu'il  est 
largement  d^v^lopp^  dans  les  demi^res  ann^es.  H  existe,  en  effet,  d^k  ^  on  certain 
degr^  Tembarras  du  choix.  Par  centre,  il  est  g^n^ralement  reconnu  que  la  critique  est 
devenue  de  plus  en  plus  difficile.  Elle  doit  dtre,  oela  va  sans  dire,  dans  la  premiere  place 
sdentifique,  mais  r^pondre  en  m^me  temps  aux  besoins  du  service  militaire.  Cette  v^rit^ 
est  malheureusement  trop  souvent  oubli^.  Des  personnes,  sans  doute  tr^bien  intention- 
n^,  mais  tout*^-fait  ^trang^res  dans  les  Etudes  de  la  m^ecine,  s'en  sont  occupies. 
Elles  se  garderont  bien  de  faire  des  propositions  regardant  des  instruments  ou  des  appa- 
reils  appartenant  "k  k  pratique  de  Tart  de  gu^rir.  Elles  les  trouvent  justementtrk- 
diffidlesy  mais  se  sentent,  au  contraire,  parfaitement  en  ^tat  de  juger  ou  d'am^liorer  un 
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brancard  ou  une  yoiture  d'arobulance,  onbliant  trop  sonvent  que  ces  moyens  de  trans- 
port, par  leur  construction  et  plus  encore  par  rusageqn'on  en  fait,  d^cident  8ur  le  sort 
des  nombreuBea  victimes  de  la  guerre. 

Permettez-moi,  messieurs,  de  le  dire  sans  detours  :  oe  sont  les  associations  sous  la 
Croix  Rouge  qui  ont  nourri  oe  traitement  superficiel.  Sous  oe  signe  glorieux  de  Tamoar 
fratemel  sur  le  cbamp  de  bataille,  Tesprit  inventif  et  surtout  la  fantaisie  des  hommes 
pouyaient  trouver  beaucoup  de  terrain  pour  leur  activity  souvent  trop  z^I^. 

Permettez-moi  de  le  dire,  si  on  pourrait  permettre  d'un  o6t^  a  ces  soi-disant  inven- 
teurs  le  plaisir  calme  et  Thonneur  passager  de  leurs  oeuvres,  on  agirait  de  Fautre  c6t^ 
contre  I'int^rSt  de  la  vie  des  milliers  de  ces  nobles  d^fenseurs  de  rind^pendance,  de 
Tordre  et  de  la  liberty. 

Heureusement,  mesHieurs,  nous  pouyons  fixer  I'attention  sur  difil^rents  exemples 
d'une  ^tude  approPondie  de  cette  importante  question.  0*etft  a  yotre  exemple,  monsieur 
le  president,  notre  excellent  et  digne  maitre,  que  diff^rentes  personnes  se  sont  oocupto 
de  r^tnde  s^rieuse  des  moyens  de  transport  des  malades  et  blesses.  Voire  livre  est 
^tudi^  partout.  A  c6t^  de  votre  nom  illustre  nous  pronon^ons,  avec  le  plus  grand  respect, 
celui  de  notre  coll^ue  tant  regrett^,  Georges  A.  Otis,  m^ecin  militaire  au  seryice 
des  Etats-Unis  de  TAm^rique.  En  visitant  TExposition  universelle  de  Philadelphie, 
comme  membre  de  la  commission  royale  des  Pays-Bas,  j*ai  eu  Toccasion  de  faire  la  oon- 
naissance  de  cet  homme  Eminent.  Je  laisse  a  d'autres  juges  plus  oomp^tents  de  parler 
de  ses  ouvrages,  qui  sont  la  gloire  de  Tarm^e  k  laquelle  il  a  apparteuu,  e<n  r^p^tant 
seulement  vos  paroles,  Writes  le  lendemain  de  sa  mort,  que  les  m^ecins  militaires  de 
tons  les  pays  devraieut  porter  le  deuil  a  Toccasion  de  cette  grande  perte.  Mais  il  y  a  en- 
oore  plus.  Longmore  et  Otis  ne  sont  pas  seulement  ^oout^  et  suivis  par  nous  tous, 
messieurs,  mais  leurs  gouvernements  respectifs  ont  heureusement  pris  leurs  oonseils  au 
B^rieux. 

Apr^  avoir  ^tudi^  les  meilleurs  types  des  moyens  de  transport,  on  veut  savoir  le 
nombre  dont  on  aura  besoin  en  temps  de  guerre.  Les  chiffres,  qui  sont  les  produits  de 
cette  calculation,  ont  conduit  des  juges  comp^tents  a  la  conclusion  qu'on  n'aura  jamais 
assez  de  voitures  d'ambulance,  et  qu'a  Tavenir  on  sera  oblig^  aussi  de  faire  usage  de  tous 
les  v^hicules  disponible:*,  voitures  de  requisition,  chariots  de  paysan,  etc.,  tant  bien 
que  mal  dispos^^  pour  oe  but.  Sortant  de  la  on  a  instruit  le  personnel  m^ical  et  auxiliaire. 

Nous  avona  d^j^  k  notre  disposition  difii^rents  trait^s  et  manuels  pour  nous  faciliter 
cette  institution.     Mais  en  mdme  temps  on  est  all^  plus  loin  en  pr^parant  d'avi}  the  gv^. 
rents  moyens  pour  I'arrangement  des  voitures  d'ambulance'auxiliaires.    C'est  d'a^ . er^w.,^ 
conviction,  messieurs,  un  pas  dans  une  mauvaise  direction  contre  laquelle  on  ne  pent  pas  A 
assez  pr^venir  les  administrations  de  la  guerre.     II  est  facile  de  preparer  d*avanoe,  aoet 
effet,  des  crochets  a  ressorts,  des  ^taux,  etc.,  et  de  les  mettre  en  magasin,  mais  ces  moyens    \ 
temporaires  ne  seront  pas  pr^^nts  au  moment  oil  Ton  en  aura  besoin.     Diff($rent8  sp^- 
cialistes  ont  prononc^  a  pen  pr^  la  mdme  opinion. 

Par  tout  ce  qui  pr^c^e  j'ai  t^ch^  de  vous  donner  la  oonviction,  messieurs,  que  cette 
importante  question  doit  dtre  r^gard^  de  toutes  ses  faces.  Elle  forme,  en  efiet,  une 
partie  souvent  trop  n^glig^  de  la  chirurgie  militaire.  Comme  tous  les  arts  soumis  a 
rinspiration  cette  branche  de  Tart  de  gu^rir  exige  des  dons  naturels  que  T^tude  d^ve- 
loppe  et  que  Texp^rience  miirit.  Elle  supple  quelquefois  a  la  science,  mais  elle  n'obtient 
des  Buoe^  importants  que  lorsqu'elle  s'appuye  sur  elle.  C'est  oe  qu*un  po^te  a  fort  bien 
exprim^  en  disant :  *'  Pour  savoir  quelque  chose  il  faut  Tavoir  appris."  Je  ne  vous 
fatiguerai  pas,  messieurs,  avec  une  description  des  meilleurs  type  des  moyens  de  transport 
pour  malades  et  blesses,  ou  avec  r^nuro^ration  des  conditions  auxquelles  il  doivent 
r^pondre.    Yotre  traits  **  On  Ambulances,*'  monsieur  le  president,  est,  comme  je  viens 
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de  le  dire,  dans  toates  les  mains.  C'est  k  voire  example  que  je  me  mis  a  Foeayre  apr^  le 
congr^  sur  oette  mati^re  importante,  tenn  h  Paris  en  1878. 

J'aarai  tant6t  Tavantage  de  vous  montrer  une  partie  des  plannhes  de  mon  onvrage 
qui  ne  tarderapas,  je  Tesp^re  vivement,  k  parattre  sous  le  titre :  **  On  Ambulance  Senrioe, 
together  with  a  Precis  of  Army  Medical  Tactics." 

Je  prends  a  present  la  liberty,  messieilrs,  de  r^p^ter  la  proposition  que  j'ai  faite,  il 
y  a  ddja  trois  ans  a  Paris,  d'adopter  les  resolutions  prises  a  la  Conference  au  Pavilion 
Sanitaire  de  TEzposition  de  Vienue  en  1873,  avec  les  modifications  et  les  amdlbrations 
que  rexp^rience  des  demiers  temps  pourrait  rendrt  neoessidrds*     *'     :']  '    * 

En  suivant  Tordre  dans  lequel  les  moyens  de  traaapbettfnt  ete'tTiiita^  ti^Vienne,  nous 
commen9ons  par  les  trains  sffnitaitw.^  Eh  hicH,!  ^  Gpmiiie  je^'ai  dit>ailleurs«  apr^s  tout 
ce  qui  a  ^t^  ^crit  dans  ces  de^iefs*  t^m|«  sup  l^sktdiids  sa!iil3u&a^  <fii  p^jit  ()ire  5{<|le*le 
question  est  epuis^e.  Ce  sujet  fut  examine  jm>us  toutes  ses  fitces'_1ies  publications  de 
Billroth,  Mundy,  Longmore  et  Otis  so  tcoilvenli'^tr^  1^^  n^ns  dfe.  tolit^  leif  fCUt^oHt^ 
competentes.  Cependant,  les  reso^uti6h0  d^  dites  coiif  jrenods^ont-tr^S^mal  inlerpretles, 
et  on  entend  r^peter  sans  cesse  cette  erreur  si  grave :  Vous  voulez  I'impossible,  des  trains 
sanitaires  constitues  par  des  voitures  de  construction  spedale.  Mais,  j'ose  demander,  qui 
les  a  defendues  on  proposees,  messieurs  P  Person  ne.  Les  trains  sanitaires  exposes  h, 
Yienne,  k  Bruxelles  et  k  Paris  ne  sont  pas  destines  a  dtre  emmagasines  en  temps  de  paix 
pour  en  faire  directement  usage  en  temps  de  guerre.  Non,  messieurs,  les  wagons  k  mar- 
cbandises  destines  a  dtre  changes  en  voitures  h,  malades  et  blesses,  forment  et  formeront 
dansl'avenir,  en  temps  de  paix,  une  partie  du  materiel  roulant  des  oompagnies.  Lacon- 
ference  a  declare  que  du  point  de  vue  du  seoours  volontaire,  Fequipement  dee  trains  sa- 
nitaires compl^tement  amenages  est  superflu  et  trop  coiiteux  en  temps  de  paix ;  mais  en 
mdme  temps  elle  a  pris  des  reitolutions  d'une  grande  utilite  pour  Tarrangement  et  I'usage 
des  trains  sanitaires  en  temps  de  guerre  ou  de  mobilisation. 

Ces  m6mes  resolutions  comprises  et  acceptees  par  tons  donneront  de  plus  en  plus, 
j'en  ai  la  conviction  intime,  aux  trains  sanitaires  le  caract^re  d'h6pitaux  roulants,  re- 
pondant  aux  progr^s  de  I'hygi^ne  hospitali^re  modeme.  Nous  ne  trouvons  pas  la 
moindre  difficulte,  quant  aux  brancards  de  campagne,  qu*ils  doivent  dtre  legers  et  d'une 
solidite  a  toute  epreuve.  Par  centre,  un  seul  module  de  brancards  n'est  pas  necessaire. 
En  adoptant  un  modeie  unique,  tel  qu'il  puisse  Stre  employe  sur  le  champ  de  bataille, 
comme  dans  les  voitures  d'ambulunce  et  sur  les  oonvois  de  chemins  de  fer,  on  a  depasse 
le  but.  Eh  bien !  on  pent  facilement  etablir  en  principe  qu*un  homroe  gravement  blesse 
doit  dtre  transporte  sur  le  mdme  brancard  du  champ  de  bataille  jusqn'k  I'hdpital,  mais 
dans  la  pratique  on  sera  souvent  force  d'en  agir  autrement.  Le  tr^-grand  nombre  de 
brancards  exiges  et  la  difficulte  du  transport  nous  rendront  impossible  de  laisser  sur  les 
mdmes  brancards  les  blesse^  tr^s-graves. 

Mab,  peut-^tre,  monsieur  le  president,  il  n'est  pas  inutile  de  le  rappeler  encore  une 
fois,  quel  que  soit  le  re^ultat  des  investigations  sur  cette  mati^re  importante,  tons  les 
moyens  materiels  inventes  pour  prevenir  et  adouoir  les  souffrances  de  la  guerre,  n'ont 
aucune  valeur  sans  I'intervention  des  personnes  capables  de  s'en  servir. 

Le  materiel  d'une  ambulance  doit  dire  envisage  dans  son  rapport  avec  le  personnel 
appeie  k  en  faire  usage,  et  avant  tout  avec  Torganisation  de  ce  personnel.  Pour 
pouvoirjugerd'un  materiel  de  transport  et  de  traitement  des  malades  et  blesses  dans 
une  armee,  il  faut  avoir  une  connaissance  approfondie  de  son  organisation  medicale  en- 
visagee  dans  ses  rapports  avec  les  autres  institutions  militaires  du  pays. 

Surgeon-(}eneral  Longkobb,  President  of  the  Section  :  The  meeting  has  decided  to 
postpone  the  discussion  on  questions  connected  with  the  transport  of  sick  and  wounded. 
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in  the  field  until  all  the  papers  hearing  on  the  suhject  have  heen  read.  Two  papers 
on  this  suhject  still  remain ;  hut  in  the  course  of  the  ohservations  which  have  just 
heen  hrought  to  our  notice  hj  Dr.  Gori,  of  Amsterdam,  that  gentleman  has  made  refer- 
ence to  a  calamity  ahout  which  there  can  he  no  discussion.  I  allude  to  the  eloquent 
tribute  which  Dr.  Gori  just  now  paid  to  the  services  and  untimely  death  of  that 
learned  and  most  distinguished  American  stdrgeon,  Dr.  Otis.  All  of  us  military 
surgeons  who  are  in  this  room,  to  whatever  nation  we  may  belong^ — and  every  leading 
nation  is  represented  here  at  this  moment^ll  of  us  have  greatly  benefited 
and,  so  long  a?  ^e-are  able  td  ^mrsoie  oup  profession,  must  still  be  benefited  by  those  grand, 
impartial,  andfcompr^henaivft  tokimes  •of  the  sui^ical  history  of  the  great  war  of  the 
RebeUioA.iu  Jthe,  United  states,  vihirii  Jh.  Otis  z^fcs  spar«td  io  complete,  and  which  the 
:G($^verafnen^  of  theUxute^  Stateft  ha\'e*  sO' largely  an3^so  Hberally  distributed  among 
^Hitftr^  surgeons  in  Europe.  This  seems  to  be  a  very  fitting  occasion,  representatives  as 
we  ^6*^of  "Ijid  Icleficerimd  practice  o^mHiUiry. surgery  in  all  countries,  for  us  to  express 
OUS  pceToofidtregrat  ft4«Surge(m*0tM  having  b«6n  taken  away  from  us  before  he  was  able 
to  complete  the  greatest  of  all  his  many  valuable  professional  works  as  he  had  hoped  to 
do ;  and  it  seems  also  to  be  a  fitting  opportunity  to  convey  to  Surgeon-General  Barnes 
and,  through  him,  to  all  the  medical  officers  of  the  United  States  army,  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  with  them  on  the  great  loss  their  medical  service,  in  particular,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  military  surgical  science  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  sustained  in  the 
death  of  their  great  colleague.  I  say  these  few  words  in  the  presence  of  an  eminent 
friend  and  fellow-labourer  of  Dr.  Otis — Dr.  Billings — who  occupies  an  important  post 
in  the  Surgeon-General's  Office  at  Washington ;  and  I  beg  to  propose  to  the  meeting 
that  Dr.  Billings  be  asked  kindly  to  allow  himself  to  be  made  the  medium  of  com- 
municating this,  I  may  truly  say,  international  expression  of  feeling — ^for  I  see  plainly 
you  all  share  with  me  the  sentiments  which  I  have  tried  to  express — to  the  dis- 
tinguished chief  at  the  head  of  his  department  and  to  his  colleagues  on  his  return  to 
Washington. 

The  proposal  was  carried  by  universal  assent. 

Dr.  Billings  :  In  behalf  of  the  medical  department  of  the  United  States'  army,  of 
the  Surgeon-General,  and  of  the  colleagues  and  personal  friends  of  Dr.  Otis,  I  desire  to 
return  thanks  for,  and  to  express  the  highest  appreciation  of  the  eloquent  tribute  whidi 
Surgeon-General  Longmore  has  paid  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Otis.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  add  to  the  eulogy  which  Surgeon-General  Longmore  has  pronounced  upon  my 
friend  and  colleague ;  I  can  only  say  that  I  want  words  to  express  the  emotion 
with  which  I  have  listened  to  it,  and  that  I  shall  convey  the  message  with  which  he  bar 
charged  me  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Tou  will  all,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  know  that 
before  his  death  Dr.  Otis  had  completed  so  much  of  the  surgical  history  of  the  war 
upon  which  he  was  engaged  as  relates  to  wounds  of  the  extremities.  There  remains 
yet  to  be  completed  the  account  of  the  complications  of  wounds,  such  as  gangrene, 
tetanus,  septicaemia,  &c.  Another  surgeon  of  the  army  will  be  assigned  to  complete 
this  history,  and  you  can  readily  conceive  how  difficult  he  will  find  it  to  prepare  a  report 
which  will  be  the  continuation  of,  and  be  constantly  compared  with,  the  work  of 
Dr.  Otis. 


La  Disinfection  du  Champ  de  Bataille, 

M^decin  Major  Guiluerme  Jos£  Ennes^  Lisbon. 

Suivant  pas  Ik  pas  la  mission  de  la  science  et  de  la  charity  dans  leur  r61e  de  d^vone- 
ment  bienfaisant  sur  les  champs  de  bataille,  M.  le  comte  de  Beaufoit,  dans  son  li?re 
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**  Questions  Fhilanthropiques/'  ne  tient  pas  grand  compte  que  Toeuvre  de  la  guerre  ne 
deyienne  plus  d^sastreuse  encore  pour  Thumanit^,  et  il  examine  simplement  le  sujet  par 
le  c6t^  du  sentiment  et  de  la  podsie. 

Dans  rint^rdt  des  nations  civilis^es  et  dans  celui  de  la  science,  il  faut  songer  h 
quelque  chose  de  plus  important,  il  faut  prendre  des  precautions  extremes  centre 
les  germes  atmosph^riques,  et  il  faut,  malgr^  la  po^sie  et  le  sentiment,  les  prendre 
oontre  le  transport  direct  du  germe-ferment  et  infectieux.  En  effet,  si  Ton  pense 
h  un  ^norme  chifire  de  cadavres  de  chevaux  ^tendus  sur  le  sol,  en  putrefaction 
dans  le  terrain,  dans  les  rivieres,  et  mdme  alterant  le  fil  d*eau  qu'approvisionne 
souyent  et  les  champs  et  les  habitants,  et  h  des  centaines  de  cadavres  humains  enterr^s 
avec  trop  de  precipitation,  en  grandes  masses,  soit  pour  cacher  le  prix  de  la  victoire, 
soit  pour  dissimuler  Textension  de  la  d^route,  empoisonnant  I'air  apr^s  les  batailles 
a  distance  mdme,  on  d^duira  qu*un  pays  ^ns  ces  conditions  est  funeste  pour  ses 
habitants,  pour  Tarmee,  et  encore  pour  les  pauvrea  blesses,  qui  ont  extrdmement 
besoin  d'un  air  non  vicie  et  susceptible  de  remettre  en  bon  etat  leur  sang  devenu 
physiologiquement  pau?re. 

Emus  de  ces  redoutables  causes  de  maladie,  cherchons  h  en  preserver  les  populations, 
et  cherchons  aussi  h  emp^cher  Tempoisonnement  de  I'atmosph^re  apr^s  les  batailles^ 
II  y  a  fatalement  trop  de  d^sastres  a  c6te  du  soldat ;  ^vitons  done  ragraniissement 
de  I'oeuvre  de  destruction  par  des  mesures  preventives  sages  et  energiques. 

II. 

La  gradation  putride  des  cadavres  est  changeante  selon  les  variations  de  la  tempera- 
'ture  et  selon  les  conditions  et  la  nature  du  sol ;  et,  d'apr^s  cetfie  speciale  influence,  on 
divise  les  terrains  en  trois  categories : — 1.  Terrain  a  decomposition  de  courte  duree  des 
mati^res  animales ;  2.  Torres  mixt«s ;  3.  Terrains  a  decomposition  lente  ou  incertaine. 
Dans  les  premiers  sont  compris  les  terrains  silicieux  et  caloaires;  dans  la  deuxi^me 
categoric  sontadmis  les  terrains  schisteux,  calco-schisteux  et  schisteux  a  fond  granitique ; 
et  dans  la  troisi^me  classe  on  doit  inclure  les  terrains  argileux,  d'allnvion,  et  les  terrea 
argilo-calcaires. 

Or,  comme  on  ne  se  donne  pas  toujours,  apr^s  les  batailles,  la  peine  mdme  de 
creuser  une  fosse,  et  on  se  oontente  souvent  de  jeter  les  cadavres  humains  et  d'animaux 
p41e-mdle  dans  des  fosses,  sur  des  chemins,  en  les  recouvrant  de  terre,  quelquefois  pas 
trop  abondante ;  et  comme,  d'nne  autre  part,  on  ne  fait  pas  certainement  retude  de  la 
nature  du  terrain  et  de  son  action  plus  ou  moins  grande  sur  la  conservation  des  cadavres, 
il  s'en  suit  logiquement  que  des  masses  enormes  de  vibrions,  dans  la  phrase  d'Ehren- 
berg,  et  de  sporules  vivants  ou  de  cellules  vivantes,  selon  le  mot  consacre  par  Dumas,  se 
repandront  dans  Tair  avec  leur  aotivite  toxique,  et  qu'il  faut  en  finir,  sur  le  champ  de 
bataiUe,  avec  les  inhumations,  source  certaine  des  plus  funestes  emanations* 

III. 

Pour  Taction  oonservatrioedesv^tements  sur  la  decomposition  des  cadavres,  eooutons 
jjo^^^S*jrAtnnM^  a»m  iUpstro  chlmiste  beige,  qui  connait  la  question  pratiquement,  ayant 
ete  deiegue  par  le  gouvemement  de  son  pays  pour  Fassainissement  des  champs  de 
bataille  de  Sedan  et  des  environs,  et  qui  insiste,  avec  la  plus  grande  rigueur,  sur  les 
grandes  precautions  hygieniques  indispensables  apr^s  les  batailles : 

''  Les  vdtements,  selon  leur  nature,  ont  une  action  sur  la  putrefaction  des  cadavres. 
Partout  j'ai  observe  que  le  drap  conserve  les  cadavres  d*une  fa^n  complete.  Ainsi  dans 
des  terrains  permeables  mdmes,  tandis  que  les  figures  et  les  mains  etaient  fortement 
alterees  ou  deoomposees,  les  corps  vdtus  de  drap  etaient  parfaitement  intacts.    J'ai  va 
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des  officiers  allemaudi*,  qui  presque  tons  portaient  des  gilets  de  flanelle  et  des  bas  de 
laine,  dauB  nn  ^tat  de  parfaite  conservation.  Sonveut,  pour  ceux-ci,  on  avait  en  soin 
de  placer  lenr  k^pi  de  drap  sur  la  figure,  et  alors  cette  partie  da  corps  ^tait  anssi  intacte 
que  le  reate.  Je  pus  aussi  remarquer,  dans  qnelqoes  fosses  de  soldats  morts  aax  ambu- 
lances, que  ceux  envelopp^s  dans  des  suaires  de  coton  ^taieut  aussi  plus  d^mpofi^  que 
oeux  envelopp<$s  dans  la  toile.  Plusieurs  soldats  ayant  ^t^  enterics  sans  bottines,  je  jms 
observer  que  ceux  qui  portaient  des  chaussettes  en  coton  avaient  les  pieds  alt^r^  au 
lieu  que  ceux  qui  portaient  de  la  laine  les  avaient  parfaitemeDt  conserves.  Une  particu- 
larity qui  m^rite  d'etre  not^,  o'est  Taction  de  la  poudre  sur  les  chairs  des  cadavres. 
Plusieurs  fois  j'ai  vu  des  soldats  sur  lesquels  on  avait  jet^  des  debris  de  guerre,  et, 
entre  autres,  des  gibemes  ddtruites  et  remplies  de  cartouches.  Les  chairs  ^taient 
enti^rement  d^t^rior^es  et  en  pleine  putrefaction. 

"  On  excite  ainni  aussi  la  cupidity  des  gens  pauvres,  qui  vont  fouiller  dans  les  fosses 
pour  s'emparer  du  pea  de  butin  qu'ils  croient  y  retrouver,  tout  en  s'exposant  et  en 
exposant  les  autres." 

L'hygi^ne  oonseille  done  Tinhumation  des  soldats  d^j^  priv^s  de  leur  vdtements,  et 
la  prudence  le  recommande  surtout  pour  ne  pas  exciter  a  la  violation  des  cadavres,  k  la 
cupidity  et  au  vol. 

IV. 

Dans  les  plaines  du  champs  de  bataille,  il  y  a  trois  indications  capitales : 

1. — Ddainfecter  Tatmosph^re ; 

2. — D^sinfecter  le  terrain  impr^gn^; 

3. — D^truire  la  source  m^me  des  agents  producteurs  des  Emanations. 

Mais,  qu'on  s'imagine  un  grand  'champ  de  bataille,  des  chemins,  des  oours,  des 
jardins,  de  vastes  espaces  converts  de  corps  inanim^s !  Qu'on  se  fasse  une  id^e  de  tout 
cela,  et  qu'on  nous  disc  si  on  arrivera  a  obtenir  un  bon  et  prompt  r^sultat  aveo  les  feux 
allum^  en  plein  air ;  aveo  les  fumigations  acides  et  alcalines ;  avec  I'emploi  oopieox 
de  I'acide  ph^nique ;  avec  les  fumigations  d'acide  muriatique ;  aveo  les  fumigations  de 
chlore  ou  les  fumigations  aromatiques  P  Si  c'^tait  pour  un  espace  restreint,  oq  serait 
pleinement  d'accord,  d'autant  plus  que  les  agents  d^ain  feet  ants,  presque  toi\}ours  d'odeor 
forte,  forcent  k  ouvrir  portes  et  fenStres,  ce  qui  est  un  excellent  proc^E :  mais  pour 
la  d6}infection  des  plaines  d'un  champ  de  bataille,  tout  cela  n'est  pas  Evidemment  le 
moyen  Energique,  prompt  et  donnant  toutes  les  garanties  a  Tavenir. 

T. 

Une  fois  yo»6e  rimpossibilitE  pratique  de  la  disinfection  du  champ  de  bataille  par 
les  disinfectants  chimiques ;  une  fois  Etabli  aussi  sou  inefficacilE,  dans  oes  conditions, 
comme  nous  le  dirons  dans  les  conclusions  de  ce  modeste  travail,  a  regard  de  tons  les 
agents  d'assainissement,  et  inclusivement  k  regard  de  Tacide  ph^nique;  et  encore  vu  le 
peu  de  stability  des  opinions  scientifiques,  on  n'a  qu'a  recourir  au  syst^me  de  la  ordina- 
tion sur  place,  comme  rempla9ant  d^fiuitif  de  Tinhumation  sur  le  champ  de  bataille,  ap- 
plicable par  tons  les  temps  et  dans  toutes  les  localit^s,  et  realisable,  a  Taide  d'un  ban 
agent  de  combustion,  Economiquement  et  sans  danger  pour  les  op^rateurs. 

Et,  quant  anx  objections  de  Lacassagne,  qui  h6sile  sur  le  mode  d'obtenir  fadlement 
le  combustible  et  de  le  transporter,  et  encore  sur  Timpossibilite  morale  pour  Tannde  de 
se  faire  acoompagner  d'un  cortege  de  fun^bres  appareils ;  et  pour  r^pondre  encore  anx 
opinions  du  professeur  Yallin,  qui  conseille  to^jours  le  proc^de  commun,  paroe  quH  le 
trouve  plus  simple,  plus  pratique  et  plus  d'accord  aveo  les  habitudes  des  populatLoos, 
en  d^daignant  de  la  preference  de  Tincineration,  comme  supreme  moyen  hygienique 
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applicable  aux  plainea  da  champ  de  Uataille,  citons  line  fois  de  plas  les  experiences  de 
Cr6teur,  qui  affirme  le  principe  de  la  cremation,  sea  a^antages,  et  I'agent  propre  h, 
pouToir  r^uire  les  cadavres  directement  sur  place. 

'*  La  cremation  faite  a  I'aide  da  goadron  de  hoaille,  apr^  une  bataille,  a,  me  semble- 
t-il,  plusieurs  raisons  d'etre. 

"  1. — La  fum^e,  en  se  r^pandant,  purifierait  Tair  vioi^par  les  produits  de  la  combustion 
de  la  poudre,  soit  en  contrariant  la  formation  de  ces  produits,  soit  en  les  entrainant,  et 
sauvegarderait  ainsi  la  sant^  des  bless^  dans  les  ambulances,  et  des  soldats  bivaquant 
dans  les  lieux  mdmes  du  combat ; 

**  2. — On  erop^erait  ainsi  la  formation  de  ces  chamiers  appel^s  a  produire  les  plus 
graves  maladies  parmi  les  populations  enti^res; 

"3. — On  neforcerait  pasles  habitants  ruin^s  et  ravag^  a  des  expropriations  arbitraires; 

**  4 — On  emp^herait  la  violation  des  tombeaux  des  victimes ; 

'*  Enfin  les  parties  int^ress^  y  trouveraient  fimmenee  avantaire  de  r^unir  en  un  seul 
endroit  les  corps  des  leurs,  dont  Tincin^ration,  faite  imm^iatement  apr^s  les  batailles,  a 
Taide  du  goudron  de  houille,  d'apr^s  mes  calculs,  ne  codterait  pas  quinze  centimes  par 
homme. 

"  Ces  r^sultats  et  ces  observations,  resultant  d*un  travail  qui  pour  la  premiere  fois 
s'accomplissait  dans  ces  conditions,  et  qui  ^t^  appel^  a  rendre  les  plus  grands  services  a 
rhumanite,  je  les  livre,  autant  dans  Tint^rSt  des  nations  civilis^es  que  dans  celui  des 
sciences,  afin  que  chacune  d'elles  en  prenne  sa  part  et  en  fasse  son  profit.  *' 

Guide  par  ces  id^es,  je  m'attache  au  proc^de  orematoire,  commele  moyen  hygi^nique 
siir  pour  rdtablir  et  pour  assurer  I'assainissement  du  champ  de  bataille. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1. — II  est  indispensable,  pour  plusieurs  raisons,  de  prendre  les  plus  s^rieuses  precau- 
tions hygieniques  apr^  les  batailles ;  TinterSt  de  rarm^e  mdme,  celui  des  habitants  des 
locality  avoisinantes  du  the&tre  de  la  lutte,  et  des  blesses  surtout,  exige  dans  ces  cir- 
constances,  le  severe  respect  des  lois  de  Thygi^e ; 

2. — L'etablissement  des  ambulances  dans  des  endroits  oil  des  batailles  ont  ete  livreeff 
place  les  blesses  dans  les  plus  nuisibles  conditions  bygieoiques ; 

3. — L'influence  du  sol,  aidant  ou  emp^hant  la  decomposition,  plus  on  moins  rapide, 
des  cadavres,  selon  la  composition  chimique  des  terrains  dans  lesquels  les  corps  sont 
deposes,  ne  pent  pas  etre  meprisee  dans  I'oeuvre  hygienique  du  champ  de  bataille ; 

4 — L'bygi^ne  sur  les  champs  -de  bataille  implique  aussi  la  connaissance  exacte  de 
Taction  de  la  temperature  sur  les  mati^res  animales. 

5. — L'hygi^ne  present  rinhumation  des  soldats,  apr^  les  avoir  prive  deleursvdtements; 

6. — La  desinfection  des  plaines  d'un  champ  de  bataiUe  embrasse  I'assainissement  de 
'air  ambiant  et  du  sol  impregne,  et  I'indication  de  frapper  de  mort  la  source  des  agents 
producteurs  des  miasmes ; 

7. — II  parait  acquis  pour  la  science : — 

(a)  Que  I'acide  pheuique  est  simplement  un  agent  insecticide,  et  qu'il  n'agit  pas 
chimiquement  sur  les  gaz  mephitiques ; 

(h)  Qae  le  chlore  gazeux,  Tacide  azotique,  le  sulfate  de  fer,  et  le  chlorure  de  chaux 
doivent  dtre  apprecies  comme  de  veritables  agents  desinfectants  pour  Podeur 
cadaverique  et  pour  les  organismes  vivants ; 

(c)  Que  I'adde  hydrochlorique  fait  recroitre  I'odeur  cadaverique  sur  le  point  de  se 
dissiper. 

8. — ^La  cremation  est  le  seal  moyen  absolument  certain  pour  desinfecter  le  champ  de 
baUille. 
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Sur  le  Transport  des  Malades  et  des  Blesses  dans  les  pays 

non-Civilzs^s. 
Don  NiCASio  DE  Lamda  t  Alvarez,  Pampelona. 

MB88IEUB8  ET  Tfii^s-HONOBABLSs  confbIibes, — Ce  n'est  pas  sans  Amotion  que  j*ose 
Clever  ma  voix  dans  cette  assemble  oil  je  vois  r^unis  tous  les  grands  noms  qni  honorent  la 
chirargie  militaire  de  nos  joars,  tous  ceux  qui  ont  employ^  leurs  talents,  lenr  force,  leur 
vie  an  progr^  de  la  science,  ii  la  diffusion  de  la  lumi^re,  et,  oe  qui  est  encore  pins  bean, 
an  service  de  rhumanit^. 

Dans  nos  jours,  on  pent  dire  que  la  mddecine  militaire,  on  la  chirurgie  d'ann^, 
constitue  nne  branche  sp^iale  de  la  scienoe  qui  a  ses  ancStres  dans  les  noms  v^n^r^s  de 
Ambroise  Par^,  de  Cristobal  Perez  de  HeiTera,  du  Chevalier  Pringle,  des  Larrey  et  de 
Guthrie,  et  dont  les  champions  actuels  se  trouvent  presque  tous  dans  cette  enceinte  et 
devant  lesquels  je  m'incline  avec  le  plus  profoud  respect. 

Cette  science  sp^iale  va  faire  encore  un  pas  par  la  discussion  des  themes  qni  nous 
sont  soumis  et  qui  offrent  tous  le  plus  vif  int^rdt ;  permettez-moi,  messieurs,  d'avob 
Thonneur  d'y  prendre  part,  en  vous  souroettant,  dans  la  mesure  de  mes  foroes,  quelques 
observations  sur  le  quatribme  des  tb^es  qui  nous  ont  ^t^  soumis,  c'est-a-dire  sur  les 
ameliorations  dans  le  materiel  d'h6pital  et  de  transport  dans  les  campagnes  qui  ont  lieu 
dans  les  contr^es  non  civilises. 

Pr^is^ment  j'ai  re^u  le  bapt^me  de  feu  h  la  campagne  du  Maroc,  et  la  j'ai  en  la 
douleur  de  voir  d^poser  dans  nos  ambulances  des  corps  d^pit^s  par  nos  sanvages 
ennemis,  et  quelquefois  on  m'a  apport^  aussi  les  tdtes  couples  aohet^  par  nos 
Boldats.  Plus  r^mment  dans  la  guerre  que  I'Espagne  a  dii  sou  ten  ir  coutre  Jes  s^para* 
tifltes  dans  I'ile  de  Cuba,  les  mdmes  outrages  "k  rhumanit^  ont  ^t^  r^produits :  nos  bless^ 
6taient  ^charp^  et  nos  m^ecins  aussi,  lorsqu'ils  tombaient  au  pouvoir  des  insurg^ ; 
nous  avons  ainsi  perdu  sept  collogues.  Le  corps  medical  espagnol,  lui  aussi,  a  done  la 
triste  experience  des  guerres  sans  merci,  et  comme  autrefois  le  Dr  Perez  de  Herrera,  le 
boudier  et  r^p^e  k  la  main,protegeait  Tembarquement  de  ses  blesses  sur  la  c6te  d'AJrique, 
^  rtle  de  Cuba  aussi  on  a  trouv^  un  des  mes  collogues  qui,  faisant  une  forteresse  de 
I'hdpital  a  repouss^  Tennemi  avec  le  fen  nourri  de  ses  convalescents. 

Nous  trouvons  done  tr^important  le  thdme  soumis  a  la  discussion,  et  nous  comp- 
tons  bien  profiter  des  lumi^res  acquises,  'k  leur  tour,  par  nos  coll^ues  de  Tarmde  anglaise 
dans  ses  r^centes  et  victorieuses  campagnes  du  Zululand  et  de  TAfghanistan. 

Les  modifications  a  introduire  dans  pareild  cas  dans  le  materiel  sanitaire  de  I'armee 
d'op^rations  sont  de  deux  ordres  que  sp6cifie  le  th^me :  (1.)  Dans  le  materiel  de  panse- 
ment;  (2.)  Dans  le  materiel  de  transport. 

Pour  le  materiel  des  ambulances,  comme  les  colonnes  d'op^rations  ne  peuvent  dans 
ces  guerres  avoir  derri^re  eux  un  long  convoi,  il  faut  le  r^duire  au  strict  n^cessaire : 
tr^-peu  de  medicaments ;  u^e  bonne  provision  de  sulfate  de  quinine,  d'acide  ph^nique, 
d'extrait  de  viande,  de  lait  condense  et  de  lime  juice  pourra  snffire ;  mais  il  faut  beau- 
coup  de  materiel  de  pansement,  beaucoup  de  coton  et  de  gaze,  parce  qu'il  fandra  re- 
nouveler  souvent  les  pansements  des  blesses  qui  suivront  la  colonne.  On  a  vu  fi  Cuba 
rentrer  quelques  colonnes  d'operations  on  non  seulement  les  soldats,  mais  les  officiers. 
et  les  chefs  revenaient  sans  chemise:  c'est  que  tous  avaient  donne  leur  Huge  pour  le 
pansement  des  blesses  qu'ils  trainaient  avec  eux. 

Un  des  moyens  d'assurer  cette  provision  sans  surcharger  les  ambulances  c'ei^t  de 
faire  porter  k  ohaque  homme  son  premier  pansement :  ce  moyen  employe  en  Allemagne 
Ta  ete  aussi  h,  Cuba  on  le  Dep6t  sanitaire  de  Madrid  a  envoye  plnsieurs  milliers  de  pelitea 
poches  avec  du  linge  et  de  la  charpie,  qui  ont  ete  distribues  a  chaque  soldat. 
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Pendant  k  guerre  civile  contre  les  Carlistes  on  a  r^pandu  dans  Tarm^  liberate  le 
monchoir  de  notre  Eminent  coll^gae  le  Dr  Esmaroh  de  Kiel,  qui  a  ^t^  reprodoit  par  le 
Zomento  Nacional  de  Barcelone ;  etle  Comity  des  Dames  de  la  Croix  Rouge,  que  pr^i- 
dait  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Medinacoeli,  a  r^pandu  aussi  par  milliers  dans  les  deux 
camps  le  pansement  tout  fait  qui  porte  mon  nom,  et  dont  j'ai  Thonneur  de  mettre  sous 
Yos  yeux  un  exemplaire.  Yous  7  yerrez  que  les  diverses  pieces  constituent  le  pansement ; 
soie,  gaze,  coton  et  bande  en  tarlatane  sont  cousues  ensemble  et  ne  Torment  qu*une  seule 
pi^ :  c'est  pour  oela  que  je  I'ai  nomm^  ''  pansement  rapide." 

Mais  la  plus  grave  difficult^  se  soul^ve  au  sujet  du  deuxi^me  point,  c'est-a-dire,  surle 
materiel  de  transport.  La  meilleure  mani^re  de  la  lever  serait  d'op^rer  toujours  h 
proximity  de  la  c6te,  qui  serait  allong^  par  des  bateaux  hdpitaux  toujours  prdts  h,  r^- 
cevoir  les  blesses  et  les  porter  soit  sur  la  m^re  patrie,  soit  dans  un  endroit  ou  neutreou 
ami.  C'est  ce  que  nous  avons  fait  pendant  la  campagne  du  Maroc;  jusqu'a  la  prise  de 
T^touan,  le  marshal  O'Donnel  portait  son  armde  pr^  de  la  o6te  et  de  grands  bateaux 
b6pitaux  re^urent  les  blesses  de  Castilloes,  de  Montenegron,  de  Djilitli  et  de  T^touan. 

Mais  ce  ne  sera  pas  toujours  possible ;  \h  aussi  il  a  fallut  s'intemer,  et  les  blesses  de 
Quadras  d^nfc  dtre  portds  en  convoi. 

Pour  les  convois  il  ne  faut  pas  compter  avec  les  belles  voitures  d'smbulanoe  que  nous 
devons  aux  constructeurs  Locati  de  Turin,  Eellner  de  Paris,  et  Lhoner  de  Yienne,parce 
que  dans  les  pays  pen  civilises  il  n'y  a  pas  de  routes. 

Porter  les  blesses  sur  des  civi^res  ^  bras  d*homme,  c'est  une  oorv^  ^crasante  pour 
les  soldats,  lorsqu'il  faut  le  prolonger  pendant  beaucoup  de  jours  et  a  longues  distances 
et  avec  des  probabilit^s  de  combat. 

Pour  emporter  une  vingtaine  de  blesses  graves,  apr^  le  combat  d'Oroquieta  il  me 
fallut  racoler  une  centaine  de  paysans  pour  leur  faire  faire  un  trajet  de  quatre  lieues.  Si  on 
ajoute  les  ardeurs  d'un  dim  at  intertropical  qui  ne  permet  pas  de  continuer  ce  travail  pour 
plus  d'une  demi-heure,  on  voit  qu'il  faudrait  trente-deux  borames  pour  porter  cbaque 
brancard  dans  chaque  ^tape.  C'est  ce  que  m'assure  un  de  mes  collogues,  qui  s'est  beaucoup 
distingu^  dans  la  campagne  de  Cuba,  le  Dr  Tusto  Gonzal^,  et  c'est  lui  aussi  qui  m'a 
expliqud  le  moyon  de  transport  employ^  dans  cette  guerre  par  nos  colounes,  pour  em- 
porter  ses  blesses,  et  qui  consiste  h  suspendre  le  brancard  entre  deux  petits  cbevaux, 
dans  la  forme  representee  dans  les  croquis  que  j'ai  I'honneur  de  mettre  sous  vos  yeux,  en 
YOUS  priant  de  me  pardonner  les  incorrections  de  mon  dessin. 

Yous  Yoyez,  messieurs,  que  s'il  s'agit  de  substituer  les  cbevaux  aux  bommes,  il  faut 
pour  cela  prolonger  les  b&tons  du  brancard  d'un  m^tre  k  pen  pr^ ;  g^o^ralement  on 
iroprovisait  le  brancard  en  d^conpant  dans  le  bois  deux  longues  branches  qu'on  passait 
dans  des  fourreaux  de  toile  des  dimensions  de  la  toile  du  brancard,  qu'on  emportait  pre- 
pare pour  la  ciroonstauce ;  une  simple  corde  suffit  pourassujetir  les  extr^mit^s  des  ba- 
tons entre  eux  et  pour  le  passer  sous  le  ventre  de  I'animal;  il  ne  faut  pas  de  bftt  sp^ial, 
on  pent  mdme  s'en  passer  de  b&t.  C'est  par  ce  moyen  qu'on  a  fait  le  transport  des 
bless^  dans  les  colonnes  d'op^rations  qui  parcouraient  les  savanes  de  I'tle  de  Cuba,  sans 
qu'on  ait  eu  h  regretter  aucun  inconvenient,  et  ceux  qui  ont  6i6  transport's  ainsi,  pendant 
plusieurs  jours,  s'accordent  h  dire  qu'ils  ne  ressentaient  aucune  incommodit'  dans  ces 
v^hicules. 

Cette  experience  de  mon  arm^e  m'autorise  ^recommander  a  votre  bienyeillante  at- 
tention cette  solution  du  probl^me  qui  nous  occupe.  Je  la  trouve  preferable  aux  caco- 
lets  liti^res  employes  par  Tarmee  fran^aise  en  Algerie,  et  que  je  crois  ont  ete  adoptes 
aussi  dans  I'armee  anglaise,  mais  je  doute  beaucoup  qu'il  survivent  h  I'epreuve  de  Tex- 
perience. 

II  y  a  bien  longtemps,  lorsque  dans  le  congr^  de  Geneve  de  1864^  j'ayais  I'honneur 
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de  singer  pres  de  notre  honorable  pr^ideni,  le  Dr  Longmore,  j*ai  dA  faire  an  pcu  U 
guerre  anx  cacolets  qae  notre  excellent  ooll^ue,  Tintendant  d6\6gn6  de  la  France,  mras 
pr^entait  comme  nne  solution  du  probl^me  du  transport  pour  la  grande  guerre ;  aa- 
jonrd'hni  je  dois  dire  qu*ils  ne  sont  acceptables  non  plus  dans  la  petite  guerre  on  goerre 
de  montagne. 

Je  n'accepte  pas  m^me  le  caoolet  ordinaire,  parce  que  les  bless^  qui  peurent  j  aller 
aisis,  pouitont  aussi  bien  6tre  mont^  sur  un  petit  cheval  du  convoi.  Les  difficaltes 
du  cbargement  pour  niveler  le  poids,  Tirr^galarit^  de  la  marche,  le  besoin  d'aToir  de 
forts  mulcts  pour  supporter  le  poids  de  deux  hommes,  tandis  qu'on  trouve  plus  fadle- 
inent  des  petits  chevaox  et  mdme  des  knes,  me  font  trouver  ce  moyen  de  transput  tr^ 
pen  pratique.  Quant  anx  cacolets  liti^res  les  difficult^s  augmentent  dans  nne  forte  pto- 
portion,  ainsi  que  les  risques  du  pauvre  bless^ ;  nos  confreres  de  France  ont  constate  U 
mort  d'un  brave  colonel  port^  dans  un  de  ces  appareib  et  lanc^  sur  les  pay^  de  Metz 
par  un  soubresaut  de  son  mulct. 

Ainsi  je  crois  que  le  materiel  de  transport  sanitaire  pour  les  arm^  qui  op^rent  dins 
des  pays  non  civilis^^s  doivent  consister  en  une  bonne  provision  de  brancards  et  de  toiki 
de  brancard  doubles,  et  beaucoup  de  petits  chevaux  quil  sera  pr^f(^rable  de  prendre  dans 
le  pays  mSme  on  Ton  fait  la  guerre,  tant  qu'il  sera  possible. 

Messieurs,  en  vous  remerciant  de  votre  bienveillante  attention  dont  yous  m'svez 
honordf  je  ne  puis  finir  sans  vous  exprimer  un  voeu  qui  j'esp^re  trouvera  de  T^ho  dans 
vos  coeurs.  Ilepr^sentants  de  toutes  les  armies  civilises,  Dieu  veuille  que  d^rmais 
ce  soit  toujours  dans  des  pays  non  civilises  que  nous  portions  nos  armes  victoriemes. 
On  a  bien  dit  que  dans  notre  temps  toute  guerre  entre  ^tats  europeens  est  une  gaene 
civile.  La  guerre  centre  un  ^tat  civilis^  est  un  retour  a  la  barbarie,  tandis  que  le« 
baionnettes  port^ea  dans  un  pays  sauvage  peuvent  y  6tre  les  conducteurs  d'acierde  la 
lumi^re  du  progrbs  et  de  la  civilisation. 


DISCUSSION. 

Surgeon-General  Mouat,  V.C,  C.B.,  London :  Notwithstanding  the  valuable  collec- 
tion of  sick  carriages  exhibited  in  London,  Paris,  Brussels,  Vienna,  <&c,  a  perfect  amlm- 
lance  conveyance  on  four  wheels,  that  can  go  anywhere,  and  combining  all  the  reqaisite 
qualities  of  simplicity  of  construction,  cheapness,  lightness,  portability,  and  capabilitj  of 
repair  by  any  workmen ;  a  vehicle  that  can  be  taken  to  pieces  and  packed  for  board-shipi 
is  still  a  desideratum  for  all  armies.  Ours  have  nearly  all  proved  useless  in  savage 
warfare ;  they  all  attempt  too  much,  and  are  too  lumbering  and  complicated.  The  American 
models  fulfil  these  indications  nearer  than  any  other.  I  had  myself  an  opportunity  of 
testing  the  value  of  a  cheap  kind  of  ambulance  waggon,  extemporized  from  an  ordinary 
express  American  waggon  in  the  last  New  Zealand  war.  I  was  able  to  have  these  simple 
waggons  (little  more  than  a  tray  on  wheels)  converted  into  useful  efficient  transport 
with  stretchers,  water  barrels,  and  a  hood,  at  a  trifling  cost,  in  forty-eight  hours ;  and  they 
proved  most  useful  and  valuable  in  passing  rivers  and  other  obstacles. 

Surgeon-Major  Chbisten  Smith,  Christiania  :  I  think  that  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  what  is  commonly  termed  improvisations  does  not  apply  only  to  a  warfare 
in  wild  countries  and  amongst  uncivilized  men.  There  are  small  nations,  who  for 
a  long  time  may  live  in  peace  with  their  neighbours,  and  who  wish  always  to  do  so 
But  it  has  happened,  and  it  may  happen  again,  that  such  small  States,  against  their  will, 
become  involved  in  the  contest  of  greater  conflicting  powers.    It  is  unlikely  that  aach 
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a  nation  will  continually  provide  a  complete  ontfit  for  the  medical  department  of 
costly  carriages  of  approved  construction.  And  so  it  may  come  to  pass,  that,  when 
the  calamity  of  war  breaks  out,  this  nation  may  stand  wholly  unprepared  for  the 
transport  of  its  wounded  defenders,  and  in  its  hour  of  need  be  led  to  thomost  miserable 
shifts.  Kevolving  this  point  seriously  with  regard  to  my  own  country,  I  thought  it  might 
be  possible  and  right  to  press  into  the  service  of  the  medical  department  for  the  transport 
of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  such  common  and  strong  waggons  as  serve  the  farmer 
and  the  peasant  in  removing  the  produce  of  their  fields,  and  which  are  to  be  found  every- 
where in  great  numbers.  But,  to  make  them  really  serviceable  for  such  a  purpose,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  several  preparations  beforehand,  and  in  fact  to  leave  nothing  to 
improvisation.  I  found  it  necessary  to  relieve  the  shocks  and  shakings  in  passing  over 
a  rough  country,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  wounded  against  the  inclemencies  of  weather, 
by  using  such  simple  means  as  can  be  found  and  applied  almost  everywhere.  I  find  it 
further  necessary  to  let  the  waggon,  after  it  has  been  prepared  in  this  way,  undergo 
the  most  severe  trials  to  prove  how  far  it  may  be  trusted.  And,  lastly,  I  think  it  to 
be  of  the  greatest  moment  to  instruct  the  bearer  companies — officers  and  men — 
thoroughly  in  its  construction  and  use,  so  that  after  a  certain  time  men  may  be 
found  spread  over  the  whole  country  completely  familiar  with  it,  and  able  to  give 
proper  instructions  to  others. 

Surgeon  Billings, Washington,  D.C.  :  spoke  of  some  extemporized  methods  of  trans- 
porting wounded  men  employed  on  the  frontier  in  the  United  States  where  the  useof  wheeled 
vehicles  is  out  of  the  question.  Themethod  used  by  the  Indians  is  to  carry  the  wounded  man 
in  a  blanket,  swung  hammock  fashion  between  two  long,  slender  elastic  poles.  One  end  of 
each  of  these  poles  drags  on  the  ground,  the  other  ends  are  fastened  at  the  sides  of  the 
saddle  of  a  horse  or  mule.  The  comfort  thus  secured  for  a  wounded  man  is  much 
greater  than  might  be  supposed  from  mere  a  priori  consideration.  A  case  was  also 
mentioned  in  which  a  wounded  man  was  carried  several  hundred  miles  seated  in  a  large 
trunk  strapped  on  the  packsaddle  of  a  mule,  one  end  of  this  trunk  having  been  removed 
to  permit  the  adjustment  of  the  splints  for  the  injured  extremity.  Alluding  to  the 
paper  of  Dr.  Janes  on  gunshot  fractures  of  the  femur,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  mere  statistics  of  the  comparative  mortality  in  amputation,  as  compared  with  the 
80  called  conservative  treatment  of  such  injuries,  are  not  sufficient  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  their  relative  merits.  The  subsequent  suffering  and  deformity  where  an  attempt 
is  made  to  preserve  the  limb  in  cases  of  gunshot  fracture  of  the  femur  are  often  very 
great,  and  many  of  those  who  have  escaped  with  their  lives  and  limbs  after  such  an 
injury  bitterly  regret  that  they  had  not  taken  the  risks  of  an  amputation.  While  con- 
servative surgery  is  the  highest  triumph  of  the  art,  there  is  a  conservative  surgery  which 
is  bom  of  timidity,  and  the  results  of  which  are,  in  the  long  mn,  pernicious. 

Surgeon-General  Roth,  Dresden :  The  questions  which  have  been  discussed  to-day 
concerning  the  transport  of  wounded,  in  my  opinion,  all  rest  upon  the  same  basis.  As  to 
the  main  points  the  same  institutions  exist  in  different  armies,  since  the  transport  of 
wounded  men  generally  must  follow  the  same  principles.  The  experiences  of  the  last 
great  wars,  particularly  the  Franco-German  and  Russo-Turkish  ones,  have  proved 
that  the  difference  of  the  means  of  transport  matters  little.  Stretchers  and  railroads 
finally  are  for  large  numbers  of  wounded  the  only  means  of  conveyance  to  be  relied 
upon,  because  carriages  (or  waggons)  scarcely  ever  can  be  concentrated  in  sufficient 
number  at  the  places  of  most  importance.  The  general  disposition  remains  always  the 
main  thing,  and  from  this  point  of  view  Pirogoff  is  quite  right  in  asserting  that  the 
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fate  of  the  wounded  soldier  depends  more  npon  the  administration  than  npon  the  medkil 
man.  The  most  important  point  is  the  personnel  of  the  army  hospiUl  corps.  Wdl- 
drilled  bearer  companies  will  make  the  best  of  every  kind  of  material,  therefore  the  olged 
must  be  the  education  of  these  bearers,  who  ought  to  be  at  the  complete  disposal  of  the 
army  medical  departments.  For  the  inauguration  of  such  an  organizatioo  we  in 
indebted  to  America,  from  whence  issued  a  model  of  sanitary  servioe  formerly  unknown 
in  Europe.  The  development  of  the  sanitary  service  after  the  model  of  the  so-oUed 
technical  troops,  the  application  of  medical  knowledge  to  the  largest  extent  in  theintenit 
of  the  army,  combined  with  the  greatest  possible  independence  of  the  sanitary  serritt, 
will  be  better  able  to  secure  successful  transport  of  wounded  than  the  developmeDt  of 
mere  technical  questions,  which  will  follow  by  itself.  This  ought  to  be  the  scope  of 
our  exertions. 

The  PsBSiDBNT  made  some  concluding  remarks  and  the  discussion  terminated. 


On  the  Prevalence  of  Enteric  Fever  among  Young  Soldun 
in,  India ;  its  Causes,  and  the  most  Rational  Meam  of 
Prevention. 

Surgeon  General  Professor  Maclean,  C.B.,  Netley. 

Mr.  Chaibkak  and  Gbntlekbn, — ^The  subject  tp  which  for  a  brief  space  of  tiiK 
I  am  about  to  invite  the  attention  of  this  section  of  the  Congress  is  one  that  of  lateyw 
has  much  occupied  the  attention  of  military  medical  officers  in  India.  It  is  the  pren- 
lence  of  enteric  fever  among  young  soldiers  during  the  early  years  of  their  servioe;  tbe 
nature  of  this  fever;  its  causes ;  and  the  most  rational  means  of  prevention.  It  is  not 
in  India  only  that  this  subject  has  awakened  attention,  as  I  shall  presently  show;  tbe 
French  army  serving  in  Algeria  has  in  like  manner  suffered,  and  very  notably  altf 
during  the  occupation  of  Rome. 

It  was  Dr.  Bryden  who  first  seriously  awakened  the  attention  of  the  profession  in 
India  to  the  wide-'Spread  distribution  of  enteric  fever  in  that  country,  and  brought  out 
the  fact  that  youth  and  recent  arrival  there  are  intimately  related  as  predisposing  causes  of 
this  disease. 

M.  L^on  Colin,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  in  the  army  of  France,  vxl 
professor  in  the  great  military  hospital  of  the  Val-de-gr&ce,  has  referred  me  toavslwUe 
brochure,  originally  published  by  him  in  the  March  and  April  numbers  for  the  yen 
1878,  of  the  Archives  Generales  de  Medicine.  It  appears  that  enteric  fever  was  £iUl 
to  the  French  army  in  Algeria  to  the  extent  of  4*63  per  1,000  in  the  year  1868,  m^ 
that  the  death  rate  in  that  country  from  the  same  disease  was  in  1872,  2*2 ;  in  1873. 
2'23 ;  1874,  3*2  per  1,000  effectives.  As  in  India,  so  in  Algeria,  the  young  and  tbe 
newly  arrived  were  the  victims.  When  the  Pontifical  States  were  occupied  bytk 
French  army  the  mortality  attained  in  the  year  1868,  from  the  same  fever,  to  tk 
enormous  figure  of  20*3  per  1000  effectives.  It  is  a  notable  fact,  to  be  aftenwd* 
referred  to,  that  along  with  this  great  mortality  from  enteric  fever,  the  same  regimeoti 
serving  in  Home  and  Algeria  simultaneously  lost  severely  from  pernicious  uaHtM 
fevers,  and  from  that  fatal  malarial  form  of  pneumonia  from  which  the  French  anoT. 
during  its  stay  in  Italy,  suffered  so  severely.  For  example,  in  1868  the  35th  regiment  ot 
the  line  lost  in  Rome  70  men,  a  mortality  of  41*15  per  1,000  present ;  of  the^e  48 
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died  from  enteric  fev^er,  8  from  intermittent,  and  10  from  pneumonia ;  while  another 
regiment  serving  at  the  same  time  in  Algeria  lost  in  one  year  13  men  from  enteric, 
and  15  from  malarial,  fever.  I  may  he  permitted  to  say  with  reference  to  pneumonia, 
as  seen  in  malaria  poisoned  men,  that  the  fatal  rapidity  with  which  consolidation  of  the 
lungs  takes  place  in  this  disease  in  malaria-struck  suhjects  is  a  fact  with  which  at  Netley 
we  are  quite  familiar. 

Up  to  the  year  1861  enteric  fever  never  appeared  in  the  medical  statistics  of  the  army 
of  India,  European  or  native.  Fevers  were  registered  under  three  heads — ^intermittent, 
remittent,  and  continued.  The  two  first  were  regarded  as  without  question  due  to 
malaria ;  under  the  heading  Febris  communis  continua,  were  classed  all  fevers  not 
distinctly  paroxysmal.  Few  now  douht  that  hundreds  of  cases,  formerly  regarded  as  the 
adynamic  form  of  remittent,  would  now  he  classed  as  enteric,  and  still  fewer  that  an 
enormous  proportion  of  those  entered  in  the  returns  as  common  continued  fever,  more 
particularly  those  with  a  history  of  howel  complication,  as  the  diarrhoea  of  such  cases  was 
oflen  phrased,  were  nothing  else  than  enteric  fever,  as  we  now  understand  that  term. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  only  about  the  year  1861,  or  thereabouts,  that 
clinical  thermometry  in  India  was  brought  to  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  fevers.  In  the 
General  Hospital  at  Madras,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1838,  the  year  of  my  first  con- 
nection with  India,  in  the  old  infantry  barracks  of  Secunderabad,  in  the  Deccan,  of 
dysenteric  notoriety,  and  on  service  in  China,  as  far  north  as  Nankin,  I  saw  and 
treated  cases  of  continued  fever,  extending  over  twenty  days  in  duration,  with  the 
bowel  complication  above  referred  to,  that,  without  hesitation,  if  I  saw  them  now,  I 
would  diagnose  as  enteric  fbver.  The  symptoms  were  the  same,  the  mortality  ex- 
ceeded that  of  fevers  distinctly  malarial,  they  were  not  amenable  to  quinine  freely 
given,  and  death  from  hsemorrhage  from  the  bowels  was  frequent,  and  the  intestinal 
lesions  were  what  we  now  recognize  as  characteristic  of  enteric  fever.  It  was  on  my 
return  to  India  after  two  years'  residence  in  Europe  that  I  first  satisfied  myself  that 
such  cases,  in  all  their  essential  particulars,  were  none  other  than  enteric  fever,  as  that 
term  is  understood  among  you  here.  I  then  saw,  treated,  and  dissected  cases  as  dis- 
tinctly enteric  in  their  symptoms,  progress,  and  in  their  post-mortem  lesions,  as  any 
to  be  seen  in  the  London  Fever  Hospital.  It  is  useless  to  add  that  all  the  attempts 
since  made  to  persuade  the  public  and  the  profession  that  enteric  fever  is  not  a  disease 
of  India  have  had  no  weight  with  me.  I  now  b^  to  hand  round  drawings  from  the 
facile  pencil  of  my  friend,  Surgeon-M^jor  Gillespie,  made  in  the  dead-house  of  an 
Indian  hospital,  from  the  intestines  of  men  dead  of  fever  of  a  distinctly  non-malarious 
type,  and  I  request  you  to  examine  the  preparation  in  this  jar,  taken  from  the  body  of 
a  young  soldier  who  died  in  India,  of  a  disease  not  in  any  essential  particular  to  be  ' 
distinguished  from  the  fever  with  which  in  your  hospitals  and  various  fields  of  practice 
you  are  so  familiar. 

The  question  has  arisen,  Is  enteric  fever  a  new  or  an  old  disease  in  India  P  I  regard 
this  as  an  unprofitable  discussion,  and  believe  we  might  as  well  ask,  Does  the  existence 
of  enteric  fever  in  Great  Britain  date  only  Arom  the  researches  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Stewart  and 
Sir  William  Jenner  P  No  attentive  student  of  Indian  medical  literature  can  doubt  that 
Clark,  Annesley,  Twining,  and  many  others,  saw,  treated,  and  dissected  cases  of  enteric 
fever.  There  are  more  Europeans  now  in  India  of  the  enteric-fever-liability  age  than 
in  the  days  of  the  men  I  have  named ;  we  study  disease  from  better  stand-points,  with 
more  light,  and  better  means  of  research,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  our  diagnosis  is 
better.    This,  I  believe,  in  few  words,  is  the  whole  matter. 

And  now  as  to  the  all-important  question  of  causation.    It  has  been  said — I  maintain 
on  very  insnflScient  data — that  enteric  fever  is  not  a  disease  from  which  the  natives  of 
Part  n.  mm 
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India  suffer.    We  know  that  "  fevers  "  kill  more  of  the  native  races  than  all  other 
diseases  put  together.     I  have  just  seen  the  annual  report  of  the  health  of  Calcatta  for 
the  year  1880.    I  observe  that  441  deaths  among  the  native  population  are  pat  down 
to  enteric  fever;   the  health  officer  doubts  whether  all  were  in  reality  dne  to  that 
disease,  but  I  notice  a  significant  entry — ^viz.,  2,072  fatal  cases  of  continued  fever, 
many    of  them    with    diarrhoea.       How    many    of  these  were    cases   of    enteric 
fever?    The  deaths  of  thousands  of  natives  all  over  India  are  put  down  as  due 
to  fevers,  but  the  exact  nature  of  the   fever   is   known  only  in  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  cases    diagnosed   by  competent  observers.      I    am    not    here    to 
dogmatize,  and  to  assert  that  enteric  fever  in  India  has  no  other  factors  than  those 
with  which   sanitarians   have  made  us  familiar  at  home;   but  this  I  do  saj,  that 
those  who  assert  that  the  fever,  so  fatal  to  our  youug  soldiers  in  India,  cannot  in  any 
case  be  traced  to  pythogenic  origin,  have  a  difficult  thesis  to  maintain.    Few  in  this 
country  doubt  that  this  fever,  in  the  language  of  my  colleague.  Professor  Aitken,  is 
generated  by  a  specific  morbid  cause,  fostered  by,  if  not  actually  bom  of,  deoompodng 
nitrogenous  matter.    I  ask,  is  there  any  country  in  the  world  in  which  decomposing 
nitrogenous  matter  is  more  abundant  than  in  India?    If  so,  what  is  there  in  the  nature 
of  the  climate,  in  the  various  soils,  to  hinder  the  birth  of  the  contagium  of  this  disease, 
that  elsewhere  owns  decomposing  nitrogenous  matter  for  its  parent  ?    It  is  said,  and 
truly  said,  that  the  present  sanitary  condition  of  our  barracks  in  India  and  their  sur- 
roundings is  such  as  to  forbid  the  origin  of  such  a  contagium  in  or  about  them.     On 
this  point  I  observe   that    this  admitted  improvement  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
thing  of  yesterday.    I  have  seen,  and  very  notably  in  the  barracks  of  Fort  St  (Jeorge,  in 
Madras,  and  the  old  infantry  barracks  of  Secunderabad,  of  dysenteric  notoriety,  the  latrines 
so  placed,  and  the  conservancy  of  them  so  bad,  that  a  privy  atmosphere  pervaded  the  dormi- 
tories of  those  placed  near  them.     When  a  very  young  man,  in  temporary  charge  of  Uie 
Queen's  Garrison  Hospital,  of  Fort  St.  George,  in  Madras,  I  placed  it  on  record,  that  the 
majority  of  cases  brought  into  that  hospital  of  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  fever,  cholera,  came 
from  the  barrack    rooms    under    this  influence;   and    Surgeon-Greneral  Cornish  has 
noted  that  when  the  dry  earth  system  of  conservancy  was    substituted  for  the  old 
latrines,  and  when  the  sea  wall  of  the   fortress  was    thrown  down    admitting  the 
free  perflation  of  air,  an  immediate  diminution  in  the  number  of  fevers  took  place.     The 
same  authority  notes  that  when  typhoid  fever  prevailed  in  the  artillery  barracks  at  St. 
Thomas'  Mount,  near  Madras,  '*  local  nuisances  were  abundant,  in  the  shape  of  foul 
drains  and  cesspools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  barracks  and  hospitals.    As  for  the  old 
privies  of  the  Secunderabad  barracks — ^I  quote  from  the  official  report  of  Superintending* 
Surgeon  Cole — *^  they  were  positively  pestiferous,  the  buildings  and  their  neighbonrhood 
were  sodden   and  saturated  with  the  foul  imbibitions  of  a  long  series  of  years,  and 
emitted  most  offensive  odours."     When  this  description  was  written,  the  regiment  then 
in  barracks  was  suffering  from  a  non-malarial  fever  of  continued  type,  and  extremely 
fatal,  and  Mr.  Cole  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  disease  was  propagated  by   a 
direct  contagium    from  the    morbid  alvine    discharges.      I    pipay    my   audience  to 
note  this  significant  fact.    The  17th  Lancers  occupied  these  barracks  after  those  dread- 
ful latrines  had  been  abolished,  and  the  dry  earth  system  substituted,  when  the  walls 
were  purified,  and  overcrowding  abolished,  and  the  result  was  that,  in  three  years  that 
fine  regiment,  with  a  strength  of  576,  lost  only  37  men  from  all  causes.    The  Rojal 
Scots  in  the  pre-sanitary  era,  having,  in  the  same  barracks,  lost  104  men  in  one  year 
from  dysentery   alone,   out  of  a  strength  of  1,098  men.    But,   admitting,  as  I  do, 
the  immense  improvements  in  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  barracks  in  India  of 
the   present  day,  I  ask  do    our  soldiers  confine   themselves    to    barracks?     Noio- 
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rioosly  they  do  not.  The  native  bazaars  and  villagee,  within  easy  walking  distance 
of  most  of  our  cantonments,  stand  on  soil  for  ages  sodden  with  excremental 
matter,  and  the  tanks  and  wells  of  such  places  are  befooled  with  like  impurities^ 
This  being  so,  we  naturally  turn  to  the  media  by  which  such  impurities  may 
be  conveyed  into  the  system.  Are  these  not  the  same  there  as  here  ?  Organic  laden  air,, 
water,  milk,  or  other  beverages,  articles  of  food,  and,  as  Dr.  Eerr  Innes  has  suggested^ 
even  clothes  wa^ed  in  tainted  water.  We  know,  on  authority,  that  few  English  sani- 
tarians, at  all  events,  will  contest,  that,  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  mentioned,  cholera 
has,  in  examples  without  number,  been  propagated  both  here  and  in  India,  and  why  not 
the  contagium  of  enteric  fever.  It  cannot  be  carried  into  our  barracks  by  sewer  air 
for  we  have  no  sewers  there ;  but  will  it  be  gravely  argued  that  in  the  places  of  which 
I  have  spoken  there  is  no  such  thing  as  organic  laden  air  P  I  know  the  pains  taken  in 
India  to  procure  for  our  soldiers  pure,  or  at  least  relatively  pure  water  $  but,  once  more» 
is  it  only  in  barracks  that  our  soldiers  drink  ?  The  fact  is,  and  must  be,  they  drink  when 
thirsty,  and  they  drink  what  comes  first  to  hand,  partaking  of  beverages  made  with  water 
taken  from  the  sources  already  mentioned.  But  is  the  water  supplied  to  barracks  always 
so  imexceptionable  as  has  often  been  said  ?  In  the  barracks  at  Rawal  Pindi  some  years 
ago,  an  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  occurred,  and  several  men  died ;  one  of  the  drawings 
handed  round  was  taken  from  the  intestine  of  one  of  the  victims.  Now,  one  of  the  wella 
of  supply  was  found  to  contain  more  than  twelve  grains  of  organic  matter  per  gallon,  and  was 
thick  and  offensive.  Dr.  Gillespie  declines  to  say  positively  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the 
outbreak,  but  he  notes  the  significant  fact  that,  after  that  well  was  closed,  no  more 
cases  of  enteric  fever  presented  themselves.  I  repeat,  I  do  not  wish  to  dogmatize. 
But  this  I  do  say,  that  our  soldiers  are  exposed  to  the  same  causes  we  know 
to  be  powerful  in  the  genesis  and  propagation  of  the  contagium  of  enteric  fever  in 
this  and  other  countries  in  Europe,  and  that  I  know  no  reason  why  what  operates  here 
should  have  no  effect  in  India. 

I  have  already  quoted  some  statistics  from  M.  L^n  Colin's  brochure,  entitled 
"  De  la  Fi^vre  Typhoide  Palustre."  This  military  physician  does  not  admit  the 
opinion  put  forth  by  M.  Boudin,  that  there  is  a  complete  antagonism  between  malarial 
and  enteric  fever.  On  the  contrary,  he  holds  that  there  is  a  certain  affinity  between  the 
two  affections.  According  to  M.  L^on  Colin,  typhoid  fever  is  a  disease  that  may  spon- 
taneously arise  under  all  the  conditions  where  the  organism  falls  under  the  influence  of 
putrid  miasms  of  different  origins,  whether  urban  or  paludal.  Every  febrile  movement, 
accompanied  by  great  alterations  in  the  secretions  and  intense  gastro-intestinal  altera- 
tions, as  in  those  of  continued  or  paludal  remittent  fever,  places  the  organism  in  a  con- 
dition  to  suffer  from  typhoid,  by  what  M.  L^n  Colin  calls  auto-infection.  This  author 
has,  in  the  work  indicated,  demonstrated  by  numerous  observations  the  frequency  of 
enteric  fever  in  the  most  intensely  malarial  places ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  pernicious 
remittent  fevers  of  malarial  origin  frequently  pass,  by  what  he  calls  a  process  of  "  trans- 
formation," into  typhoid ;  moreover,  that  it  is  in  such  places  that  typhoid  fever  strikes 
especially  fresh  arrivals,  just  as  it  does  fresh  arrivals  in  crowded  cities.  In  the  French 
army  if  soldiers  are  suddenly  landed  in  Algeria,  they  are  attacked  in  great  numbers 
by  typhoid  fever;  the  same  happens  as  surely  when  suddenly  transferred  to  the 
Agro  Romano.  M.  L^n  Colin,  writing  to  me  on  the  subject  of  this  paper,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  among  British  soldiers  freshly  landed 
in  India,  has  malaria  (impaludisme)  for  one  of  its  causes.  According  to  this  view 
the  typhoid  of  malarial  localities  is  a  hybrid  affection — in  other  words,  the  typho- 
malarial  fever  of  some  Indian  and  many  American  authors.  I  would  observe  on  this 
point  that  the  author  bases  this  opinion  very  much  on  the  fact  that  the  morbid  anatomy » 
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in  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  often  presents  the  characteristic  lesions  of  malarial  as  well  as 
typhoid  fever;  the  pigmented  spleen  and  liver  as  well  as  the  intestinal  lesions  ol 
typhoid,  bnt  it  is  not  always  safe  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  both  enteric  and 
malarial  poisons  were  operating  on  the  organism  at  the  same  time,  as  the  malarial  lesions 
may  be  due  to  attacks  of  that  peculiar  fever  antecedent  to  the  attack  of  typhoid.  At 
Netley  we  ai*e  familiar  with  the  fact  that,  no  matter  what  the  disease  may  be  which  has 
proved  fatal  in  an  Indian  invalid,  we  are  almost  certain  to  see  evidence  of  previous 
malarial  poisoning  in  the  organism. 

I  cannot  in  this  connection  pass  without  notice  the  opinions  of  so  high  an  authorify 
as  the  illustrious  Pettenkofer,  of  Munich,  however  much  they  are  opposed  to  those  of 
the  highest  authorities  in  this  country  and  in  India.  At  one  time  Pettenkofer  believed 
in  the  water  theory  of  transmission  both  of  cholera  and  enteric  fever.  This  belief  he 
has  now  finally  abandoned,  apparently  by  the  simple  and  easy  process  of  throwing  over- 
board the  evidence  so  patiently  accumulated  by  English  observers  of  the  highest  repu- 
tation— a  process,  it  appears  to  me,  more  convenient  than  convincing.  As  the  views  of 
Pettenkofer  with  regard  to  cholera  and  enteric  fever  are  identical,  the  statement  given 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  Munich  on  the  28th  of  April,  1880,  on 
cholera  and  its  relation  to  the  parasitic  theory,  thus  expresses  them.  He  insists  npou 
the  localist  origin  of  disease,  which  he  thus  defines : — "  There  is  a  germ  of  a  nature 
unknown  to  us  at  present,  but  which  is  in  all  likelihood  a  minute  vegetable  organism, 
belonging  to  the  order  of  fungi.  This  germ  may  be  brought  into  a  locality  by  the 
medium  of  persons  or  things,  but  the  persons  may  be  healthy  or  sick  themselTes,  and 
the  transportation  of  the  germ  in  no  way  depends  upon  their  actual  attack  of  disease. 
The  germ  must  then  find  a  congenial  soil,  nutriment,  or  heat,  for  its  development  . 
This  development  is  probably  accompanied  by  the  production  of  a  third  substance,  just 
as  alcohol  is  the  result  of  fermentation,  which  is  the  active  cause  of  an  outbreak.  Thus 
each  case  of  disease  is  the  result  of  the  individual  inhaling  this  substance  from  the 
emanation  of  the  soil,  and  the  case  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  the  disease  poison  so 
injected.  But  this  active  poison  b  no  more  capable  of  reproducing  itself  or  being 
communicated  to  others,  than  alcohol  is  capable  of  being  reproduced,  or  dmnkenness 
communicated  by  contact  with  an  individual." 

The  congenial  soil  may  be  found  in  the  individual,  but  Pettenkofer  thinks  it  mare 
likely  to  be  in  the  ground.  The  conditions  most  favourable  are,  a  previous  high  ground 
water  in  a  porous  soil ;  a  dry  season  with  a  falling  ground  water,  and  high  tempeimtare 
of  ground  atmosphere. 

This  view  is  strongly  upheld  by  Dr.  Soyka,  one  of  Pettenkofer's  assistants,  who 
denies  the  transmission  of  cholera  or  enteric  fever  by  means  of  drinking  water,  or  by 
the  foul  emanations  from  rivers,  drains,  cesspools,  or  the  like. 

Those  who  accept  this  theory,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  in  Pettenkofer'a  estimatioB 
as  applicable  to  enteric  fever  as  it  is  to  cholera,  must  follow  the  example  of  its  eminent 
parent  and  shut  their  eyes  to  the  immense  accumulation  of  facts,  not  theories,  coUeciBd 
in  this  country  and  in  India,  pointing  unequivocally  to  what  is  now  regarded  in  both 
countries  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  sanitation— viz.,  that  the  coutaginni  of  both 
diseases  is  in  the  excreta,  after  they  have  gone  through  certain  putrefactive  dianges^ 
and  that  this  cotUagium  can  be,  and  has  again  and  again  been  proved  capable  of  benif 
not  only  inhaled  from  a  tainted  air,  but  also  of  being  carried  into  the  system  tbioo^ 
the  medium  of  drinking  water. 

When  opinions  so  various  and  so  opposed  to  each  other  are  held  by  mea  of 
eminence  as  to  the  etiology  of  this  disease,  the  consideration  of  means  of  preV^nttoa  is 
difficult  indeed.    One  thing  is  certain,  no  hope  can  be  entertained  that  the  soldiers  sect 
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to  India  are  likely,  save  in  exceptional  oases,  to  be  past  the  enteric  fever  age.  If  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  main  contention  of  this  paper,  that  enteric  fever,  however  its 
symptoms  may  be  masked  and  complicated  by  the  influence  of  another  and  all-pervad- 
ing poison,  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  same  cause  as  here — viz.,  the  poisoning  of  air, 
water,  or  food,  with  some  of  the  products  of  decomposed  nitrogenous  matter — the  remedy 
in  India  must  be  the  same  as  here,  protection  from  such  sources  of  impurity.  How 
imperfectly  this  protection  is  afforded  I  need  not  say.  One  poisoned  well  may  cause  a 
dozen  deaths  in  a  small  community  before  a  suspicion  arises  as  to  the  source  of  the 
mischief.  Or  an  epidemic  of  milk  typhoid  may  affect  a  fashionable  quarter  of  London, 
supplied  with  milk  from  one  tainted  dairy — a  fact  requiring  the  aid  of  an  exhaustive 
inquiry  by  a  qualified  expert  to  reveal.  If  this  be  so  at  home,  let  those  who 
know  India,  with  its  fsecal  sodden  soil,  its  people,  their  customs  and  habits,  and  the 
nature  of  the  water  supply  they  use,  say  how  difficult,  how  almost  impossible,  is  the 
task  of  protecting  our  young  soldiers  from  this  destructive  disease.  My  conviction 
is,  that  success  in  this  direction  will  be  the  measure  of  our  success  in  sanitary  reform , 
not  in  barracks  and  their  immediate  surroundings  only,  but  also  in  the  places  beyond 
such  limits,  a  reform  only  to  be  achieved  by  efforts  well  directed  by  an  enlightened  and 
vigorous  administration,  and  hardly  to  be  looked  for  in  the  immediate  future,  or  until  the 
time  comes  when  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  has  penetrated  far  below  the 
slightly  educated  surface  of  native  society. 

In  my  evidence  before  the  Boyal  Commission  that  inquired  into  the  health  of  the 
army  of  India,  I  pressed  on  the  Commissioners  the  importance  of  making  a  greater  use 
of  hill  stations  for  young  soldiers  than  was  then  the  practice ;  that  the  proper  use  of 
such  stations  was  to  preserve  health,  not  to  cure  disease.  It  unfortunately  happened  that 
when  hill  cantonments  were  first  established  sanitary  precautions  were  neglected.  It 
was  thought  that  elevation  above  the  heated  plains,  mountain  air,  and  so  on,  would  be 
enough  ;  and  that  hygienic  measures,  the  necessity  for  which  on  the  plains  was  not  denied, 
at  least  in  words,  might  with  safety  be  n^leoted.  A  fatal  error,  as  now  acknowledged. 
I  do  not  say  that  hill  stations  alone,  however  well  selected  and  cared  for,  will  suffice 
entirely  to  protect  our  young  soldiers  in  the  first  years  of  their  Indian  service  fVom  the 
disease  that  is  so  destructive  to  them ;  but  I  do  say,  that  if,  on  first  arrival,  they  are 
quartered  on  hill-stations  properly  selected,  lodged  in  suitable  houses,  constructed 
on  hygienic  principles,  and  clothed  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  climate  and 
healthfully  occupied,  we  may  see  a  marked  diminution  in  the  prevalence  of  a  disease  that 
more  than  any  other  io  which  the  human  race  is  liable,  may  be  classed  among  those  that 
are  distinctly  preventible. 


The  Etiology  of  Enteric  Fever. 

Surgeon  John  Martin,  A.M.D. 

Gbhtlbmbn, — Some  of  you  may  remember  that,  four  years  ago,  at  the  meeting  of  this 
Congress  at  Geneva,  Dr.  Bouchard  laid  before  it  certain  conclusions  he  had  arrived  at 
respecting  the  etiology  of  typhoid  or  enteric  fever.  The  views  he  put  forward  at  that 
time  were,  briefly,  that  either  of  the  three  doctrines  of  (a)  spontaneity,  (6)  infection,  or 
(e)  contagion,  if  taken  separately,  is  unable  to  account  for  the  varied  phenomena 
of  this  disease :  but  that  a  combination  of  them  is  capable  of  giving  a  satisfiu^ry  expla- 
nation of  these  phenomena — that  is,  a  belief  in  the  occasional  spontaneous  origin  of  this 
disease,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  occasional  propagation  of  it 
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I  do  not  purpoBO  to  answer  here  the  objections  of  those  who  consider  suoh  a  oomhi- 
nation  of  opinions  impossible,  who  believe  that,  if  enteric  fever  is  ever  propagated,  it 
mnst  be  in  every  ease  propagated  and  never  originated,  or  the  reverse ;  these  olgectiaDs 
have  been,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  ns,  fully  overborne.  I  would  now  merely  take  op 
this  subject  where  Dr.  Bouchard  left  it  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and  endeavour  to  lay 
before  you  some  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  putridity  originates  enteric  feTer  in 
•connection  with  the  practicd  question  of  its  prevention  which  is  before  us  to-day. 

Few  can  doubt  that  the  phenomena  of  enteric  fever  mark  this  disease  as  an  e&ct  of 
septic  poisoning.  Nine  years  ago,  at  a  debate  on  enteric  fever  at  the  Medical  Society  of 
Munich,  Professor  v.  Gietl  distinctly  stated  this  as  his  opinion,  which  he  nphdd  by 
strong  evidence  and  arguments.  A  careful  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  enteric 
fever,  viewed  as  a  form  of  septic  poisoning,  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  inauguratioo 
of  this  morbid  process  is  due  to,  or  determined  by  three  fiactors— namely, 
1. — Hepatic  insufficiency. 

2. — ^An  abnormal  functional  activity  of  the  intestinal  glands,  consequent  on,  and 
vicarious  or  supplemental  to,  this  hepatic  insufficiency ;  and, 

8. — An  idiosyncrasial  proneness  of  these  glands  to  assume  this  abnormal  fonction. 
On  this  view  the  steps  of  the  enteric  fever  process,  from  its  inauguration  to  its  close, 
would  seem  to  be  somewhat  as  follows : — 

The  absorption  of  putrid  matters,  and  their  circulation  in  the  venous  blood ;  the 
partial  and  temporary  elimination  of  this  septic  poison  by  the  lungs,  and  subsequraitly  its 
presence  in  the  arterial  blood  when  its  amount  becomes  too  great  for  eliminaticm  by  the 
lungs ;  then  the  strain  on  the  lymphatic  system  to  eliminate  the  poison,  and  its  failnxe 
to  do  so  completely  (this  failure  being  the  inauguration  or  determination  of  the  spe<3fic 
enteric  fever  process),  which  results  in  an  attempt  at  further  elimination  by  the  glands 
of  the  intestinal  tract  in  the  form  of  a  suppurative  enteritis ;  and  the  ultimate  elimi- 
nation  here  of  the  septic  poison  in  a  virulent  form,  or  as  bioplasm  endowed  with  a  specific 
modification  of  the  vital  process,  and  capable  also  of  communicating  this  specific  prooen 
to  healthy  blood  bioplasm. 

This  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  view  of  the  nature  of  the  enteric  process,  the 
initial  disturbance  being,  according  to  it,  an  excess  of  work  thrown  on  the  hepatic 
system ;  and  possibly  such  a  disturbance,  under  certain  circumstances,  such  as  residenee 
in  tropical  climates,  may  even,  without  the  putrid  element,  initiate  this  enteric  fever 
process.  At  first  the  increased  demand  on  the  hepatic  function  is  replied  to  by  an 
increased  activity ;  but,  as  this  demand  on  its  activity  goes  on  increasing,  the  liver  seems 
unable  to  come  up  to  time  (so  to  speak),  and  is  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  strain  of 
eliminative  work  thus  thown  upon  it.  CJoincidentiy  with  these  conditions,  certain  of 
the  intestinal  glands  take  on  an  abnormal  functional  activity,  and  this  new  and  abnormal 
function  of  the  intestinal  glands  is  believed  to  be  vicarious  or  supplemental  to,  or  con- 
sequent on,  the  hepatic  functional  insufficiency. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  the  enteric  fever  process  seems  to  explain,  more  satisfactorily 
than  any  other,  the  followmg  groups  of  phenomena  which  go  to  make  up  the  natural 
history  of  enteric  fever ; — I,  the  occasional  spontaneous  origin  of  enteric  fever ;  2,  its 
occasional  pythogenic  origin ;  3,  its  origination  as  a  result  of  increased  temperature ;  ^  its 
non-occurrence  or  rarity  among  natives  of  tropical  climates ;  5,  its  occurrence  chiefly 
during  the  age  of  functional  activity  of  the  intestinal  glands;  6,  its  very  infrequent  occur- 
rence after  the  age  at  which  these  glands  are  known  to  atrophy ;  7,  the  unmbtakable 
symptoms  ofhepatic  and  splenic  insufficiency  which  accompany  it;  8,  the  true  first  stage 
of  it,  which  is  only  an  apparent  period  of  incubation ;  9,  the  occasional  observance  of 
bacteria  in  enteric  fever  blood,  this  being  a  result  of  the  septic  transformation  of  nitro- 
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genouB  matter;  and,  10,  its  occasional  propagation  by  contagion,  which  is  the  original 
poison,  or  the  patient's  bioplasm  in  which  the  septic  transformation  is  developed, and  which 
is  capable  of  communicating  the  same  process  to  a  healthy  organism. 

I  would  specially  direct  your  attention  to  two  of  these  groups  of  phenomena — 
namely  (those  above,  7  and  8),  the  hepatic  insufficiency  which  mark  the  enteric  fever  pro* 
cess,  and  the  way  in  which  this  pythogenic  view  of  its  causation  explains  the  so-called 
"  first  stage,"  or  "  incubation  period,"  of  enteric  fever.  First,  that  there  really  does  exist 
hepatic  insufficiency  in  the  later  stages  of  this  disease  is  apparent  from  clinical  observation, 
more  especially  the  condition  of  the  urine  and  the  body  temperature. 

The  observations  ofGubler,Jaccoud,  Parrot,  Bobin,  Sigmund,  Yogel,  and  others  go 
to  prove  that  the  proportion  of  urea  is  much  increased  during  the  early  stage  of  enteric  fever 
but  iliat  as  the  disease  advances  the  amount  of  urea  falls  below  the  normal  standard 
of  health ;  and,  according  to  Bobin,  there  is,  in  fatal  cases,  an  excessive  diminution  in  its 
amount 

This  points  to  the  hepatic  break-down  I  have  described.  The  observations  of  Cloetta, 
Meissner,  BuUard,  Stokvis,  Oyon  and  others  show  that  urea  is  formed  by  the  liver. 
M.  Cyon,  as  you  know,  carefully  examined  the  blood  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins;  and 
found  that  blood,  afler  passing  through  the  liver,  contained  more  urea  than  it  did  before 
entering  that  organ ;  and  his  experiments  also  demonstrated  that  blood  which  was  three  or 
four  times  passed  through  the  liver  containedmore  urea  than  that  passed  through  only  once. 
Then,  again,  the  occurrence  of  albumen  in  enteric  fever  urine  is  explained  by  this  incom- 
petence of  the  liver  to  further  eliminate  urea,  and  the  consequent  elimination  of  the 
albuminous  waste  of  the  tissues  by  the  kidneys  as  albumen  and  albuminose.  The  colouring 
matters  give  the  same  indications;  urochrome,  which  occurs  in  excessive  quantity  in  the 
early  stage  of  this  disease,  indicates  increased  hepatic  function,  and  the  presence  of 
hsemapheine  and  uroerythrine  at  the  decline  of  the  disease  indicates  (according  to 
Ghilber's  observations)  insufficient  hepatic  function. 

The  body  temperature  in  enteric  fever  indicates  the  different  stages  of  the  disease  no 
less  definitely  than  the  urine  analysis.  At  the  end  of  the  third  or  beginning  of  the 
fourth  week,  the  difference  in  the  kind  of  temperature  variation  is  well  marked.  This 
is  the  period  when,  according  to  the  urine  analysis,  the  hepatic  insufficiency  occurs,  and 
the  great  differences  between  the  morning  and  evening  temperatures,  and,  altogether, 
the  general  likeness  of  the  temperature  of  the  fourth  week  of  a  severe  case  of  enteric 
fever  to  that  of  the  milder  forms  of  pysemia,  taken  with  other  clinical  similarities  of 
these  diseases,  cannot  fail  to  suggest  an  etiological  relationship  between  them.  During 
the  first  three  weeks  we  have  the  temperature  of  febrile  disturbance,  consequent  on  blood 
poisoning;  and  immediately  following  comes  the  peculiar  temperature  variation  so  charac- 
teristic of  local  suppurative  inflammations,  marking  this  enteric  fever  process  as  a  suppu- 
rative enteritis :  as  closely  allied  to  the  family  metastatical  dtfscrasicB,  in  which  the  blood 
is  altered,  becoming  abnormally  coagulable  by  the  presence  of  putrid  animal  substances. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  so-called  "  incubation  period  "  in  enteric  fever,  the  indefi- 
niteness  of  this  first  stage  is  explained  by  the  pythogenic  view  of  its  causation  here 
advanced.  The  experiments  of  Claude  Bernard  ou  the  results  of  injecting  the  volatile 
products  of  putrefaction  into  the  systemic  veins  prove  that  such  an  indefinite  period 
between  the  entrance  of  the  poison  and  the  exhibition  of  its  results  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. In  other  words,  that  this  indefiniteness  of  the  incubation  period  is  in  itself,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  a  strong  piece  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  pythogenic  origin  of  enteric  fever, 
of  its  being  caused  sometimes  by  the  ingestion  of  putrescent  organic  matter.  Bernard 
has  pointed  out  that  the  poisonous  effects  of  such  putridinous  matters  are  produced  only 
when  the  toxic  agent  is  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  tissue  elements  by  the 
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arterial  blood ;  now,  when  a  volatile  gas,  such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  introdaced 
into  the  systemic  veins,  whether  by  injection  or  osmosis,  it  will  never  enter  the  arterial 
system  so  long  as  the  rate  of  its  introduction  does  not  exceed  that  of  its  elimination  by 
the  lungs.  It  is  only  when  the  gas  enters  the  blood  faster  that  it  can  be  got  rid  of 
into  the  expired  air  that  poison  symptoms  ensue,  proportional  to  the  amount  of  gas 
which  penetrates  into  the  left  heart.  In  some  cases  this  occurs  sooner  than  in  others 
and  (may  we  not  say  consequently  ?)  in  some  cases  the  specific  process  of  enteric  fever 
is  set  up  sooner  after  the  absorption  of  putrescence  than  in  others — that  is,  the  first  stage 
of  the  disease  (the  incubation  period  as  it  is  by  some  erroneously  called)  i^  indefinite. 

My  purpose  in  bringing  this  matter  before  you  to-day  is  to  point  out  bow  thera 
theoretical  considerations  point  to  the  same  measures  of  prevention  as  those  advocated 
by  the  mot»t  practical  observers  of  enteric  fever  as  it  occurs  in  tropical  climates.  In 
summing  up  the  results  of  the  special  inquiries  for  some  years  conducted  in  India, 
Surgeon-Qeneral  Jones,  C.B.,  reports  to  the  Qovemment  of  India  that  this  disease  "  may 
develop  itself  in  the  European  as  the  direct  result  of  a  consensus  of  causes,  the  chief 
of  which  seems  to  be  the  prolonged  exposure  of  an  alien  and  unripe  constitation  to 
an  intensified  and  unaccustomed  temperature,  to  which  certain  other  more  recondite 
climatic  conditions  may  probably  be  added." 

And  the  same  officer,  in  the  "Army  Medical  Report  for  1878,"  says,  with  reference 
to  enteric  fever : — **  What  I  would  suggest  is  a  practical  experiment  by  way  of  testing  the 
efficacy  of  hill  stations  on  the  health  of  newly  arrived  corps.  Let  a  small  station,  sadi 
as  Ghakrata,  for  example,  be  selected,  to  which  a  regiment  should  at  once  proceed  on  its 
arrival  at  Bombay  in  the  winter  season ;  provide  good  water  supply,  and  ensure  that 
its  purity  is  maintained,  and  see  that  the  conservancy,  drainage,  washing,  and  cooking 
arrangements  are  practically  as  good  as  they  can  be ;  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  com* 
manding  and  other  officers  in  carrying  out  such  experiment  by  explaining  to  them  the 
object  of  it,  and  place  the  corps  in  medical  charge  of  an  officer  specially  selected  for  his 
intelligence  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  fever  in  question." 

The  late  Professor  Parkes  sought  to  impress  the  adoption  of  the  same  course.  '*  If  it 
were  made  a  rule  to  send  every  fresh  corps  at  once  to  the  hills  for  two  years  after  land- 
ing, it  would  probably  be  the  means  of  saving  many  lives.  The  advantages  of  the  hills 
are  not  merely  the  avoidance  of  malaria  and  the  excessive  high  temperature  of  sea- 
level  or  inland  plains,  but  the  fact  that  exercise  can  be  freely  taken  in  a  temperature  not 
so  very  different  from  England."  ("Hygiene.")  Time  does  not  permit  a  further  consider- 
ation of  the  subject,  but  those  who  esteem  the  views  I  have  advanced  as  important  in 
their  bearings  on  the  prevention  of  enteric  fever  will  find  the  subject  treated  in  detail  in 
the  first  volume  of  my  "  Contributions  to  Military  and  State  Medicine,*'  published  b? 
Messrs.  Churchill,  London. 

DISCUSSION. 

Deputy  Surgeon  General  Nobmak  Che  vers,  C.B.,  London  :  gave  facts  towards 
proving  that  true  enteric  fever  has  be^n  of  gradually  progressive  prevalence  during  the 
last  forty  or  fifty  years  in  Europe,  and  during  the  last  thirty- five  years  in  India,  that 
the  disease  is  everywhere  of  atmospheric,  probably  of  epidemic  origin ;  and  that  the 
introduction  of  a  poison,  by  milk,  water,  &c.,  by  the  month  is  to  be  regarded  only 
as  one  of  the  most  prevaJent  of  its  exciting  causes. 

Surgeon  Bilukgs,  U.S.A. :  remarked  that,  for  medical  officers  of  the  army,  the  practical 
question  as  regards  typhoid  fever  is,  how  to  prevent  it.  For  this  purpose  we  must  con- 
sider probabilities,  seeing  that  there  is  no  certainty  as  yet  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
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It  is  probable  that  many  cases  of  typhoid  fever  are  due  to  something  which  has 
been  derived  from  the  body  of  a  person  a£Pected  with  the  disease,  and  that  this  some- 
thing in  most  cases  is  conveyed  by  means  of  water  or  food.  Upon  this  probability  are 
to  be  based  the  methods  of  prevention  of  the  disease.  The  term  "  epidemic  condition"  is 
simply  another  name  for  total  ignorance.  Dr.  Billings  asked  whether  any  of  the  medical 
officers  present"  who  had  seen  service  in  India  had  observed  cases  of  what  is  known 
in  America  as  the  typho-malarial  fever. 

Surgeon  Major  J.  B.  Scriten,  Lahore :  confined  himself  to  remarks  on  points  that  had 
been  raised  in  the  papers  already  read.  He  could  vouch  for  the  disease  being  as  old  as  the 
year  1861.  He  thought  post-mortem  examinations  before  that  time  were  often  imperfectly 
conducted.  As  to  its  affinity  with  malarious  fever,  he  had  found  that  persons  weakened  by 
malarious  fever  were  particularly  liable  totyphoid.  Intermittent  also  often  supervenes  during 
convalescence  from  typhoid.  Enlarged  spleen  is  common  to  both  diseases.  With  reference 
to  causation,  Mr.  Soriven  had  in  India  generally  found  the  cause  impossible  to  trace,  but 
he  had  accepted  what  had  been  satisfactorily  proved  in  England — viz.,  that  in  most  cases 
the  poison  was  conveyed  through  the  mouth,  and  he  thought  it  unlikely  that  the  most 
frequent  cause  in  England  should  have  no  effect  in  India.  He  did  net,  however, 
exclude  communication  through  the  air.  His  practice  had  of  late  years  been  civil 
practice,  and  he  had  observed  that  enteric  fever  in  the  Punjab  did  not  occur  in  out- 
breaks affecting  several  persons,  but  in  isolated  cases.  The  cause  of  this  was  probably 
the  system  of  filtering  drinking  water  through  sand  picked  up  promiscuously ;  the 
supposed  purifying  process  thus  became  really  the  mode  of  contamination.  He  knew  of 
one  case  in  which  enteric  fever  had  rapidly  supervened  on  exposure  to  the  effluvia  from  an 
exhumed  body  in  a  state  of  advanced  decomposition.  He  only  remembered  direct  com- 
munication from  person  to  person  in  two  instances,  both  instances  being  sisters.  In 
one  case  the  sbters  had  certainly  slept  together,  in  the  other,  probably  so.  It  has  been 
said  that  natives  are  not  very  liable  to  typhoid,  but  this  is  not  proved.  Mr.  Scriven 
had  seen  cases  in  natives;  Dr.  Ewart  has  published  some.  Mr.  Scriven  had 
attended  many  cases  in  half  castes.  Hill  stations  he  considered  most  useful  in 
preserving  the  health  of  European  soldiers,  but  the  causes  of  typhoid  exist  there 
in  abundance.  The  water  is  polluted  by  flowing  over  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  is 
collected  in  reservoirs  below.  He  thought  the  disease  would  be  most  effectively  pre- 
vented by  furnishing  pure  water  not  only  to  barracks  but  throughout  the  stations  where 
European  troops  are  located,  as  their  drinking  is  not  confined  to  barracks.  Also  he 
thought  that  whatever  tended  to  promote  temperance  among  soldiers  would  also  promote 
immunity  from  typhoid  ;  for  alcohol  is  the  great  cause  of  thirst,  and  the  more  alcohol 
they  imbibe  the  more  water  they  require,  and  the  more  promiscuously  they  will  drink. 

Inspector-General  J.  D.  Macdokald,  F.II.S.,  H.N.,  Netley :  spoke  of  air  and  water  as 
media  of  communication,  referring  to  the  case  of  Eastney  barracks  as  proof  of  the  former, 
and  that  of  Haslar  barracks  as  illustrating  the  latter.  1.  In  reference  to  Eastney 
barracks  cases  constantly  occurred  every  autumn  until  it  was  found  necessary  to  investigate 
their  cause  and  suggest  a  remedy.  Professor  de  Ghaumont  and  myself  recommended  the 
proper  ventihition  of  the  drainage  system,  and  especially  the  provision  for  the  free  escape 
of  refuse  gas,  and  with  complete  success.  2.  In  the  case  of  Haslar  barracks  about  70 
cases  had  been  sent  for  treatment  to  Haslar  Hospital,  and  it  was  clearly  proved  that 
they  had  been  drinking  water  from  an  old  well,  with  which  the  latrine  was  in  immediate 
communication.  The  remedy  was  found  by  closing  the  foul  well  and  using  the  pure  one 
which  had  been  newly  opened  for  general  use. 
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Sir  J.  Fatreb,  London  :  said  that  the  existence  of  enteric  fever — the  same  disease  as 
that  of  England,  whatever  may  be  its  cause — ^in  India,  was  not  to  be  doubted;  but  that  all 
the  cases  of  continued  fever  in  India  or  the  tropics,  with  enteric  complications,  dianboea* 
a  certain  range  of  temperature,  &c.  &o.,  were  due  to  a  specific  poison,  generated  in  tke 
bowels  of  one  individual,  and  transmitted  through  water,  air,  or  other  channel  to  ty 
bowels  of  another,  and  so  on  to  others,  he  could  not,  and  did  not  believe ;  that  thae 
was  a  large  amount  of  continued  fever  in  India,  often  severe  and  even  fatal,  attended 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  enteric  fever  of  England,  but  that  it  is  not  doe  to  fseil 
poisoning,  and  that  to  attribute  it  to  such  a  cause  alone  would  in  his  opinion  be  erroneoos 
and  dangerous;  that  there  is  no  possibility  at  present  of  d<^matizing  on  the  cauaalioB; 
that  due  allowance  has  not  been  made  for  geographical  position  and  climatic  influences ; 
heat,  moisture,  organic  decomposition,  miasmata,  and  a  variety  of  aerial  and  telhnie 
conditions  are  to  be  considered,  and  that  in  such,  more  probably  than  in  a  spedk 
poison  developed  in  fncal  matter,  were  the  causes  of  continued  fever  in  India  and  t^ 
tropics,  and  subtropical  regions,  to  be  sought  for;  that  it  is  stating  more  than  we  eta 
prove,  to  assert  that  the  phenomena  and  pathological  changes  seen  in  enteric  ferer, 
even  as  it  occurs  in  this  country,  are  due  to  one  specific  poison  only.  The  cansa- 
tion,  as  far  as  other  climates  are  concerned,  must  be  looked  for  in  other  directions 
than  in  the  drain,  cesspool,  and  water-closet;  in  general  and  not  in  specific  caoacs 
alone.  Freely  admitting,  he  repeated,  that  the  disease  may  in  some  cases  arise  in  Indk 
as  it  does  in  England,  he  had  heard  Mr.  Martin's  paper  with  great  interest,  as  also 
the  remarks  by  Dr.  Chevers  and  Dr.  Billings.  The  discussion  was  most  important  and  inter- 
esting, and  would  do  much  good,  as  it  would  direct  attention  again  to  the  necessity  for 
reconsidering  the  question  of  the  etiology  of  Indian  and  tropical  continued  fevers,  and 
it  was  interesting  to  notice  how  many  observers  now  were  recognizing  other  explanatioBs 
of  this  form  of  fever  than  the  specific  fsecal  theory.  As  to  malarial  influences  (an 
expression  of  ignorance)  in  remittent  and  low  forms  of  fever,  it  was  often  very  difficult 
to  say  to  what  exact  type  of  fever  certain  cases  should  be  referred ;  and  in  a  conntzy 
where  malaria,  whatever  that  may  be,  prevails  universally,  it  is  only  too  probable  that 
any  or  all  cases  of  disease  may  be  modified  by  its  operation.  He  would  repeat  that  to 
refer  all  the  cases  of  continued  fever  with  enteric  complications  in  India  to  one  specific 
origin  was  a  dangerous  theory.  Every  one  recognized  the  importance  of  pure  water,  good 
drainage,  and  ventilation,  and  sanitation  generally ;  so  far  there  was  no  diflerence  of 
opinion.  With  reference  to  the  case  of  Eastney  barracks  no  one  could  doubt  that 
all  Dr.  Macdonald  said  on  the  subject  was  of  the  highest  importance,  but  to  aigi» 
from  that  to  India  was  dangerous.  The  conditions  were  different ;  fevers  occurred  where 
no  such  conditions  as  those  described  at  Eastney  existed  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  find  instances  where  the  state  of  things  was  even  infinity 
worse,  and  yet  fever  was  not  the  result. 

Professor  Maclean,  Netley :  Before  this  discussion  closes  I  wish  to  make  a  remark  on 
what  fell  from  my  friend.  Dr.  Norman  Chevers,  on  the  subject  of  atmospheric  wavn. 
He  tells  us  that  typhus  was  seen  in  almost  every  wave,  and  that  such  is  not  common 
now.  When  I  was  a  student  in  Edinburgh  typhus  raged.  I  could  reckon  up  at  least 
a  dozen  cases  of  my  fellow  students  who  perished  from  it.  That  disease  is  unknown 
now  in  Edinburgh,  or  nearly  so.  Why  P  Is  it  due  to  the  absence  of  any  atmospheric 
wave  P  No ;  it  is  due  entirely  to  the  great  sanitary  movement  that  has  taken  place  in 
that  city.  Professor  Maclean  then  gave  some  instances  from  his  Netley  experience, 
to  the  effect  that  the  disease  has  never  spread  in  that  hospital,  where  csure  is  taken  not  to 
allow  the  stools  of  those  affected  to  pass  into  the  drainage  of  the  house ;  and  that,  on  the 
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other  hand,  in  a  hoose  near  to  the  hospital,  where  no  such  care  was  taken,  the  disease 
spread  in  the  house  and  caused  three  deaths. 

Deputy  Inspector  General  Ewakt,  Brighton :  said  he  had  always  recognized  the  fact 
that,  in  malarious  localities,  typhoid  fever  was  greatly  modified  by  the  existence  of 
malarious  poisoning  of  the  system.  This  compound  might  be  fairly  regarded  as  the 
typho-malarial  fever  of  America  In  India— and  probably  elsewhere — ^the  cases  are 
frequently  ushered  in  by  paroxysms  of  ague,  and  analogous  attacks  sometimes  supervene 
during  the  protracted  period  of  convalescence.  These  complications  induced  the  older 
authors  to  include  the  remittents  of  tropical  and  tropoidal  regions  with  bowel  complaint 
in  the  malarious  group  of  diseases.  Indeed,  even  now,  with  all  our  additional  advantages 
of  an  improved  pathology  and  the  introduction  of  thermometry,  the  diagnosis  is  attended 
with  much  difficulty  until  the  disease  has  advanced.  He  prefers  the  old  name  of  typhoid, 
or  the  new  one  of  enteric  fever,  and  looks  upon  the  malarial  element  simply  as  a  oompli- 
oation,  important  no  doubt,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  warrant  its  being  raised  in  our  nomen- 
clature to  an  equal  share  of  causation  as  might  be  implied  by  the  adoption  of  the  term 
typho-malarial  fever.  As  to  the  question  of  etiology,  the  true  position  of  climatic  in- 
fluences is  that  of  a  predisponent.  Of  their  widespread  operation  there  cannot  be 
much  doubt.  They  probably  stand  in  a  somewhat  similar  relation  to  the  infections  and 
contagious  diseases  as  they  palpably  do  to  animated  nature  generally.  But  that  these 
influences,  potent  as  they  are,  can  generate  enteric  fever,  is  just  as  reasonable  as  that  they 
oan  singly  give  origin — in  the  absence  of  the  specific  germs  or  seeds — ^to  plants  or  animal 
organisms.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  rose-coloured  spots  so  common  and  characteristic 
in  temperate  latitudes  are  altogether  unnoticed  in  India.  At  first  he  thought  that  such 
cases  might  not  be  true  enteric  fever.  He  had,  however,  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
the  ilium  in  two  or  three  cases  of  this  kind,  and  bad  found  the  pathognomonic  ulceration 
of  Beyer's  patches.  Another  point  of  difficulty  is  the  modified  temperature  caused  by 
malarious  poisoning,  giving  a  much  greater  expression  to  the  remittent  character  of  the 
disease.  During  these  remissions  the  perspiration  is  more  copious  than  in  those  met  with 
in  cases  in  cold  and  unmalarious  countries.  It  is  true  that  the  disease  has  been  most 
common  among  young  European  soldiers  in  India.  But  most  of  the  troops  are  made  up 
of  men  included  in  the  ages  at  which  enteric  fever  is  witnessed  in  all  countries  and 
among  all  races  where  it  has  been  proved  to  prevail.  He  had  noted  its  greatest  preva« 
lence  among  youths  of  both  sexes  in  Europeans,  Eurasians,  and  natives.  He  would 
suggest  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  disease  was  more  frequent  among  the  young 
soldiers  serving  in  India  than  among  their  brethren  of  the  same  ages  in  England  and 
f  he  non-malarious  colonies. 

Inspector  General  Lawbon,  London :  When  examining  the  records  in  the  principal 
medical  officer's  office  at  the  Cape,  I  found  the  description  of  several  fatal  cases  of  true 
typhoid  in  1827.  This  description  gave  a  most  characteristic  detail  of  the  affection  of  the 
Peyer  patches  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ilium,  and  further  the  frequent  occurrence  of  per- 
foration of  the  intestines  and  peritonitis  was  remarked  on.  As  to  the  so*called 
hybrid  fever  of  malarial  and  enteric  form  in  Jamaica,  the  military  were  always 
subject  to  malarial  fever;  and  enteric  fever  was  not  a  very  rare  one,  but  when  it 
did  appear,  the  resulting  fever  presented  the  hybrid  appearance.  The  thermometer 
was  not  then  in  use  there,  so  I  cannot  answer  Dr.  Billings'  remark  on  that  point, 
but  the  cases  were  distinctly  intermittent  for  about  a  week,  when  diarrhoea  appeared; 
the  fever  then  became  more  continued,  and  after  death  the  usual  lesion  was  found  in 
the  ilium.    The  occurrence  to  which  I  more  particularly  refer  was  this :  there  were  four 
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barrack  buildings  in  a  line,  each  of  them  with  a  large  latrine  behind  it,  and  one  of  these 
latrines  was  completely  cleared  out  after  being  for  many  years  but  partially  emptied, 
and  shortly  after  the  cases  of  this  fever  occurred  among  the  men  occupying  the  adjoining 
barracks  Some  ten  cases  occurred  among  them.  As  soon  as  I  procured  this  information, 
I  had  the  men  removed  from  the  building,  and  the  form  of  fever  ceased,  no  other  of  the 
buildings  having  been  affected.  The  water  employed  was  from  the  same  source  for  all, 
and  was  obtained  from  the  works  for  the  supply  of  Kingston.  As  to  the  inquiry  by 
Dr.  Chevers  of  there  being  a  pandemic  factor  concerned,  I  am  not  able  to  give  any  specific 
facts  on  this  subject.  When  I  mention,  however,  that  syphilis  is  largely  affected 
by  such  an  influence,  as  I  will  bring  more  particularly  under  your  notice  on  Monday, 
it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  enteric  fever  may  not  be. 

Surgeon  General  Hunter,  London:  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  prevalence  of 
enteric  fever  in  India  should  be  open  to  doubt»  so  overwhelming, in  my  opinion,is  the  evidence 
of  its  existence  in  that  couutry.  Typical  specimens  of  its  morbid  anatomy  are  to  be  found 
in  the  museum  of  the  Medical  College  in  Bombay.  Tlie  first  case  observed  in  Bombay 
occurred  as  far  back  as  1860-61.  It  occurred  in  a  European,  an  assistant  to  a  chemist. 
It  was  seen  and  attended  by  Dr.  Feet,  the  then  Principal  of  the  Medical  College,  and  myself. 
Since,  numerous  examples  have  been  noticed,  and  the  disease  is  foimd  to  be  common,  and 
has  taken  its  place  in  the  returns  from  all  hospitals  in  the  Presidency,  whether  military 
or  civil.  True  typical  cases  come  from  time  to  time  under  observation,  but  are  less  fre- 
quently noticed  than  in  this  country.  Malaria,  that  ever  prevalent  disorder,  often 
masks  and  modifies  its  course,  not  in  enteric  fever  alone,  however,  but  in  almost  every 
dbease  which  falls  under  observation.  I  do  not  know  a  more  difficult  ipatter  of  diagnosis 
than  to  differentiate  a  low  remittent  with  typhoid  symptoms,  more  especially  if  diairhoBa 
be  present,  and  all  history  absent,  as  only  too  frequently  happens,  unfortunately,  among 
the  civil  population  in  Bombay,  from  enteric  fever.  Often  the  only  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  be  found  in  the  post-mortem  room.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  form 
of  low  remittents  I  have  just  referred  to  is  the  same  as  the  typho-malarial  fever  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  by  Surgeon  Billings,  as  occurring  in  the  United  States. 
No  race  or  sect  is  exempt.  I  have  witnessed  the  disease  in  Europeans,  Eurasians, 
Hindoos,  Mussulmans,  Parsees,  Portuguese,  and  Jews.  That  filth  is  a  cause  of  enteric 
fever  is  no  more  doubted  in  India  than  here.  Much  evidence  in  proof  of  this  might  be 
adduced  if  necessary,  but  it  is  needless  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  section  by  detailing  it. 
Whether,  however,  it  is  the  only  cause,  at  least  in  India,  seems  to  admit  of  doubt- 
Careful  inquiry  by  competent  observers  has  failed  to  trace  outbreaks  of  the  disease  to 
filth.  Were  filth  alone  the  cause,  then  in  the  grossly  defective  sanitary  condition  of  ' 
Bombay,  for  example,  enteric  fever  should  be  far  more  prevalent  than  it  b.  In  the 
absence,  therefore,  of  this  cause,  some  other  must  be  looked  for.  Heat  has  been 
advanced  as  a  cause ;  so  it  is,  but  not  in  the  sense  its  advocates  would  have  us  under- 
stand. The  concurrence  of  outbreaks  of  the  disease  with  a  high  temperature  is  rather,  I 
think,  to  be  attributed  to  the  greater  activity  of  the  processes  which  give  origin  to  the 
infective  material. 

Surgeon  Major  EvAtr,  Woolwich :  An  important  item  in  the  question  of  the  character  of 
the  fevers  in  India  is  the  careful  therrooroetrical  observations  and  the  careful  post-mortem 
observations  made  now-a-days.  In  the  old  days  no  thermometers  were  used,  to-day  they 
are ;  and  post-mortems  are  now  made  very  carefully  indeed,  and  with  special  reference 
to  the  condition  of  the  bowels.  I  consider  that  the  fact  of  these  fevers  increasing  so 
much  in  the  hot  season  points  very  strongly  to  the  necessity  of  sending  the  yoong 
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soldiers  at  once  from  the  troopship  to  the  moimtains.  The  young  lads  like  the  hills, 
the  old  soldiers  dislike  them ;  and  on  the  hills  the  chances  of  this  fatal  fever  are  far  less 
than  in  the  plains  for  the  young  soldier.  I  am  myself  led  to  believe  that  heat  and 
malaria  develop  a  fever  of  a  fatal  form,  and  that  in  these  cases  the  filth  origin  of  the  fever 
has  not  been  clearly  shown,  although  I  do  not  doubt  that  filth  fever  can  originate  in 
India,  as  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Surgeon  General  Mouat,  Y.G.,  C.6.,  London :  It  was  my  fate  to  commence  my  career 
in  (he  medical  service  forty  years  ago  in  the  presanitary  days,  long  before  the  introduction 
of  modem  methods  of  diagnosis,  at  two  of  the  most  unhealthy  stations  in  the  whole  of  India 
— Bellary  and  Secunderabad.  In  India  there  are  a  few  well-marked  diseases ;  you  may 
count  them  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand :  fevers,  hepatic  diseases,  dysentery,  and  cholera. 
The  former  we  generally  (except  in  well-marked  instances  of  intermission)  returned  as 
common  continued  fever.  On  looking  at  these  drawings,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  larc^e 
proportion  of  the  fatal  cases  from  dysentery  would  now  be  relumed  as  from  enteric  fever, 
which,  on  account  of  the  predominance  of  the  dysenteric  symptoms,  were  returned  under 
that  head.  I  am  now  also  quite  satisfied  that  enteric  fever  is  not  a  new,  but  a  very  old 
disease  imperfectly  diagnosed.  A  well-marked  case  occurred  in  my  practice,  as  far  back 
as  1840,  in  a  young  officer  of  the  38th  Regiment,  which  commenced  as  an  ordinary  attack 
of  fever,  ending  in  peritonitis,  with  perforation  of  the  bowel.  As  there  was  a  suspicion 
of  poisoning  in  this  case,  I  made  a  most  careful  post-mortem  examination,  and  found  the 
now  well-known  characteristic  morbid  signs  of  enteric  fever.  There  was  no  eraption. 
With  regard  to  the  liability  of  yoong  soldiers,  which  is  a  principal  point  insisted  on  by  the 
author,  they  are  no  more  liable  to  enteric  fever  in  India  than  in  Europe,  further  than 
young  men  on  arriving  in  India  at  the  hot  season  are  more  liable  to  all  climatic  diseases 
than  the  older  and  more  seasoned.  With  regard  to  the  cause  of  this  disease,  dismissing 
all  speculative  theories,  I  think  there  was  at  that  time  quite  enough  to  account  for  it, 
more  especially  at  the  stations  to  which  I  have  alluded,  in  the  unsanitary  state  of  the 
barracks  and  vicinity,  so  well  known  and  described  by  Dr.  Maclean,  who,  probably,  was 
not  aware  of  a  very  conclusive  experiment  made  and  carried  out  at  my  suggestion, 
a  out  the  time  when  Dr.  Maclean  was  at  Hyderabad — viz.,  the  removal  of  a  strong 
company  of  the  regiment  to  another  barrack,  two  miles  distant,  on  a  slightly  elevated 
plateau.  The  result  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  was  a  mortality  of  1  per  cent.,  as 
compared  to  a  previous  one  of  9  in  the  company  and  7  in  the  regiment  generally.  This 
determined  the  Govemment  to  move  the  barracks,  or  rather  to  build  new  ones  on  the 
race  course,  with  the  best  results.  I  believe  the  trae  cause  of  enteric  fever  to  be  pythogenic, 
transmissible  by  both  air  and  water,  but  chiefly  the  latter,  and  so  far  capable  of  removal. 

Dr.  Becheb,  London  :  remarked  that  his  experience  in  China  in  1857  proved  that  at 
Hong-Kong  no  cases  of  enteric  fever  came  under  his  observation,  although  he  made  all 
post-mortem  examinations,  but  after  the  occupation  of  Canton  cases  of  typhoid  appeared, 
first  isolated,  gradually  increasing  in  numbers,  till  it  might  be  called  an  epidemic. 
These  cases — although  the  disease  is  one  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  which  are  so 
well  defined  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  when  one  has  a  case  before  one's  eyes, 
provided  the  examination  is  made  carefully — were  not  admitted  by  the  principal  medical 
officer  to  be  cases  of  enteric  fever,  on  the  ground  of  his  15  years'  experience  in  the 
tropics  (India),  according  to  which  this  disease  did  not  exist  in  India  1  This  example  will 
show  that  the  disease  may  have  been  prevalent  in  the  tropics  at  previous  times,  but, 
owing  to  imperfect  observation,  it  was  not  recognized.  Post-mortem  examinations  I  con- 
sider as  alone  decisive  on  the  question.    As  to  India,  I  have  not  had  much  experience; 
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but  one  case  occurred  at  Fort  Gwalior,  imported  from  outside  by  a  young  soldier,  followed 
by  another  in  the  same  room  after  some  six  weeks,  both  terminating  fatally,  but  the 
carefully  prepared  specimens  unfortunately  perished,  otherwise  they  would  have  proved 
the  existence  of  the  disease  at  that  time  (1864).  A  short  remark  as  to  prevalence  of  the 
disease  in  armies :  in  the  Crimean  War  true  enteric  fever  did  not  appear  at  the  Scutari 
hospitals  until  the  spring  of  1866  (when  it  was  introduced  from  the  Crimea),  although 
numerous  cases  had  died  from  other  fevers  previously.  The  nature  of  this  fever  (in 
answer  to  Sir  J.  Fayrer)  I  cannot  define — it  was  a  shorter,  more  rapid  fever,  with 
vascular  eruption  of  skin,  enlargement  of  spleen,  congestion  of  small  intestines,  and  slight 
intumescence  of  patches  of  isolated  glands.  Similar  observations  I  made  at  Versailles 
during  the  Franco-German  War,  where  enteric  fever  also  appeared  late. 

Surgeon  Andrew  Duncan,  Bengal:  I  rise  to  corroborate  the  statements  made 
by  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  in  stating  that  typhoid  fever  in  sub-tropical  climates  does  not 
arise  solely  from  filth  causes.  During  the  war  in  Afghanistan  I  served  in  the  Kurram 
valley  during  the  first  winter ;  we  had  no  cases  of  typhoid  in  the  winter,  although  the 
sanitary  conditions  were  not  then  favourable.  Directly  the  hot  weather  came,  when 
the  sanitary  arrangements  had  become  better,  typhoid  fever  appeared.  The  same  occurred, 
in  a  more  marked  degree,  on  the  Candahar  line.  There,  during  the  cold  weather, 
there  were  very  few  cases.  Directly  the  hot  weather  began,  typhoid  fever  became 
rife.  I  myself  had  returned  in  a  rude  state  of  health  from  New  Zealand,  and  was 
hastening  up  to  join  the  army.  I  filtered  my  water,  but  was  exposed  to  much  heat ; 
after  marching  for  three  weeks  I  was  seized  with  typhoid.  All  these  facts  seem 
to  me  to  show  that  there  is  some  cause  other  than  filth  capable  of  giving  rise  to 
typhoid  in  India.  Another  point  I  wish  to  notice  is  that,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  there  is  a  more  frequent  absence  of  rose-coloured  spots  in  India  than  in  England. 
That  the  cases  were  really  those  of  typhoid,  although  with  an  absence  of  spots,  was  proved 
by  the  post-mortem  examination  revealing  the  characteristic  lesions.  The  typhoid  fever 
in  India  frequently  begins  like  remittent  or  mtermittent.  In  fact,  some  of  the  cases  were 
diagnosed  as  such,  until  two  cases  of  sudden  death  occurred,  and  perforation  of  Peyer's 
patches  was  found. 

The  Pbesident  closed  the  discussion  by  briefly  summarizing  the  several  points  which 
had  been  advanced  by  the  respective  speakers. 


On  the  Influence  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  on  the  pre- 
valence of  Venereal  A^ections  among  the  Troops  serving  in 
the  United  Kifigdom. 

Inspector- General  Robert  Lawson,  London. 
In  1859  the  admissions  to  hospital  for  the  various  forms  of  venereal  affections  among 
the  troops  serving  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  422  per  1,000  of  strength,  and  the 
number  constantly  sick  26*8  per  1000.  In  1860  the  admissions  were  369  per  lOOO,  and 
the  constantly  sick  23*7 ;  and  in  1861  the  corresponding  ratios  were  354i  and  23*5. 
These  enormous  admission  rates,  leading  as  they  did  to  the  immediate  loss  of  service  of 
about  every  fortieth  man,  drew  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  vast  importance 
of  affording  the  females  with  whom  the  troops  associated,  when  diseased,  hospital 
treatment  until  cured ;  and  an  Act  of  Parliament,  sanctioning  this,  was  passed  in  1864. 
Another  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1866,  which  sanctioned  the  personal  examina- 
tion of  the  women  practising  prostitution  within  given  areas,  and  gave  power  to  retain 
them  in  hospital  for  six  months.    In  1869  a  third  Act  was  passed  enlarging  the  areas 
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within  which  prostitutes  were  liable  to  examination,  and  extending  the  period  a  woman 
might  be  detained  in  hospital  if  necessary  for  her  cure.  From  1866  to  1869,  the 
measures  sanctioned  by  the  existing  Act  were  being  gradually  applied,  but  it  is  only 
from  1870  that  the  fidl  effect  of  the  Act  of  1869  Is  met  with  at  all  the  stations  under  it. 
This  state  of  things  continued  until  the  end  of  1873,  when  an  order,  issued  by  Lord 
Cardwell,  stopping  the  pay  of  soldiers  under  treatment  for  primary  venereal  sores,  and 
gonorrhoea,  led  to  much  concealment  of  both  forms  of  disease,  and  from  that  date, 
until  the  end  of  1879,  when  it  was  set  aside,  the  returns  show  a  considerably  smaller 
number  of  admissions  for  these  diseases  than  there  should  have  been,  had  all  those  affected 
reported  themselves. 

An  examination  of  the  returns  of  the  health  of  the  army  serving  in  the  United  King- 
dom, from  1830  to  1847,  brings  out  the  fact  that  there  was  great  fluctuation  in  the 
frequency  of  venereal  sores,  presenting  periods  of  maximum  and  minimum  every  few 
years.  The  returns  for  the  troops  from  1860  to  1878  present  the  same  features,  which 
are  further  borne  out  by  the  Registrar-General's  returns  of  deaths  from  syphilis  among  the 
civil  population  in  England  and  Wales ;  both  show  minima  in  1866  and  1871,  with 
maxima  in  1868-9  and  in  1875-6  (the  last  of  secondary  disease  among  the  troops). 
These  fluctuations  are  very  remarkable,  they  show  that  venereal  affections,  like  small- 
pox or  measles,  are  subject  to  an  epidemic  element  largely  influencing  their  prevalence, 
and  thia  seems — so  far  as  the  evidence  at  present  available  permits  it  to  be  traced — to- 
show  itself  in  a  series  of  waves,  which  become  sensible  in  the  south  of  England  up  to  a 
line  from  the  Wash  on  the  east  coast  to  the  Bristol  Channel  on  the  west,  in  the  first 
year,  and  from  that  to  a  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  to  Morecambe  Bay,  in  the 
second,  and  from  that  to  a  line  from  the  Eorth  to  the  Clyde  in  Scotland,  in  the  third. 
Traces  of  the  same  waves  are  found  in  Ireland,  but  are  less  distinctly  marked.  Erom  all 
this,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  incidence  of  venereal 
disease  over  the  country,  from  causes  of  which  we  have  no  cognizance,  and,  in  any 
attempt  to  estimate  the  efficiency  of  restrictive  legislation  in  reducing  its  prevalence,  the 
difference  in  the  incidence  of  the  disease  for  the  periods  under  comparison  must  be 
eliminated  and  the  residue  only  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  repressive  measures 
employed. 

An  objection  has  been  made  to  the  grouping  of  all  venereal  sores  in  the  Army  Medical 
Returns  under  the  head  of  "  Primary  Venereal  Sores."  This  has  proceeded  from  men  in 
civil  practice.  Military  surgeons,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  there  are  no  inconsiderable 
number  followed  by  constitutional  disease  which  they  could  not  distinguish  from  non- 
infecting  sores,  until  some  trace  of  the  implication  of  the  system  presented  itself,  and 
which,  therefore,  it  was, quite  impossible  for  them  to  designate  correctly  within  the  time 
when  their  returns  had  to  be  made  up.  Under  these  circumstances,  had  the  Army 
Medical  Department  attempted  to  separate  the  infecting  from  the  non-infecting  sores 
in  their  returns,  they  clearly  would  have  introduced  an  error  of  uncertain  amount  which 
would  have  marred  their  value  as  statistical  data,  and  there  was  no  choice  but  to  include 
both  descriptions  of  sores  under  the  general  term  of  "  Primary  Venereal  Sores,"  leaving 
it  open  for  the  infecting  portion  of  the  group  being  estimated  by  the  number  of  cases 
of  secondary  syphilis  which  followed. 

Variations  in  the  incidence  of  venereal  disease  over  the  country  have  been  alluded  to 
already,  but  there  is  another  variation  of  a  very  striking  description,  which  may  occur 
among  different  corps  occupying  contiguous  barracks  at  the  same  station,  at  the  same 
time,  and  all  under  the  same  general  conditions.  At  Aldershot  it  became  necessary  for 
me  to  examine  into  the  prevalence  of  primary  venereal  affections  in  four  regiments 
quartered  in  the  permanent  barracks  close  to  the  town.    In  one  of  these  bodies  the 
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ratio  of  admiMions  for  primary  renereal  sores  was  124  per  1,000  of  strength  per 
annum,  in  another  in  the  next  barrack  the  ratio  was  42  only,  in  the  r^:imeat  next 
to  that  it  was  84,  and  in  the  fourth,  in  the  adjacent  barrack  on  the  other  side,  it  was 
142.  In  the  north  camp,  two  miles  off,  and  at  the  same  time,  one  r^;iment 
had  a  ratio  of  admissions  for  primary  yenercal  sores  of  114  per  1,000,  the  second  had  one 
of  59,  and  the  third  one  of  .23  only.  These  facts  show  that  extreme  caution  must  be 
exercised  in  drawing  inferences  from  returns  from  small  bodies  of  men,  or  from  small 
stations,  and  that  tnistworthy  results  can  be  obtained  only  by  using  as  large  numbers  as 
can  be  obtained,  and  from  as  many  different  points  as  possible,  so  that  the  deriatkms 
from  the  mean  iu  one  direction  at  some  may  be  neutralized,  as  far  as  can  be,  by  deviations 
from  it,  in  the  opposite  direction,  at  others. 

To  arrive  at  the  influence  of  the  measures  taken  under  the  Acts,  the  stations  at  which 
these  were  ultimately  applied,  14  in  number,  were  thrown  into  one  group,  and  14  other 
stations,  each  of  which  had  a  mean  annual  strength  of  600  or  upwards,  at  which  no 
restrictive  measures  were  enforced,  were  used  to  show  the  varying  incidence  of  the 
disease  over  the  country.  Subsequently  the  whole  of  the  stations  in  the  United 
Kingdom  which  did  not  come  under  the  Acts  were  substituted  for  the  14  selected 
stations ;  these  give  a  wider  basis  for  estimating  the  variations  of  the  disease  over  the 
country  than  the  14  selected  stations,  though  with  bwer  ratios  of  prevalence,  but  every 
fluctuation  observed  at  the  14  selected  stations  between  1 860  and  1878,  with  (me  slight 
exception,  were  distinct  in  the  more  extensive  group.  The  strength,  with  the  admi&sicuis 
to  hospit4il  for  primary  venereal  sores  and  gonorrhcea,  with  their  ratios  p&t  1,000  of 
strength,  at  these  two  groups,  for  each  year  from  1860  to  1878,  are  given  in  Table  L 

Table  I. 
Showing  the  Strength  a/nd  Admissions  for  Primary  Venereal  Sores  and  Qonorrhcea 
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33851 

111 

,s 

ISO 

1863 

43419 

4653 

5303 

107 

1 30 

33536 

3531 

1X3 

1864 

40694 

4135 

4803 

103 

118 

32558 

3397 

3353 

101 

too 

1865 

43078 

4077 

4937 

n 

J15 

'X^ 

3956 

3373 

99 

"3 

1866 

39476 

3444 

4573 

116 

3594 

3993 

84 

97 

\'£L 

3991 1 

3640 

5?Z-» 

91 

133 

l\^ 

3367 

4SJ 

101 

118 

4*595 

3533 

'^d 

83 

133 

3370 

95 

"4 

1869 

4»oi: 

V^ 

66 

106 

31747 

3366 

3431 

106 

Z08 

1870 

41580 

ACSl 

6354 

55 

9; 

33734 

3134 

3195 

1? 

95 

1871 

5^096 

3763 

51 

116 

38571 

3133 

3969 

lOJ 

187a 

50794 

3753 

5380 

54 

'2^ 

4'434 

3736 

4033 

?* 

97 

1873 

48039 

3420 

3Q46 

50 

83 

40918 

3307 

3508 

8t 

86 

1874 

48136 

3039 

3968 

43 

63 

38701 

3555 

66 

67 

1875 

48606 

1717 

3835 

35 

58 

39541 

3334 

^ 

59 

6S 

1876 

486ao 

i6aa 

3303 

$S 

68 

38073 

X 

6^ 

69 

18:8 

sua 

1809 

3585 

35 

68 

39731 

3376 

85 

55813 

3335 

4348 

40 

78 

45316 

3970 

3144 

88 

69 

Sams 

1861-66 

363317 

a8890 

33931 

1097 

1351 

196399 

30309 

31344 

xo3'o 

io8a 

1867-73 

370993 

1184a 

31040 

654 

"45 

314651 

30095 

33635 

93*6 

X05-4 

1873-78 

301636 

30974 

393 

695 

343370 

17363 

17754 

71a 

733 

1860-63 

19  754P 

35639 

36584 

1398     ' 

134*6 

143338 

16653 

16634 

ix6'3 

ii6i 

1870-73 

194509 

ioao3 

19561 

5.-5    j 

IOO-6 

154647 

13399 

14695 

86-0 

950 
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To  admit  of  comparison  the  means  of  the  numbers  in  this  table  have  been  taken 
for  three  periods  of  six  years,  1861-66, 1867-72,  and  1873-78 ;  during  the  first  scarcely 
any  measures  of  repression  were  employed  at  the  stations  which  subsequently  came 
under  the  Acts,  and  the  disease  may  be  said  to  have  had  fair  action  at  these  as  well  as 
at  those  which  never  were  under  them;  during  the  second,  the  Acts  were  gradually 
applied  for  the  first  three  years,  and  were  only  in  full  operation  during  the  last  three ; 
in  the  third  period  Lord  Cardwell's  order,  which  came  into  force  late  in  October,  1873, 
deranged  the  returns  for  both  groups,  and  they  no  lons^r  show  the  true  course  of 
primary  sores  or  gonorrhoea.  Two  other  periods,  of  four  years  each,  are  given,  1860-63, 
before  any  restrictive  measures  were  taken,  and  1870-73,  when  these  were  in  full 
force  at  the  14  stations  which  came  under  them,  from  which  a  fair  idea  of  the  full 
operation  of  the  Acts  may  be  obtained. 

Taking  the  six  yearly  periods,  it  is  found  that  the  ratio  of  admissions  for  primary 
venereal  sores  for  1861-66,  at  the  stations  never  under  the  Acts,  was  103-0  per  1,000, 
that  for  1867-72  was  93*6,  a  fall  of  9-4,  or  9  per  cent,  of  the  former  ratio,  indicating  a 
reduction  in  the  incidence  of  the  disease  over  the  country  generally  to  that  extent.  At 
the  stations  which  came  under  the  Acts  the  ratio  in  1861-66  was  1097,  and  m  1867-72 
65*4  only,  showing  a  fall  of  44*3,  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  original  ratio,  and  if  this  be 
diminished  by  9,  the  reduced  incidence  of  the  disease,  31  per  cent,  remains  as  fairly  due 
to  the  action  of  the  means  of  prevention  enforced  at  them,  even  when  these  were  but 
partially  applied.  Turning  now  to  the  four  yearly  periods,  at  the  stations  never  under 
the  Acts,  for  1861-63,  the  ratio  for  admissions  for  primary  venereal  sores  was  116'3  per 
1,000,  and  for  1870-73,  when  the  incidence  of  the  duease  over  the  country  was  unusually 
low,  it  had  fallen  to  86*0,  a  decrease  of  30*8,  or  26  per  cent.,  while  at  the  stations  which 
came  under  the  Acta  the  ratio  in  the  first  period  was  129*8,  and  in  the  last  52*5,  a  fall 
of  77*3,  or  60  per  cent.,  and  deducting  26  for  the  reduced  incidence  of  the  disease  the 
remainder,  34  per  cent.,  shows  the  influence  of  the  Acts  when  fully  in  force.  Had  the 
incidence  of  the  disease  been  greater  from  1870  to  1873  there  b  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  stations  under  the  Acts  would  have  shown  a  considerably  larger  percentage  of  saving. 

Turning  now  to  gonorrhoea,  at  the  stations  never  under  the  Acts,  the  ratio  of  admis- 
sions per  1,000  for  1861-66  was  108*2,  and  for  1867-72,  1054,  a  fall  of  2*8,  or  about  3 
per  cent.,  while  at  the  stations  under  the  Acts  the  ratio  for  the  former  period  was  126*1, 
and  for  the  latter  114*5,  showing  a  decrease  of  11*6  or  9  per  cent.,  an  excess  in  favour 
of  the  Acts  of  6  per  cent.  At  the  stations  never  under  the  Acts,  for  1860-63  the  ratio 
of  admissions  was  116*1,  and  for  1870-73  it  had  fallen  to  95*0,  a  diminution  of  21*1  or 
18  per  cent.,  while  at  the  stations  under  the  Acts  the  ratio,  which  in  the  former  period 
was  134*6,  fell  to  100*6  in  the  latter,  a  decrease  of  34*0,  or  25  per  cent.,  showing  an 
excess  of  7  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  Acts. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  above  results  are  obtained  from  the  Returns  for  the 
stations  under  the  Acts  as  they  stand,  but  as  these  embrace  a  large  number  of  cases  of 
disease,  which,  though  they  came  under  treatment  at  these  stations  for  the  first  time, 
were  nevertheless  ascertained  to  have  been  contracted  elsewhere,  such  cases  should  be 
eliminated  to  admit  of  the  full  capability  of  the  Acts  for  the  repression  of  the  disease 
being  ascertained.  Thus  at  Aldershot,  fix>m  April,  1868,  to  31st  of  December,  1871,  the 
ratio  of  admissions  for  primary  venereal  sores  was  66*8  per  1,000,  but  of  these  18*8  per 
1,000  were  imported  cases ;  deducting  these  from  the  observed  ratio,  and  adding  to  the 
remainder  one-fortieth  for  men  who,  on  the  average,  were  absent  on  furlough  and  other- 
wise, who  had  they  been  present  would  have  presumably  contracted  disease  at  the  same 
rate  as  their  comrades,  and  again  adding  one  twenty-sixth  for  men  who  had  contracted 
the  disease  at  Aldershot^  but  in  whom  it  was  not  developed  before  leaving,  the  admission 
Part  n.  vv 
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rate  for  that  place  is  found  to  hare  been  51'1  per  1,000  only  for  the  period.  Similarly  with 
goDorrhoaay  the  ratio  of  admission  was  96*2  for  the  same  period,  and  the  imported  cases 
were  23*4  per  1,000,  and  making  the  necessary  corrections  as  in  the  previous  case  71'8 
per  1,000  is  obtained  as  the  ratio  for  gonorrhoea  actually  contracted  at  Aldershot. 

The  influence  of  the  measures,  taken  under  the  Act,  on  the  prevalence  of  constitu- 
tional syphilis,  may  now  be  examined.  In  1859  and  1860  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
unusual  number  of  non-infecting  sores  met  with,  as  in  the  whole  force  at  home  there  were 
4*81  cases  of  primary  renereal  sores  to  one  case  of  secondary  syphilis  in  the  former  year, 
and  4*18  in  the  latter;  these  diminished  considerably  in  1861,  when  there  were  only  3*73 
cases  of  primary  sores  to  one  secondary  case.  From  1861  to  1872  inclusive,  the  admis- 
sions for  primary  venereal  sores  in  the  whole  force  at  home  were  86,916,  and  for  secondary 
syphilis  28,807,  being  as  3  primary  to  '99  secondary,  or,  to  avoid  fractions,  for  erery  100 
cases  of  primary  venereal  sores  33  cases  of  secondary  syphilis  were  met  with,  and  if  these 
twelve  years  be  divided  into  four  portions  of  three  each,  the  same  proportion  is  maintained 


,thus:— 

Proportion  of 

Primary  Venereal 
Sores. 

Secondary 
Syphilis. 

Seoondary  Cases 
to  100  Primary, 

1861-68     . 

.    .    .        28.596 

8,927 

31 

1864-66     . 

.    .    .        20,503 

6.937 

34 

1867-69     . 

.    .    .        20,041 

6,820 

...        34 

1870-72     . 

.    .    .        17,776        ... 

6,123 

...        34 

So  that  during  these  twelve  years  the  secondary  syphilis  may  be  said  to  have  occurred  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  primary  sores,  notwithstanding  the  great  diminution  in  the 
number  of  the  latter,  and  the  relative  frequency  of  the  infecting  and  non-infecting  sores 
must  have  remained  pretty  constant  $  this  analysis  cannot  be  extended  beyond  1872,  as  the 
stoppage  of  pay  from  the  end  of  1873  so  interfered  with  the  admission  of  primary 
venereal  sores  as  to  destroy  the  trustworthiness  of  any  comparison  based  on  them. 

As  is  well  known  from  one  to  twelve  months,  or  more,  may  elapse  between  the  date 
of  a  man's  having  contracted  a  primary  venereal  sore,  and  the  appearance  of  the  secon- 
dary  disease,  and  during  this  period  he  may  have  left  the  station  where  he  contracted  the 
sore  and  have  gone  to  another  where  the  constitutional  affection  came  under  treatment ; 
that  this  takes  place  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  returns  do 
not  enable  such  cases  to  be  referred  back  to  the  stations  where  the  primary  disease  was 
contracted.  With  two  groups  of  stations,  one  of  which  is  not  under  the  Acts,  and  has  a 
high  admission  rate  for  primary  venereal  sores,  and  the  other,  under  them,  has  a  much 
smaller  rate — between  which  frequent  transfers  of  troops  take  place — ^the  practical 
result  is  that  much  secondary  syphilis  becomes  develo])ed  at  the  stations  under  the  Acts 
due  to  primary  disease  contracted  at  stations  never  under  them,  while,  at  the  latter,  a 
smaller  amount  appears  due  to  the  lesser  prevalence  of  the  primary  affection  at  the 
former,  thus  unduly  lowering  the  ratio  of  the  disease  at  the  stations  not  under  the  Acts, 
and  lUising  it  at  those  which  are  under  them.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the 
returns  show  a  much  ip^eater  reduction  of  secondary  disease  at  stations  under  the  Acts 
than  at  those  not  under  them,  as  will  be  obvious  from  the  following  Table  11. 

As  Lord  Cardwell's  order  did  not  extend  stoppage  of  pay  to  constitutional  syphilis, 
the  figures  in  this  table,  from  1873  to  1878,  may  be  received  with  equal  confid^ce  as 
those  for  the  other  periods.  It  is  obvious  that  while  at  the  stations  never  under  the  Acts 
there  was  but  little  alteration  in  the  three  six-yearly  periods,  amounting  to  2  per  cent 
only  between  the  first  and  last,  there  was  a  great  and  progressive  deduction  in  the  ratio 
at  the  stations  under  the  Acts  as  the  primary  sores  at  them  diminished,  ultimately  reach- 
ing 41  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  two  four-yearly  periods,  though  there  was  a  greater  fall  at 
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Periods 

Station!  which  came 
under  Aote. 

AU  Stations  never 
onder  Acts. 

Secondary  Sjpliilis 

Secondary  Syphilis 

Ratio  per 

lOOO 

Ratio  per 

lOOO 

1861-66 
1867-72 
1873-78 

9838 
6677 
6631 

37-4 
24-6 
22-0 

6026 
6266 
7317 

30-7 
29-2 
30-2 

1860-63 
1870-73 

7897 
3942 

40H) 
20-3 

4362 
4246 

30-5 
27-6 

the  stations  never  under  the  Acts  amounting  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  first  ratio,  the  fall  at 
the  stations  under  the  Acts  was  49  per  cent,  of  the  ratio  in  1860-61,  being  still  in  excess 
of  that  at  the  other  group  by  39  per  cent. 

The  saving  of  men's  time  effected  by  the  smaller  number  of  attacks  of  primary 
disease  under  the  Acts,  and  the  reduction  of  those  constantly  sick  with  these,  and  their 
consequences,  and  the  resulting  constitutional  disease,  may  now  be  considered.  Here 
however,  as  with  the  admissions  for  secondary  syphiUs,  the  numbers  at  the  stations 
under  the  Acts  are  unduly  raised  after  these  were  fully  in  operation  by  cases  from 
the  stations  never  under  them,  and  at  these,  on  the  contrary,  the  numbers  constantly 
sick  are  depressed,  thus  diminishing  the  real  saying  that  would  have  been  shown  could 
these  sources  of  disturbance  be  eliminated.  The  following  Table  III.  gives  the  numbers 
daily  in  hospital  for  primary  venereal  sores,  secondary  syphilis,  and  gonorrhoea  et 
sequela,  including  under  the  latter  balanitis,  orchitis,  stricture  of  urethra,  and  bubo 
not  connected  with  a  sore : — 

Table  III. 


Constantly  sick  with 


Period 


Stations  which  came  onder  Acts 


li 
If 

SCO 


Ratio  per  looo  constantly 
sick  with 


1 

III 


AU  Stations  never  under  Acts 


Constantly  sick  with 


Itili 


Ratio  per  looo  constantly 
sick  with 


1861-M 
1867-71 
1873-78 


1396 
910 


730 
538 


^248 

18  j  3 

"54 


7-96 
3*oa 


1-78 


10-44 
6-83 
3-83 


ai*i7 
13*84 
863 


1167 
1603 

1 358 


496 
47« 
5*4 


1640 
1141 
809 


7*47 
7*47 
S19 


aj3 
a'lo 
a'i6 


5-78 
3*34 


i8;35 
10*69 


1860-63 
1870-73 


1834 
845 


316 


a3a8 
104 1 


9-38 
4*34 


a-95 
i'6a 


11*78 
5*35 


34*01 
11*31 


ii6f 
1093 


374 
3*3 


1393 
706 


8*11 
707 


a*6i 
ao9 


9*03 
4*57 


i9'7S 
13*73 


To  apply  this  table,  the  sum  of  the  ratios  at  the  stations  never  under  the  acts  for  a 
period  before  these  came  into  force  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  sum  of  the  ratios  for 
the  same  period  at  the  stations  which  came  under  them,  and  the  difference,  divided  by 
the  first  mentioned  sum,  gives  the  fraction  of  it  by  which  it  differs  from  the  second  sum, 
As  the  sum  of  the  ratios  at  the  stations  never  under  the  Acts,  for  any  other  period,  b 
taken  to  represent  the  incidence  of  the  disease  over  the  country  for  that  period,  to 
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render  it  comparable  with  the  corresponding  sum  under  the  Bjcts  it  must  be  increased  bj 
a  portion  of  its  amount  indicated  by  the  fraction  just  mentioned,  and  on  subtracting:  the 
sum  of  the  ratios  at  the  stations  under  the  acts  from  this  the  actual  saving  of  time  is 
obtained.     Thus  for  the  period  1861-66  18-35  being  subtracted  from  21'17  leaves  2*82 

^^  ilS  ^^  *^  ^>  ^^^^^  ^^  *^®  fraction  of  15-44!  the  sum  for  1867-72,  at  the  stations 
never  under  the  Acts,  which  is  to  be  added  to  it  to  make  it  comparable  with  the  stations 
under  the  acts;  this  fraction  is  2*38,  which  added  to  15*44!  makes  17*82,  and  the  sum 
at  the  stations  under  the  Acts  taken  from  this  leaves  3*98  as  the  daily  saving  of  service 
per  1000  men  under  the  Acts  during  thb  transition  period.  Similarly,  using  the  two 
four-yearly  periods,  the  saving  of  time  is  found  to  be  5*40  for  the  four  years  1870-73, 
when  the  Acts  were  fully  in  force ;  the  incidence  of  the  disease  over  the  country  daring 
this  period  was  unusually  light,  and  it  is  probable  that  on  its  increasing  the  actual 
saving  will  be  greater.  The  number  of  primary  sores  and  gonorrhoea  cases  under  treat- 
ment during  1873-8  are  too  much  affected  by  the  stoppage  of  pay  to  afford  a  correct  result. 
The  benefit  of  these  acts  has  not  been  confined  to  the  troops,  for  the  mortality  from 
syphilis  among  the  civil  population,  in  the  districts  where  they  have  been  enforced,  has 
been  materially  reduced  since  1870,  while,  with  the  exception  of  London,  it  has  in- 
creased to  an  equal  or  greater  extent  in  the  remainder  of  England  and  Wales.  Ten  of 
the  twelve  protected  stations  in  England  are  in  the  counties  south  of  the  Thames  and 
Bristol  Chimnel,  constituting  the  second  and  fifth  divisions  of  the  Registrar- General. 
One  station,  Woolwich,  is  in  the  first  or  metropolitan  division,  and  one,  Colchester,  in 
the  fourth  division.  Taking  the  quinquenniads  1865-9, 1870-4, 1875-9,  the  mortality 
from  syphilis  for  all  ages  in  the  second  and  fifth  divisions  was  69  per  million  living  in 
the  first  period,  declining  to  62  in  the  second,  and  to  59  in  the  third,  a  reduction  of  14 
per  cent.  In  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  divisions  extendmg  from  the  east  coast  to  the 
Welsh  border,  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  second  and  fifth  divisions,  the  mortality 
from  syphilis  in  1865-9  was  67  per  million,  almost  the  same  as  in  the  two  sonthem 
divisions,  but  instead  of  falling  in  the  next  quinquenniad  it  rose  to  72,  and  in  1875-9 
rose  still  further  to  78,  an  increase  of  16  per  cent.  In  the  next  group  to  the  north, 
comprising  the  seventh  and  eleventh  divisions,  the  mortality  from  syphilis  in  1865-9, 
was  43  per  million  living,  rising  to  49  in  1870-74,  and  to  59  in  1875-9,  an  increase  of 
37  per  cent.  In  the  remainder  of  England  to  the  north  the  deaths  rose  from  85  per 
million  in  1865-9,  to  88  in  the  next  quinquenniad,  and  to  98  in  the  following  one,  an 
increase  of  15  per  cent.  London  presented  the  only  exception  to  the  general  rise,  this, 
with  the  neighbouring  districts  comprised  in  the  first  division  (embracing  Woolwich, 
where  the  Acts  are  in  force),  had  a  mortality  of  144  per  million  from  syphilis  in  1865-9, 
which  fell  to  129  in  1870-4,  but  with  a  slight  rise  to  131  in  1875-9.  Some  of  the 
increase  here  shown  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  advancing  knowledge  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession as  to  the  forms  of  constitutional  syphilis  enabling  them  to  refer  cases  to  that 
disease  which  were  formerly  included  under  some  other  designation,  but  as  this  would 
apply  to  the  practitioners  in  the  two  southern  divisions  as  well  as  to  those  in  the  re- 
mainmg  nine,  the  facts  point  clearly  to  the  influence  of  the  acts  having  diminished  the 
mortality  from  syphilis  not  only  in  the  immediate  localities  where  they  are  enforced,  but 
to  a  krge  distance  around  them,  while  in  London  there  has  been  a  smaller  reduction  and 
n  the  rest  of  the  country  a  marked  increase. 

DISCUSSION. 

Br.  BiBEiBECE  NEyii<r8,Liyerpool:  maintained  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.Law80D,and  the 
evidence  before  the  Select  Committee,  that  there  had  been  an  increase  of  secondary  disease 
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in  the  army  at  large  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Acts.  That  an  extraordinary  precaution 
has  been  adopted  in  the  stations  under  the  Acts — viz.,  the  re-examination  of  every  soldier 
on  entering  a  subjected  station  to  prevent  his  spreading  disease,  while  no  such  precaution 
is  adopted  in  the  unsubjected  stations.  That  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  the  proportion 
of  secondary  syphilis,  compared  with  primary,  has  risen  in  the  stations  under  the  Acts 
from  34  per  cent.,  before  the  Acts,  to  56*0  per  cent,  under  the  Acts,  while  it  has  only 
risen  to  42*4  per  cent,  in  the  stations  not  under  the  Acts.  That  Mr.  Lawson  stated  to 
the  Select  Committee  there  was  a  greater  danger  of  contracting  true  syphilis  in  the 
stations  under  the  Acts  than  in  those  not  under  them,  because  the  women  were  most 
diseased  in  the  subjected  stations.  The  returns  laid  before  the  Select  Committee  showed 
that  disease  had  risen  among  these  women  by  24  per  cent,  since  the  Act  had  been  put  in 
force,  and  as  they  associate  with  an  almost  incredible  number  of  men,  they  naturally 
impart  an  increased  amount  of  severity  and  disease. 

Dr.RouTH,London :  said  that  opponents  to  these  Acts  were  under  a  disadvantage,  because 
these  statistics  are  prepared  by  our  enemies.  1st.  The  figures,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Lawson 
himself,  in  answer  to  question  2162  before  the  Committee, "  that  they  are  only  given  to  you 
to  compare  the  stations  as  far  as  you  can  do  so  legitimately."  So  if  you  hold  a  different 
opinion  from  Mr.  Lawson,  your  conclusion  is  not  legitimate.  Again,  in  reply  to 
question  2163,  then  the  figures  are  of  no  use P  He  replies,  "without  proper  explanations 
of  what  the  effect  of  the  figures  is,  they  would  not  be  of  much  u»,  and  I  apprehend  that  I 
come  here  to  state  what  the  figures  teach  statisticalfy'*  2nd.  Mr.  Lawson  also  is  opposed 
to  other  army  authorities,  for  he  himself  tells  us  there  was  a  mistake  of  600  cases  in 
return  A,  being  8,774  in  lieu  of  8,174.  This  mistake  runs  through  the  whole  table, 
and  makes  the  number  for  gonorrhoea  and  its  sequelsB  too  far  by  600  (1260).  The  table 
called  Mr.  Lefevre's  table  has  been  gone  over,  and  several  errors  hdiYe  been  found  in  it 
(1825).  Some  of  them  are  considerable  (1826).  3rd.  The  figures  put  down  on  the  table  to- 
day by  Mr.  Lawson  were  apt  to  delude.  Why  include  any  returns  after  73  P  when  you 
know  they  are  affected  by  Lord  Cardwell's  hospital  stoppage  order,  it  being  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  have  hidden  their  diseases  from  their 
officers.  As  I  read  the  Army  Reports  gonorrhoea  gave  the  mean  of  1237  per  1000,  not 
under  the  Acts,  110-6;  and  I  find  27  syphilis,  which  in  1866  was  24  77  per  1,000 
entire  home  army,  and  in  1872  2426;  but  if  I  take  78  I  make  it  26*64.  1  conclude 
therefore  the  Acts  have  not  diminished  constitutional  syphilis. 

Dr.  Whittle,  Liverpool :  maintained  that,  since  Lord  Card  well's  order  came  into  effect, 
the  Government  returns  are  valueless.  Further,  it  has  been  admitted  by  the  medical 
officers  examined  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  that  the  Acts  are  of  no  use  quoad 
gonorrhoea.  Now,  if  gonorrhoea,  so  easily  recognized  in  the  female,  cannot  be  kept  in 
check,  how  can  true  syphilis,  which  is  comparatively  more  difficult  to  diagnose?  In 
Liverpool  there  was  much  less  disease  in  her  Majesty's  ships  than  at  Portsmouth.  From 
the  neglect  of  sanitary  consideration  shown  to  the  class  among  whom  prostitutes  are 
most  found,  the  improvement  wrought  in  the  army  by  Sidney  Herbert's  sanitary 
measures  might  well  be  absent  among  the  civil  popuktion. 

Surgeon  Mtebs  (Coldstream  Guards) :  Our  great  object  is  to  find  out  whether  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  have  or  have  not  diminished  the  prevalence  of  venereal  disease 
in  our  army  and  navy.  1  feel  inclined  to  disagree  with  Inspector  General  Lawson  when 
he  states  that  when  dealing  with  this  subject  error  is  less  likely  to  occur  in  large  than 
in  small  statistics,  for  I  maintain  that  the  statistics  of  the  Guards,  though  small,  are 
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those  of  all  troops  the  most  trustworthy,  owinf?  to  the  fact  of  their  being  chieflj  moved 
between  two  stations,  London  and  Windsor,  the  latter  only  having  the  Act^  in  force. 
What  is  our  invariable  experience  of  these  two  stations  P  This,  that  whilst  in  London 
our  hospitals  are  full  of  syphilitic  cases,  in  Windsor,  after  a  short  residence,  there  is 
little  or  none.  I  will  not  repeat  the  various  statibtics  I  have  drawn  up  in  proof  of  my 
statement,  as  they  can  be  found  in  the  Blue  Book  of  the  present  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sion. The  opponents  to  these  Acts  take,  it  seems  to  me,  as  their  standpoint,  the  statistical 
returns  of  secondary  syphilis,  whereas,  of  all  returns,  these  are  the  most  liable  to  error, 
so  many  circumstances  occurring  to  prevent  the  full  benefit  of  the  Acts  being  shown  in 
this  respect.  Let  me  mention  some  as  they  occur  to  me.  1.  In  former  years,  before 
great  attention  was  drawn  to  constitutional  syphilis,  many  cases  of  this  disease  were 
without  doubt  returned  by  medical  officers  under  other  headings.  2.  When  the  pay  of 
the  soldier  in  1873  was  stopped  during  his  residence  in  hospital  for  primary  and  not  for 
secondary  disease,  it  was  only  just  to  the  man  that  the  change  should  be  recorded  in 
the  returns,  whereas  prior  to  this  time  the  disease  might  inadvertently  or  otherwise 
have  remained  recorded  only  under  its  first  condition.  3.  The  comparison  of  secondary 
affections  in  protected  and  unprotected  stations  is  most  fallacious,  owing  to  the  time 
irhich  frequently  elapses  before  the  constitutional  disease  becomes  developed,  and  the 
'Consequent  prior  departure  of  the  man  from  one  to  the  other  station.  With  regard  to 
gonorrhoea,  I  will  only  say  that  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  statistics,  the  disease  is 
of  minor  importance,  as  it  is  generally  so  local  in  its  injurious  effects.  In  oonclusion, 
I  maintain  that  if  we  really  want  to  learn  whether  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  are 
beneficialN)r  otherwise,  we  should  limit  our  statistical  observations  to  primary  syphilis, 
as  this  is  what  we  wish  to  combat,  and  in  checking  this,  it  is  my  firm  opinion,  based 
on  a  long  experience  of  the  beneficial  nature  of  the  Acts,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt. 

Mr.  Casson,  Liverpool :  These  Acts  were  called  by  Mr.  Lawson  an  experiment,  bat 
this  experiment  was  completely  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  men  are  examined  when  entering 
the  protected  districts,  but  are  not  examined  when  leaving  them.  Thus  the  first  oonditioa 
of  an  experiment — namely,that  other  conditions  should  remain  unchanged — ^is  not  observed. 
We  cannot  accept  Mr.  Lawson's  statistics  as  final,  seeing  that  errors  have  been  disoo- 
Tcred  by  the  department  themselves,  one  table  having  been  absolutely  withdrawn  by 
Mr.  Lawson  because  [see  his  answers  (No.  1568  to  1572)  before  the  Common's  Com- 
mittee] he  had  based  it  on-  the  assumption  (sic)  that  the  proportion  of  primary  to 
secondary  was  the  same  in  the  subjected  and  unsubjected  stations,  which  he  found  to  be 
erroneous.  We  do  not  know  now  if  these  latest  statements  of  Mr.  Lawson  are  not  also 
liable  to  revision.  He  also  points  out  a  very  serious  error  in  the  Return  A,  put  in  by 
Sir  W.  Muir,  a  mistake  of  no  less  than  six  hundred  cases.  Also  Mr.  Lawson,  in  ex- 
plaining a  difference  in  ratio  given  by  himself,  and  one  given  by  Sir  W.  Muir,  says,  "  I 
presume  that  is  one  of  the  slips  in  this  paper.  We  have  found  many  in  them."  All 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  Acts  are  statistical,  and  these  statistics  are  really  not  very 
valuable. 

Dr.  William  Cabter,  Liverpool:  desired  to  draw  attention  to  certain  facts:  Firstly,  after 
certain  Acts  intended  to  dimmish  or  stamp  out  venereal  diseases  had  been  in  operation  for 
several  years,  an  army  order  was  issued  imposing  penalties  on  men  who  acquired  such  affec- 
tions. Now,  why  was  such  an  order  issued  if  these  Acts  were  satisfactory,  or,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  authorities,  likely  to  be  satisfactory  P  There  are  several  necessary  inferences 
from  this  fact :  Firstly,  the  fall  in  the  number  of  admissions  points  to  the  possibilities  of 
concealment ;  and  secondly,  the  fact  of  the  men  not  being  in  hospital  proves  that  they 
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were  not  safficientij  ill  to  prevent  their  doing  their  duty,  and  confirms  the  belief  that  such 
diminution  is  generally  one  in  local  venereal  sores  of  a  comparatively  trivial  nature* 
Secondly,  secondary  syphilis  was  higher  in  1872  than  in  1866.  But  the  fall  previous  to 
1866  was  a  continuous  one ;  it  is  therefore  correct  to  take  the  amount  of  reduction 
readied  in  1866  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  and  not  an  average  of  several  years.  Thirdly, 
a  steady  fall  having  taken  place  year  by  year  up  to  1866,  the  inevitable  inference  seems 
to  be  that  such  diminution  would  continue  afterwards.  But  the  Acts  having  been  intro- 
duced at  this  time,  it  is  assumed  by  those  who  support  them  that  the  subsequent  results 
were  due  to  the  Acts.  Fourthly,  it  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Lawson  that  the  risks  of 
acquiring  syphilis  compared  with  the  risks  of  acquiring  simple  venereal  sore  are  greater 
in  the  subjected  than  in  the  unsubjected  districts.  It  is  clear  from  other  evidence  that 
these  districts,  owing  to  the  assumed  protection  afforded  by  the  Acts,  are  visited  more 
than  they  were  formerly.  Here  we  have,  then,  a  greater  liability  to  disease  if  a  man 
runs  the  risk ;  a  greater  disposition  to  run  the  risk ;  and  yet  we  are  asked  to  conclude 
from  the  Eegistrar  General's  B;etums  (which  the  first  Eeport  of  the  Society  for  extending 
these  Acts  say  cannot  be  relied  on  for  this  purpose)  that  there  is  a  diminution  of  syphilis 
in  the  civil  population  among  which  they  prevail. 

Surgeon  (General  Mouat,  V.C,  C.B.,  London :  As  one  of  the  oldest  administrative 
medical  officers  in  the  Army,  I  feel  I  cannot  remain  silent  under  the  turn  this  discussion  has 
taken.  I  have  listened  to  an  amount  of  declamation  and  special  pleading  foreign  to  a 
scientific  discussion,  and  which  reduces  it  to  a  sentimental  question,  and  even  a  political 
one,  which  I  maintain  the  opponents  of  the  Act  have  made  it.  I  am  here  reminded  by 
the  President  to  keep  to  the  statistical  question ;  but  how  can  I  do  so  when  our  oppo- 
nents impeach  their  honesty,  interpretation,  and  accuracy,  and  term  our  figures  mere 
official  data,  and  therefore  unreliable.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  cooking  returns  in 
the  army,  the  officers  of  which  are  honourable  men  and  incapable  of  such  a  thing ;  in 
fact,  the  mere  figures  are  compiled  by  clerks,  and  the  authors  of  the  returns  have  no 
prejudices  or  theories  to  maintain.  I  cannot  understand  any  one  who  has  seen  the 
working  of  these  Acts,  professing  to  speak  of  common  sense  and  humanity,  disputing 
the  benefits  of  these  Acts — Acts  that  have  benefited  both  the  men  and  unfortunates  alike. 
Who  are  the  people  who  complain  P  Not  those  directly  interested,  but  a  truly  senti- 
mental party.  I  felt  struck  with  the  benefit  of  inspection  on  first  visiting  Paris 
in  1836,  observing  the  marked  difference  in  the  character  of  venereal  disease  in 
England  both  in  the  army  and  civil  population.  I  asked  an  explanation  of  Ricord, 
Larrey,  and  Duchatelet.  They  all  agreed  in  attributing  it  to  registration  and  inspec- 
tion, and  therefore  early  treatment  of  the  disease.  On  the  introduction  of  the  Acts 
into  the  army  in  this  country  I  was  principal  medical  officer  of  a  large  military 
district,  Aldershot.  When  the  officer  charged  with  this  duty  came  to  me  for 
instructions,  I  told  him  to  treat  these  women  as  virtuous.  The  change  in  their  con- 
duct, general  appearance,  and  manner,  were  as  conspicuous  as  the  effect  in  diminishing 
the  severity  of  disease.  I  was  afterwards  stationed  at  Portsmouth,  one  of  our  largest 
military  and  naval  garrisons,  as  principal  medical  officer  for  three  years,  when  I  had 
ample  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  benefits  of  these  Acts.  They  were  so  marked  and 
obvious  to  any  unprejudiced  observer,  as  to  require  little  or  no  demonstration.  I  visited 
on  one  occasion  the  Lock  Hospital,  and  each  of  the  milit-ary  hospitab,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  Lord  Airey ;  he  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
dean,  quiet,  and  orderly  demeanour  of  the  most  notorious  class  of  public  women  in  this 
country,  and  I  was  able  to  point  out  to  him,  not  only  a  small  percentage  of  venerea] 
diseases  in  the  garrison,  but  one  regiment  actually  witbout  a  single  case  of  it  in  hospital. 
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I  maintaiu  this  is  a  question  of  prophylactic  hygiene — as  such  to  be  judged  solely  in 
the  interests  of  humanity,  into  which  neither  sentiment  nor  any  other  crotchet  should 
be  allowed  to  intrude — and  it  is  mere  mockery  and  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  convince 
men  who  are  blinded  by  prejudice,  and  will  not  believe  what  is  clear  to  every  officer, 
almost  without  exception,  in  the  army  and  navy,  respecting  the  unqualified  benefit  of 
the  Acts. 

Dr.  Chapman,  Paris :  referring  to  the  charge  made  by  the  previous  speaker, 
Mr.  Mouat,  that  the  moral  opponents  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  wra« 
sentimentalists,  said  that,  at  all  events,  he  had  not  treated  it  sentimentallj.  His 
first  act  in  the  matter  was  to  describe  the  baneful  effects  and  extent  of  venereal 
disease  generally,  and  to  insist  on  the  importance  of  adopting  measures  to  lessen 
it.  He  admitted  the  truth  of  Surgeon  General  Mouat's  statement  that  the  women 
subject  to  the  Acts  approve  of  them — the  reason  being  that  a  vast  number  of 
prostitutes  leave  the  "  protected  "  districts,  and  thus  leave  those  who  remain  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  soldiers'  visits.  Dr.  Chapman  assumed  the 
statistics  given  prior  to  IS 74  to  be  trustworthy ;  but  insisted  that  they  can  only  be 
rightly  interpreted  by  comparing  the  ratios  of  admissions  at  the  stations  now  under 
the  Acts  with  the  ratios  at  the  same  stations  before  the  Acts  were  introduced ;  and 
he  maintained  that  such  a  comparison  proved  that  venereal  disease  lessened  at  nearly 
all  the  stations  more  rapidly  before  the  Acts  were  applied  than  it  did  afterwards.  He 
asserted  that  the  experience  of  the  Acts,  as  now  applied  only  to  a  small  number  of  dis- 
tricts, is  likely  to  be  much  more  favourable  than  the  results  would  be  of  an  application 
of  the  Acts  to  the  whole  country.  Referrmg  to  Paris,  he  stated  that  the  system  of 
the  Police  des  Mcevrs  is  officially  admitted  to  be  a  total  failure,  and  that  venereal 
disease  is  steadily  increasing  in  that  city. 

Surgeon  General  Dr.  Roth,  Dresden :  Gentlemen,  will  you  allow  some  words  to  a 
foreigner,  who  will  explain  the  immediate  impression  made  upon  him  by  this  discussion.  A 
foreigner,  coming  into  England,  will  find  a  country  advanced  in  every  question  of  hygiene. 
In  one  thing  only  he  finds  her  surpassed  by  other  countries,  to  wit,  the  protection  of 
human  health  against  disease,  particularly  against  syphilis.  Being  a  guest  of  my  friend 
Mouat  at  Aldershot,  in  1867,  I  saw  that  such  a  large  amount  of  syphilis  existed  in  the 
army  that  it  was  as  if  every  soldier  in  the  army  had  been  treated  in  the  hospital  for  it  for 
seven  days  in  the  year.  When  I  asked  why  the  women  were  not  subjected  to  examination, 
and  sent  to  the  hospital  if  found  ill,  I  was  told  that  no  such  thing  could  be  done  in  England. 
The  question  under  discussion  having  been  long  ago  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  foreign 
countries,  seems  fo  me  merely  a  domestic,  but  not  a  medical  one.  Pinally,  I  have  to 
reply  to  that  gentleman  who  spoke  about  an  "  official  science,"  and  say  that  English 
o  facial  science  is  highly  estimated  in  foreign  countries,  and  looked  on  as  a  basis  for 
scientific  investigation,  and  that  we  should  feel  proud  to  possess  this  official  science.  I 
therefore  refrain  from  further  comment. 

Surgeon  General  C.  A  Gordon,  C.B.,  Q.H.P.,  London :  supported  the  Conta^ons 
Diseases  Acts  in  relation  to  British  troops.  He  did  so  as  a  result  of  great  experience  with 
soldiers  during  thirty-nine  years.  He  contrasted  the  severity  of  syphilitic  disease 
primary  and  consecutive,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Acts,  and  subsequently  to  that 
date,  and  indicated  the  great  decrease  which  has  taken  place  during  the  latter  period. 
Seeing  the  beneficial  results  which  have  followed  the  Act,  as  applied  to  soldiers,  he 
would  be  glad  were  they  extended  beyond  that  class. 

Inspector  General  Lawson,  London :  in  replying,  stated  most  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
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various  speakers  have  been  refuted  more  than  once,  but  they  are  still  put  forward  as  if  this 
never  had  been  done.  The  stations  never  under  the  Acts  have  not  been  compared  with 
those  under  them ;  those  never  under  the  Acts  are  only  employed  to  indicate  the  varia- 
tion of  incidence  of  disease  over  the  country,  and  in  the  paper  this  is  expressly  stated. 
Had  men  on  arriving  at  stations  under  the  Acts  not  been  examined,  the  responsible  medi- 
cal ofiBoer  would  have  been  open  to  serious  reprehension  for  overlooking  an  important 
detail  of  his  duty.  The  medical  returns  merely  give  the  numbers  of  cases  of  disease  which 
come  under  the  medical  officer's  notice  in  a  certain  time ;  and  to  apply  the  facts  they 
contain  to  elucidate  the  relative  prevalence  of  disease  under  different  circumstances  of  the 
service,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  knowledge  of  these  circumstances,  and  to  employ  the 
facts  with  such  precautions  as  these  require  to  avoid  erroneous  conclusions ;  the  remarks 
of  several  of  the  speakers  to-day  show  that  from  want  of  this  practical  knowledge  they  have 
fallen  into  serious  error.  Secondary  syphilis  has  fallen  proportionately  with  primary  sores. 
In  the  paper  read  the  actual  numbers  of  admissions  for  primary  sores  and  secondary 
syphilis  from  1860  to  1872,  the  period  for  which  this  test  can  be  applied,  are  given. 
These  figures  show  that  for  these  twel?e  years  secondary  syphilis  did  decrease  regularly 
as  primary  sores  did.  Secondary  syphilis  it  is  said  has  not  been  reduced  in  the  army  at 
large  since  1866.  The  secondary  syphilis  at  the  stations  not  under  the  Acts  will  fluctuate 
as  the  incidence  of  the  disease  over  the  country  varies,  and  has  kept  high,  but  at  the 
stations  under  the  Acts  there  has  been  a  reduction  from  1860-63  to  1870-73  of  39 
per  cent.  The  Return  6  B  laid  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
showed  the  percentage  of  the  secondary  syphilis  on  the  primary,  not  only  for 
the  periods  before  the  pay  was  stopped  under  Lord  Cardwell's  order,  but  after  that 
came  into  force,  when,  owing  to  the  great  reduction  in  the  primary  sores,  the  per- 
centage of  secondary  seemed  to  rise  very  much,  but  the  Committee  was  warned  of  the 
fallacy  that  lay  under  this,  and  Dr.  Nevins  has  disregarded  the  warning  and  mis- 
interpreted the  figures,  endeavouring  to  show  there  has  been  no  reduction  of  secondary 
syphilis  at  the  stations  under  the  Acts,  while  there  has  really  been  the  large  one  of  39  per 
cent.  The  statement  regarding  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  secondary  at  stations 
under  the  Acts  was,  that  at  these  for  every  100  primary  sores  there  seemed  to  occur 
about  36  secondary  cases,  while  at  the  stations  not  under  them,  for  every  100  primary 
sores  there  were  about  33  secondary  cases.  Now,  as  the  stations  under  the  Acts  are 
most  of  them  large  places,  while  many  of  those  not  under  them  are  small  country  towns, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  a  few  more  syphilitic  sores  met  with  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter,  but,  as  was  shown  in  the  paper,  the  total  number  of  primary  sores 
and  secondary  syphilis  was  much  reduced  where  the  Acts  were  in  force.  As  to  the 
return  placed  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  subsequently  with- 
drawn, certain  information  received  subsequently  showed  there  was  a  very  small  element 
of  uncertainty  in  it.  This  was  explained  to  the  Committee,  and  their  permission  to  with- 
draw it  requested,  which  was  the  proper  course  to  adopt  under  the  circumstances.  As  to 
gonorrhceaat  the  stations  under  the  Acts,  it  has  fallen  7  per  cent,  more  than  at  those  not 
under  them*  It  was  said  that  from  1861  to  1866  the  course  of  syphilis,  as  indicated 
by  the  deaths  in  the  Registrar-Generars  Reports,  did  not  agree  with  its  course  in  the 
army.  Por  years  past  the  opinion  has  been  becoming  more  and  more  general  that 
many  deaths  previously  put  down  to  other  diseases  were  really  due  to  syphilis,  and  under 
this  impression  the  numbers  returned  to  the  Registrar-General  up  to  1865  increased  so 
largely  from  year  to  year  as  to  obscure  fluctuations.  In  1866  the  deaths  from  syphilis 
in  England  and  Wales  were  79  per  million  living,  in  1878  they  were  88,  and  in  1871 
they  had  fallen  to  77,  from  which  they  rose  to  90  in  1875,  and  89  in  1876 ;  these  periods 
of  minima  and  maxima  corresponding  to  similar  minima  and  maxima  in  the  military  returns. 
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Dr.  Nevins's  theory  that  the  extended  means  of  ablation,  &c.,  introduced  on  the  leoom- 
mendation  of  Lord  Herbert's  Committee,  le4  to  a  redaction  of  primaiy  sores  before  1866, 
and  that  a  continuance  of  the  same  measures  led  to  their  further  reduction,  is  untenable. 
These  means  of  ablution  were  not  for  removing  infective  matters  after  connection, 
but  for  ordinary  personal  cleanliness,  and  were  applied,  along  with  the  other  measures 
for  the  improvement  and  occupation  of  the  men,  about  the  same  time  and  to  about  the 
same  extent  at  the  stations  never  under  the  Acts,  as.  at  those  which  came  under  them, 
and  had  they  reduced  the  disease  at  the  latter  they  should  have  reduced  it  at  the  form^ 
also,  but  this  did  not  take  place.  Mr.  Carson  drew  attention  to  a  return  from  the  Army 
Medical  Department,  in  which  there  was  an  error  of  600  in  primary  sores  as  originally  put  in. 
A  very  abrupt  deviation  of  the  curve  of  admissions  at  the  stations  which  came  under  the 
Act,  led  to  the  working  sheets  at  the  Medical  Department  being  re-examined,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  figure  1  in  the  sum  8174  had  been  so  formed  as  to  bear  an  obscure 
resemblance  to  7,  and  had  been  reckoned  up  as  7,  giving  a  number  600  in  excess  of 
the  correct  one.  This,  of  course,  was  corrected.  Dr.  Carteikhas  given  no  authority 
for  his  remark  that  Lord  Cardwell's  order  was  issued  because  the  authorities  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  working  of  the  Acts.  Lord  Cardwell's  reason  for  issuing  this  order 
has  not  been  published ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  medical  authorities  at  the  time 
made  the  strongest  representations  in  their  power  as  to  the  injurious  effects  it  would 
produce. 


On  Insolation  or  Sunstroke. 

By  Surgeon  General  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  K.C.S.I.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Q.H.P., 

London. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Gk>vermnent 
of  India  being  that  for  1879,  tells  us  that  out  of  a  force  of  57,810  European  soldiers 
in  India  in  that  year,  there  were  admitted — 

274  from  sunstroke, 
58  from  apoplexy, 
they  are  not  bracketed  in  the  returns  as  the  cases  of  natives,  but  they  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  etiologically  linked,  and  due  to  the  same  cause — heat !  Of  these  116  died  of 
sunstroke,  and  12  died  of  apoplexy.  It  appears  that  out  of  a  force  in  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency of  37,337  men,  there  were  202  cases  of  sunstroke  and  27  of  apoplexy,  with  93 
deaths  from  the  former  and  8  deaths  from  the  latter.  In  the  Madras  Presidency,  out 
of  a  force  of  10,574  men,  there  were  36  cases  of  sunstroke,  and  14  of  apoplexy,  with 
3  and  1  deaths  respectively.  In  Bombay,  out  of  8,899  men,  there  were  36  cases  of  sun- 
stroke, and  7  of  apoplexy,  with  9  and  3  deaths  respectively.  The  Native  Army  of 
130,011  men,  had  40  cases  of  sunstroke  and  26  of  apoplexy ,  with  33  deaths  from  both 
combined.  The  jail  population  of  117,680  persons,  had  102  cases  of  sunstroke  anc 
44  of  apoplexy,  with  78  deaths  from  both  combined.  There  were  4,640  European  women 
belonging  to  the  European  regiments  in  India,  and  they  had  12  cases  of  sunstroke  and 
apoplexy,  of  these  10  died.  There  were  8,993  children  of  the  European  regiments, 
and  they  had  7  cases  of  sunstroke  with  4  deaths,  they  suffered  much  less  than  adults. 
This  disease,  therefore,  forms  an  important  item  in  the  general  death  rate  of  India,  as 
it  does,  no  doubt,  wherever  great  heat  is  combined  with  certain  other  dimatie 
peculiarities.    These  figures,  representing  the  incidence  of  the  disease  among  a  certain 
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class  of  persons,  whose  condition,  history  and  circumstances  are  the  sobjeot  of  accurate 
obserration,  are  Taluable,  as  far  as  thej  go,  but  cannot  be  supposed  to  represent  more 
than  a  very  small  part  of  the  mischief  and  mortality  caused  by  great  heat.  The  returns 
probably  represent  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  the  cases  of  the  more  severe  forms,  in  which 
the  cerebro-spinal  system  was  seriously  compromised ;  but  to  these  might  be  added  cases 
of  so-called  ardent  fever,  a  form  of  dhease  due  to  the  immediate  effects  of  heat,  rather 
than  to  any  other  climatic  influence ;  though,  doubtless,  malaria  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  high  temperature.  The  conditions  to  which  I  would  call  attention  are  as 
follows :  under  the  designation  of  sunstroke,  ooup-de-soleil,  heat  apoplexy,  heat  asphyxia, 
*thermic  fever,  ardent  fever,  ictus  solis,  insolatiop,  calenture,  and  erythismus  tropicus^ 
certain  pathological  conditions  are  included,  which  differ  materially,  though  they  are  not 
unfrequently  confounded  with  each  other. 

1st.  There  is  syncope  from  exhaustion  caused  by  heat. 

2nd.  A  condition  resembling  shock  caused  by  the  action  of  the  direct  rays  of  a 
powerful  sun  on  the  head  and  spine.  The  nerve  centres,  especially  the  respiratory,  may  be 
affected ;  respiration  and  circulation  fail,  and  death  may,  and  often  does,  result ! 

3rd.  Over-heating  of  the  whole  body,  blood  and  tissues,  either  by  direct  exposure  to 
the  solar  rays,  or  to  high  temperature  in  the  shade ;  vaso-motor  paralysis  and  intense 
pyrexia  cause  failure  of  respiration  and  circulation,  and  result  in  asphyxia. 

Recovery  is  often  incomplete,  owing  to  molecular  changes,  which  cause  a  variety  of 
symptoms  indicative  of  grave  lesions  of  the  nerve  centres. 

The  first  form,  that  of  exhaustion,  occurs  during  fatigue  or  over  exertion,  especially 
when  the  physical  or  mental  powers  are  depressed.  As  in  the  case  of  stokers  and 
engine-room  men  in  steamers  in  the  Bed  Sea,  or  other  tropical  regions,  where  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  rises  to  120°  or  upwards ;  also  in  that  of  men— especially  Europeans — 
who  are  exposed  to  intense  heat  and  light,  in  the  direct  solar  rays. 

Death  may  occur  in  this  state  from  failure  of  the  heart's  action! — syncope. 
Again,  during  exposure  to  the  direct  action  of  a  tropical  sun,  when  the  atmospheric  tem- 
perature is  high,  and  especially  when  the  air  is  loaded  with  moisture,  when  the  nervous 
energy  is  depressed  by  previous  illness,  over-fatigue,  or  dissipation,  a  condition  of  shock 
may  supervene,  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  centres  fail  through  inhibition  by  the 
vagus — and  death  results.  When  in  such  case  death  occurs  suddenly,  it  has  been 
ascribed  to  rapid  coagulation  of  cardiac-myosin ;  this,  however,  though  it  may  occur, 
is  perhaps  more  frequently  a  post-mortem  change ;  the  heart's  action  being  reaUy  brought 
to  a  close  by  tetanic  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  as  shewn  by  Claude  Bernard  and 
Lauder  Brunton,  may  be  in  the  case  of  animals  exposed  to  great  heat. 

1  have  seen,  and  have  recently  heard  of  a  case  in  which  evidence  of  cerebral  irri- 
tation did  not  supervene  until  a  day  or  two  after  expoiure  to  the  sun,  when  very  grave 
symptoms  developed,  but  happily  passed  away  after  prolonged  illness. 

Recovery  in  ordinary  cases  is  frequently  complete,  but  may  be  tedious  and  imperfect. 

The  symptoms  of  this  form  of  sunstroke  are  in  the  outset  like  those  of  simple  heat- 
exhaustion,  only  more  pronounced. 

The  person  becomes  unconscious,  or  nearly  so;  there  is  a  cold  skin,  feeble  pulse, 
sickness,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  collapse  and  exhaustion;  and  in  this  condition,  if 
reaction  is  not  established,  he  may  die. 

As  I  have  said,  recovery  most  frequently  occurs,  though  in  some  cases  it  is  rendered 
incomplete  by  lesions  of  the  nerve  centres. 

The  third  condition,  or  that  which  may  occur  quite  independently  of  the  direct  rays — 
though  it  may  happen  also  during  exposure  to  great  solar  heat— is  more  severe  and 
dangerous. 
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It  comes  on  frequently  at  night,  in  a  room  or  tent,  especially  in  persons  who  are 
debilitated,  or  who  are  suffering  from  exhaustion  or  fatigue,  dissipation  or  illness,  or 
from  over-indulgence  in  food  or  alcohol,  or  who  have  weak  or  fatty  hearts,  and  notably 
when  the  air  is  impure  from  crowding  or  insufficiency  of  cubic  space. 

Such  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  fatal  attacks  of  so-called  heat  apoplexy.  In  India 
many  die ;  more  who  recover,  often  do  so  only  partially  from  secondary  consequences — the 
result  of  tissue  changes,  destroying  life  or  impairing  health  and  intellect  at  a  later  period. 

The  premonitory  symptoms  may  appear  some  hours,  even  days,  before  the  dangerous 
condition  sets  in.  There  is  general  malaise  and  restlessness,  insomnia,  apprehension  of 
impending  evil,  hurried,  shallow  or  gasping,  sighing  respiration,  precordial  anxiety, 
giddiness,  headache,  occasionally  nausea  or  vomiting,  thirst,  anorexia,  fervent  heat  of 
skin,  a  disposition  to  frequent  micturition  and  disordered  secretions. 

The  symptoms  becoming  aggravated,  the  temperature  rises  from  106°  to  110° ;  dyspnoea 
increases;  great  restlessness;  the  head,  face,  neck,  and  skin  generally  become  livid ;  pulse 
full  and  labouring ;  carotid  pulsation  very  perceptible ;  pupils  contracted — dilate  widely 
before  death.  Coma,  stertor,  convulsion,  often  epileptiform,  relaxation  of  sphincters, 
and  suppression  of  urine  are  the  precursors  of  death. 

These  symptoms  indicate  a  profoundly  disturbed  state  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres, 
whose  functions  have  been  so  seriously  interfered  with.  Death  is  caused  by  asphyxia 
and  apnoea,  it  may  be,  complicated  with  cerebral  hsBmorrhage  and  effusion. 

Recovery  is  often,  indeed,  one  may  say  always,  in  this  form,  incomplete.  The 
general  health,  even  if  there  be  no  obvious  cerebral  lesions,  remains  impaired,  the 
memory  defective,  and  there  is  complete  intolerance  of  the  sun's  rays  or  of  great  heat  in 
any  form. 

To  these  may  be  added  certain  cases  of  fever — due  to  exposure  to  great  heat — in 
which  the  temperature  rises  very  high,  and  in  some  cases  proves  rapidly  fatal.  These  are 
the  ardent  fevers,  which  are  liable  to  be  complicated  with  symptoms  of  malarial  poisoning, 
and  to  have  the  remissions  peculiar  jfco  that  disease. 

Intense  heat  is  the  cause  of  the  conditions  just  described  ;«and  the  degree  in  which 
it  operates  is  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

A  dry  hot  air  is  better  tolerated  than  a  damp  though  cooler  atmosphere.  The  dry 
hot  winds  of  Upper  India  are  less  trying  than  the  moist  atmosphere  of  Bengal,  or  some 
parts  of  Southern  India. 

Dry  heat  favours  perspiration  and  keeps  the  body  cool ;  damp  air,  though  cooler, 
represses  per8piration,  and  thus  diminishes  the  natural  cooling  powers  of  the  body. 

The  state  of  health  and  acquired  power  of  toleration  and  idiosynoracy  influence  the 
susceptibility  to,  and  power  of,  resisting  heat.  Vigorous  healthy  Europeans,  of  spare 
frame,  temperate  habits,  and  who  have  sound  viscera,  can  sustain  a  great  amount  of 
heat.  Acclimatization  has  also  some  influence  in  conferring  toleration ;  new  arrivals  in 
the  tropics  are  more  prone  to  suffer  than  those  who  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
climate,  and  have  learned  how  to  protect  themselves. 

A  native  can  bear  an  amount  of  sun  on  his  bare  head  and  body  with  impunity — nay, 
with  pleasure — that  would  prostrate  a  European.  But  when  the  temperature  rises  above 
a  certain  standard,  all  succumb,  and  natives  -suffer  and  die  like  others;  numbers  perish 
every  year  from  "Loo  Marna" — hot  wind  stroke. 

Toleration  of  heat  depends  greatly  on  vigour  of  constitution,  state  of  health,  and 
mode  of  living ;  especially  in  freedom  from  excess  in  food  and  alcohol. 

The  refrigerating  powers  of  the  body  in  health  render  it  able  to  support  a  rirj  high 
temperature,  provided  transpiration  is  unimpeded  by  atmospheric  moisture  or  other 
causes,  and  the  air  is  pure.    In  the  dry  hot  winds  little  inconvenience  is  felt  so  long  as 
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perspiration  is  free :  but  when  from  any  cause  that  fails,  suffering  soon  ensues,  and  the 
danger  is  great.  The  danger  to  life  is  great  when  the  temperature  of  damp  air  rises 
above  the  normal  body  temperature. 

The  hot  months  of  April,  May,  June  and  July  are  those  in  which  the  disease  most 
prevails,  and  those  who  are  most  exposed  suffer  most.  But,  as  I  have  already  said,  some 
of  the  worst  cases  are  due  to  heat  quite  out  of  the  sun's  rays,  for  they  occur  at  night,  and 
in  the  close  atmosphere  of  barracks,  tents,  houses,  hospitals ;  and  especially  to  those 
who  are  predisposed  by  debility,  disease,  or  intemperate  habits.  • 

Men  on  parade,  or  when  marching,  if  oppressed  with  clothing  or  accoutrements,  are 
apt  to  suffer,  and  fall  out  fainting  and  exhausted.  Soldiers,  labourers,  artificers,  and 
others,  in  heated  rooms,  hospitals,  barracks,  tents,  or  ships,  may  suffer  in  this  way,  and  in 
some  cases  pass  into  the  dangerous  state  of  asphyxia  I  have  described,  especially  if  they 
have  indulged  in  excess  of  food  or  drink. 

The  more  serious  cases  where  cerebro-spinal  mischief  takes  place,  may  also  happen  in 
these  circumstances,  though  the  greater  part  of  these  occur,  as  I  have  described,  without 
the  direct  intervention  of  the  solar  rays.  I  find  by  reference  to  the  Sanitary  Commission 
reports  that  the  sunstroke  is  pretty  widely  spread ;  that  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  June, 
and  July,  it  prevails  most,  and  that  there  is  no  remarkable  number  of  attacks  at  any  one 
place,  except  at  Mean-Meer,  where  among  899  men,  there  were  13  cases  in  July ;  at 
Nowshera,  strength  630,  there  were  23  cases  in  June  and  July.  In  the  Peshawur  valley 
out  of  a  force  of  3,431,  there  were  28  cases  in  May ;  whilst  in  Malliapoorum,  in  Madras, 
there  were  13  cases  among  93  men,  in  May,  1879. 

The  deaths  per  1,000  strength  were,*  in  men  of  between  one  and  four  years  service, 
148 ;  five  to  seven  years,  1*50  ;  at  ages  under  25  years,  death  rate  65  per  1,000 ;  from 
25  to  29,  99  per  1000.    From  30  upwards,  2*33  per  100. 

Though  many  who  are  attacked  recover,  or  rather  do  not  die,  a  large  proportion  are 
permanently  injured,  and  become  invalids  for  life,  which  is  frequently  shortened  by  obscure 
cerebral  or  meningeal  changes  that  affect  the  sufferer  in  various  degrees  of  intensity, 
irritability,  impaired  memory,  headache,  mania  or  dementia^  partial  or  complete  para- 
plegia, partial  or  complete  blindness,  intolerance  of  the  sun's'rays,  rendering  a  person, 
otherwise  fairly  healthy,  incapable  of  serving  in  hot  climates  or  often  during  exposure  to 
the  sun ;  it  may  be,  gradually  ending  in  fatuity,  dementia,  or  epilepsy,  perhaps  both ; 
chronic  meningitis,  with  thickening  of  calvaria  and  intense  cephalalgia,  or  in  a  lesser  degree 
in  disordered  innervation  and  general  functional  derangement,  which  seriously  com- 
promise health. 

Morbid  Anatomy, 

When  death  has  occurred  suddenly,  as  from  syncope,  or  shock,  there  ia  no  very 
obvious  morbid  change,  but  the  heart  may  be  found  firmly  contracted.  In  animals  dead 
from  exposure  to  a  high  temperature — »'.«.,  when  the  blood  and  tissue  have  been  heated 
to  110^  or  112^  or  higher — the  heart  has  been  found  tetanioally  contracted  in  some 
cases,  though  in  others  it  remained  flaccid. 

The  brain  and  membranes  and  the  lungs  are  sometimes,  not  always,  congested.    As 
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in  oases  of  shook  from  violenoe,  the  Tenons  tnmks,  especiaJlj  those  of  the  abdomen,  and 
the  right  oavities  of  the  heart,  may  be  full  of  blood  whiofa  is  dark,  gmmons,  oftm  imper- 
fectlj  ooagnlated  and  effosed  in  patches  of  eochjmosis,  rendering  the  body  ra|adlj  livid- 
The  coagulability  of  the  blood  is  impaired,  and  it  is  deficient  in  oxygen. 

In  death  from  the  more  severe  form  of  insolation,  the  lungs  and  pulmonie  ciroaktiOB 
are  often  deeply  congested ;  the  heart  b  firmly  contracted,  it  may  be,  by  coagnlatka  of 
myosin,  and  the  whole  venous  system  is  engorged. 

The  body,  even  before  death,  may  be  marked  by  peteehial  patches,  or  extensive  liv^ 
ecchymosis.    The  blood  is  generally  daik  and  grumous,  and  may  be  acid  in  reaction. 

The  globules  are  crenated  and  do  not  readily  form  into  rouleaux.  The  body  for  some 
time  after  death  retains  a  high  temperature.  When  the  body  is  opened,  the  yisoerm  and 
interior  fed  intensely  warm,  hot  and  dark  blood  drips  from  the  incisions. 

Bigor  mortis  comes  on  rapidly.  The  brain  and  membranes  may  be  congested ;  there 
may  be  cerebral  hemorrhage  or  effusion  of  serum. 

Treatment. 

Prevention :  The  great  object  is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  disease.  Gaiefal 
protection  of  the  head  and  spine  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  by  proper  aolah  (pith) 
hats ;  light  clothing,  fine  woollen  is  the  best,  should  be  worn. 

Precaution  against  over-fatigue  or  exertion,  either  physical  or  mental,  and  freedom 
from  excitement  on  the  one  hand  or  depression  by  fatigue  or  want  of  food  on  the  other, 
is  most  desirable.  Booms  should  be  well  ventilated  and  the  atmosphere  kept  as  pure  as 
possible  by  constant  ingress  and  egress  of  air. 

The  punkah,  thermantidote,  and  tattie  should  be  freely  used ;  and  as  much  as  poanble 
men  should  avoid  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  fatigue  or  work  duriog  the  hotter  parts  of  the 
day;  during  the  hot  still  nights,  a  most  dangerous  time,  punkahs  ahould  be  kept  fretHj 
going,  windows  open,  and  the  body  should  be  protected  by  light  woollen  oovering  to 
protect  it  against  sudden  alterations  of  temperature. 

Moderation  in  diet  and  drink  is  essential  Excess  of  animal  food  and  alcoholic  drinks 
should  be  scrupulously  avoided;  depression  from  want  of  food  equally  to  be  deprecated. 
A  moderate  amount  of  physical  exercise  and  mental  occupation  should  be  enconr^ed; 
regularity  in  living  should  be  enforced.  No  one  more  likely  to  suffer  from  insolation  in 
any  of  its  forms  than  he  who  has  suffered  from  mental  or  physical  exhaustion^  or  who 
has  become  habituated  to  the  abuse  of  alcohol  or  of  excess  of  food. 

Men  who  are  healthy  and  who  lead  regular  lives  will  withstand  heat,  and  pnaem 
health  in  a  measure  that  would  be  regarded  as  remarkable  if  contrasted  with  its  effects 
on  those  who  do  not  observe  these  precautions. 

Having  said  so  much  in  regard  to  prevention,  I  would  make  a  few  remai^  on 
treatment. 

In  simple  heat  exhaustion,  remove  the  patient  to  a  cool  place,  in  the  shade  if 
possiUe. 

Douche  with  cold  water  on  the  head  and  chest,  not  too  prolonged,  so  as  to  over 
depress.  Remove  all  tight  and  oppressive  clothing,  apply  ammonia  to  the  nostrils,  and  give 
a  slight  stimulant ;  if  depression  be  prolonged  or  profound,  treat  as  for  an  ordinary  faint. 

Place  the  person  in  a  quiet  place,  and  let  him  avoid  fatigue  or  exposure  to  more  heat 
as  much  as  possible. 

When  a  man  is  struck  down  by  the  hot  sun,  use  the  cold  douche  affusion  freely ; 
the  object  is  two-fold — to  rouse  by  reflex  action  and  to  reduce  temperature. 

During  the  assault  on  the  White  House  Picket  at  the  capture  of  Sangoon  in 
1863,  in  the  month  of  April,  numbers  of  men  were  struck  down  by  the  fierce  sun.    T^ej 
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were  bronght  to  the  field  hospital,  and  laid  out  in  rows,  quite  unconscious ;  they  were 
clad  in  thick  red  coats  with  leathern  stocks  (thej  wore  them  in  those  days). 

They  were  treated  with  free  douching  with  the  Bhisty's  mussuck,  and  all  recovered 
except  one  or  two  who  had  been  bled  when  they  were  struck  down. 

In  one  case,  that  of  a  general  officer,  flagellation  with  a  sweeper's  broom  was  effective 
in  rousing.  Mustard  poultices  to  the  body  and  legs,  and  stimukting  enemata,  with  a 
diffusible  stimulant  by  the  mouth,  in  some  cases  were  useful. 

When  I  say  such  cases  recovered,  I  refer  to  the  reaction  at  the  time.  In  some 
there  were  consecutive  symptoms  of  fever,  cephalalgia,  &c.  And,  could  we  trace  their 
subsequent  history,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  complete  recovery  never  took  place, 
but  that  some  chronic  intra-cranial  mischief  was  established. 

Exposure  to  the  sun  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  in  future  ^  and,  unless 
recovery  has  been  complete  and  rapid,  the  sufferer  should  be  removed  to  a  cohler  climate, 
where  he  must  be  protected  from  all  excitement,  mental  or  physical,  and  continued  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  excess  of  every  kind.  In,  severe  cases  of  thermic  fever,  the 
object  b  to  reduce  temperature  as  speedily  as  possible,  before  tissue  changes  have  taken 
place.  The  hyper-pyrexia  is  due  not  only  to  the  direct  action  of  heat  on  the  tissues,  but 
to  pyrexia  caused  by  vaso-motor  disturbance,  and  therefore  quinine  and  morphia  used 
hypodermically  ha? e  been  thought  to  produce  good  results  by  their  power  of  reducing 
blood  pressure.  The  quinine  probably  may  do  so,  the  ad? antage  of  morphia  I  should 
think  questionable. 

Bleeding  has  been  abandoned,  except  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases.  The  congested 
vivid  skin,  the  coma  and  stertor  which  suggested  it,  do  so  no  longer,  as  a  general  rule, 
though  there  are  cases  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  relieve  a  labouring  right  heart,  and 
prevent  suffocation.  In  ordinary  cases,  though  temporary  relief  may  have  been  afforded 
by  it,  the  improvement  has  been  transient,  and  followed  by  relapse  into  a  more  fatal 
condition. 

No  absolute  rule  should  be  laid  down  in  this  or  any  other  disease ;  it  may,  for 
reasons  above  mentioned,  be  the  lesser  evil,  and  therefore  adopted. 

Each  case  must  be  treated  on  its  own  merits.  Treatment  generally  consists  in  cold 
affusion  and  the  application  of  ice,  care  being  observed  not  to  reduce  the  body  tempe- 
rature too  low.    A  thermometer  will  guide  in  this  respect. 

Depression  of  the  body  temperature  below  the  normal  standard  for  too  long  would 
be  dangerous,  and  therefore  should  be  avoided.  The  bowels  should  be  relieved  by  pur- 
gatives or  enemata. 

Sinapisms  to  chest  may  be  usefuL 

Blisters  are  sometimes  applied  to  the  neck,  but  rarely,  I  should  think,  with  any 
benefit.  In  the  epileptiform  convulsions,  inhalation  of  chloroform  may  be  useful,  but  it 
must  be  carefully  watched. 

The  earliest  and  most  severe  symptoms  having  subsided,  the  fever  which  follows 
must  be  treated  on  ordinary  principles.  As  the  case  progresses,  symptoms  of  intra-cranial 
mischief  may  supervene,  indicating  meningeal  inflammation.  Iodide  of  potassium 
and  counter-irritation  may  be  of  service.  As  a  rule  it  is  most  desirable  that  one  who 
has  so  suffered  should  not  return — at  least  for  a  considerable  period  after  he  has  appa- 
rently recovered— to  a  hot  climate,  and  that  he  should  always  be  guarded  against  heat, 
overwork,  exhaustion,  anxiety,  and  errors  m  diet. 

The  sequeltD  of  sunstroke  are  often  very  diBtressing,  rendering  the  patient  a  source 
of  much  anxiety  to  himself  and  to  his  friends. 

The  less  severe  symptoms,  such  as  those  of  the  slighter  form  of  meningitis,  or  of 
cerebral  change,  occasionally  pass  away  after  protracted  residence  in  a  cold  climate. 
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They  ar^  bowever,  frequently  the  cause  of  saffering,  danger,  and  shortening  of  life,  and 
form  some  of  the  saddest  proofs  of  the  danger  of  residence  in  tropical  countries. 

The  time  at  my  disposal  is  too  short  to  allow  of  justice  being  done  to  the  Tarioos 
authorities  on  this  subject.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  and  these  remarks  had  extended 
beyond  a  few  practical  observations,  the  outcome  of  personal  obseryation  in  India 
and  Bnrmah,  I  should  have  referred  to  your  own  valuable  contributions ;  and  to  those  of 
the  late  Mr.  M.  Hill,  and  of  Dr.  Barclay,  to  the  valuable  description  by  onr  own  and 
highest  authority  on  all  tropical  disease.  Professor  Maclean;  but  especially  to  the 
thoughtful,  scientific,  and  most  valuable  work  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  a 
monograph  which  contains  a  most  exhaustive  description  of  the  etiology,  pathology,  and 
treatment  of  insolation  in  all  its  forms  or  phases. 

DISCUSSION. 

Inspector  General  Maclean,  Netley:  objected  to  the  use  of  the  term  apoplexy  applied 
to  this  disease,  as  wrong  in  pathology  and  leading  to  grave  errors  in  practice.  Dr.  Mac- 
lean adverted  to  the  danger  of  tight  clothing  and  accoutrements,  and  gave  a  striking 
example  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  98th  Regiment,where  the  men  being  dressed,  when  called 
on  for  exertion  at  a  military  operation  in  China,  in  tight  clothing  and  accoutrements, 
had  great  mortality  from  sunstroke ;  while  two  other  regiments,  dressed  in  a  more  easy 
manner,  -did  not  suffer  at  all.  Dr.  Maclean  touched  on  the  effect  of  exhaustion  after  long 
marches  leading  to  suppression  of  the  action  of  the  skin  and  kidneys,  and  of  alcohol  in 
increasing  the  liability  to  insolation.  Dr.  Maclean  then  gave  some  interesting  historical 
examples  of  the  disease  in  European  armies,  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  famous  march 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  lost  150  men  in  one  day  from  this  disease,  Field-Marshal 
Dawn  on  the  same  day  having  also  lost  200  men  from  the  same  cause. 

Dr.  Norman  Cheyebs,  London:  referred  to  the  prevalence  of  sunstroke  in  India  and 
America.  It  is  most  important  that  we  should  observe  and  define  individual  constitution  ia 
sunstroke.  A  surgeon  who  has  served  in  the  tropics  is  warned  by  his  own  sensations  that 
on  certain  hot  days  cases  of  sunstroke  will  occur ;  but,  on  sunstroke  days,  only  those 
who  suffer  from  some  constitutional  fault  are  liable  to  be  attacked.  Many  cases  of  so- 
called  insolation  are  really  cases  of  malarious  fever,  the  hot  stage  happening  to  occur  on 
a  sunstroke  day.  Many  cases  of  sunstroke  are  really  cases  of  alcoholic  poisoning.  Some 
are  cholsmiaor  uraemia,  or  both.  Some  are  cholera.  I  have  never  seen  extravasation  of 
blood,  or  true  apoplexy,  in  these  cases.  It  is  a  prophylactic  necessity  to  prevent  cutaneous 
action  from  being  checked  by  any  cause  except  cold.  Are  the  Mongolian  people  of  India 
liable  to  sunstroke,  or  are  they  exempt  as  negroes  are  P 

Dr.  Chbistie,  late  of  Zanzibar,  during  some  years'  experience  of  the  sequelseof  sun- 
stroke, is  satisfied  that  its  after-effects  are  not  sufficiently  understood.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases,  after  an  attack,  the  mental  capacity  is  so  far  interfered  with  as 
to  render  a  roan  quite  unfit  ever  to  return  to  a  hot  climate.  The  pathological  changes 
fully  bear  out  the  views  of  the  author  of  the  paper.  In  three  or  four  cases  I  have 
met  with  a  remarkable  growth  of  spicule  of  bone  from  the  skull,  with  thickening  and 
opacity  of  the  membranes.  In  one  case  epileptiform  convulsions,  with  compb'cations 
of  mania,  resulted. 

Dr.  Yakdbll,  Louisville,  Kentucky:  I  quite  agree  with  my  learned  friend 
as  to  the  several  points  so  well  put  in  his  very  excellent  paper  on  sunstroke.    In 
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America,  the  white  race  suffers  orach  more  than  the  black  from  sunstroke.  The  negro 
bears  the  sun's  heat  better  than  the  white  man.  Whether  this  is  due  to  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  greater  actiritj  of  the  negro's  skin,  or  not,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.  The  n^pro  who  works  in  the  harvest  field  and  in  the  cotton  field  very  rarely  suffers 
from  sunstroke.  When  he  removes  to  the  city,  and  there  lives  in  crowded  houses  and 
dose  rooms,  and  is  subjected  to  the  same  influences  which  demoralize  the  white  man,  and 
becomes  loose  and  irregular  in  his  habits,  committing  excesses  in  eating,  but  more  especi- 
aUy  in  drinking,  he  then  becomes  liable  to  sunstroke.  Yet  the  negro  remains  under  even 
these  circumstances  better  able  to  withstand  the  evil  effects  of  heat  than  the  white  man 
working  by  his  side.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  genuine  sunstroke 
from  which  the  individual  ever  perfectly  recovered — some  twist,  some  evil  remained. 
His  physical  strength,  his  mental  force,  his  moral  powers,  were  lessened  or  altered.  As  to 
treatment,  the  profession  in  America  was  fairly  agreed  that  cold,  applied  so  as  to  reduce 
the  temperature  in  the  quickest  possible  manner,  was  in  the  main  most  likely  to  be 
successful. 

Surgeon  Major  Staples,  A.M.D. :  I  served  at  Nowshera,  one  of  the  stations  men- 
tioned by  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  as  having  a  bad  reputation  for  heat  apoplexy,  or  insolation, 
and  I  witnessed  there  in  1867  an  epidemic  of  the  disease.  A  history  of  that  outbreak  was 
published  in  the  Army  Medical  Reports  for  the  year  1868.  Before  I  refer  to  it,  however, 
I  should  like  to  say  a  word  concerning  the  other  conditions  under  which  the  author  of  the 
paper  has  considered  the  effects  of  heat  in  the  tropics;  and  firstly,  as  regards  heat 
exhaustion.  Instances  of  this,  with  insensibility,  are  less  frequent  in  India  than 
might  be  supposed,  but  I  can  recollect  a  very  characteristic  case.  In  the  hottest 
part  of  the  year  1875,  I,  with  two  other  officers,  accompanied  the  then  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal  in  a  ride  from  Shillong  to  Gowhatti,  in  Assam,  a  distance 
of  over  sixty  miles.  We  started  after  early  breakfast,  and  the  journey  was  com- 
pleted in  about  eight  hours.  All  was  well  while  we  galloped  through  the  Shillong 
uplands,  but  when  we  descended  into  the  lower  ranges  bordering  the  valley  the  heat 
became  intense,  and  one  of  the  party  (a  very  stout  officer  of  police)  soon  showed  signs  of 
exhaustion.  He  persevered,  however,  but  after  some  miles  in  a  narrow  and  close  valley 
he  succumbed,  and  fell  from  his  horse  insensible.  I  came  up  in  three  or  four  minutes, 
and  found  him  quite  unconscious,  very  pale,  and  breathing  heavily.  Fortunately  a 
stream  ran  close  by,  and  taking  his  £llwood  helmet,  I  filled  it  with  water  and  douched 
him  freely  over  the  head  and  chest.  After  a  few  such  applications  he  became  com- 
pletely conscious,  and  after  a  little  rest  was  sufficiently  well  to  be  brought  into  Gowhatti 
in  a  d(^-cart.  The  above  is  a  good  example  of  exhaustion  from  great  heat.  Clinically, 
it  is  of  value,  as  pointing  to  the  condition  of  the  heart — viz.,  loaded  with  fat,  judging 
from  the  rest  of  the  body.  Death  by  syncope  from  heat  would  appear  to  be  but  an 
aggravated  form  of  the  foregoing.  In  Bareilly  (Rohilkund),  in  the  hot  season  of  1871, 
on  a  very  dose  morning,  a  soldier  of  the  25th  Regiment,  while  employed  in 
the  regimental  workshop,  becoming  overpowered  by  the  heat,  suddenly  fell  down 
and  expired.  I  saw  him  within  a  minute,  but  life  was  completely  extinct.  I 
found  upon  inquiry  that  he  was  not  previously  considered  to  be  in  ill  health,  but  a  post- 
mortem examination  discovered  a  very  fatty  heart.  There  was  no  other  lesion  whatever. 
Sunstroke,  so-called,  or  that  condition  where  men  are  suddenly  struck  down  insensible  by 
the  sun's  rays,  I  have  never  seen  in  India,  but  I  have  met  wilh  cases  in  this  country 
They  occurred  in  soldiers  who  had  previously  served  in  India,  and  who  had  suffered  from 
malarious  fevers  in  that  country.  In  one  case  which  occurred  on  parade  at  Woolwich  in 
1877,  the  return  to  consciousness  was  very  slow,  and  was  accompanied  by  insomnia  and  by 
Part  n.  00 
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loss  of  recent  memory.  The  man  could  g^?e  an  account  of  himself  up  to  the  time  of  being 
struck  down,  but  of  what  happened  to  him  afterwards  his  mind  was  a  complete  blank.  This 
lasted  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  ultimately  yielded  to  full  doses  of  potassium  bromide.  The 
pathology  of  this  condition  may,  perhaps,  be  likened  to  shock  or  concussion  from  other 
causes.  Insolation  has  appeared  to  me  to  depend  not  so  much  upon  an  accidental  rise  of 
temperature  as  upon  a  prolongation  of  a  high  temperature.  This  was  the  case  at  Nowahen, 
in  1867,  when  the  hot  winds  blew  without  intermission,  day  or  night,  from  the  19th  to 
the  30th  of  June,  the  thermometer  remaining  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time  above  blood 
heat.  I  thought  I  could  recognize  premonitory  symptoms  in  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  oases, 
and  my  conclusion  was  that  the  surgeon's  best  efforts  should  be  directed  to  their  treatment, 
and  thus  to  the  prevention  of  the  disease,  for  the  ktter  appeared,  when  fully  developed,  to 
be  little  amenable  to  treatment.  I  have  only  further  to  call  attention  to  Uie  remarks  of 
some  previous  speakers,  who  have  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  no  blood  is  found  in  the 
brain  in  this  disease,  post  mortem.  No  doubt  this  is  accurate ;  but  yet  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  blood  serum  b  usually  present  in  the  brain  ventricles.  If  the  case  soon 
terminates  fatally,  the  quantity  is  small ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  is  a  pro- 
longed one,  the  amount  will  be  considerahie. 

Deputy  Surgeon  General  Ewa&t,  Brighton :  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
to  the  importance  of  employing  cold  iced  baths  in  the  treatment  of  heat  stroke,  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  body.  At  the  general  hospital  in  Calcutta  he  had 
thus  seen  patients  restored  from  profound  insensihility  to  consciousness  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  bath  is  only  applicable  where  there  is  augmented  temperature.  It  is  useless  in 
coup'de-soleil,  where  at  the  beginning  there  is  a  collapse  and  reduction  of  temperatore 
from  shock  and  paralysis  of  the  great  nerve  centres. 

Sir  Joseph  Fatbbb,  London  :  thanked  the  meeting  for  the  manner  in  whidi  they  had 
received  his  paper.  All  confirmed  what  he  had  said.  There  was  nothing  to  reply  to,  ex- 
cepting that  probably  Mongolians,  if  exposed  to  the  same  amount  of  heat  in  the  hot  winds, 
would  suffer  like  other  natives  of  India.  Dark  races  bear  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  better 
than  Europeans,  but,  if  exposed  to  a  high  enough  air  temperature,  suffer  like  others. 

The  Pbxsidbht  :  Dr.  Chevers  has  asked  me  to  make  some  observations  on  the  cases 
of  sunstroke  respecting  which  I  published  a  paper  while  in  India.  My  observations  on 
sunstroke  in  India  were  made  only  in  one  locality — viz.,  in  Barrackpore.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  results  of  experience  in  this  trying  affection,  under  almost  every  kind  of  expo- 
sure and  in  all  the  chief  parts  of  India,  have  been  brou^^t  before  the  meeting  by  aurgeens 
of  the  highest  eminence  and  of  the  greatest  experience  in  tropical  diseases,  and  I  fed 
I  should  be  taking  up  the  time  of  the  meetmg  with  little  advantage  if  I  were  to  attempt 
to  prolong  the  discussion  which  has  been  so  ably  conducted  by  others  who  have  had  s 
far  wider  field  of  observation  of  sunstroke  than  I  have  had. 


Medical  Preparation  for  Action,  and  the  Management  of  the 

Sick  and  Wounded  on  Board  Ship. 

Inspector-General  John  D.  Macdonald^  F.R.S.,  B.N.,  Netley. 

Mb.  Pbesident,  &o., — ^The  task  which  I  have  set  myself  for  the  present  occasicui  is  to 
open  up  the  seventh  or  last  subject  on  the  list  for  discussion  in  this  section  of  the  Inter- 
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national  Medical  Ck>ngre8s,  and  which  is  stated  to  be,  '*  On  the  best  system  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  men  wounded  in  action  on  board  modem  ships  of  war** 

Notwithstanding  ail  that  has  been  done  in  the  military  senrioe,  of  late  years,  to  perfect 
the  principles  and  means  of  dealing  with  the  sick  and  wonnded  in  time  of  action,  so  as  to 
mitigate  the  immediate  e?ils  of  wiurfare  as  much  as  possible,  yery  little  has  been  done  to 
give  system  and  uniformity  to  the  efforts  of  naval  medical  officers  to  fulfil  the  same 
humane  and  important  purpose  during  action  at  sea. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  conditions  of  naval  and  military  warfare  are  so  essentially 
different  as  to  have  but  little  in  common.  Thus,  the^rhip  is  at  once  the  encampment, 
the  fighiing  ground,  and  the  hospital ;  all  of  which  are,  more  or  less,  widely  separated  in 
operations  ashore.  Also  a  much  larger  provision  for  casualties  is  usually  required  in  the 
military,  than  in  the  naval  service. 

In  all  our  past  naval  history  infinitely  more  loss  has  been  occasioned  by  preventible 
disease  than  by  the  shot  and  shell  of  the  enemy.  It  is  with  this  latter  loss,  however, 
that  we  have  most  to  do  at  the  present  time,  and,  in  particular,  the  best  means  of  meeting 
all  contingencies  connected  with  it. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  many  naval  medical  officers,  who  have  seen  much  service,  and 
consequently  ought  to  be  more  competent  than  myself  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
think  that  no  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  general  adoption.  Thus,  it  will  be 
found  that  even  ships  differ  in  form  and  in  their  whole  organization  and  internal  resources 
80  that  rules  that  might  be  suitable  to  one,  would  be  quite  inapplicable  to  another. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  this  argument  does  not  afford  sufficient^  grounds  for 
supposing  that  no  rules  are  at  all  necessary,  and  that  no  practical  benefit  can  arise  from 
the  attempt  to  establish  a  more  methodical  system  than  the  merely  traditional  and 
capricious  one  at  present  in  existence.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  anticipate  the  most 
happy  results  &om  the  issue  of  more  definite  instructions  in  relation  to  the  preparation 
for  action,  the  duties  of  the  medical  officers  themselves,  and  the  staff  of  the  "  sick  bay," 
as  well  as  the  duties  of  non-combatant  officers  and  men,  whose  most  useful  employment 
during  action  would  be  to  afford  all  the  assistance  they  oould  give  to  the  medical  officers, 
not  out  of  compliment,  but  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  by  a  prescribed  law. 

If,  however,  a  good  reason  for  the  increase  of  the  medical  staff  by  the  appointment 
of  trained  nurses,  and  bearers  should  be  wanting,  it  is  the  old  standing  rule  m  the 
Navy  that  the  duty  of  all  persons  borne  on  the  ship's  books  should  be  strictly  confined  to 
those  of  their  special  ranks  and  ratings. 

Moreover,  if  fighting  is  to  be  vigorously  maintained,  in  action  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  replacement  of  "  gun  numbers "  killed  or  disabled ;  for  if  two  men  at 
least  are  required  to  carry  off  one,  the  loss  of  one  third  of  a  gun's  crew  would,  in  effect, 
silence  the  gun. 

It  has  usually  been  found  in  naval  engagements  that,  although  efficient  means  may 
be  provided  for  the  transport  of  wounded  from  one  deck  to  another,  the  seamen  will 
naturally  take  the  management  into  their  own  hands;  and  thus  patients  have  been 
passed  below  in  the  ordinary  unaided  way,  almost  like  magic,  and  apparently  without 
having  sustained  any  further  injury.  This  is  certainly  an  important  fact ;  and  it  is  satis- 
factory for  naval  medical  officers  to  know  that  they  are  surrounded  by  men  whose  nauti- 
cal training  gives  them  activity  of  frame  and  readiness  of  hand,  guided  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  mechanical  powers,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  class  whatever. 
Perhaps  it  is  on  this  very  account  that  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  *' Naval 
Hospital  Corps "  has  been  so  little  felt  in  the  past,  while  such  an  auxiliary  as  the 
*'  Army  Hospital  Corps  "  had  long  been  needed  before  that  body  was  first  organized  in 
the  sister  service. 
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Manning  and  arming  boats  constitutes  an  evolution  of  much  importance,  as  in  actual 
warfare  it  is  usually  called  into  requisition.  In  tbe  ''  Boat  Signal  Book,"  p.  xix.,  it  is 
provided  that  the  senior  officer's  ship  of  the  boats  summoned  by  signal,  and  the  captain 
of  each  ship,  whose  boats  contain  more  than  eighty  men,  is  to  send  a  fast  pulling 
boat  in  addition,  havmg  a  medical  officer  on  board,  to  attend  in  rear  of  the  line ;  and  this 
is  repeated  at  p.  xxv.  article  3  thus : — "  A  fast  pulling  boat  with  the  medical  officers  will 
attend  in  rear  of  the  line." 

At  p.  xxvi.  article  8,  op.  cit,  it  is  specified  that,  according  to  the  exercise  or  service 
on  which  men  may  be  ordered  to  proceed,  additional  men  will  be  told  off  to  oanj  pro- 
visions, spare  ammunition,  and  stretchers  for  the  wounded;  but  no  particulars  are 
given  as  to  the  nature  of  these  stretchers. 

From  the  preliminary  chapter  of  the  *'  Manual  of  Qunnery  for  the  Fleet "  we  learn  that 
a  case  for  small  stores  is  to  be  carried  by  boom  boats  and  smaller  boats,  containing,  amongst 
other  things,  two  tourniquets,  and  that  each  division  of  boats  will  have  a  medical  officer. 
The  quotations  just  given  embrace  perhaps  all  the  written  law  on  the  subject ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  up  to  the  present,  medical  officers  engaged  in  such  service  have 
followed  their  own  views  and  instincts,  in  making  provision  for  the  exigencies  of  each 
particular  case. 

The  conventional  instructions  that  I  have  received  and  compiled  for  my  own  guidance 
are  the  following,  and,  with  some  slight  modifications  in  different  ships,  are  those  vhich 
are  generally  adopted  in  the  naval  service : — 

In  Cote  of  Action  or  Fire  the  medical  officer  should  immediately  proceed  to  the  sick 
bay,  and,  after  mustering  the  sick,  send  such  as  are  at  all  fit  for  duty  in  such  heavf 
emergency  to  their  quarters,  reporting  his  having  done  so  to  the  commanding  officer. 
He  should  then  select  the  absolutely  helpless,  and  have  them  conveyed  to  a  place  0  I 
safety  appointed  by  the  Executive.  Or  taking  charge  of  them  to  their  boats,  in  case  of 
fire  necessitating  such  a  proceeding,  he  is  to  see  that  the  sick  are  so  distributed  as  to  be 
under  medical  supervision,  when  two  or  more  medical  officers  are  borne. 

In  case  of  action,  men,  not  absolutely  helpless,  should  be  utilised  to  sling  hanunocks 
where  they  can  be  safely  placed,  provide  fresh  and  salt  water,  sand  and  swabs  in  the 
cockpit,  and  afford  assistance  to  the  inferior  sick  bay  men. 

For  General  Quarters,  a  drawer  should  be  set  apart  in  the  dispensary  to  contain  a 
number  of  bandages  of  different  kinds,  calico,  strapping,  towels,  tourniquets,  waxed 
ligatures,  &c.,  and  it  may  remain  always  in  readiness.  This  drawer,  together  with  a  tray 
containing  carbolic  acid,  tincture  of  opium,  chloral,  chloroform,  olive  oil,  &c.,  and  sick 
bay  beds,  with  clean  sheets,  should  be  conveyed  to  the  cockpit.  The  operating  table  b  then 
to  be  set  up,  and  a  large  tray,  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  placed  conveniently  for  instru- 
ments, &c. 

Drinking  water  and  vessels  are  to  be  provided  by  the  convalescent  sick  told  off  for  the 
purpose. 

The  captain's  clerk  is  usually  employed  taking  notes,  but  the  chaplain,  naval  instructor, 
assistant  paymaster,  and  the  clerks  of  the  ship  are  supposed  to  render  any  assistance  they 
can  afford  to  the  medical  staff. 

To  recapitulate  briefly  what  has  been  said,  and  as  a  guide  to  any  discussion  that  may 
follow,  I  would  specify  the  five  following  particulars,  as  demanding  special  attention,  viz. : — 
1. — ^The  selection  of  a  suitable  place  for  the  reception  of  wounded. 
2. — ^The  means  of  conveying  wounded  men  safely  from  one  part  of  a  ship  to  another, 
from  aloft,  or  from  deck  to  deck. 

3. — The  necessity  of  dealing  immediately  with  cases  brought  under  the  care  of  the 
medical  staff. 

4. — The  final  disposal  of  cases  after  operation  or  the  dressing  of  wounds. 
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5.  The  organization  of  the  medical  staff,  trained  nurses  and  bearers,  and  the  assign- 
ment of  definite  duties  to  non-combatant  officers,  &c. 

We  have  to  consider  further,  under  the  second  head,  the  means  of  traruyorting  the 
wounded — 

1. — ^From  aloft. 

2. — From  deck  to  deck. 

3. — From  place  to  place  on  the  same  deck. 

Introductory  Remarks. — **  The  greater  number  of  wounds  inflicted  by  contending 
armies,"  says  Mr.  Hutchinson,  "  are  those  arising  from  grape  shot  and  musket  balls ; 
whereas  in  naval  engagements  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact  in  an  increased  ratio ; 
for  the  wounds  received  in  ships  of  war  are  generally  produced,  either  by  the  direct 
stroke  of  a  cannon  shot  of  large  dimensions,  or,  what  is  still  more  lamentable,  by  ragged 
fragments  of  timber  violently  rent  from  the  planks  or  beams  of  the  ship,  impelled  by 
balls  infinitely  larger  than  any  ever  employed  in  fields  of  battle.'*  If,  then,  means  of 
ambolance  are  necessary  in  the  military  service,  they  would  be  doubly  so  in  the  naval,  in 
which  at  all  times,  as  well  as  in  action,  wounds  and  injuries  are  usually  of  a  more  severe 
and  formidable  character. 

At  the  battle  of  Algiers,*  under  Lord  Exmouth,  our  losses  were  admitted  to  be  rela- 
tively greater  than  in  other  previous  naval  engagements,  and  therefore  the  medical  records 
of  that  action  are  of  much  importance  in  the  statistical  way.  Exclusive  of  the  killed,  the 
number  of  wounded  was  about  600,  of  whom  55,  or  just  under  10  per  cent.,  were  cases 

for  amputation. 

Fig.  52. 


Bowline. 


Running 
bowline. 


Clove-hitch. 


Bowline  on  the 
bight. 


A  Grummet 


Ambulance,  or  apparatus  for  transport,  of  any  definite  kind  was  only  said  to  have 
been  employed  in  some  of  the  ships.  It  was  simply  in  the  form  of  the  service  cot,  slung 
in  the  ordinary  way.    It  was,  however,  admitted  to  have  been  of  very  great  utility 

*  The  ships  engaged  were  five  shipe  of  the  line,  and  six  frigates  and  smaller  vessels. 
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and  deserving  of  general  adoption,  instead  of  the  rude  mode  of  conveyance  hitheria 
practbed. 

] . — In  many  instances,  men  severely  wonnded  in  the  tops  have  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  deck  with  little  or  no  assistance,  bat  it  is  obvious  that  efficient  means  of  slinging  'or 
lowering  badly  wounded  men  from  aloft  is  an  important  desideratum. 

With  the  ropes  ready  to  hand  in  the  tops,  the  top  men  are  never  at  a  loss  how  to 
extemporize  a  sling  to  lower  a  disabled  comrade  to  the  deck  in  safety. 

The  more  important  knots  in  use  for  this  purpose  are  (1)  the  '^simple  botoline**  (2) 
the  *' running  bowline''  (3)  the  " bofcline  on  the  bight''  and,  (4)  the  ** elove-hitcA" ; 
illustrations  of  which  are  given  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  52). 

A  grummet  (5),  or  continuous  ring  of  left  handed*  yams,  of  reasonable  thickness, 
and  about  a  yard  and  a  half  in  length,  when  extended  in  one  direction,  makes  an  excellent 
sling,  or  soft  chain  of  rope,  by  which,  with  a  rope's  end  passed  through  the  loops,  as  shown 
in  the  drawing  (Fig.  53),  and  then  secured  above  with  a  bowline  knot,  a  wounded  man 
may  be  safely  lowered  to  the  deck  from  aloft. 

Pig.  53. 


2. — ^The  term  '*  Ambulance  lift "  was  suggested  to  me  by  Professor  Longmore,  C.B., 
the  President  of  the  Section,  as  an   appropriate  name  for  any  apparatus  by  which 

*  To  obviate  the  tendency  to  twist  or  kink.   Gunners'  rope  is  always  left-handed  for 
the  same  reason. 
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the  wounded  may  be  conveniently  either  raised  or  lowered  from  one^  deck  to  another. 
The  earliest  appliance  for  this  purpose  wa»  the  "service  cot,"  slung  with  a  pole  and 
span,  or  by  other  simple  means ;  but  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  usually  small  size  of 
the  hatches  and  the  large  size  of  the  cot  must  render  it  a  matter  of  great  diflQculty  to 
pass  it  from  deck  to  deck  without  so  altering  its  level  as  to  endanger  the  patient  and 
cause  him  much  pain  that  might  otherwise  be  avoided. 

The  service  cot  is  at  least  six  feet  long  by  twenty-eight  inches  wide,  so,  if  inclined  in 
any  direction  from  the  horizontal  position,  the  patient  is  liable  to  slide  within  it  by 
gravitation,  and  thus  suffer  all  the  inconvenience  and  injury  that  may  be  easily  imagined 
to  occur  under  particular  conditions.  To  obviate  the  evil  alluded  to,  Dr.  Albert  C. 
Gorgas,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  has  invented  a  small  cot  with  a  double  inclined  plane, 
and  a  breast  band  for  further  security  (Fig.  54). 


Ajnbulance  Got^  invented  by  Dr.  Gorgas. 

The  flexion  of  the  legs  over  the  double  inclined  plane  permits  of  the  shortening  of 
the  cot  to  five  feet  eight  inches,  and,  as  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  canvas  sides 
embrace  the  patient  closely,  it  is  narrowed  so  as  to  be  but  twenty-one  inches  wide.  Two 
loops  of  canvas,  fourteen  inches  long,  are  nailed  to  the  under  surface  of  the  upper  cross- 
piece,  and  are  brought  over  the  top.  Through  these  loops  the  breast-band  is  passed, 
and,  the  loops  being  movable,  the  band  accommodates  itself  to  aU  sizes  of  men. 

The  patient  being  placed  in  the  cot,  the  upper  end  of  the  latter  is  raised  to  the 
proper  angle  by  a  whip;  the  foot  of  the  cot,  by  a  line  attached  to  it,  in  the  hands  of 
a  man,  is  swung  over  the  hatch,  and  allowed  to  pass  through  it,  and  the  whole  apparatus 
is  lowered  together  at  the  proper  inclination. 

In  this  ambulance  cot  the  sliding  down  of  the  occupant  is  arrested  by  the  buttocks 
and  thighs  being  supported  by  the  upper  surface  of  the  double-inclined  plane,  and  his 
body  is  still  further  held  by  the  chest  band. 

"In  the  common  cots  used  on  board  the  JuattUa,  this  arrangement,"  says  the 
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inventor,  "  was  a  complete  snecess.  In  the  first  day's  bombardment,  when  thirteen  men 
were  wounded  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun,  much  delay  was  avoided  in  getting  them  below,  by 
the  excellent  working  of  the  ambulance  cot ;  and  the  propriety  of  having  two^  so  that  the 
whip  had  only  to  be  unhooked  from  the  empty  one  on  its  return  to  the  upper  deck,  and 
applied  to  the  other,  in  which  a  wounded  man  was  already  to  be  sent  below,  was 
clearly  shown. 

Fig.  55. 


The  "Ambulance  Li/f'  (Fig.  55)  1  have  now  to  describe  was  devised  by  myself,  to  super- 
sede the  use  of  the  service  cot  at  general  quarters  in  H.M.S.  Lord  Warden,  and  it  has  been 
found  very  useful  in  transferring  patients  from  one  ship  to  another  while  at  sea. 

An  ordinary  hammock  is  utilized  for  the  purpose,  the  clews  and  lanyards  remaining 
intact.  A  short  and  rounded  piece  of  wood,  or  "  ham  pin,'*  so  called,  having  a  lani 
yard  secured  to  each  end,  is  placed  transversely  beneath  the  hammock,  so  as  to  correspond 
with  the  bend  of  the  knee  of  the  occupant.  We  thus  obtain  three  points  of  suspension 
from  a  short  pole,  furnished  with  a  span,  having  a  tbimble  in  the  middle,  to  be  connected 


Fig.  5S. 


Ambulance  Lift,  or  Lowering  Apparatus,  for  the  Tops. 
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with  the  lower  block  of  a  doable  whip,  which  should  be  fornisbed  with  a  hook  at  both 
ends. 

The  "  ham  pin,"  answers  the  purpose  of  the  double-inclined  plane  noticed  in  the 
ambulance  cot. 

A  long  journey  might  be  undertaken  with  great  comfort  in  an  apparatus  of  this 
description,  attached  to  a  pole  seven  or  eight  feet  long. 

At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878  (Group  YI.,  Class  XIY.)  a  new  method  of  transport 
for  the  wounded  on  board  ship  during  action  was  exhibited  by  Dr.  J.  Mar^chal,  principal 
medical  officer  of  the  Fort  of  Brest. 

A  wood  engraving,  illustrating  this  method,  I  have  unfortunately  mislaid,  but  the 
scheme  is  simply,  first,  to  secure  the  patient  in  a  hammock,  rendered  unyielding  by 
splints  and  straps,  and  then  to  slide  it  down  from  deck  to  deck  by  means  of  a  kind  of 
shoot,  arranged  so  as  to  hold  an  oblique  position,  extending  from  the  fore-combing  of  the 
hatchway  downwards  and  backwards  to  the  deck  below,  where  it  is  received  by  persons 
appointed  for  the  purpose. 

3. — ^The  different  kinds  of  stretchers,  either  recommended  or  in  use,  need  scarcely  be 
spoken  of  here ;  sufficient  to  say  that  the  simpler  they  are  the  better.  The  supply  will  be 
more  liberal,  and  they  will  be  more  easily  replaced,  as  well  as  less  likely  to  get  out  of  order. 

With  the  arrangement  Fig.  56,  which  should  be  always  at  hand  in  the  tops,  a  man  six 
feet  high  may  be  easily  lowered  through  a  hatchway  only  four  feet  in  diameter,  without 
altering  his  original  position,  the  longitudinal  axis  being  at  an  angle  of  30°  with  the 
horizon. 

DISCUSSION. 

Eleet  Surgeon  Llotd,  R.N.,  London:  while  entirely  agreeing  with  Dr.  Macdonald  in 
most  of  his  suggestions,  expressed  his  belief  in  the  impracticability  of  carrying  out  fixed 
rules  for  the  locality  for  the  first  treatment  of  the  wounded,  or  for  their  transport  thither 
during  action,  in  modem  ships  of  war.  The  types  and  internal  arrangements  of  these 
ships  now  differ  so  widely,  and  are  changing  so  rapidly,  that  these  matters  must  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  commanding  and  medical  officers  in  each  individual  case. 
For  instance,  in  the  last  ship  in  which  he  had  served  the  gun  deck  was  long  and  narrow, 
and  so  obstructed  for  the  carriage  of  wounded  during  action,  by  the  machinery  of  the 
modem  guns,  &c.,  that  it  was  necessaty  to  have  two  stations  for  first  treatment  of  the 
wounded,  one  forward  and  the  other  aft ;  these  were  in  the  lower  sick  berth  and  ward- 
room,  and  were  so  cut  off  from  each  other  that  the  medical  officers  and  assistants  had  to 
be  separated  into  two  parties.  Two  sets  of  bearers  and  ambulances  had  to  be  provided,  one 
at  each  extremity  of  the  gun  deck,  each  working  over  half  the  space.  As  regards  Dr. 
Gorgas's  ambulance  cot,  he  had  had  the  description  of  it  by  him  for  about  twelve  years 
since  he  saw  it  first,  and  was  glad  at  last  to  have  had  the  opportunity  lately  of  trying  it 
practically.  From  an  experience  extending  over  a  year,  he  could  give  it  the  most 
unqualified  approval,  and  had  made  some  small  improvements  or  changes  in  minor 
details  from  the  cot  as  shown  in  Dr.  Macdonald's  drawing  exhibited,  tor  instance,  hinges 
on  the  double -inclined  plane  and  a  ratchet  on  the  lower  part  of  the  frame  made  it  better 
for  stowage.  Canvas  loops,  or  beckets,  five  inches  long,  fixed  to  each  comer  of  the 
frame,  served  as  handles  to  carry  it  by,  and  when  two  stretcher  poles,  three  feet  longer 
than  the  cot,  were  passed  through  these,  they  extended  eighteen  inches  at  each  end,  and 
served  as  handles,  thus  converting  the  cot  into  a  stretcher  for  carrying  the  wounded 
along  the  deck ;  on  arriving  at  a  hatchway  these  poles  were  withdrawn  and  the  cot  slid 
down  the  ladder  by  the  lanyard.  It  was  found  the  patient  was  safely  fixed  at  any  angle, 
The  breast  straps  in  two  parts,  appearing  in  the  sketch,  had  also  been  simplified.    A  plain 
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canvas  band,  two  and  a  half  inches  broad,  was  attached  inside  to  one  c^  the  angles  at  the 
head  of  the  frame,  and,  passing  round  the  man's  body  under  his  arms,  was  fastened  by  a 
toggle  to  a  loop  at  the  other  angle.  The  toggle  shipped  in  three  holes  in  the  strap,  to  auit 
different  sized  men;  it  could  thus  be  fastened  ahnost  instantaneously. 

Medical  Director  J.  M.  Bbowke,  U.S.  Navy :  in  endorsing  the  suggestions  of 
Inspector  General  Macdonald,  and  wishing  for  the  adoption  of  the  same,  recognized  the 
impracticability  of  a  fixed  system  of  transportation  of  the  wounded  during  battle, 
especially  in  yessels  of  the  smaller  class,  as  experience  exhibits  that  too  frequently  in  the 
excitement  of  battle  the  wounded  are  left  to  the  resources  of  their  comrades,  notwith- 
standing the  ample  provisions  made  prior  to  the  engagement.  He  mentioned  among  the 
ambulance  lifts  the  one  invented  by  Medical  Inspector  A.  C.  Gorgas,  (1.8.  Navy,  with 
subsequent  modifications,  which  lift  is  employed  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  fulfils  its 
purpose.  Allusion  was  made  to  a  recent  invention  of  Medical  Inspector  B.  F.  Gibbs, 
U.S.  Navy,  which  consists  of  an  ambulance  lift,  a  stretcher,  or  invalid  chair,  as  desired. 

Surgeon  General  Mouat,  V.C,  C.B.,  London :  I  did  not  hear  the  whole  of  Inspector- 
General  J.  D.  Macdonald's  paper,  and  have  not  had  time  to  make  myself  acquainted  with 
the  different  mechanical  contrivances  he  has  brought  before  us.  In  my  varied  services  on 
shore  and  board  ship,  it  was  my  fate,  when  in  medical  charge  of  a  regiment  proceeding 
to  the  Crimea,  to  find  myself  in  a  storm  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  with  several  fractures  to 
treat.  The  carcase  of  a  bullock  slung  in  the  rigging  broke  loose,  and  caused  something 
like  the  effects  of  a  shell  on  a  crowded  deck.  ,Had  I  possessed  any  of  the  contrivances 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Macdonald,  I  could  have  moved  and  treated  these  men  with  greater 
advantage. 

The  Pbesidskt  referred  to  the  defective  appliances  in  use  for  the  carriage  of  the 
wounded  on  board  ship  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  and  regretted  that  some  of  those 
now  described  were  not  then  in  use,  as  much  suffering  would  have  been  saved. 

Dr.  Macdonald,  Netley:  read  the  following  portion  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Davis, 
Fleet  Surgeon,  KN. : — 

"When  I  fitted  out  the  sick  berth  of  the  Audacious  for  service  on  the  China  Station 
in  1874, 1  had  made  for  me  an  ambulance  cot,  which  was  used  whenever  we  went  to 
general  quarters.  The  cot  is  the  invention  of  Dr.  Gorgas,  surgeon  of  the  United  States' 
Navy.  I  enclose  a  drawing  of  it,  and  a  copy  of  his  descriptive  letter  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Washington,  dated  December  6,  1869.  I  first 
saw  it  in  U.S.  S.  Brooklyn,  at  Lisbon,  and  was  struck  with  its  advantages  over  appli- 
ances of  the  like  nature,  and  convinced  of  its  usefulness.  A  hinge  on  the  double 
inclined  plane,  and  a  ratchet  on  the  cot  frame,  so  that  the  plane  can  be  made  level 
with  the  frame,  and  the  angle  of  the  plane  altered  to  suit  particular  cases,  are  obvious 
improvements.'* 

Fleet  Surgeon  Llotd,  Loudon:  could  not  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the 
letter  just  read,  that  "  the  power  of  altering  the  angle  of  the  double-inclined  plane  to  suit 
particular  cases"  was  an  improvement.  The  most  minute  directions  as  to  height  and  incli- 
nation of  the  plane  were  given  in  Dr.  Gorgas's  description ;  and  this  appeared  to  be 
almost  the  most  essential  part  of  the  cot.  The  angle  given  by  Dr.  Gbrgas,  while  fitted 
to  support  any  case  of  injury  to  the  lower  extremities,  contributed  chiefly  to  the  fixation 
of  the  injured  man  in  this  cot,  when  inclined  at  high  angles.  He  might  add  that  Dr. 
Browne  (Dr.  Gorgas's  colleague),  had  just  informed  him  that  Dr.  Gorgas  had  not  made 
any  change  in  this  particukr. 
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On  the  Special  Training  of  Subordinates — whether  Civil  or 
Military— for  Service  with  the  Medical  Department  of 
an  Army  in  the  Field;  and  the  Question  of  bringing 
Supplies  to  the  Ground  during,  or  immediately  after,  an 
Engagement. 

Surgeon  Major  Sandford  Moore,  A.M.D. 

I  may  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  bow  this  paper  originated. 
It  arose  out  of  a  request  on  the  part  of  no  less  a  distinguished  lady  than  Miss 
Nightingale  to  have  the  question  discussed  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  this  Section,  and 
the  President's  subsequent  invitation  to  me  to  consent  to  put  together  a  short  paper,  as 
he  was  good  enough  to  say  he  considered  this  would  be  the  best  way  of  leading  to  a 
practically  useful  result. 

A  single  glance  at  one  of  our  mobilization  tables  will  show  the  strength  of  the 
medical  service  of  an  army  on  a  war  footing.  To  an  army  corps  of  36,805  men  of  all 
ranks,  a  medical  department  of  2,516  officers  and  men  is  allowed  by  regulation — for  the 
purpose  of  succouring  the  wounded  during  action,  removing  them  to  the  field  hospitals, 
feeding,  nursing,  dothing,  sheltering  them,  carrying  out  their  transport  to  the  base  of 
operations,  and,  lastly,  embarking  them  on  board  hospital  ships  or  despatch  vessels  for 
conveyance  to  England.  This  number  is  made  up  of  about  280  officers  of  different 
kinds ;  train  officers,  officers  in  charge  of  stores,  but  principally  surgeons,  and  about 
2,250  subordinates.  Of  these  subordinates  some  are  employed  as  clerks,  some  as  packers, 
some  as  compounders,  and  some  as  cooks  and  stewards,  and  military  nurses;  while,  as 
to  the  remainder,  some  are  employed  as  officers'  servants ;  380  are  stretcher  bearers,  and 
440  are  muleteers,  drivers,  and  artificers  of  the  train  of  the  army. 

Many  of  these  subordinates  require  a  previous  course  of  special  training— experience 
having  shown  that  it  is  not  possible  to  improvise  an  efficient  staff  of  medioalsubordinates ; 
and  for  this  training  the  military  surgeon  is  mainly  held  responsible. 

In  the  various  adminbtrative  offices  in  peace  time  the  clerks  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
their  special  clerical  duties.  In  the  medical  stores  other  subordinates  learn  how  to  pack 
drugs  and  instruments  for  transport.  In  the  surgeries  of  the  various  military  hospitals 
others  are  taught  the  uses  and  doses  of  medicines,  the  mode  of  dispensing  them,  and 
the  best  methods  of  preserving  them ;  this  instruction  is  spread  over  a  period  of  at 
least  six  months ;  when  reported  competent  by  the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the 
hospital,  a  board  of  medical  officers  examines  the  candidate  as  to  his  fitness  for  the 
appointment  of  compounder,  and  reports  if  he  is  duly  qualified,  which  he  must  be  found 
to  be  before  he  can  be  employed  in  that  responsible  capacity. 

In  the  kitchens  of  the  various  military  hospitals,  other  subordinates  receive  special 
instruction  in  cooking  diets  for  the  sick,  and  the  preparation  of  drinks  and  extras ; 
sergeant  cooks,  in  addition,  passing  through  the  two  months'  course  at  the  instruc- 
tional kitchen  at  Aldershot  camp. 

At  the  training  school  of  the  Army  Hospital  Corps,  stretcher  bearers  are  put 
through  their  special  course  of  instruction.  The  course  seldom  extends  over  one  month. 
The  training  is  partly  theoretical  and  partly  practical— a  slight  knowledge  of  such 
subjects  as  human  anatomy,  the  early  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds,  arresting  hemor- 
rhage, &o.,  exercises  in  loading  and  unloading  waggons,  stretchers,  mountain  equipment 
and  handling  the  wounded  and  their  sick-transport  conveyances  generally,  as  well  as 
pitching  and  striking  hospital  marquees  and  tents.    After  such  a  systematic  course  as 
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this  the  soldier  is  well  qualified  to  act  as  bearer,  either  with  his  regiment  or  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Bearer  Company. 

The  hospital  orderly  or  military  nurse,  having  a  wider  range  of  responsibilities  than 
the  bearer,  is  naturally  subjected  to  a  more  prolonged  course  of  special  training.  The 
military  nurse  remains  under  training  for  at  least  two  months  with  the  medical  officer 
instructor  at  the  traimng  school,  prior  to  being  sent  for  further  training  to  the  wards  of  a 
hospital.  In  addition  to  receiving  the  special  training  of  the  bearer,  the  nurse  is  put  through 
a  thorough  course  of  bandaging,  of  instruction  in  the  management  of  wards,  administration 
of  medicines,  observation  of  the  sick,  nursing  of  helpless  patients,  and  the  use  of  field 
hospital  equipment,  before  he  is  considered  to  be  duly  qualified. 

Whilst  the  supply  of  bearers  for  our  army  is  practically  unlimited  (the  militia 
reserve  furnishing  to  the  regular  army  all  that  are  likely  to  be  required  on  mobilization) 
the  same,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  said  of  the  supply  of  military  nurses.  The  A.H.C. 
and  its  slender  reserve  forms  the  sole  source  of  supply.  The  present  strength  of  the 
corps  is  not  2,000  men,  and  as  about  1,000  nurses  are  required  for  each  army  corps 
on  taking  the  field,  the  A.H.C.  collected  from  every  foreign  station,  and  from  every 
military  hospital  in  the  United  Kingdom,  supposing  such  were  possible,  would  not  prove 
more  than  sufficient  in  number  to  supply  two  army  corps  on  mobilization ;  and,  of 
course,  were  the  eight  army  corps  mobilized  at  the  same  time,  there  would  be  none  at 
all  for  the  last  six. 

In  the  presence  of  such  a  dilemma,  civilian  nurses  must  be  taken  to  supply  the  places 
of  the  non-existing  military  nurses ;  but  the  War  Office  even  then  should  not  accept  the 
services  of  civilians  at  random,  but  only  those  who  can  be  satisfactorily  shown  to  have 
received  sufficient  ward  training,  and  who  are  properly  qualified  skilled  nurses.  As  civilians 
they  will,  on  arriving  at  the  seat  of  war,  be  pkced  at  the  disposal  of  the  surgeon  general 
at  the  base  of  operations,  by  whom,  as  vacancies  occur,  they  will  be  appointed  to 
hospitals  at  the  base  or  along  the  line  of  communications.  They  will  never,  of  course, 
be  employed  in  the  front  with  field  hospitals. 

Such  persons  should  be  selected  from  the  educated  classes  only,  have  undergone  a 
six  months'  course  of  training  in  the  wards  of  some  surgical  hospital;  two  of  the  six,  if 
possible,  being  spent  in  a  military  hospital — Netley  or  Woolwich — so  that  these  persons 
may  not  only  be  familiarized  with  field  hospital  equipment,  but  with  military  habits  and 
dbcipline.  As  every  one  who  has  been  called  upon  to  exercise  disciplinary  control  over 
subordinates  knows,  the  habit  of  obedience  to  orders  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  and 
requires  inculcation,  and  the  most  serious  impediment  to  the  employment  of  otherwise 
efficient  civilians  is  the  want  of  military  habits  and  training.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
War  Office  will  never,  under  any  circumstances,  be  induced  to  commit  the  egregious 
blunder  of  accepting  the  services  of  sham  nurses  who  have  not  undergone  a  sufficient 
period  of  ward  training. 

Measures  for  promoting  the  timely  arrival  of  supplies  for  the  use  of  the  wounded. 

In  all  battles  of  moment,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  for  the  field  hospitals  food,  or 
what  may  be  called  subsistence  supplies,  and  hospital  supplies,  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
concern  to  the  chiefs  of  the  medical  service  of  an  army. 

Vast  numbers  of  men  may  be  suddenly  placed  hors-de-combat,  as  was  the  case  at 
Solferino  (22,000),  Gettysburg  (28,000),  or  Gravelotte  (30,000).  Hours  may  elapbe 
before  the  commissariat  ration  reaches  the  field  hospitals,  and  days  may  elapse  before 
the  wounded  can  be  removed  from  the  field  hospitals  to  points  along  the  line  of 
communication  nearer  to  the  base.    At  such  times  as  these  the  supplies  of  the  field 
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hospitals,  and  the  timely  arrival  of  reserve  supplies,  are  matters  of  primary  importance 
to  the  wounded. 

In  smaller  engagements,  difficulties  are  seldom  found  to  arise,  for  then  the  field  hos- 
pitals, which  are  never  heyond  easy  reach  in  case  of  an  engagement  happemng,  have 
stores  in  greater  abundance  than  the  emergency  requires. 

The  causes  of  this  difficulty  are  numerous : — 

Sometimes  it  is  partly  due  to  the  incomplete  state  of  the  army  on  starting— destitute 
or  deficient  of  its  proper  amount  of  hospital  stores  and  supplies. 

At  other  times  there  b  want  of  co-operation  between  the  medical  and  other  depart- 
ments. For  example,  supply  waggons  standing  idle  in  the  front,  which  might  with 
advantage  be  employed  in  bringing  up  supplies  «for  the  wounded  in  times  of  emergency, 
cannot  be  obtained  for  this  purpose,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  appeals  and  remonstrances  of 
the  medical  department. 

Then,  again,  the  reserve  dep6t  of  supplies  may  be  situated  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  front,  and  perhaps  with  an  incompetent  medical  officer  in  charge.  The  stores 
may  have  been  wasted,  or  the  roads  in  bad  order,  or  the  wounded  detained  in  the  field 
hospitals  for  a  longer  period  than  was  calculated  upon.  But  perhaps  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  difficulty  arises  from  the  powerlessness  of  the  medical  officer  to  have  his  orders 
enforced;  many  instances  of  these  causes  of  difficulty  are  recorded  in  the  medical  and 
surgical  history  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in  America. 

There  we  find  medical  officers  on  many  occasions  forced  to  abandon  their  hospital 
supply  waggons  on  one  plea  or  another ;  sooietimes,  for  want  of  transport,  the  command- 
ing officers  seized  upon  the  supply  waggons  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  ammunition ; 
sometimes,  and  often,  the  hospital  supply  waggons  were  regarded  as  an  incumbrance  to 
the  fighting  force,  and  as  soon  as  it  became  an  object  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
transport  when  moving  near  the  enemy,  the  hospital  supply  waggons  were  the  first  to 
be  ordered  to  be  left  behind. 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  fought  on  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  of  July,  1863.  On  the 
25th  of  June,  the  medical  director  with  the  army  sent  an  officer  back  to  Washington  to 
bring  up  twenty-five  waggon  loads  of  such  supplies  as  would  be  most  required  in 
case  of  a  battle — believed  to  be  then  impending.  On  the  28th  of  June,  this  officer,  with 
these  supplies,  reached  Frederick — a  place  about  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  battle-field — 
and  continued  to  move  with  the  head-quarter  train  in  the  direction  of  Grettysburg  until 
the  1st  of  July :  on  that  day  these  supplies  were  not  permitted  to  go  forward  any  further, 
and  on  the  2nd  of  July  were  ordered  to  the  rear,  to  Westminster,  nearly  twenty-five 
miles  distant  from  the  battle-field.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  deprive  the  department 
almost  wholly  of  the  means  for  taking  care  of  the  wounded  until  the  result  of  the  engage- 
ment of  the  2nd  and  3rd  was  fully  known. 

The  twenty-five  waggon  loads  of  hospital  supplies  did  not,  in  consequence,  reach  the 
field  until  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July-^twenty-four  hours  after  the  battle. 

As  regards  the  various  causes  of  this  difficulty,  it  b  not  unreasonable  to  require  that 
any  that  admit  of  removal  should  not  be  permitted  to  continue  to  exist,  for  the  troops 
have  a  right  to  the  best  precautions tLt  can  be  taken  for  their  protection,  as  well  as  for 
the  safety  of  thehr  lives.    Firstly,  then-  - 

No  army  should  be  permitted  to  take  the  field  unless  complete  in  every  respect  as 
regards  its  medical  service,  and  particularly  as  regards  its  supply  and  store  waggons  fo 
the  movable  field  hospitals. 

Secondly. — Instructions  should  be  issued  to  the  medical  officers,  with  a  view  to  strin- 
gent precautionary  measures  being  taken  to  prevent  waste  or  loss  of  any  of  the  supplies. 

Thirdly.— Upon  the  force  moving  away  from  its  base,  an  advanced  magazine  of  hospital 
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^applies  should  be  established  at  an  accessible  point  on  the  line  of  commnnications,  from 
whence  the  stores  will  be  kept  ready  to  be  despatched  to  any  place  where  needed. 

The  stores  at  the  advanced  dep6t  shonld  be  capable  of  supplying  a  large  nomber 
of  men,  and  xnclnde  every  kind  of  battlefield  supply — tents,  blankets,  sheets,  Irat, 
medicines,  cooking  utensils,  and  concentrated  food,  milk  and  beef — and  placed  in  duuge 
of  a  medical  officer,  who  shonld  be  specially  selected  for  his  known  qualities  as  a  trust- 
worthy business  man,  and  with  energy  in  overcoming  difficulties,  especially  those  con- 
nected with  transport  If  thb  officer  is  held  responsible  for  a  sufficient  supply  being 
kept  up  at  the  advanced  dep6t,  he  should  be  allowed  considerable  freedom  of  action.  He 
should  have  power  to  requisition  on  the  base  of  operations  for  supplies,  to  arrange  with 
the  commissary  department  for  transport  to  take  his  supplies  to  the  front,  or,  if  need  be, 
with  the  approval  of  the  surgeon-general  in  charge  of  the  line  of  communications,  to  hire 
the  necessary  transport ;  and,  of  course,  for  the  increased  risk  he  will  incur  in  giving 
receipts  for  public  property,  he  should  be  compensatedF. 

The  complete  chain  of  responsibility  for  supplying  the  field  hospitals  would  include  :— 

An  officer  at  the  base  responsible  for  the  sufficiency  of  the  supply  of  stores  at  the  base, 
and  for  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  forwarding  them,  on  demand,  to  the 
hospitals  on  the  line  of  commnnications,  and  to  the  advanced  dep6t. 

An  officer  at  the  advanced  dep6t,  acting  under  the  surgeon-general  on  the  line  of 
<!ommunications,  responsible  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  stores  at  the  advanced  depot,  and  for 
making  arrangements  for  forwarding  them  to  the  bearer  companies  and  field  hospitals. 

A  field  director,  to  requisition  on  the  medical  officer  in  chai^  of  the  advanced  dep6t, 
for  stores  required  by  the  field  hospitals. 

Fourthly. — Measures  for  rapidly  dispersing  the  wounded  after  a  great  battle  will, 
of  course,  Mso,  pro  tanio,  diminish  the  supply  difficulty.  An  illustration  may  be  given 
by  an  occurrence  which  took  place  at  Mets,  in  1870.  Reserves  from  Wurtmnburg 
were  immediately  brought  into  action  round  Metz.  They  came  into  action,  were  wounded, 
and  conveyed  by  railway  to  the  Stuttgart  hospitals  after  a  journey  of  less  than  twenty* 
four  hours — actually  only  thirty-six  from  the  time  they  came  before  the  Frendi,  until 
they  found  themselves  again  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  lying  in  their  own  town  hospital 

Fifthly. — Of  course,  when  an  army  is  moving  independently— maintaining  no  com- 
munication with  its  base — reserve  stores  cannot  be  counted  on,  unless  the  army  b 
moving  along  a  coast  or  river  line,  when  supplies  may  be  received  from  the  ships  or 
despatch  vessels. 

Lastly.— The  most  stringent  orders  should  be  issued  by  the  highest  authorities,  and 
steps  taken  to  ensure  implicit  obedience  thereto,  that,  on  the  line  of  march,  hospital  sup- 
plies must  not  be  left  behind  on  any  plea,  nor  the  hospital  vehicles  used  for  any  other 
than  the  original  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 

For  my  own  part  I  have  but  little  fiEdth  in  measures  purely  tentative.  Till  the 
medical  officer  is  clothed  with  sufficient  authority  to  carry  out  and  enforce  the  instructions 
of  the  surgeon-general  of  the  army — and  which  instructions  have,  in  the  first  instance, 
received  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  general  officer  commanding — and  till  the  trans- 
port b  medical  transport,  not  belonging  to  the  train  of  the  army— that  b  to  say,  its  officers, 
medical  officers,  and  the  drivers  and  muleteers,  Army  Hospital  Corps  men — which  will  alone 
secure  the  services  of  the  horses,  waggons,  and  men  to  the  army  medical  department  in  times 
of  emergency ;  it  b  vain,  in  my  opinion,  in  all  cases  to  expect  a  timely  arrival  of  supplies 
for  the  use  of  the  wounded  during,  or  immediately  after,  an  engagement. 
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DISCUSSION. 
Surgeon  General  Eoth,  of  Saxon  Army  Corps :  Gentlemen,  will  you  allow  me  to 
make  some  remarks  on  bearer  companies  in  different  armies.  The  best  principle  is  that 
which  gives  to  the  army  wiedical  officer  a  body  of  men  who  are  under  his  command  only, 
and  who  can,  after  the  fight,  be  employed  for  clearing  the  battle-field,  and  giving  other 
assistance,  independently  of  the  movements  of  the  army.  In  the  Englith  army  such  a 
troop  is  already  under  the  entire  command  of  medical  officers,  and  this  organization  is  to 
be  preferred  to  the  bearers  being  taken  out  of  the  fighting  troops,  who  are  not  always 
at  the  disposition  of  the  medical  authorities.  In  Qermany,  we  have  the  command  over 
the  whole  army  medical  service,  except  the  ambulances  {SanttcUM-DetachemenU),  which, 
meanwhile,  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  medical  officer  of  division.  That  is  the  best 
organization  which  puts  the  command  in  the  hands  of  those  responsible  for  results. 
Of  course  this  principle  led  to  the  general  system  of  medical  service  which  in  England 
took  the  place  of  the  regimental  system.  That  was  a  great  success,  although  I  will 
not  deny  the  new  system  has  cost  many  sacrifices. 

Surgeon  General  Mouat,  Y.C,  C.B.,  London :  I  have  listened  with  much  interest  to 
the  paper  of  Surgeon  Major  Moore  on  the  training  of  subordinates  for  field  service — ^in 
other  words,  the  Army  Hospital  Corps.  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  this^  and  many  other  matters 
connected  with  the  '*  rough  service  of  war/'  we  are  attempting  too  much— are  harassing 
rather  than  assisting  the  military  authorities.  The  medical  service  of  the  army,  with  its 
increased  medical  staff,  its  bearers,  and  band  of  trained  nurses,  male  and  female,  is  a 
small  army  corps  in  itself,  adding  to  the  difficulties  of  transport  and  supplies,  and  impeding 
the  movements  of  the  troops  in  the  field. 

Surgeon  Major  S.  Moore,  Aldershot :  said  he  wished  to  correct  a  misapprehension  under 
which  Surgeon  General  Roth  appeared  to  labour.  An  English  bearer  company  is  not  a 
homogeneous  body  of  soldiers.  A  portion  of  the  pertonnel  is  furnished  by  the  medical 
department,  whereas  the  transport,  and  the  remainder  of  the  personnel^  is  furnished  by 
the  commissariat  department.  The  surgeon-major  in  charge  of  the  bearer  company 
exercises  a  general  power  of  direction  over  the  whole,  it  is  true,  but  commands  only  the 
personnel  of  the  military  department ;  while  the  commissariat  officer  conunands  the 
personnel  of  the  commissariat  department,  whom,  consequently,  the  surgeon-major  has 
no  power  to  punish  or  control;  in  this  respect  differing  materially  from  the  surgeon- 
major  in  command  of  a  Prussian  field  hospital.  In  this  respect  the  organization  of  an 
English  bearer  company  is  still  imperfect,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  would  be  probably 
still  more  satisfactory  if  the  transport  of  a  bearer  company  were  medical  transport — that 
is  to  say,  the  drivers.  Army  Hospital  Corps  men — and  not  found  by  the  commissariat 
department  at  all — a  point  which  has  been  dwelt  upon  at  some  length  in  the  paper. 

Dr.  TscHTJDi,  Banjaluka :  In  the  Austrian  army  the  medical  officers  have  the  absolute 
command,  and  the  right  of  punishment  only  in  the  sanitary  railway  trains  and  in  the  ship 
ambulances.  In  the  bearer  companies,  whose  service  is  from  the  skirmishing  line,  and 
in  the  sanitary  companies,  whose  work  extends  from  the  dressing  stations  to  the  field 
hospitals,  &0.,  the  medical  officers  have  no  command  at  all.  In  the  sanitary  companies 
the  sanitary  officer  has  the  command  and  right  of  punishment,  and  the  train  soldiers  are 
under  the  train  officer.  The  command  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  sanitary  railway  trains 
and  the  ship  ambulances  is,  so  to  say,  the  first  step  toward  obtaining  the  same  power 
in  the  field  ambulances,  hospitals,  &c. ;  the  desire  of  the  Austrian  medical  officers  is  to 
get  the  command  of  the  sanitary  service  in  order  to  ensure  its  efficient  working. 
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Sargeon  Genend  Koth,  Dresdai :  I  Iia?e  alwajs  read  that  the  surgeon-major  is  in  com- 
mand of  the  bearer  company,  but  feel  satisfied  with  the  answer  of  Sui^eon  Major  Mooie. 
If  the  principle  is  settled,  the  arrangement  of  details  will  certainly  follow.  I  beg  you  to 
bear  in  mind  that  we  are  a  young  body,  and  oar  goal,  that  of  being  brought  upon  the 
same  footing  as  the  engineers,  is  not  to  be  reached  at  once ;  but  all  organizations  are 
foUowing  the  same  plan — ^^.,  in  the  German  regulations  for  the  Army  Medical  Ser?ice 
many  things  are  to  be  found  resembling  the  British  arrangements  during  the  Afghan 
War. 

The  PBBSIDE5T :  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  bearer  company  in  time  of  war 
is  placed  under  the  direct  command  of  the  medical  officer  in  charge,  by  existing  reguktions. 
The  surgeon- major  commanding  the  bearer  company  commands  everyone  in  it;  the 
transport  staff,  and  all  belonging  to  the  moTements  of  the  transport,  being  included.  He 
could  not  discharge  the  duties  for  which  he  is  held  responsible  were  it  not  so ;  for  the 
Regulations  hold  the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  bearer  company  responsible  for  its 
efficiency  in  all  respects.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  medical  officer  in  chai^  of  the 
company  is  to  interfere  with  the  technical  details  of  the  duties  of  the  transport  officer. 
But  it  will  be  on  the  medical  officer  that  the  duty  will  devolve  of  ordering  this  or  that 
collection  of  wounded  to  be  picked  up  and  carried  to  the  help  stations,  or  a  waggon  or 
stretcher  to  be  sent  to  this  or  that  place,  according  to  circumstances ;  and  the  transport 
officer,  by  the  regulations,  is  required  to  carry  out  the  directions  so  received  from  the 
medical  officer.  The  command  of  the  medical  officer  in  charge  is  a  general  command 
over  the  whole  coqapany,  very  similar  to  that  of  a  general  officer  over  the  different  arms 
and  departments  of  the  service  under  his  command. 


On  Gunshot  Fractures  of  t/ie  Femur,  dosed  mainly  on  tk 
results  in  414  cases  treated  at  the  same  tiTne  in  Letterman, 
US.A.y  General  Hospital,  on  t/ie  battle-field  of  Gettysbufgk 
in  the  year  1863. 

Surgeon  Henry  Janes^  United  States  Army. 

The  location  and  circumstances  were  so  exceptionally  favourable,  that,  from  ahont 
14,000  Union,  and  8,000  Confederate  wounded  left  under  my  command,  I  had  some 
1,800  or  1,900  of  the  most  severe  cases  selected  and  put  into  one  hospital,  of  which  1 
took  personal  charge,  with  the  view  of  keeping  them  under  observation,  and  together  as 
long  as  possible.  The  hospital  was  broken  up  after  about  ^\  months,  and  the  cases  were 
scattered  among  many  distant  permanent  hospitals,  but  the  hbtories  were  oontinued  for 
about  a  year,  so  far  as  they  could  be  followed  up  in  the  records  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
Office  at  Washington. 

The  results  obtained  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  rule,  as  laid  down  by  the 
majority  of  writers  on  military  surgery,  to  amputate  in  gunshot  fractures  of  the  middle 
and  lower  thirds  of  the  femur,  may  be  disr^arded  with  advantage  in  a  large  proportion 
of  the  cases  not  involving  the  knee-joint,  provided  the  patient  can  be  treated  near  the 
battle-field. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  so  far  as  are  known  at  present : — 
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Tabular  Slatemeni  of  ike  RssuUs  in  414  eases  o/Gunshoi  Fraetures  of  the  Femur  treated 
in  Lettermant,  UJS.J,,  General  Hospital,  July  to  Nov,  1863.  Henry  Jaaes,  Surg., 
XJ.S.A.,  in  charge. 

UpPBE  TflTBD. 


Treated  Conservativelj. 

Discharged 
Cases  I   Died   I  Cured  I  Not  Cured 
90    I      43    I      19    I        28 


Treated  by  Amputation. 
Discharged 
Cases  I  Died   I  Cured  I  Not  Cured 

1      ...      ...        1 


Middle  Tbird. 
103  I  35  I  29  I   39   |  iO  {  :.'?  V^\   ^2 :[;  .  .'1 

66    I     13    I  '  h  y  \h^^^  *\  \U^  ^••47     r  ^^  -1  ^21. 

'    "  v 1-^ — »    *  ^>    ^^  "^"^  J,;  y^^ 

259    I     91    I      71    I       97       I    155^   |    6V'"'|     74  ^f  *  '27^^ 
Results  in  98  fractures  involving  knee-joint :— * 

Treated  Consebyativelt. 

Cases.  Deaths.  Discharged  not  Cured. 

32       ...        28  ...  4 


Tkeated  bt  Amputation. 
Deaths. 
Point  of  Ampatation, 


Discharged. 


Cases. 

U.3«» 

M.3d 

L.3<» 

28 

1 

1 

14 

1 

1 

2 

/     7 

... 

2 

2 

7 

... 

6 

1 

66 

1 

10 

6 

Cured. 

Not  Cured. 

U.3<» 

M.S'* 

L,3<> 

U.3*M.3^L.3*i 

2 

8 

10 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1 

i 

... 

1 

1 

... 

5 

1 

... 

3 

1 

3 

17 

15 

5 

9 

Primary     .    .  . 

Intermediate  .  . 

Secondary  .    .  . 

Date  not  stated  . 

Total  amputated 

Summary  of  Treatment  :—li  the  knee-joint  is  implicated  in  the  fracture,  and 
generally^  if  the  femur  is  comminuted  more  than  six  inches,  it  is  best  to  amputate, 
primarily,  if  possible ;  but  an  intermediate  amputation  is  better  than  to  risk  waiting  for 
the  secondary  period. 

If  conservation  is  decided  upon,  remove  at  once  all  foreign  bodies,  and  loose  or  slightly 
attached  fragments  of  bone,  but  do  not  tear  off  pieces  firmly  attached  to  the  periosteum, 
nor  saw  off  the  ends  of  the  bones,  nor  probe  unnecessarily,  nor  bleed  to  prevent  inflam- 
mation. Eemove  necrosed  fragments  as  soon  as  they  are  loosened  from  the  periosteum*. 
Use  simple  and  comfortable  retentive  apparatus ;  generally,  moderate  extension  with  a 
weight  and  pulley,  with  sand-bags  at  the  sides  of  the  limbs  to  prevent  rotation,  is  the  best. 

Do  not  attempt  to  entirely  prevent  shortening,  unless  where  there  is  no  comminution. 
If  the  bone  is  much  shattered,  let  it  shorten  as  much  as  it  is  likely  to  necrose.  Death  is 
more  apt  to  occur  than  the  regeneration  of  three  or  four  inches  of  firm  bone  between  the 
fractured  ends. 

Keep  tlie  wounds  clean,  using  antiseptics  freely.  Prevent  burrowing  of  pus  by 
counter-opening,  if  necessary.  Give  plenty  of  good  fresh  air,  the  best  of  food,  and,  if 
there  is  much  debility,  stimulants  in  moderation.  Do  not  move  the  patients  more  than 
Paet  II.  p  p 
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is  absdntely  necessary ;  tbej  will  do  better  in  tents,  especially  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the* 
year,  than  in  permanent  hospitals,  and  they  never  bear  mofing  to  distant  hospitals  with- 
out injury,  unless  tolerably  firm  union  has  taken  place.  If  removal  is  absolutely  necessary^ 
keep  the  patient  on  the  same  stretcher  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  journey. 


A  comparison  of  the  Cylindro-Conoidal  and  Round  Bullet 

Wounds* 

\:  t*:    :*.  Se^don  Tiilbert  Kirker,  R.N. 
:    • :  :••.  /?^^    •    •• 
From  the  knowledge,. n^ich,  in^the^  Jate  war^betwQisn  the  Russians  and  Turks,  I 

r^^mTd  0{:rida  gwosliot^  :^unds,  tlie  :belief.  atos£:  in  ei^  jni^dHhat  the  nature  cf  these 

:wOinids«w«s*not  fiilly  ilndenftbod,  and  that  the  opinion  which  held  them  to  represent 

mor&ti^Aliesiqjivrjt  Unm'nstUnd  bullet  wounds  was  ciToileous. 

'Qi^5Jia^jRrlo9eipdii9i4eraU(4aji;aIicdfofiK*t  ideas  of  my  belief  I  shall  at 

firsY  refer  to.    In  the  latter  end  of  July,  1877,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Yenisaghra. 

Many  of  the  Turkish  wounded  were  carried  down  to  Adrianople,  and  early  in  August  two 

hundred  of  them  came  under  the  care  of  the  StalTord  House  surgeons.    Among  the 

patients  who  came  under  my  care  was  a  young  man,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,. 

with  a  compound  fracture  of  the  left  thigh.    The  bullet  had  passed  through  from  bef<xe, 

backwards,  a  little  higher  up  than  midway  between  the  knee  and  the  hip. 

His  treatment  up  to  that  time  had  been  of  the  most  meagre  kind.    Probably  he  had 

been  carried  from  the  battle-field  to  Adrianople  without  any  fixing  appliance  to  his 

fractured  thigh,  for,  when  I  received  him,  he  was  wearing  a  splint  from  the  Stafford  House 

stores.    That  was  a  posterior  wire  splint,  with  foot-piece;  too  short,  however,  to  prop^ly 

support  the  fracture.    I  removed  it,  and  placed  Lis  limb  in  M'Intyre*s  apparatus, 

applying  short  wooden  splints  at  the  sides  and  front  of  the  thigh.    The  openings  of  the 

wound  were  dressed  with  lint  dipped  in  carbolic  lotion.    This  was  all  the  treatment  he 

received  until  the  bone  had  united.    Then,  for  a  short  time  before  he  was  allowed  to 

move  about,  in  order  to  remove,  if  possible,  a  little  outward  bend  at  the  seat  of  fracture, 

I  applied  a  Liston's  splint.    When  he  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  there  was  a  little 

deformity  of  the  thigh,  a  little  eversion  of  the  foot,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  shortening  of 

the  limb. 

Among  this  man's  two  hundred  wounded  companions,  there  were  many,  who,  like 

him,  had  compound  fractures  of  the  thigh ;  but  in  their  wounds  suppuration  established 

itself,  extended,  and,  I  believe  in  every  case,  only  stopped  when  it  had  drained  away  its 

victim's  life.    The  happy  issue,  then,  of  my  patient's  case  was  due  immediately  to 

suppuration  not  taking  place  in  his  wound.    A  little  bloody  fiuid — less  from  the  openhig* 

of  entrance  than  of  exit — was  the  only  discharge  I  saw ;  and  it  is  not  possible  that 

suppuration  had  established  itself,  and  again  subsided,  before  he  came  under  my  obso^ 

vation.    The  small  openings  in  the  skin  healed  by  suppuration  and  granulation,  but  the 

deep  track  of  the  wound  healed  by  adhesive  inflammation  alone.    I  had  been  taught  that 

no  gunshot  wound,  especially  one  with  fracture  of  bone,  ever  healed  without  suppuration 

of  its  track  and  sloughing  of  the  bruised  tissue. 

Having  from  the  foregoing  case  gained  the  knowledge  that  it  is  possible  for  a  gunshot 

wound  to  heal  by  adhesive  inflammation,  as  corroborative  examples,  other  cases  arose 

*  In  the  absence  of  the  author,  and  owing  to  want  of  time,  the  abstract  of  this  paper 
in  the  programme  was  all  that  was  read  to  the  meeting. 
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and  arrayed  themselves  before  mj  mind.  I  shall  mention  two.  In  the  first  there  was 
injury  of  bone,  and  in  the  second  the  bullet  traversed  the  chest. 

A  soldier  was  admitted  into  hospital  who  had  been  shot  through  the  right  buttock 
at  Pleyna.  His  wound  was  healed,  but  he  was  suffering  from  paralysis  of  the  corre- 
sponding lower  extremity.  The  bullet  entered  behind,  close  to  the  hip-joint,  and  emerged 
in  front,  in  the  outer  half  of  Fou  part's  ligament.  He  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
a  little  blood  flowed  from  his  wound,  but  that  it  healed  quickly,  without  afterwards 
discharging  any  matter.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  bone  injury,  for  a  displaced  fragment 
of  the  acetabulum  made  a  prominence  beside  the  wound  of  entrance,  and  I  belieye,  by 
pressing  on  the  sciatic  nenre,  caused  the  paralysis  of  the  l6g. 

In  the  second  case,  the  bullet  entered  the  patient's  back,  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
right  scapula,  an  inch  and  a  half  above^the  inferior  angle,  passed  forward  and  came  out 
in  front,  about  two  inches  below  the  right  clavicle.  He  made  a  quick  recovery.  No  pus 
came  from  his  wound,  and  he  never  exhibited  symptoms  of  injury  to  his  lung.  That  the 
lung  must  have  been  penetrated,  however,  was  evident  from  the  position  of  the  entrance 
and  exit  openings  of  the  wound,  and  from  the  frequent  appearance  of  little  bubbles  of  air 
under  the  granulations  in  front.    There  was  too,  probably,  injury  of  bone. 

After  considering  these  cases,  it  seemed  to  me  certain  that  I  had  observed  gunshot 
wounds  to  heal  in  a  different  manner  from  that  in  which  I  had  been  taught  they  always 
healed.  To  what  was  that  difference  due  ?  To  imperfect  observation,  or  to  a  difference 
in  the  nature  of  the  wounds  observed.  I  thought  the  latter  theory  was  the  true  explana- 
tion. For  the  wounds  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  were  made  by  the 
modem  rifle  bi^et,  whereas  the  wounds  on  whose  observation  were  founded  the  doctrines 
I  was  taught,  were  made  by  the  old  round  ball ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  two 
bullets,  reasoning  from  the  different  conditions  appertaining  to  them  as  projectiles,  would 
produce  wounds  with  the  required  difference  in  nature.  The  obvious  points  wherein  the 
two  bullets  differ,  as  regards  the  conditions  appertaining  to  them  as  projectiles,  are  their 
shape  and  dimensions,  their  rate  and  mode  of  motion.  Their  difference  in  shape  is 
expressed  by  their  names ;  from  their  differences  in  dimensions  the  wounding  area  of 
the  cylindro-conoidal  is  less  than  that  of  the  round;  the  former  wounds  at  a  much 
higher  rate  of  speed  than  the  latter;  and  while  the  cylindro-conoidal  rotates  on  an  axis 
parallel,  the  round  rotates  on  an  axis  transverse  to  the  line  of  flight. 

Owing  to  the  differences  in  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  bullets,  the  cylindro-conoidal 
affects  a  narrower  area  of  the  tissues,  and  makes  its  passage  through  them  more  by 
splitting,  pushing  ^ide,  and  lacerating,  than  the  round  does.  Depending  on  these 
differences,  too,  there  is  less  likelihood  of  foreign  substances  being  carried  into  wounds 
of  the  former  than  the  latter.  The  quicker  a  bullet  travels  in  wounding,  the  more  intense 
is  its  action,  and  the  more  limited  and  sharply  defined  is  the  area  which  it  laterally  affects. 
Prom  this  influence,  the  wound  of  the  cylindro-conoidal  bullet  will  be  narrower,  have 
more  clearly  cut  walls,  and  contain  more  thoroughly  disorganized  tissue  debris  than 
that  of  the  round.  Again,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  rotation,  the  cylindro- 
conoidal  penetrates  the  tissues  with  greater  facility,  and  consequently  destroys  less  of 
them  than  the  round.  If  then  the  wound  of  the  cylindro-conoidal  bullet,  compared  with 
that  of  the  round,  is  narrower,  less  often  contains  foreign  substances,  and  has  a  sharper 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  injured  and  uninjured  tissues,  it  has  by  nature  a  greater 
readiness  to  heal. 

I  shall  now  describe  the  experiments  which  I  made  to  test  the  conclusion  stated  above. 

One  fore  leg  and  one  hind  leg  of  a  horse  were  the  material  on  which  I  operated.  I 
fastened  them  consecutively  on  a  board,  which  I  placed  against  a  tree.  At  the  distance 
of  eight  or  nine  yards  I  fired  two  round  bullets  from  a  fowling-piece  into  the  fore-leg. 
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Each  ballet  weighed  435  grt.,  and  was  |  inch  in  diameter.    At  abost  tke  i 
I  shot  five  oylindro-conoidal  boUeta  into  the  hind  leg.    Eackoftkeael 
198  gra.,  and  wai  J  inch  in  its  greatest  transverse  diaoneter. 

In  dealing  with  the  comparison  of  the  wonuds  made  by  the  two  baficis,  I  sUI  take 
npi  in  order,  the  openings  of  entrance  and  exit,  the  tra^  throvgh  the  soft  parts,  aai 
the  fractures  of  the  bones. 

The  entrance  and  exit  openings  made  bj  the  cjiindro-conoidal  bdki  aie  t 
those  made  by  the  round,  to  a  less  degree  than  is  accounted  for  bj  the  saaBer  i 
acea  of  the  former.  This  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  differences  in  shape  of  the  ^ 
surface,  and  the  modes  of  rotation  of  the  two  ballets. 

The  distinctive  characters  of  the  entrance  and  exit  openings  are  similar  in  the  i 
of  both  bullets,  but  are  more  apparent  in  the  wounds  of  the  roond.  Hie  woond  of 
entrance  is  circular,  and  has  its  margins  inverted ;  the  wound  of  exit  is  of  irregvkr  shape. 
Is  often  the  centre  of  radiating  fissures,  and  from  it  sabcutaneons  tissue  proUndes.  A% 
regards  the  wounds  of  cjiindro-conoidal  bullets,  though  immediately  after  their  prodBCtaon 
it  is  always  possible  to  tell  the  opening  of  entrance  from  that  of  exit,  very  soon  dianges 
take  place,  and  if  the  bullet  in  its  passage  from  one  to  the  other  has  not  been  altered  in 
shape,  or  has  not  carried  a  piece  of  bone  before  it,  it  becomes  impossible  to  say  at  whieh 
wound  it  entered,  or  from  which  it  emerged.  The  wound  of  exit,  unless  when  pieeea  of 
bone  have  been  carried  into  it  or  its  vicinity,  as  a  role  heals  before  the  woond  of 
entrance. 

I  come  now  to  compare  the  tracks  of  the  two  bullets  in  the  soft  parts.  Tlie  differences 
as  to  site  and  loss  of  substance  which  exist  between  the  openings  they  make  in  the  skins 
also  exist  between  their  tracks  in  the  soft  parts ;  and  in  addition,  the  track  of  the  cylindio- 
oonoidal,  owing  to  quicker  wounding  action,  has  more  cleanly  cut  waUs  than  that  of  the  roond. 
The  track  of  the  round  is  often  patent  owing  to  its  greater  size,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
track  of  the  cylindro-oonoidal  is  so  small  that  it  is  often  closed  by  approximation  of  its  sides. 
An  occurrence,  which  no  doubt  has  an  influence  on  the  closure  of  the  cylindro-conoidal 
bullet  track  is,  tiiat  in  traversing  a  substance  such  as  muscle  or  wood,  in  which  there  is  a 
parallelism  of  tlie  constituent  fibres,  this  bullet  sometimes  slips  through  between,  and 
does  not  break  across*  the  fibres.  Thus,  the  track  through  the  soft  parts  is  different  in 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  from  what  it  is  in  the  muscle.  In  the  former  tissue  the 
constituent  fibres  are  reticulated ;  in  the  latter,  they  are  parallel.  In  the  former,  the  track 
ii  circular,  and^  if  not  actually  patent,  is  easily  opened ;  in  the  latter,  the  track  is  slit-like, 
and  its  edges  come  closely  together. 

In  the  last  place,  I  have  to  compare  the  fractures  produced  by  the  two  bullets.  In 
the  second  of  the  two  wounds  made  by  the  round  bullet,  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
bone  was  smashed,  and  in  the  first,  only  one  unmoved  splinter  preserved  the  continuitj 
of  the  bone.  In  both,  numerous  free  and  displaced  splinters  were  produced ;  many  of 
the  former  were  carried  into  the  tracks  of  the  wounds,  and  some  beyond,  into  the  board 
and  tree.  Only  a  few  unmoved  splinters  were  left ;  and  of  these,  only  that  one  above 
referred  to  served  in  any  way  to  bridge  across  the  fracture.  In  addition,  the  bony 
margins  bounding  the  broken  gaps,  on  the  sides  which  the  bullets  struck,  were  stripped 
of  periosteum  from  half-an-inch  to  two  inches  in  width.  The  cylindro-conoidal  bullet 
produced  free  and  displaced  splinters,  few  in  number  and  small  in  size ;  but  by  exten- 
sive Assuring  it  gave  rise  to  many  and  long  unmoved  splinters,  held  together  bj 
periosteum. 

It  is  thus,  I  believe,  evident  that  fractures  caused  by  the  cylindro-conoidal  bullet 
will  be  less  likely  to  excite  suppuration  than  those  produced  by  the  round  bullet.  In 
the  fractures  of  the  former  there  is  little  comminution  from  the  crushing  of  the  bullet. 
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bnt  a  good  deal  of  fissuriog  from  its  wedge-like  action.  In  the  fractures  of  the  latter 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  comminntion  and  little  fissnring.  Splinters  caused  bj  fissuring, 
if  not  subjected  to  rough  usage,  and  if  not  steeped  in  the  fluids  of  foul  wounds,  presenre 
their  connections  with  the  parent  bone  and  soft  parts,  and  live;  but  comminuted  splinters 
are  mostly  crushed,  and  have  their  vital  connections  severed  at  the  time  of  the 
accident. 

Because  the  cylindro-conoidal  bullet,  as  a  rule,  wounds  at  a  greater  velocity  than 
the  round,  it  is,  therefore,  by  most  authorities,  said  that,  catena  paribus,  it  produces  a 
greater  amount  of  tissue* injury.  I  not  only  hold,  however,  that  this  opinion  is  incorrect 
but  that  reason  will  build,  on  the  same  fact,  jast  the  opposite  conclusion.  The  dis- 
turbance or  injury  to  a  body  penetrated  by  a  projectile  is  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of 
momentum  the  projectile  suffers ;  the  resistance  of  the  one  is  overcome  by  a  propor- 
tionate expenditure  of  force  by  the  other.  The  great  characteristic  of  a  rifle  projectile 
is  that,  owing  to  its  shape  and  mode  of  rotation,  it  penetrates  substances  with  the 
minimum  expenditure  of  force.  It  therefore  conserves  its  momentum,  and  also  the 
varying  factor  of  its  momentum,  its  velocity. 

That  the  greater  wounding  velocity  of  the  cylindro-conoidal  bullet  is  due  to  the 
characteristic  facility  with  which  it  penetrates,  and  not  to  greater  initial  velocity,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  modem  rifle  expels  its  projectile  with  less  initial  velocity 
than  some  of  the  old  smooth-bore  firearms.  Therefore,  since  the  cylindro-conoidal 
bullet  retains  a  greater  wounding  velocity  than  the  round,  it  penetrates  with  leas 
expenditure  of  force,  and  in  a  given  wound  produces  less  tissue  injury.         ' 

Again,  speaking  with  special  reference  to  injury  of  bones,  the  notable  peculiarity  in 
the  wounding  action  of  the  cylindro-conoidal  bullet  is  the  great  amount  of  splitting  and 
Assuring  produced ;  and  my  experiments  showed  that  the  resulting  unmoved  splinters 
have  intact  their  periosteal  and  other  soft  tissue  connections.  Under  careful  treatment 
these  splinters  will  reunite;  therefore,  part  of  the  force  expended  by  the  cylindro- 
conoidal  bullet  in  wounding  has  been  rendered  comparatively  harmless. 

As  a  rule,  gunshot  fractures  are  produced  by  bullets  clearing  for  themselves  a  passage 
through  the  bones ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  in  a  fracture  in  which  there  are  both  com* 
minution  and  Assuring,  part  of  the  force  expended  has  produced  one,  and  the  remaining 
part  the  other  variety  of  injury.  Now,  supposing  the  force  necessary  to  fracture  a 
certain  bone  constant,  the  more  a  bullet,  in  perforating  it,  fissures,  the  less  it  com- 
minutes, and  vice  versd.  This  conclusion  is  a  truism,  but  I  have  introduced  it  because  I 
have  been  able,  almost  as  near  as  it  is  possible,  to  demonstrate  it  in  gunshot  fractures  of 
the  vault  of  the  skull. 

While  experimenting  with  reference  to  the  relative  amounts  of  splintering  at  the 
entrance  and  exit  apertures  of  penetrating  fractures  of  the  skull,  I  noticed  that  when 
the  force  was  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone,  fissures  were  more  apt  to  be  pro- 
duced than  when  it  was  applied  to  the  opposite  side.  Subsequently,  I  made  this  acci- 
dental result  the  subject  of  examination.  I  fired  a  small  rifle  bullet,  such  as  I  used  in 
the  experiments  on  the  horse's  legs,  through  a  number  of  calvaria,  aiming  sometimes  at 
the  inner  side  and  sometimes  at  the  outer.  These  experiments  not  only  showed  that 
fissures  were  oftener  produced  under  the  former  circumstances  than  the  latter — being  the 
rule  in  one,  in  the  other  the  exception ;  but,  again  by  accident,  I  observed  tliat  the  hole 
with  fissures  which  the  bullet  made  in  passing  from  the  inside  was  less  in  size  than  the 
hole  without  fissures,  which  it  made  while  passing  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  occurrence  and  non- occurrence  of  fissures  in  the  above  instances  are  owing;  I 
believe,  to  the  vault  of  the  skull  having  the  construction  of  a  dome.  Its  shape  is  irregu- 
larly dome-like ;  and  like  a  dome,  too,  it  is  completed  at  the  top  by  the  closing  of  the 
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fbntaneUes.  Clearly  jtben,  it  will  longer  maintain  its  integrity  against  external  than 
internal  violence.  When  a  bullet  penetrates  the  vault  of  the  skull  from  the  outside, 
the  structure  does  not  yield  widely  to  the  concentric  force,  and  no  fissures  are  produced ; 
but  when  it  perforates  from  the  inside,  the  dome  cracks  under  the  excentric  force.  It 
may  be  for  the  same  reason  that,  in  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skuU,  where  the  force  is 
applied  to  the  concavity  of  the  basilar  dome,  fissures  are  so  common. 

Having  compared  the  fractures  of  the  cylindro-conoidal  and  Uie  round  bullets,  I  wish 
to  refer  to  the  action  of  the  former  on  the  different  kinds  of  bone.  When  a  cylindro- 
conoidal  bullet  strikes  cancellous  bone,  such  as  the  upper  or  lower  end  of  the  femur,  the 
fragile  structure  yields  and  breaks  before  it,  is  partly  carried  forward,  and  partly  crushed 
against  the  walls  of  the  track.  A  moiety  of  what  is  crushed  laterally  is  destroyed,  while 
the  remainder  is  saved  by  the  elasticity  of  the  tissue.  The  latter  portion  returns  to  its 
place,  and  a  tunnel  remains,  less  in  diameter  than  the  diameter  of  the  bullet  wb'ch  formed 
it.  There  is  no  fissuring,  but  the  exit  opening  has  a  bevelled  margin.  The  bullet 
expended  just  so  much  force  as  cleared  its  way,  and  this  it  did  partly  by  breaking  down, 
and  partly  by  exercising  the  elasticity  of  the  bone  which  came  under  its  influence.  As 
regards  the  amount  of  injury,  the  elasticity  neutralized  that  force  which  brought  it  into 
action,  and  hence  the  narrow  diameter  of  the  passage  formed. 

Immediately  under  the  articular  cartilage,  there  is  a  layer  of  dense,  granular-looking 
bone,  not  unlike  imperfectly  dried  putty.  When  this  is  struck  by  a  cylindro-conoidal 
bullet  it  breaks  up  into  cuboid  splinters,  or  becomes  traversed  by  wid^  gaping  fissures. 
These  fractures  completely  destroy  the  joints.  I  have  seen  one  thus  involving  the 
astragalus. 

When  a  cylindro-conoidal  bullet  strikes  the  compact  shaft  of  a  lon|^  bone,  the  force  it 
expends  in  making  its  passage  through  produces  extensive  fissuring  and  little  comminu- 
tion. Many  and  large  unmoved  splmters ;  but  few  and  small  displaced  and  free  ones 
result.  So  much  force  has  been  spent  in  fissuring  that,  I  believe,  the  area  of  the  tunnel 
formed  by  comminution  is  less  than  that  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  bullet. 

In  the  fractures  of  the  shafts  of  long  bones,  as  a  pretty  constant  occurrence,  four 
fissures  radiate  from  the  entrance  and  exit  openings.  Two  run  to  opposite  sides, 
obliquely  upwards,  and,  similarly,  two  downwards.  Fissures  are  due  to  masses  of  bone 
yielding  to  a  slight  degree  their  original  positions,  under  the  influence  of  the  fracturing 
force ;  and  therefore,  in  every  case,  their  direction  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
bone  is  struck  and  the  nature  of  its  resistance.  The  not  uncommon  occurrence  of  four 
oblique  fissures  evidently  depends  on  two  lateral  pieces  of  i^e  shaft  yielding. 

Fissures  from  factures  of  the  shafts  of  bones  frequently  run  into  the  neighbouring 
joints.  In  my  experiments  they  did  so  in  two  out  of  three  cases.  Their  courses  may 
be,  either  direct  from  the  point  struck,  or  from  the  place  of  junction  of  two  or  more 
intervening  fissures. 

It  may  be  here  stated,  as  a  generalization  regarding  the  invasion  of  joints  by  fissures, 
that  a  joint  is  much  less  likely  to  be  involved  when  the  bullet  passes  close  to  it  through 
the  true  cancellous  bone,  than  when,  at  a  greater  distance,  it  fractures  the  partly  or 
completely  compact  bone.  I  have  mentioned  a  healed  wound  of  the  thigh,  close  to  the 
knee,  in  which  the  position  of  the  cicatrices  showed  that  the  bullet  must  have  passed 
right  through  the  bone ;  yet,  at  the  time,  I  believed  the  course  of  the  bullet  was  cir- 
cuitous through  the  flesh,  for  I  knew  not  that  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  could  be  per- 
forated by  a  bullet  without  some  injury  to  the  knee-joint.  Again,  in  Turkey,  I  saw 
numerous  cases  where  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  had  been  shot  through 
without  injury  to  the  ankle-joint ;  and  at  Nelley,  there  were,  among  soldiers  wounded 
in  the  Zuhi  war,  one  or  two  such  injuries  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur.    . 
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IVom  wbat  T  have  said  of  the  wounding  action  and  resulting  tissue-injury  of  the 
-cylindro-conbidal  and  round  bullets,  it  is  evident  that  a  given  wound  of  the  former  will 
.  heal  more  readily  than  one  of  the  latter.  It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  in  this 
comparison  there  is  no  pretension  to  taking  aooount  of  all  the  results  of  the  wounding 
.  power  and  aotion  of  the  two  bullets ;  only  so  far  as  these  are  represented  iu  any  given 
wound  have  they  been  compared.  No  notiee  has  been  taken  of  the  cylindro-oonoidal 
bullets  wounding  at  greater  distances,  nor  of  their  frequently  wounding  more  than  one 
:fioldier,  nor  of  their  frequent  penetration  of  bhvities.  A  comparison  in  reference  to 
these  results  would  show  that  the  cylindro-conoidal  produces  a  greater  number  of 
wounds,  and  more  of  a  direct  and  fatal  character  -than  the  round ;  and  on  the  complete 
comparison  could  be  founded  the  statement  that,  though  the  cylindro-conoidal  ballets 
produce  a  greater  number  of  wounds,  and  more  of  a  grave  and  fatal  nature  than  the 
Tound,  yet,  other  things  being  equal,  wounds  of  the  former  heal  more  readily  than 
wounds  of  the  latter. 

In  conclusion,  if  the  nature  of  cylindro-conoidal  bullet-wounds  is  such  as  I  have 
jrepresented  it  to  be,  from  it  important  indications  may  be  drawn  as  to  their  early  treat- 
ment. For,  though  there  may  be  openings  in  the  skin,  if  the  tracks  in  the  soft  parts 
are  closed  np ;  if  it  is  probable  there  is  no  lodgment  of  foreign  substances  carried  by  the 
bullets ;  and  if,  when  there  is  fracture  of  bone,  almost  all  the  splinters  have  their  soft 
tissue  connections  intact,  no  wound  should  be  disturbed  by  exploring  it  with  a  finger  or 
probe,  and  a  wound  involving  bone  should  be  made  immovable  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity;  or,  above  all,  it  should  be  treated  at  the  nearest  possible  place  to  where  it  was 
nflicted. 

Again,  I  believe,  that  much  of  the  late  success  in  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  gunshot 
wounds  is  due  to  the  wounds  having  been  produced  by  cylindro-conoidal  bullets,  and  to 
their  receiving  the  diligent  care  and  freedom  from  meddling  characteristic  of  the  anti- 
septic method. 


Some  Observations  on  Wounds  Inflicted  by  the  Sullets 

of  the  Martini'Henry  Rifle. 

Surgeon  General  Professor  T.  Longmore,  H.P.,  C.B. 

In  the  summer  of  1879,  Dr.  Kirker,  R.N.,  brought  to  my  notice  some  observations  he 
had  made  experimentally  on  certain  differences  in  the  characters  of  wounds  inflicted  by 
-spherical  bullets,  and  those  by  conoidal  bullets.  These  differences  were  quite  recon- 
dlable  with  the  conditions  of  the  experiments  instituted,  especially  as  regards  the  nature 
of  the  objects  fired  at,  the  relative  dimensions  and  weights  of  the  projectiles  employed, 
and  the  distances  at  which  the  objects  were  hit  by  them. 

One  of  the  observations  made  by  Dr.  Kirker  was,  that  though  bones  penetrated  by 
the  conoidal  bullets  were  extensively  fissured,  the  periosteal  investment  of  the  fragments 
was  -not  much  disturbed;  and  Dr.  Kirker  was  led  to  surmise  that,  in  some  instances,  the 
•cures  without  suppuration  of  fractures  of  bones  caused  by  conoidal  bullets,  which 
bad  been  attributed  to  special  modes  of  treatment,  might  have  been  chiefly  due  to  the 
fragments  having  been  maintained  in  »Uu  in  the  manner  just  mentioned. 

That  fractures  of  long  bones  by  conoidal  bullets  are  usually  accompanied  by  extensive 
fissures,  and  that  some  of  the  fissured  fragments  are  held  in  siiu  by  the  periosteum,  are 
4icknowledged  facts ;  but  that   the  maintenance  of  the  fragments  by  their  periosteal 
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covering  should  occur  so  largely  as  to  enable  the  wound  to  become  healed  without  SQp« 
puration  was  new  to  me. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  useful  to  cany  out  a  few  experiments  with  the 
hardened  bullet  of  the  Martini-Henry  rifle  in  present  use,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
its  effects  with  those  of  the  bullet  used  by  Dr.  Kirker,  as  described  by  him,  and  also 
with  the  effects  previously  obserred  by  mysdf  of  the  Enfield  rifle  bullet.  It  waa 
particttlariy  as  to  the  amount  of  local  comminution  of  the  bone,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  fissured  fragments  were  kept  in  ntu  by  the  periosteum,  that  I  thought 
observations  might  be  useful. 

The  results  of  the  trials  I  accordingly  made  were  briefly  as  follows:— 

1. — ^The  Martini-Henry  bullet  causes  considerably  more  laceration  and  contnakm 
of  the  soft  tissues,  with  more  comminution  and  displacement  of  bone  at  the  site  of 
impact,  than  were  observed  in  tlie  experiments  described  by  Dr.  Kirker. . 

2. — ^The  area  of  comminution  is  not  so  extensive,  and  generally  the  fragments  are 
not  so  widely  scattered,  with  the  Martini-Henry  bullet,  as  occurred  in  corresponding 
experiments  made  by  me  with  the  Enfleld  rifle  bullet,  *55  inch  in  diameter,  of  soft  lead. 

3.— A  larger  proportion  of  fragments  at  the  part  of  the  bone  struck  by  the 
Martini-Henry  projectile,  retain  their  periosteal  connections  than  when'^the  softer  Enfield 
bullet  was  used ;  while  long  fragments,  above  and  below  the  site  of  impact,  though 
detached  by  Assuring  from  the  adjoining  bone  surfaces,  are  maintained  in  dose  appositiaii 
by  the  periosteal  investment. 

4.— It  was  noticed,  in  one  experiment,  that  though  fissures  extended  oompletdy 
through  the  apophysis  of  the  bone,  the  synovial  membrane,  covering  the  joint  8uriaoe» 
remained  intact.    The  fissures  extended  to  the  joint,  but  the  joint  was  not  opened. 

ConclusioM : — ^The  state  of  the  bone  wounded  by  the  hardened  Martini-Henry  pro* 
jectile  appears  to  offer  more  opportunities  of  repair  than  if  the  fracture  had  been  caused 
by  an  Enfield  rifle  soft  leaden  bullet. 

When  the  grave  importance  of  the  long  fissured  fragments  being  retained  in  juxta- 
position, and  in  their  normal  rehitions  to  the  shaft  of  the  fractured  bone  is  remembered, 
and  the  further  importance  of  the  periosteum  covering  them  being  kept  intact ;  these 
experiments  point  very  strongly  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  completely  immobUmng  such 
a  fracture  from  the  onset. 

The  special  importance  of  immobilizing  gun-shot  fractures,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
accompanied  with  fissures  extending  into  a  neighbouring  joint,  is  also  rendered  very 
manifest ;  for  in  any  case  where  the  extremity  of  the  bone  is  spli^  but  the  synovial 
capsule  of  the  articulation  happens  to  be  still  complete,  it  is  obvious  that  a  slnall 
amount  of  rough  movement  may  cause  the  synovial  membrane  to  be  torn  along  the  line  of 
fissure  in  the  bone,  and  a  communication  to  be  established  between  the  seat  of  fracture 
and  the  interior  of  the  joint.  The  gravity  of  the  injury  would  be  very  largely  increased 
should  this  happen. 

It  may  be  useful  to  furnish  a  description  of  the  injuries  done  to  the  soft  tissues  and 
bones  in  the  experimental  trials  which  led  to  the  conclusions  embodied  in  the  paper. 
The  rifle  and  projectiles  used  were  of  r^ulation  pattern.  The  trials  were  five  in  number, 
and  the  results  of  them  were  as  follows : — 

Experiment  1.— Martini-Henry  bullet,  fired  from  a  distance  of  12  yards,  through 
lower  part  of  thigh.    Full  charge  of  powder. 

Wound  01  Entrance, — On  inner  side  of  thij^h,  about  6  inches  above  the  upper  margin 
of  head  of  tibia.  Opening  a  little  less  than  *45  of  an  inch  in  sice.  C6mplete  loss  of 
substance  of  skin  at  the  opening. 

Wound  0/ Exit. —One  inch  and  a  half  in  length  and  lacerated.    Muscular  tbsue  pro* 
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truding  from  it.  A  second  opening,  smaller  in  size,  appears  near  to  it,  where  the  skin 
has  been  pierped  by  a  spicula  of  bone. 

Traei  0/ Bullet, — On  incising  the  parts  so  as  to  expose  the  wound,  the  soft  tissnes  in 
the  track  of  the  ballet  are  seen  to  be  much  contused  and  lacerated.  A  cavernous  hollow 
space  in  the  muscular  tissues  contains  small  fragments  of  bone  sticking  in  its  walls. 

ConditioM  0/ Femur. — Complete  fracture,  about  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower 
thirds  of  the  bono.  Fart  of  the  shaft,  about  two  inches  in  length,  is  broken  into  fragments. 
Eight  of  these  fragments  in  the  direct  line  of  passage  of  the  bullet  are  still  held  together 
by  periosteum.  The  chief  fragment  forms  a  bridge  across  a  gap  beneath,  and  is  attached 
by  periosteum  to  the  shaft  above  and  below.  On  bringing  the  eight  fragments  into  their 
original  position,  the  cylinder  of  the  bone  is  nearly  completed  by  them.  Small  fragments, 
equalling  together  the  size  of  a  florin,  ^e  completely  detached.  Three  fissured  fragments 
aboTC,  and  two  below,  remain  in  tilu  in  the  remaining  parts  of  the  shaft,  and  are  invested 
by  periosteum. 

Sxperiment  2. — ^Bullet  fired  at  a  distance  of  6  yards,  through  middle  of  leg.  Full 
charge  of  powder. 

Wound  of  Entrance, — Outer  side  of  limb.  Small  punched  out  vacant  opening;  about 
'45  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Wound  of  Exit, — ^Enormous  lacerated  wound,  with  muscles  and  fragments  of  bone 
protruding. 

Condition  of  Bonei.-^'^Wm  and  fibula  completely  fractured,  rather  above  their  centres. 
Extent  of  complete  fracture  about  2^  inches.  Fragments  very  numerous. — Tibia :  A 
strip  of  periosteum  connects  the  upper  and  lower  fragments  of  the  tibia,  but  no  bone. 
Many  of  these  fragments,  though  loose,  are  connected,  more  or  less  completely,  by 
periosteum,  and  some  of  these  fragments  are  of  considerable  size.  When  replaced  in 
position,  they  occupy  about  half  the  cylinder  of  the  bone,,  the  other  half  being  vacant — 
Fibula :  Fractured  completely  across  at  level  of  passage  of  bullet.  The  bone  is  split 
down  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  for  3^  inches.  These  two  fragments  are  still  held 
in  situ  by  periosteum.  One  small  fragment  is  loosely  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
fibula. 

Experiment  3. — Bullet  from  6  yards  off,  through  lower  part  of  thigh.  Charge  reduced 
to  one-half. 

Wound  of  Entrance. — On  outer  side  of  Umb,  about  2^  inches  above  line  of  junction  of 
end  of  condyle  and  upper  edge  of  tibia.  Opening  in  skin  about  *45  inch ;  substance  lost, 
as  if  punched  out ;  edge  cleanly  out,  and  darkened  by  powder. 

Wound  of  Exit. — Over  centre  of  inner  condyle.  About  equal  in  size  to  wound  of 
entrance.  Edges  starred  and  lacerated.  On  subsequently  removing  the  skin  around 
the  wound  of  exit,  and  bringing  the  edges  together,  there  is  found  to  be  scarcely  any,  if 
any,  loss  of  substance  in  it. 

Condition  of  Bone. — ^The  bullet  has  entered  near  the  junction  of  the  shaft  and  the 
cancellated  structure  of  the  condyle,  and  has  left  a  punched,  tunnel-like  opening 
extending  downwards  and  inwards.  The  bullet  has  made  its  exit  at  the  anterior  part  of 
the  inner  aspect  of  the  inner  condyle.  The  opening  here  is  more  elongated,  and  has  its 
fibrous  investment  Uuserated,  its  edges  presenting  a  fringed  appearance. 

Both  condyles  are  separated  from  the  shaft,  but  are  held  closely  together  by 
periosteum.  Line  of  separation  very  irregular,  and  embracing  several  fragments. 
Fissures  are  seen  extending  into  the  inter-condyhu:  surface,  to  which  the  patella  is  applied, 
but  tie  eynovial  surface  is  not  opened.    Patella  not  injured. 

Experiment  4.^Bullet  fired  from  6  yards  off,  through  top  of  leg.  Charge  of  powder 
reduced  to  one-half. 
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Wound  ofEftirance, — Over  outer  aspect  of  head  of  tibia,  \\  inch  below  level  of  jolnl. 
Small  cleanly  punched  out  opening. 

Wound  of  Exit. — At  upper  part  of  calf,  about  1  indi  lower  in  level  than  wound  of 
entrance.  Opening  similar  in  size  to  that  of  entrance,  but  the  edges  more  kceimtfid,  anl 
some  areolar  tissue  protruding  through  it. 

Condition  of  Bone, — Bone  struck  on  a  level  with  the  tubercle,  and  near  it,  on  its  outer 
aspect.  The  bone  is  ploughed  near  its  surface,  a  rough  groove  being  made,  havini^  a 
depth  of  about  half  an  inch,  passing  backwards  and  slightly  downwards,  and  terminatii^ 
at  the  posterior  aspect.  A  fissure  extends  from  the  grooved  fracture  down  the  shalt  t* 
the  middle  of  the  bone. 

Experiment  5.— Bullet  fired  6  yards  off,  at  middle  of  leg.  Charge  redaoed  to 
one-half. 

Wound  of  Enhance. — ^Anterior  and  inner  aspect  of  leg,  5  inches  below  levd  of  knee- 
joint.    Sharply  defined,  punched  hole,  about  '45  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Wound  of  Exit. — On  outside  of  limb,  nearly  on  same  level  as  wound  of  entrance, 
2^  inches  distant  from  it.  The  opening  of  exit  is  2^  inches  long,  with  lacerated  edges. 
There  are  two*  other  openings  caused  by  spicula  of  bone,  one  lacerated,  tiie  other 
punctured. 

Condition  of  ^o;f«f. —Complete  fracture  of  tibia.  Fibula  entire. — Tibia :  a  semieircular 
gap  marks  the  entrance  of  the  bullet  near  the  spine  of  the  tibia.  The  fragment  that 
would  bridge  this  gap  across  has  been  carried,  away.  The  lower  margin  of  the  gap  is 
formed  by.part  of  the  edge  of  an  elongated  fragment,  three  inches  in  length,  completely 
detached  from  its  bony  connections,  but  held  firmly  in  situ  by  periosteum.  A  few 
fragments  of  bone,  seven  in  number,  entirely  detached  and  carried  away  from  their  normal 
positions,  were  collected. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Keyheb,  St.  Petersburg  :  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  President  for  pointing 
out  that  in  the  treatment  of  gunshot  fractures  so  much  depends  on  careful  immobiiiza- 
tion,  and  especially  so  because  there  is  the  danger  of  this  point  being  possibly  over- 
looked from  an  analogy  being  instituted  between  them  and  fractures  occurring  in  civil 
practice,  where  immobilization,  in  our  antiseptic  era,  need  not  be  so  strictly  insisted 
upon.  But  fractu4:es  in  civil  practice  never  exhibit  such  extensive  comminntions  as 
those  met  with  in  war ;  and  for  the  latter^  therefore,  even  when  their  course  remains 
aseptic,  there  is  much  greater  danger  that,  through  insufficient  immobilization,  many  of 
the  numerous  fragments  may  become  necrotic,  because  the  periosteum  bridging  them 
over  and  holding  them  together  may  get  torn.  Dr.  Reyher  begs  permission  to  point  out 
that,  in  his  opinion,  based  on  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Bomhaupt,  and  the  examination 
of  his  collection  of  preparations  from  the  late  Russo-Turkish  war,  the  degree  of  comminii- 
tion  and  its  extent  depend  much  less  on  the  physical  properties  of  the  projectiles,  than 
on  the  configuration  of  the  injured  bone.  As  proof  thereof  may  serve  the  extensive 
splintering  of  tubular  bones,  and  the  frequency  of  canal-like  perforations  of  their 
epiphyses  by  bullets,  whereas  similar  perforations  of  the  shafts  of  long  tubular  bonea^ 
that  is,  eimple  perforations,  uncomplicated  by  fissures,  are  hardly  ever  observed. 

Brig.  Surg.  Bbcheb,  London:  points  out  the  occurrence,  during  the  Franco-German  war, 
of  perforating  bullet  wounds  of  bones — cleanly  cut  holes  without  fracture  or  fissure  of  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  bone,  in  German  described  as  '*  Lochschiisse."  He  has  observed 
these  almost  in  every  bone  of  the  body — most  notably  the  tibia,  in  which  he  saw  it  in  the 
upper,  in  the  middle,  in  the  lower  third,  from  front  to  back,  from  side  to  side,  likewise  in 
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the  Immerus,  tipper  tad  lower  portion ;  of  flat  bones  he  has  seen  perforationB  of  the  pelvis 
as  cleanly  cut  as  a  bullet-hole  in  a  window-pane.  The  importance  of  this  kind  of  bone 
woand,  as  regards  diagnosis,  prognosb,  and  treatment,  is  self-evident,  and  not  to  be  further 
dilated  upon  here.  As  far  as  Dr.  Beoher's  experience  goes,  he  believes  the  occnrrenc&  of 
'*' Lochsohusse ''  was  confined  to  the  Chaswpot  builets;  whereas  the  German  needle-gun 
appeared  to  have  shattered  the  bones  more  or  less  injuriously  in  every  instance. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Gassoit,  London :  The  bullets  employed  by  the  Turkish  Army  were  of  soft 
lead,  and  of  an  expansive  eharacter— possibly  this  accounts  for  the  great  amount  of  commi- 
nution of  fractures  observed  by  Dr.  Reyher  in  Eussian  soldiers.  Perforation  without  com- 
mination  of  all  bones  was  very  common  among  Turkish  wounded.  One  case  was  observed 
of  knee-joint  perforated  in  this  way,  which  did  well  under  modified  antiseptic  treatments 

Surgeon  Qeneral  Motjat,  Y.C,  C.B.,  London :  We  are  all  much  indebted  to  our 
President  for  the  interesting  paper  on  fissure  in  long  bones  by  the  modem  rifle  and  conical 
bullet.  I  well  remember  the  first  case  of  this  nature  in  the  Crimea.  I  was  puzzled  how  to 
act^  whether  to  amputate  higher  or  leave  the  case  to  the  efforts  of  Nature ;  where  I  fol- 
lowed the  latter  course,  it  too  often  led  to  secondary  amputation,  necrosis,  or  pyemia. 
This  is  a  point  on  which  the  author  of  the  paper  has  not  touched,  but  I  quite  agree 
with  him,  so  far  as  my  experience  in  the  Crimea  goes,  while  in  medical  charge  of 
the  principal  field  hospital  for  wounded,  that  no  well-established  case  of  recovery  of 
uijuries  of  lai^  joints,  when  fissured  into  the  synovial  capsule,  can  be  produced  from 
the  record  of  our  cases. 

Pr.  B.  HowABj),  New  York,  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  paper  of  Professor 
Longmore,  in  that  our  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  fractures  by  the  respective  missiles, 
always  vague,  has  thereby  been  renderkl  more  accurate^next,  because  of  the  further 
evidence  his  experiments  afforded,  that  fracture  might  be  quite  extensive,  and  yet  the 
periosteum  covering  them  remain  intact ;  chiefly,  however,  the  value  of  this  paper  was  its 
-enoonragement  to  conservative  treatment,  and  to  make  us  content  with  less  extensive 
removal  of  undetached  fragments. 

Surgeon  Major  Sta&ckb,  Berlin :  I  should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
army  surgeons  present  to  some  dangers  to  which  soldiers  are  exposed  during 
peace.  Li  Germany,  during  the  shooting  exercises,  soldiers  use  for  practice  very  small 
bullets,  often  without  knowing  that  this  small  mass  of  lead  ,is  so  very  effectual  for 
harm.  One  of  my  friends  made  experiments  to  elucidate  ten  sad  cases  which  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  meet  with,  and  he  found  that  these  little  bullets  can  perforate  at  a 
distance  of  twenty  paces  the  metallic  parts  of  the  helmets,  and  not  only  the  soft  parts 
of  the  body,  but  also  the  bones. 


Ueber  primdres  Debridement  der  Sckusswunden. 

Dr.  Carl  Reyher,  St.  Petersburg. 

Die  Frage,  ob  die  Behandlung  der  Schusswunden,  insbesondere  der  durch  Klein* 
gewehrprojectile  erzeugten  Scbusscanalwunden  rait  dem  Debridement  einzuleiten  ist, 
scheint  mir  der  Discussion  werth,  weil,  wie  es  scheint,  die  Ausichten  liber  diesen  Punkt 
ausdnander  gehen.  Professor  Gurlt  Kpricht  sich  in  seinem  neuesten  Werk:  "die 
^^elenk-Beseotionen  nach  Schussverletzungen,"  pag.  1225  u.  ff.,  entschieden  fiir  die  so 
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firuh  ak  moglich  unier  antiaeptischai  Caatden  Tommehmende  an^iebige  SrweiieniDg 
aller  Schussminden  ana.  Ananahmaloa  soil  jede  Schvaswimde  in  iluen  Oeffnnngai 
gespalten,  and  ihr  Canal  bis  an  die  Qrcnien  anatomiacher  Moglichkdt  fireigekgt  weidea, 
Denelben  Biditong  seheint  Prof.  Ydkmann  zn  holdigen ;  wenigstena  wird  jeder.  der 
sich  an  seine  Lehren  uber  die  Bdiandlong  der  CiTil-Fraktoren  halt,  geneigt  aein,  jede 
Schnasfraktor  der  ExtremiUUen  in  gkicber  Weiae  za  befaanddn. 

Andera  Prof.  £smaroh»  Ton  dem  der  Yorachlag  aasgeht,  zoerat  die  SdKMrfheOiuig  za 
Tersochen,  and  erst  bei  eintretender  Beaction  daa  Debridemoit  TorznnehnMn. 

Die  ersteren  gehen  Ton  der  Annabme  aas,  dass  in  jeden  Schnsscanal  septiidke  SUA 
hineingetragen  sein  mussen,  letzterer  stotzt  sicb  anf  die  Thatsache  gelongMier  Schorf* 
heilang  nicbt  erweiterter,  nicbt  drainirter  Sohassfraktorai ;  entere  farditirn,  daea  das 
Debridement  bei  scbon  eingeiretener  aeptischer  Beaction  baofig  erfolgloa  aein  wird, 
letzterer  wiederam  ist  in  seinen  Hoffiiangen  kohner. 

Qestattcn  Sie  nan  mir,  aas  den  Beobachtungen  and  Eriabrangen,  wddie  ich  wihreod 
dea  letzten  roasiicb-turkiscben  Krieges  sammein  konnte,  daa  Torzolegen,  waa  (or  die  ia 
Bede  stebende  Frage  Ton  Wertb  aein  kann. 

Wenn  wir  zunaebat  Ton  der  praktiscben  Seite  dieser  Frage,  d.  b.  der  Dnrdifabr- 
barkeit  deJ  primaren  Debridement  in  genere  anf  Yerbandplatz  and  enter  Lazar^hlinie, 
abeeben,  and  die  Frage  ganz  prinzipiell  bebandeLo,  so  baben  wir  za  aUerent  nut 
folgender  Tbataacbe  za  reobnen :  eine  ganze  Beibe  von  ScbassTerletzongen  der  Eztre- 
mitaten  beilt  obne  Debridement,  obne  Drainage — unter  dem  trocknen  Scborf,  und  zwar 
Yon  diesen  ein  Tbeil  obne  jeglicbe  local  oder  allgemein  septisobe  Beaction,  and  ein 
anderer  Tbeil  mit  nar  ganz  geringen,  weder  Leben  nocb  Glied  dee  Yerletzten  in  Qefidir 
bringenden,  meist  erst  spat  eintretenden  Nacbstorongen  (Circamscripte  £it€rongan« 
Exfoliationen  Ton  kleinen  Seqaestem,  Elimioation  yon  temporar  eingekiqpaelten  Fremd- 
korpern,  <&o.)*  ^^  Haafigkeit  solcber  Schorf  beilangen  scbeint  nicbt  gering  za  aein, 
jedenfalls  nicbt  so  gering,  dass  man  dieeelben  in  die  Kat^orie  der  Aasnabmen  steUen 
konnte.  Wenigstens  babe  icb  anter  376  Fallen  Ton  Scbassfraktaren  der  kngen 
Bobreuknocben  and  penetrireuden  Gelenkscbiissen  der  secbs  Haaptgelenke  der  Bztie- 
mitaten— 48  Falle  von  Scborfbeilangen  beobacbtet,  oder,  wenn  icb  oorrecter  Weiae  eiaea 
Fall  von  Fassgelenkverletzung  nocb  in  Abzug  bringe,  weil  deraelbe  spaterbin  dodi  nodi 
zor  Besection  and  Ampatation  kam— 47  Mai,  d.  b.  genaa  in  ein  Acbtel  aller  Falle. 

Nocb  vielmebr  wlirde  das  Yerbaltniss  za  Gansten  der  Scborfbeilang  sprecheu,  wena 
icb  die  zablreicben  Scborfbeilangen  der  Weicbtbeilscbusse  der  Extremitaten  buBO* 
gezogen  batte;  icb  mocbte  jedocb  bente  nar  bei  den  Scbassfraktaren  and  CMenkadiuaaai 
der  Eztremitaten  bleiben,  and  l^;e  in  beifolgenden  Tafeln  TabeUen  Tor,  za  denen  die 
detaillirten  Erankengescbicbten  demnacbst  in  einem  Artikelder  "  Berue  de  la  m^deciae 
et  cbirargie  militaire  (Prof.  Delorme),  Paris,"  erscheinen  werden. 

Tafel  II.  entbalt  die  in  Bede  stebenden  Falle  von  Gelenkscbussen  and  Scboss* 
fraktaren,  welche  anter  dem  Schorf  aosgetheilt  sind,  and  bedarf  kaam  einer  Eridanmg. 
Icb  fiige  nar  binza,  dass  von  den  48  Gebeilten,  nar  7  Patienten  mit  Temperatareo  uber 
38*5  C.  gefiebert  baben,  and  3  von  diesen  obne  Localstornngen  (kaakaaiscbee  Makria- 
fieber  P).  Ebenso  ist  der  Erwabnang  wertb,  dass  von  diesen  47  anter  den  soborfgebolten 
Fallen,  keiner  vor  Ablanf  von  vier  Wocben  als  geheilt  entlassen  ist,  dass  iileriiaapt  nar 
wenige  vor  Ablaaf  der  zwolften  Woche  (namlicb  nar  16  Falle),  and'  alle  ubrigen,  abo 
die  Ifebrzabl,  drei  bis  nean  Monate  in  Boobachtang  gewesen  sind,  ja  einige  deraelbea 
von  mir  nocb  spater  and  nocb  in  jiingster  Zeit  in  Petersbarg  wieder  nntenodit 
worden  sind. 

Mogen  darcb  Fehlerqaellen,  aaf  die  bier  einzogeben  zu  weit  fiibren  wurde,and  wekbe 
zu  beseitigen,  mir  leider  unmoglich  ist,  aaf  Tabelle  li.  die  falle  misalangener  Schoif* 
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TABELLE  I. 

Gmieralsumme  oiler  376  vott  mir  im  russucMurkw:^^  Kriege  beoba^Kielen 
Sckussflrakturen  (105)  nnd  OeleJtkseJUuse  (271)  der  Extrmilaien. 


SomiiUL 

Oeheilt 

Oestorben. 

Letalitata 
percent. 

OberannhaU j 

Obcraraidiaphjse         .... 
Oberann  dicht  am  Ellbogengelenk     .    ") 

EUbojrengelenk \ 

Vorderarm  dicht  am  EUbogengelenk  .    ) 
Vorderamidiaphjsen    .... 

Handgelenk 

Hoflgelenk 

Oberschenkd 

Kniegelenk 

Uniewcbenkel 

FoMgelenk 

«(1 

II 

4 
ai 
13 

J 

49 

36-  33 
C  5 

a 
II 

0 
13 
33 

10 
13 

V, 

la 

33 

45  4 

38.9  {43*5 

^375 

50*0 

47-6 

100 'O 

a6o 
46-9 

JOS  SchoMflraktaren    ....     1 
371  GelenkflchOsse       .       .       .       .     / 

376 

180 

196 

jai 

TABELLE  IL 

dlle  penetrirenden  Oelenktchusse  und  Sckussfrakiuren  der  Extremiidlen,  bet  denen  (57) 
die  Behandlung  im  Si/me  der  Schotfkeilung  niehl  nur  auf  dem  Verbandplatz  einge- 
leitel,  tOndern  aueh  in  den  Feldlazareihen  forigesetzt  wurde  und  47  Mai  bis  zu 
definitiver  Beilung  durchgefuJirt  loerden  konnte. 


i 

a 
I 

Okhsxi«. 

Qbrobbsv. 

Complet    untcr 
der    •  trocknen 
Schorf    ausge- 
heilt  Oder  mit 
nur    oberflacb- 
licher  Secretion 
der    Haat. 
Schu88-0eff- 
nongen. 

TiOCAlirirte 
Eitemng       im 
SchuBS- Canal; 
aber    extraarti- 
cular nnd  nicht 
bis      an      die 
▼erletrtcn  Kno- 
chen    eich    er- 
•treckend. 

bis  in's  Qeleuk 
ond  die  Bruch- 
spalten  des  rer- 
leUten       Kno- 
cbenshinein. 

Spatabscedir- 
ang  mit  Ellmi- 
natiou          von 

Fremdk6rpem 
und        kleinen 
Sequestem. 

0 

3 
3 

I 
0 
0 
II 

V 

7 
48 

0 
0 

i») 

0 

0 

a*) 

a») 

i«) 

a^ 

i«) 

9 

1 
1 

13 

18 

57 

Scholterfrelenk 

Oberann 

EUbogengelenk 

Vorderarm 

Handgelenk 

Hilflgelenk. 

i>berKhenkel 

Kniegelenk 

Unterscheiikel 

Fossgelenk 

10 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
I 
0 

0 
0 
I 
0 
0 

Q 
0 

0 

a 
0 

0 
o'o 

O'O 

0 

lOO'O 

'5  4 

Si 

aso 
ia-5 

39 

4 

a 

3 

15-7 

0    In  der  jten  Woche  Fieber,  Phlegmone,  Gelenkreseotion  and  spftter  noch  Amputation. 

*)  Von  dieseu  ist  bei  einigen  das  Himarthron  pungirt  and  antiseptisch  »u^ge1^a8chen  worden. 

*)  Septische  Reaction,  Intermediar- Resection,  danach  Transport,  acut  progrcdiente  Phlegmone- Amputation. 

*)  Todesnrsache  beide  Male :  acut  progrcdiente  Phlegmone. 

')  Todesnrsache  in  einem  Fall :  acut  progrcdiente  Phlegmone  nach  erfolglosem  Debridement  im  Inter- 
inediilr-Stadium  (Zengstuck  im  Schusscanal) ;  im  anderen  Fall:  Pyiimie  iro  $ten  Monat  nach  ToUstindig 
sseptischem  Vcrlauf  wahrend  der  ersten  zwci  Monate,  sp&ter  progressive  Eiterung. 

*)  Acute  Anftmie,  Blutung  aus  Arteria  and  Vena  poplitea. 

')  Todesnrsache  im  eiuen  Fall :  PjAmie  in  der  loten  Woche  (blinder  Schnsscanal,  Prctjectil,  Zeagst&ck, 
P^?!*.  Eiterung) ;  im  anderen  Fall :  acut  progrcdiente  Phlegmone,  im  Anscliloss  an  progressive  Eiterung, 
welche  sich  nach  a  Monate  aseptischem  Verlauf  cntwickelt.   Amputation. 

*)  Fuasgelenkwunde  complet  nnter  dem  Schorf  geheilt  Todesarsaehe :  Acot  progr.  Phlegmone  cinet 
Obenrmschusses.  *    . 
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behandlang,  ku  niedrig  beziffert  sein,  und  in  Folge  dessen  audi  die  TotabnmmeQ  dor 
einzelnen  Yerletzangngruppefi,  nnd  daher  auch  die  za  gehorigen  Letalitatadiiffren  za  klein 
ansgefallen  setn,  so  ist  die  DiflmDz  zwiacben  dieaen  Lotalitatschiffren  (Tabelle  II.)  aod 
denen  der  Tabelle  I.  docb  darcbgehetid  so  enorm  (man  beracksichtige,  dasa  for  die 
Obencbenkelfraktnren  die  DiffBrenz  awisoben  16*4  per  Cent  und  70*4  per  Cent,  nnd  for 
die  Kniegelenkachusae  zwischen  6*6  per  Cent  and  65*6  per  Cent  liegt)— daaa,  w&an  die 
Fehlerquellen  nicht  gar  zn  betrachtlicb  gedacbt  warden,  die  Zahl  der  Scborfh^ongen 
immer  nocb  dorch  einen  ansebnlicben  Poeten  repraaentirt  bleibt,  and  ihre  HaafigUt 
daber  keine  geringe  sein  kann.  , 

Das  wird  zur  unumatosalicben  Tbatsacbe,  wenn  wir  in  Betracbt  ziehen,  dasi 
(of.  Tabelle  I.  and  II.)  von  den  33  Heilangen,  welobe  uberbaapt  aaf  die  notirten 
96  Eniegelenkschusse  fallen,  17,  also  beinabe  die  Halite,  darcb  Heilong  onter  dem 
trockenen  Scborf  zu  Stande  gekommen  sind,  and  Ton  den  13  Heilangen,  welcbe  aof 
44  Oberscbenkelschasafrakturen  fallen — 11,  sage,  alao  faatalle  Heilangen — ebenso  unter 
dem  trocknen  Scborf  za  Stande  gekommen  sind.  Das  ist  der  Hauptgrund,  aaf  den  ich 
micb  atiitze,  wenn  icb  meine,  dass  man  unmoglicb  die  gelangenen  Scborfbeilongen  in 
die  Kategorie  der  Aasnabmsfalle  stellen  darf. 

Wenn  also,  gleichviel,  ob  mit  oder  obne  Becbt,  bebaaptet  wird,  dass  in  jeden  Schoss- 
oanal  septische  Infectionsstoffe  mit  dem  Projectil  hineingetragen  werden,  so  kann  mit 
fragloaem  Becbt  dagegen  constatirt  werden,  dass  dieselben  keineswegs  immer,  wenigstens 
bei  den  Yerletzangen  mit  anseren  modemen  Kleingewehr-Prcjectilen,  ibre  phlogo- 
and  pyrogonen  Eigenacbaften  zar  Entfaltang  bringen. 

Immerbin  aber  entwickeln  sicb  doob  in  einer  gewisaen  Zabl  der  Falle  aeptiadie 
Storangen,  und  sogar  von  den  mit  bbsonderer  Auswabl  in  Scborfbebandlang  genommenen 
Fallen,  stirbt  ein  Theil  in  Folge  septischer  Complicationen.  Freilicb  ist  die  LetaUtats- 
ebilFer  (Tabelle  II.,  15*7  per  Cent)  nicbt  boob.  Wiirde  dieselbe  aber  auch  factisdi  nocb 
niedriger  sein,  and  tbatsaoblich  ist  sie  wobl  bober,  so  wiirden  wir  dennocb  dem  Prinzip 
deg  priroaren  Debridements  unweigerlicb  den  Yorrang  geben  mussen,  wenn  dieses  zu  nocb 
besseren  ICesultaten  fiihrte. 

Um  die  Besultate  dieser  priroaren  Wundreinigung  beprufen  zu  konnen,  babe  kh 
in  der  erstenColumne  der  Tabelle  III.  alle  Schussfrakturen  und  Glelenkscbiisse  zusammen- 
gestellt,  in  welcben  auf  dem  Yerbandplatz  oder  im  Feldlazareth,  jedenfalls  vor  Eintritt 
septiscber  Reaction,  also  im  priroaren  Wiindstadiam  unter  alien  antiseptiscben  Cautden 
die  Scbusscanale  gespalten,  per  Debridement  die  BluteztraTasate  entfemt  und  die 
Wnndeu  bis  in  die  Brucbapalten  und  Gelenkhoblen  binein  drainirt  wurden. 

In  dieselbe  Columne  sind,  weil  im  Wesentlichen  mit  dem  Debridement  gleichwertbig, 
auch  die  partiellen  und  totalen  Glelenksectionen  gestellt  worden.  Yon  55  Fallen  haboi 
13  letalen  Ausgang  genommen.  Hier  23*6  per  Cent  Letalitat  dort,  bei  den  unter  den 
-  Scborf bebandelten  (Tafel  II.),  15*7  per  Cent.  Die  DifPerenz  ist  so  gering,  die  Anzabl 
der  Falle  so  klein,  dass  mit  Ruoksicht  auf  obengedachte  Fehlerquellen  wobl  nnr  der 
Scbloss  erlaubt  ist,  dass  die  Erfolge  bei  priroaren  Debridement  jedenfalls  nicbt  auffkUend 
g^nstiger  sind«  als  bei  Behandlung  unter  dem  Schorf.  Mit  allem  Yorbehalt  diirfbn  wir 
daber  wobl  sagen :  ein  Tbeil  der  Falle  beilt  aicber  unter  dem  Scborf  aus,  ein  anderer 
aber  verlangt  entscbieden  das  Debridement.  Ghmz  obne  Yorbebalt  liisst  sicb  aber  aua  einem 
Yergleich  aller  Columnen  in  Tabelle  III.,  lY.  und  Y.,  der  Scblass  zieben,  dass  wirklieb 
eclatante  Besultate  vom  Debridement  nur  dann  erwartet  werden  konnen,  wenn  das- 
selbe  vor  dem  Eintritt  septischer  Beaction,  also  so  friili  als  moglich,  im  Primarstadiom 
vorgenommen  wird. 

•  In  Bezug  auf  die  Sanitatsverhaltnisse  auf  der  Lazaretblinie  des  "  Rotben  Kreozea,* 
und  der  Militarlazaretbe,  bitte  icb  auf  meinen  Yortrag  142  und  143  in  Yolknuuui*s 
**  SammluDg  kliniscber  Yortrage*'  (1878)  binweiasen  zu  dttrfen. 
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Die  Letalftatfichiffer  Ton  23*6  per  Cent  iteigt  im  Intermediaratftcliam  anf  537  per 
Gent,  and  im  Secnndarstadium  anf  55*0  per  Cent.    Wollte  man  also  alle  Falle  prinzipiell 
in  Schorfbehandlung  nehmen,  und  als  Indication  for  das  Debridement  nor  den  Eintritt 
septischer  Reaction  gelten  lassen,  so  wiirden  Yon  den  nnter  dieser  Indication  znm  De- 
bridement kommenden  Fallen  gewiss  nicht  so  viele  ansheilen,  als  yon  ibnen  ansheilen 
Konnten,  wenn  bei  denselben  oder  anch  nnr  einen  Theil  derselben  das  Debridement  schon 
iriiher  im  Primarstadium,  womoglioh  anf  dem  Yerbandplatz  vorgenommen  worden  ware. 
Um  giinstigste  Besultate  za  erzielen,  miissen  wir  also  nach  Zeichen  sncben,  welche  nns 
•chon  frtiher,  als  das  klinische  Symptom  der  Intermediarschwellnnges  erlaabt,die  Indica- 
tion dee  Debridements  anfnolbigen,  and  es  fragt  sioh  daber,  ob  solche  ezistiren,  oder,  mit 
anderen  Worten,  ob  wir  Mittel  besitzen,  scbon  im  Friibstadiam  von  jeder  Schassrer- 
letzong  voraoszubestimmen,  ob  es  bei  ihr  za  septischer  Infiltration  kommen  wird  oder 
nicbt    Da  nan  diese  Frage  nicht  mit  einem  entschiedenen  "  Ja  "  beantwortet  werden 
kann,  so  wird  die  Frage  doch  wieder  nahe  gelegt,  ob  es  nicht  besser  ist  prinzipiell  alle 
Sohasswanden  mit  dem  primaren  Debridement  za  behandeln.   Gewiss  diirfte  die  Antwort 
affirmatiy  ausfallen,  sobald  wir  im  Stande  waren,  jeder  gespaltenen  and  gereinigten 
Wande  einen  aseptischen  Wandverlaaf  za  garantiren.    So  gross  die  Wahrscheinlichkeit 
ist,  dass  das  fiir  die  Wandflachen  geringerer  Aasdehnung,  insbesondere  die  der  oberen 
Extremitaten  gelingen  wiirde,  so  fraglioh  mochte  dieser  Erfolg  doch  fiir  Wandflachen 
grosserer  Ausdehnang  sein.    Die  Schwierigkeiten  fiir  die  Siohernng  eines  aseptischen 
Wandverlaafs  wachsen  eben  aach  mit  der  Groi^se  der  Wande.    Und  wenn  es  schon 
unter  der  Yoraassetzang  vollen  klinischen  Comforts,  ja  nnter  der  Yoraassetzang,  dass 
dieselben  13  Oberschenkelfrakturen  (Tabelle  II.),  welche  nnter  Schorfbehandlung  auT 
Yerbandplatz  und  Feldlazareth  ein  Let  per  Cent  von  16*4  gaben,  gleich,  ohne  Feld- 
transport,  Sec.,  in  einem  klinischen  Institut  mit  alien  Mitteln  der  Kunst  znr  Behandlung, 
aber  mit  dem  primaren  Debridement  zur  Behandlung  gekommen  waren,  fraglich  ist,  ob 
das  Resultat  ein  so  giinstiges  gewesen  ware,  wie  bei  der  nun  factisch  eing^eschlagenen 
Behandlung  nnter  dem  Schorf ;  wie  viel  ziireifelhafler  miisste  der  Erfolg  unter  den  Ver> 
haltnissen  von  Kriegslazareth  and  Feldtransport  sein !    Ich  wiirde  an  demselben  nicht 
so  zweifeln,  wenn  es  sich  in  alien  Fallen  um  QuerschtiBse  des  Obersdienkels  handelte ; 
ich  glaube  aber  den  Erfolg  fiir  ganz  entschieden  zweifelhafl  halten  za  mussen,  w^in  zn 
diesen  Fallen  auch  Schnsscanale  zahlen  wiirden,  welche  bis  zu  zwei  Fuss  Lange,  Tom 
Knie  durch  die  ganze  Lange  des  Oberschenkels  bin  bis  anf  die  Hohe  der  Glutaen  reichten 
und  Blutextravasate  die  Intermnscularien  bis  in  die  Wade  erfiillten.    Schon  die  Spaltang 
eines  solchen  Schusscanals  selbst  eetzt  eine  ganz  ungeheaerliche  Wnnde,  zu  dieser  aber 
addirt  sich  noch  die  Wundflache,  welche  die  Ausraumung  der  Blutextravasate  notliig 
macht.     Und  anf  eine  sorgfaltige  Entfemung  aller  Blutextravasate  scheint  es   wohl 
anzukommen,  wenn  ein  Mai  das  Messer  angesetzt  wird.    Halbe  Massregelu  soheinen 
bier  nur  zu  schaden.    Je  peinlicher  die  Ausraumung,  desto  sicherer  und  besser  das 
Eesultat.     Weil  an  den  oberen  Extremitaten  dieses  leichter  gelingt,  auch  desbalb  sind 
die  Resultate  primaren  Debridements  und  primarer  Resection  an  ihnen  so  unvergleichlich 
viel  befser,  als  an  den  unteren  Extremitaten  (Tabelle  III.).    Gilt  iiberhaupt  die  An- 
schauung,  duss  die  entziindliche  Intermediarsohwellung  durch  septische  Stoffe  bedingt 
ist,  die  von  aus^ten  in  den  Schusl^canal  mit  dem  Projectil  importirt  sind,  so  ist  es  nut 
folgerichtig,  auch  vorauszAisetzen,  dass  eine  gewisse  Quantitat  derselben  mit  dena  sich 
aus  dem  Schusscanal  in  die  Intermuscularien  ergiessenden  Bint  auch  in  diese  hinein- 
getragen  wird,  und  daher  in  den  Blutextravasaten  selbst  ihren  Sitz  hat.     Einen  Theil 
solcher  Blutextravasate  zuriicklassen,  heisst  deshalb  fast  den.Kranken  in  eine  noch 
grossere  Gefahr  zu  bringen,  als  die,  in  welcher  er  sich  schbn  ohne  Debridement  befand. 
Das  ist  der  Grund  warum  einfaches  Ausitpritzen  der  Schnsscanale  mit  antiseptischer 
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Losuogen  und  Drainiren  denelben — ^was  meist  ubrigens  ohne  Dorohsohneiden  Ton 
Mnikelachioiiten,  die  sich  vorgelageii  haben,  gar  nicht  moglioh  ist — ^keinen  Erfbig  giebt. 
lat  der  Schnsscanal  inficirt,  so  sind  auoh  die  Blntextravasate  inficirt  Ist  die  Bmignng 
dee  ersteren  indidrt,  so  ist  auoh  die  Entfernung  der  letzteren  indioirt,  und  deehalb  hangi 
die  Auadehnung  der  von  einem  correoten  Debridement  zu  erwartenden  Wunde  nicht  nor 
yon  der  Lange  and  Tiefe  des  Sohussoanals,  sondem  auch  yon  der  Chrosse  undAoa- 
dehnuDg  der  Blutextravasate  ab.* 

Im  gegebenen  Falle  heiast  es  daher  fast  alle  Intermoscularien  des  Obersohenkels 
spalten  and  drainiren,  and  femer  die  grossen  Wnndflacben  doich  correct  scbliessende 
Yerbande  yor  Infection  yon  aassen  sohiitzen,  nicht  nor  aaf  dem  Yerbandplatz  oder  im 
Diyisions-  and  Feldlazaretb,  sondem  aach  auf  den  Transporten  yon  einer  znr  andeien 
Sanitats-Station.  An  and  far  sich  anter  giinstigen  Hospitalyerhaltnissen  mochte  ei 
Bohon  ein  riskirtes  Untemehmen  sein,  so  grossen  and  ansgedehnten  Wandfladiea 
aseptischen  Wandyerlanf  zu  garantiren,  wie  yiel  gewagter  muss  dieses  Untemehmen  in 
Yerhaltniiaen  ersoheinen,  die  nicht  gestatten  den  Kranken  yom  YerbandUsbh  direct  in's 
Bett  sa  tragen,  and  bier  in  passender  Bobelage  sorgfaltig  zu  pflegen,  sondem  mit 
Bwingender  Nothwendigkeit  demselben  Transporte  yorschreiben  und  denselben  in  Sitoa- 
tionen  der  Hulfloaigkeit  bringen,  welche  Jedem  bekannt  sind,  der  einen  Eil-Transport 
beobaohtet  hat.  Yis-a-yis  zu  den  gelungenen  Schorfheilungen  endlich  g^ebt  man,  mit 
dem  prinzipieUen  primaren  Debridement  fiir  dieentspreohende  Zahl  yon  Fallen,  Yorthole 
aof,  welche  schwerlich  immer  duroh  aseptische  Heilungen  einzuholen  sein  werdeo. 
Dedialb  glaube  ioh,  daaa  ein  prinzipieilea  primares  Debridement  aller  und  jeder  Schnss- 
wonden  nicht  zu  aooeptiren  ist,  ao  lange  unsere  Schussyerletzongen  den  Charaoter 
bewahren,  welohen  sie  in  den  letzten  Kriegen  gezeigt  haben,  und  weloher  sie  zur  Sohoif- 
behandlung  geeignet  macht^-und  so  lange  wir  nicht  in  den  Besitz  yon  Wand- 
behandlungsyerfahren  kommen,  die  bedingungslos  und  ohne  Bucksicht  auf  Grosse  mi 
Ausdehnung  der  Wunde  solide  Heilongen  aichem.  Es  ist  das  primare  Debridem^t  ako 
nur  bedingt  zalasaig,  das  heisst,  in  F^en,  welche  keine  Chanzen  fur  die  Schorf  hdloog 
zu  besitzen  scheinen,  oder,  mit  anderen  Worten :  ein  Theil  der  Falle  yerlangt  entachiedai 
die  Schorfbehandlung,  ein  anderer  Theil  unbedingt  das  primare  Debridement  Und 
faotigoh  liegen  nun  in  Praxis  die  Yerhaltnisse  meist  so,  dass,  mit  Bucksicht  auf  Mangd 
an  Zeitf  K^Ulen  und  Mitteln  an  ein  primares  Debridement  fur  alle  Schusayerletzuogen 
gar  nicht  gedacht  werden,  dass  nur  emer  beschrankten  Zahl  yon  Fallen  dieser  Modus  der 
Smfeleistung  zugedaoht  werden  kann.  Die  Falle^  welche  am  dringendsten  dieser  Holfe 
bedurfen,  welche  far  die  Heilung  unter  dem  Schorf  keine  Chanzen  haben,  finden  und  n 
erkennen,  ist  daher  auch  eine  unserer  ersten  Aufgaben.  Eine  pracise  Erfiillung  dieser 
AuBgabe  ist,  wie  schon  oben  besprochen,  nicht  moglich,  weil  auf  das  einzige  sichete 
2ieichen  des  Import's  septischer  Stoffe,  auf  den  Eintritt  der  Intermediarschwellung  nidit 
gewartet  werden  darf.  Die  Erkennungszeichen,  deren  wir  uns  bedienen  durfen,  aind  nnr 
aoBserliche,  nicht  absolut  zuyerlassige.  Dieselbeu  siud  mehr  positiyer  Natur  fur  die 
Falle,  welche  das  primare  Debridement  yerlangen,  und  sind  daher  weniger  unzuyerlassig, 
als  die  Zeichen  rein  negatiyer  Natur,  deren  wir  uns  bedienen  miissen,  um  die  Falle  sn 
erkennen,  welche  die  meisten  Chanzen  fiir  die  Schorfheilung  besitzen*  Dort  besitien 
wir  sichere  Hinweise  dafiir,  dass  die  Wunde  ohne  Entziindung  und  Eiterung  und  dees- 

*  Der  Gedanke  ist  gewiss  nahegelegt,  durch  h&ufigeren,  frUhzeitigen  prophjlactiachep 
Gebrauch  dea  Esmaroh'schen  Stranges  den  Blutergoss  anch  bei  diesen  Yerletzongen  so 
beschranken ;  nur  mUssten  die  Blessirtentrager  in  der  Handhabung  desselben  unterrtchiet 
sein  and  eine  grossere  Zahl  derselben  zur  Hand  haben.  Prof.  Esmarch  sohlagt  zn 
dieoem  Zweck  bestimmte  Hosentniger  yor  \  ich  liess  meine  Jjenie  den  Gammiachiauch 
1^8  Hoeengurt  benutzeq. 
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halb  ohne  Debridement  aohwerlioh  aosheilen  kann,  hier  ist  yon  sioheren  Hinweiseii  far 
einen  reactionsloien  Yerlaof  and  eine  aseptisohe  Heiluog  keine  Bede ;  dort  ist  die  sep- 
^Bche  fieaetion  ohne  Debridement  firaglos,  hier  blobt  aach  im  soheinbar  gungtigsten  Fdl 
der  aeeptische  Yerlaof  immer  fraglioh.  Da  jedobh  der  sanunariBobe  Erfblg,  wdoben  idi 
bei  solchem  mit  Auswahl  and  nar  beding^ngsweiie  vorgenommenem  primaren  Debride- 
ment erzidte,  iiberaas  ganstig  genannt  wird,  and,  wie  ich  glanbe,  anch  mit  Becht  gunstig 
genannt  wird  (es  kann  hier  natarlioh  nar  von  den  im  Primantadiam,  aber  alien,  mit 
Schorf  and  Debridement  in  Behandlang  gekommenen  Fallen  die  fiede  sem),  so  moHea 
dieMomento,  an  welohe  ich  mioh  bei  der  Wahl  and  EntechlieBsang  fur  primaree  Debride- 
ment and  Schorfbehandlang  hielt»  ao  wenig  dieselben  absolat  zayeritoig  sein  kooBeo, 
dooh  immerhin  braoohbar  eein.  Die  Momente,  an  welohe  ich  mich  im  Allgemeinea 
hielt,  and  die  Qeeichtsponkte,  Ton  welchen  aas  ich  handelte,  sind  karz  folgende:  Klafite 
bei  einer  Schassftraktur  oder  einem  Qelenksohoss  der  Wandoanal  so  weit»  daaa  Bmelupilte 
and  Fmgmente  oder  Theile  der  Qelenkfladie  dee  yerietzten  Gdenkee  offen  za  Tage  lagen 
oder  bewiesen  gargitirende  Geraniche  die  Anweeenheit  von  Lufl  in  den  tieferenTfaeika 
Ton  Schasscanal  and  (}elenk,  oder  waren  die  Schusscanale  sogar  siditbar  dorch  Taeh- 
fetzen,  Stroh,  Eoth,  &o.,  yerunreinigt,  so  worde  Debridement  and  Drainage,  wo  notbig, 
mit  Beeection  dee  Gelenkes  far  indicirt  gehalten. 

Waren  die  Schassofihangen  klein  and  erechienen  sie  rein,  oder  waren  dieedben  iDoh 
gross,  aber  war  der  Wandoanal  selbst  nidit  offen,  war  dersdibe  daroh  Moskelschichten 
reriegt  and  in  demselben  weder  Lafl  nachweisbar,  noch  sonst  eine  Yeronreinigoog 
sichtbar  oder  wahmehmbar,  hatte  die  Yerietzang  eine  gewisse  Aehnlichkeit  mit  den,  docfa 
aaoh  nioht  ohne  bestimmte  dringende  Indication  dem  Debridement  onterworieneoi 
einfaohen  ancomplidrten  Stiohverletzangen,  so  warde  die  Behandlang  anter  dem  trooken 
Schorf  eingeleitei  Bei  so  vager  Indicationsstdlang  fur  die  Schorfbdiandlang  kann  ei 
natfiriich  nicht  aasbleiben,  dass  yon  den  zar  Schorfheilang  bestimmten  Fallen  ein  gewisNs 
Contingent  doeh  septische  Beaction  zeigt,  and  dann  erst  im  Intermediarstadium  zmn 
Debridement  kommt,  selbstyerstandlich  mit  fraglichem  Erfolg,  wie  aach  aas  T&fel  IL 
ersichtlich.  Wie  es  ans  aber  nicht  moglich  schien,  anter  den  g^nstigsten  klinischeo 
Yerhiiltnissen  mit  primarem  Debridement  alien  Schossrerletzangen  ohne  Aasnahme 
aseptischen  Yerlaaf  garantiren  zu  konnen,  so  ist  es  auch  bei  diesen  Ghnndsatzen  nicht 
moglich  far  alle  Falle  der  Entwicklnng  septischer  Frozesse  yorzubengen.  Der  Krieg 
yerlangt  seine  Opfer,  and  aas  der  Zahl  der  Yerwandeten  stellt  ihm  diese  in  grosste  Zifier 
der  septische  Prozess.  Aaf  dem  betretenen  Wege  schebt  die  Zahl  dieser  Opfer  anf  dis 
kleinste  Minimnm  redadrt  werden  za  konnen. 

In  einem  naohsten  Kriege  wurde  ich  iibrigens  mit  dem  primaren  Debridement  an 
bestimmten  Extremitaten-Abschnitten  noch  yorsichtiger  sein. 

Als  oberste  and  erste  Indication  fiir  das  primare  Debridement  wurde  mir  freilich 
onyerandert  gelten :  jede,  yom  Gtesichtsponkt  der  Antiseptik  aas,  am  Sohossoaoal  wahr- 
nehmbare  Yeronreinigang  (za  Tage  liegen  der  Brochspalte,  des  Fragmeats,  der  Qelenk- 
flachen,  Lafl  im  Canal,  Tachfetzen,  Stroh,  &c  &o.).  Ich  wiirde  aber  dieser  Indication  nur 
nachkommen,  wenn  sich  noch  zwelBedingangen  erfallbar  erweisen :  1,  dass  alleeyentaell 
nothig  werdenden  Eingriffe  anter  streng  antiseptischen  Caatden  ansgefahrt  werden 
konnen,  and  2,  dass  mit  einem  gewissen  Grade  yon  Wahrscheinlichkeit  yorausgesehen 
werden  darf,  dass  aach  fur  die  femere  Fflege  es  nicht  an  der  Mogiichkdt  fehlen  wird, 
alle  die  Forderungen  za  erfiillen,  welche  ein  aseptischer  Yerlaaf  mehr  oder  weniger  stellt 
Ich  denke  hiebei  ganz  besonders  an  Transporte,  aaf  welchen  grosse  Wundflachen  unter 
antiseptischem  Schatz  za  halten,  fast  ganz  anmoglich  ist  Ein  Blick  aaf  die  Tab^e  III 
zeigt  wie  angiimitig  das  primare  Debridement  bei  den  Fraktnren  des  Oberschenkele 
yerlief.    Das  aosgedehnteste  Debridement  an  der  oberen  Eztremitat,  ja  wenn  die  Wonde 
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sich  sogar  vom  inneren  Bande  der  Scapula  bia  in  die  Mitte  dea  Oberarms  erstreckt,  und 
Theile  yon  Scapula  und  Humerus  reaecirt  aind,  nimmt  noch  gunatigen  Verlauf,  wenn 
der  Patient  auch  gleich  nach  dem  Eingriff  vom  Verbandplatz  auf  zehn  Kilometer 
Distanz  und  mchr  ruckwarts  in'a  Feldlazareth  transportirt  wird— well  an  diesem  Korper- 
abschnitt  sich  die  Wunden  gut  occludiren  und  auch  auf  dem  Transport  gut  oocludirt 
halten  laaaen,  und  ganz  beaonders,  weil  der  Patnnt  aelbst  im  Stande  ist,  die  Lage  dea 
Verbandea  zu  oontroUiren,  naohzuhelfen,  Ac.;  ebenao  giinstig  verlauft,  ana  gleiohen 
Qriinden,  die  auagedehnteste  Yerwundung  am  Unterachenkel ; — ^nicht  aber  trifft  der 
gewunachte  Erfolg  ein,  wo  es  aioh  am  ausgedehnte  Wundflachen  am  Oberachenkel  und 
Hiifte,  nicht  aeltoi  am  Eniegelenk  handelt.  Derselbe  kann  ja  auch  nicht  erwartet 
werden,  wo  man  gleiche  Wundflachen  schon  im  klinischen  Krankensaal  nicht  mit 
trooknen  Yerbanden  aseptisoh  halten  kann,  und  deshalb  zu  permanenter  Irrigation 
greift,  und  nun  gar  hier  der  Kranke  im  Transportwagen  bin  und  her  geworfen  wird  und 
nicht  ein  Mai  im  Stande  ist  selbst  seine  Lage  zu  corrigiren.  Deshalb  wiirde  ich,  so  sehr 
es  mir  im  Allgemeinen  rich  tig  scheint,  dass,  wo  die  Wunde  an  und  fiir  sich  das  Debride- 
ment verlangt,  dieaea  auch  so  iViih  als  moglich,  womoglich  schon  auf  dem  Yerbandplatz 
(first  dressing  station)  yorgenommen  wird,  bei  Frakturen  dea  Femur  und  Hiiftgelenk- 
schussen  ui<^t  eher  daa  Debridement  ausfiihren,  als  bis  ich  annehmen  dart,  dass  fiir  die 
nachsten  Tage  kein  Transport  in  Aussicht  steht,  und  deshalb  daa  Debridement  dieser 
Yerletzuug  en  eo  ipso  yom  Yerbandplatz  auazuschliessen. 

Ganz  ebenao  wiirde  ich  mit  den  Schussfrakturen  des  Eniegelenka  yerfahren,  welche 
yoraussichtlich  ein  bedeutenderes  Debridement  yerlangen;  ja  ich  wiirde  in  solchen  Fallen 
die  primare  Amputation  auf  dem  Yerbandplatz  haufiger  ausfiihren,  ala  ich  es  im  letzten 
Eriege  gethan  babe. 

Bei  den  Frakturen  und  Gelenkschilssen  der  oberen  Extremitati  an  Fuss  and  Unter- 
tehenkel  wiirde  ich  anstandslos  das  primare  Debridement  auf  dem  Yerbandplatz  yor- 
ndimen,  und  meine,  dass  es,  wo  nur  immer  das  Personal  gut  gescholt  ist  and  einheitlich 
geleitet  wird,  and  die  nothigen  Yorbereitungen  getroffen   sind — meist  moglich  sein 
muss.    Qewiss  konnen  aus  dem  Gauge  einer  SchUcht  Schwierigkeiten  fiir  die  ErfiUlung 
dieser  Aufgaben  erwaohsen,  auf  der  Seite  dea  Siegera,  wie  aaf  der  des  Besieg^n.   Gewiss 
konnen  Clima,  Jahreszeit,  Oede  des  Terrains,  insbesondere  Frost  and  voile  Absenz  jeder 
Guitar  auf  dem  bekriegten  Bayon— jeden  Yersuch  actiyer  Therapie  unmoglich  machen. 
Ich  habe  selbst  in  solch  ungunstigen  Yerhaltnissen,  in  der  Nacht  des  9.  Noyember,  bei 
der  Erstormung  yon  Kara  geetanden,  and  glaube  die  Bedeutung  derselben  nicht  zu 
unterschatzen.    Es  fror  7^  B.  unter  0.;  Wasser  gefror  im  Eimer,  and,  am  ea  zu 
warmen,  fehlte  ea  an  Holz.   Die  armenische  Hochebene  iat  auf  Hunderte  yon  Kilometem 
baum-  und  strauchloa.    Yorhandenes  Brennmaterial  war  im  Laufe  der  aeohamonatliohen 
Belagerung  yerbrannt  worden;  ja  zuletzt  waren  daa  Holzwerk  derErdhutten  (Zakli),  die 
daa  Dach  haltenden  Strebebalken  zur  Feuerung  yerwandt  worden;  damit  aber  aaoh  die 
Erdhiltten  ihrer  schiltzenden  Dacher  beraubt  worden.   Andere  Wohnlichkeiten  existiren 
in  den  armenischen  Dorfem  der  unmittelbaren  Umgebang  yon  £ju9  nicht,  and  so 
mussten  die  ersten  Yerbande  in  diesen  ungeschiitzten  Erdgruben  angelegt  werden,  ohne 
die  lAoglichkeit  die  Elranken  zu  entkleiden,  die  Wunden  zu  reinigen— geschweige  denn 
auch  nur  ein  radicales  Debridement  yomehmen  zu  konnen.    Solche  Schwierigkeiten, 
aolch'  fast  unilberwindliche  Hindemisse  konnen  sich  alao  unserer  Arbeit  in  den  W^ 
stellen.    So  ung^nstige  Situationen  sind  aber,  wie  die  neueren  Kriege  zeigen,  doch  nur 
selten.    Fiir  die  gewohnlichen,  nicht  ausnahmsweisen  Yerhaltnisse,  geniigt  es  nur  die 
einfachen  Yorbereitungen  zu  trefien,  um  genilgend  mit  Waaaer,  Antisepticis  and  Yer- 
bandzeug  yersorgt  zu  aein;  und  dazu  haben  sich  sonst  noch  immer  Mittel  and  Wege 
gefunden.    Es  handelt  sich  nur  darum,  dass  man  die  Yorbereitungen  trifft,  und  im 
Prinzip  der  Behandlung  eine  gewisse  Einheitlichkeit  herrscht. 
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Pkoceedings  on  Closing  the  Section. 
Dr.  Febbadas  t  Rodriguez,  Madrid :  handed  Id  a  letter,  which  he  requested  might 
be  read  by  one  of  the  secretaries,  expressing  his  appreciation  of  all  he  had  heard  and  seen 
in  the  Section. 

Surgeon  General  Roth,  Dresden :  Gentlemen, — ^Allow  me  to  express  a  feeling,  I  am 
sure,  common  to  the  whole  meeting.  At  our  first  meeting  we  were  welcomed  in  so  fiiendlj  a 
way  by  our  respected  President,  and  he  has  discharged  his  duties  all  the  time  with  so  much 
kindness  and  impartiality,  that  we  feel  thankful  to  Surgeon  General  Lonicmore  for 
having  taken  the  chair  during  our  session.  I  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President, 
Surgeon  General  Longmore. 

Medical  Director  J.  M.  Bbowne,  United  States  Navy :  said :  Gentlemen,— I  rise  to 
perform  a  pleasurable  duty — ^to  second  the  proposition  of  Surgeon  General  Roth.  I  do 
this  in  all  honesty,  fully  appreciating  and  gratefully  recognizing  the  wbdom  that  occa- 
sioned the  selection  of  Surgeon  General  Longmore  to  preside  over  the  section  of  mili- 
tary surgery  and  medicine.  How  well  he  has  performed  the  duties  pertainmg  to  bis 
office,  you  well  know.  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  he  has  exercised  courtesy,  urbaoitj, 
ability,  and  efficiency.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  him  for  the  valuable  paper  he  lias 
presented,  for  the  happy  manner  in  which  he  has  summed  up  and  extracted  from  and 
given  to  us  the  essence  of  the  discussions,  his  logical  deductions,  and  especially  for  his 
earnestness  in  purpose  and  love  for  all  that  would  promote  knowledge  and  enhance  oar 
profession.  Many  of  us  before  we  came  hither  only  knew  our  worthy  chairman  bj 
reputation ;  we  knew  in  what  esteem  and  consideration  he  was  held  by  various  comma* 
nities — and  now,  as  we  go  hence,  we  can^  fully  understand  how  well  he  has  merited  bb 
honours,  and  how  nobly  entitled  we  believe  him  to  be  to  yet  future  honours.  As  we  go 
hence,  we  shall  carry  with  us  into  the  unknown  future,  among  the  pleasant  remem- 
brances of  the  International  Medical  Congress,  that  which  will  be  ever  green  and 
fragrant  in  memory,  our  association  and  comradeship  under  the  administration  and 
direction  of  Surgeon  General  Longmore. 

The  President  said :  I  am  greatly  gratified  by  the  very  kind  and  flattering  terms  in 
which  Inspector  General  Dr.  Ferradas,  of  Spain;  Surgeon  General  Dr.  Roth,  of  Saxony; 
and  Medical-Director  Dr.  Browne,  of  the  United  States ;  have  spoken  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  discharged  the  duties  of  President  of  this  Section,  and  I  am  much  indebted 
to  you  all,  gentlemen,  for  the  way  in  which  you  have  accepted  these  expressions  regard- 
ing me  and  my  office.  Such  service  as  I  have  been  able  to  render  in  the  chair  has  been 
shorn  of  most  of  its  difficulties ;  in  the  first  place,  by  your  kind  reception  of  me  at  ibc 
commencement  of  our  meetings,  and,  in  the  second,  by  your  constant  assistance  and 
support  during  the  whole  period  they  have  been  in  progress.  It  is  really  yourselves  wbo 
deserve  thanks  for  the  success  which  has  attended  our  deliberations.  You  have  come 
from  all  the  leading  countries  in  the  world ;  you  have  freely  opened  to  us  the  stores  of 
your  varied  experience ;  and  you  have  not  merely  exhibited  interest,  but  you  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  work  of  our  section.  If  we  have  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  definite 
conclusions,  or  a  universal  agreement,  upon  some  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  under 
discussion,  it  should  be  remembered  how  relatively  short  the  time  at  our  disposal  bas 
been,  and  how  numerous  the  questions  brought  forward  for  consideration ;  and,  at  an/ 
rate,  all  will  have  heard  facts  related  and  opinions  expressed  by  many  of  the  most 
competent  naval  and  military  surgeons  of  the  public  services  of  Europe  and  the  United 
Statea>  and  this  experience  and  the  conclusions  based  upon  it  by  the  observers  concerned 
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will  be  valaable  material  in  our  possession  for  purposes  of  study  and  reflection.  Let  as 
hope  that  the  seed  thus  sown  may  acquire  a  yigorous  growth  and  bear  useful  fruit  in  the 
future !  I  must  als9  express  our  acknowledgments  to  our  Honoraiy  Secretaries,  Dr. 
Lloyd  and  Mr.  Myers,  who  have  had  a  great  deal  of  work  tlirown  upon  them,  and  who 
have  been  indefatigable  in  its  execution.  These  gentlemen  have  been  actively  engaged 
for  a  long  time  past  iu  conducting  correspondence  regarding  the  papers  to  be  read  and  in 
making  other  preparations  for  our  meetings,  and  they  have  given  constant  attention  to 
the  current  business,  while  our  meetings  have  been  in  progress.  We  are  greatly 
indebted  to  our  Secretaries  for  the  success  of  our  sectional  meetings.  Finally,  in  closing 
the  Section,  and  bidding  those  who  have  taken  part  in  its  business  "  Farewell,"  allow 
me,  while  again  thanking  you  for  the  courteous  and  continued  support  you  have  given 
me  in  my  position  as  chairman,  to  express  a  hearty  wish  that  all  of  you,  particularly  our 
foreign  visitors,  may  have  a  prosperoiis  return  homewards,  and  the  happiest  of  reunions 
with  the  friends  and  relatives  from  whom  you  have  been  parted  while  attending  the 
London  Litemational  Congress  of  1881. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Secretaries  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Cassok,  and  seconded 
by  Surgeon  General  Mouat,  V.C,  C.B. 

Dr.  Llotd  returned  thanks  for  his  colleagues  and  himself. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

Visit  to  Aldbbshot. 

On  Wednesday,  August  10th,  a  party  of  about  forty  members  of  the  Congress,  chiefly 
medical  officers  of  foreign  armies,  who  had  attended  the  meetings  of  Section  14,  went 
by  an  early  train  to  Aldershot  Camp  to  inspect  the  Training  Dep6t  of  the  Army 
Hospital  Corps,  where  abo,  under  the  new  regulations,  the  medical  officers  go  through  a 
oourse  of  drill  and  special  training  after  having  left  Netley. 

The  party  was  accompanied  by  Surgeon  Myers,  Coldstream  Guards,  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Section,  and  on  reaching  the  camp  was  taken  in  charge  by  Surgeon-Major 
Sandford  Moore,  A.M.D.,  commanding  the  Dep6t,  also  a  Secretary. 

The  men  of  the  Dep6t  were  first  formed  up  in  line,  at  open  order,  under  the  command 
of  Surgeon  Major  Moore,  and  received  the  visitors  with  a  general  salute^  after  which  the 
ranks  were  inspected,  and  a  mardi  past  in  column  of  companies  took  place.  The  class 
of  young  medioed  officers  were  then  put  through  sword  and  rifle  exercise.  A  party  of 
men  of  the  Army  Hospital  Corps  satisfactorily  went  through  stretcher,  litter,  and 
oaoolet  exercise.  A  bearer  company  was  next  formed  up  at  the  end  of  the  parade  ground 
for  bearer  company  exercise,  removing  the  supposed  wounded  from  a  supposed  battlefield 
to  the  dressing  stations  in  rear,  and  applymg  the  necessary  dressings. 

The  parade  was  then  dismissed,  and  the  visitors,  having  expressed  their  satisfaction 
at  the  day's  proceedings,  were  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the  officers'  mess  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department,  by  Surgeon  General  Fasson  and  the  officers  of  the  Department. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

The  Library  shall  be  open  daily,  except  Sundays  and  holidays, 
from  9  A.M.  till  1  p.m.,  and  2  till  5  p.m.,  Saturdays  from  9  a.m.  to 
12  M.,  evenings  from  7  to  10,  except  Saturdays,  Simdays,  and 
holidays. 

The  library  is  one  of  reference  and  stvdenis  of  the  University 
have  access  to  books  and  periodicals  in  the  library  room  only. 

Books  may  be  taken  out  by  officers  of  the  School,  at  any  time 
when  the  Library  is  open,  imless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Librarian. 

Application  blanks  will  be  provided  on  which  must  be  written 
the  full  name  and  address  of  the  borrower,  the  section  or  shelf 
niunber  or  letters,  the  number  and  title  of  the  voliune  desired, 
and  the  date  of  application;  and  no  book  will  be  delivered  except 
on  presentation  of  such  a  blank  properly  filled  out. 

Only  one  volume  at  a  time  may  be  taken  out,  except  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Librarian. 

No  volume  may  be  retained  for  a  longer  time  than  is  specified 
upon  its  cover,  or,  if  no  time  is  specified,  for  one  week. 

All  books  must  be  used  and  handled  with  care.  The  borrower 
is  forbidden  to  write  or  mark  in  books  or  turn  down  the  comers 
of  the  leaves,  or  to  tear,  or  in  any  way  to  injure  or  deface  them; 
and  any  damage  to,  or  loss  of,  books  shall  be  made  good  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Librarian. 

No  books  marked  with  one  star  (♦)  will  be  lent  for  home  use 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  Librarian.  No  book  marked 
with  two  stars  (**)  may  in  any  case  be  taken  from  the  Library 
Building.  No  book  marked  with  three  stars  (***)  may  be  taken 
from  the  Library  Building  except  by  the  written  permission  of 
the  Librarian. 

All  books  and  pamphlets  must  be  returned  to  the  Library  on 
receipt  of  notice  from  the  Librarian  requesting  their  return,  and 
a  fine  of  twenty-five  cents  will  be  imposed  for  each  volume  not 
returned  promptly  at  the  time  requested. 

Infraction  of  the  above  rules  will  .subject  the  delinquent  to  a 
suspension  of  his  privilege,  or  to  such  other  penalty  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  may  require. 
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